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NATURAL MAGIC. 

An aggregate of more curious facts, of information in a higher degree 
calculated to exalt our estimate of the vast conquests of human science, 
has perhaps never been given to the world, than Sir David Brewster's 
recently published Letters to Sir Walter Scott on what he appropriately 
terms Natural Magic," forming an unpretending volume of Mr. Mun*ay's 
valuable Family Library.* It is a companion and counterpart to Sir 
Walter's amusing Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, in the same 
collection ; the latter containing ** the history of a dark chapter in human 
nature the former explaining and demonstrating, on scjentiAc principles, 
those prodigies of the material world ” which, when unexplained, have 
driven credulous and even firm minds into conclusions of supernatural 
influence. The subject of Natural Magic," observes Sir David Brew- 
ster, is one of great extent, as well as of deep interest. In its widest 
range, it embraces the history of the governments and the superstitions of 
ancient times,— of the means by which they maintained their influence over 
the human mind, — of the assistance which they derived from the arts and 
sciences, and from a knowledge of the powers and phenomena of nature. 
The prince, the priest, and the sage, were leagued in a dark conspiracy to 
deceive and enslave their species ; and man, who refused his submission to 
a being like himself, became the obedient slave of a spiritual despotism, 
and willingly bound himself in chains, when they seemed to have been 
forged by the gods." . 

There is ample ground to conclude that the tniracles and magical exhibi- 
tions of the ancients are neither pure inventions of the writers who have 
recorded them, as some believe, nor were the fruits of direct diabolical agency, 
as other well-meaning persons- as.«ume ; but that they were results derived 
by the ancient sorcerers from their superior and occult knowledge of the 

# l.etten on Natural Maelc» addreaseA to SirWaltct Scolt, B.'irt. By Sir David BnicwflTBR, K.H., 
LL.D.. 4 kc« Vcd. XXXIII. of the FamUy Library, iKindon* 10:12. Murray. 

/lstaUourp.N.8.Vot.».No.33. li 




2 . Natural Ma^ic, 

sciences^ particularly* optics and acoustics^— -the eye and the ear having been 
erroneously supposed, in early times, to be senses scarcely susceptible of 
deception. The descriptions of these feats are generally imperfect and 
sometimes incorrect. W e shall not wonder at this when we consider how 
often persons,- Avho have been present at performances of this kind, at 
the present day, misrepresent, unintentionally, perhaps, the very circum- 
s£ibce by Avhich a feat could be explained. On the first exhibition in 
England of that ingenious acoustical deception termed the Invisible Girly 
the mechanism of which is now well-understood, the writer of these remarks 
received an account of it from a gentleman of veracity who had been present. 
The writer suggested immediately, from his informant’s description of the 
machine, that a tube conveyed the sound inside the frame, beneath the 
floor, into an adjoining apartment, which is now known to be the fact. The 
relator, however, replied that this was impossible, since the machine w’as 
moveable ! This circumstance he had hastily inferred, and incautiously suf- 
fered it to be impressed upon his mind, from the appearance of the machine 
itself, which had the likeness of a bedstead on moveable castors. 

Of the' extent of the scientific knowledge actually possessed by the ancient 
philosophers we have no satisfactory data. VV'e cannot doubt that much 
of that knowledge was retained in secret, and withheld from even the 
respectable classes of society. The phenomena of the celestial bodies, for 
example, were understood by the ancient astronomers; yet this knowledge 
was scarcely pervulgata so late as Seneca, who ingenuously confesses that 
the cause of the moon’s waxing and waning had been only recently known 
with certainty and Livy relatesf that Sul])itius C-lallus, the astrologer, 
who accompanied the consul Paulus ^Emylius against Perseus, prognosti- 
cated, the night before tin? battle w'ith the Macedonians, that tlicre would bo 
an eclipse of the moon, which happening ns he predicted, the soldiers be- 
lieved him super-human: ‘‘ eclitd hor6,y Inna cum defecissety Roinanis 
mililihus Gallz sapieniia prope divina videri.” Lucretius exults that 
the arcana of nature, imperfectly as he could explain them, were then first 
revealed by him to his countrymen : 

Denique natura kcec rerum ratioque reperta est 
Nupery et hanc pi'imui cum primU ij)se repertus 
Nunc ego sum inpatrias qui possim verier e voces. 

Wonderful as are some of the accounts given by ancient writers of the 
exploits of sorcerers and the interior wonders of their temples, they all fall 
short of tlie performances of the eastern magi. We have no doubt, liow- 
ever, that deducting somewhat from the accounts of those performances 
given by spectators, on the score of imagination and unintentional exagge- 
ration, they might be traced to scientific principles, combined with great 
manual dexterity. We subjoin a few specimens of the proverbial skill of 
|fce Bengal jugglers, as recorded in the Toozook-uJehangeery, or Auto- 
of lUo Emperor JeUangeer. 

They stated, that of any tree that should be named they would set the seed 
in the earth, and that I should immediately witness the extraordinary reflfult. 

• boc spud nof auoque nuper ratio ad certum perduxiU'* Kat, (iuatt, vU. 85. 
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Kliaun-e-Jahaun, one of the nobles present, observed, that if they spoke trul^^, 
he should wish them to produce for his conviction a mulberry tree. TJie men 
arose without hesitation, and having in ten separate spots set some seed in 
the ground, they recited among themselves, in cabalistical language unintelli- 
gible to the standers-by, when instantly a ))lant was seen springing from each 
of the ten places, and each proved the tree required by Khaun-c-Jahaun. In 
the same manner they produced a mango, an apple tree, a cypress, a pine- 
apple, a fig tree, an almond, a walnut, and many more trees, and this without 
any attempt at concealment in the operation ; but open to the observation of 
all present, the trees were perceived gradually and slowly springing from the 
earth, to the height of one, or perhaps of two cubits, when they shot forth 
leaves and branches : the apple tree, in particular, producing fruit, which fruit 
was brought to me, and I can attest to its fragrance. 

The seven men stood close together in a group, and without moving cither 
lips or tongue, produced between them such harmony and sweetness of modu- 
lation, ns if the whole seven had but one voice, and that forming the most 
delightful unison. It was at the same time distinctly ascertained that the 
mouth and tongue had not the slightest share in the operation. 

One of the seven men stood upright before us, a second passed upwards 
along his body and, head to head, placed his feet upwards in the air. A third 
managed to climb up in the same manner, and planting his feet to those of the 
second, stood with his head upwards, and so alternately to the seventh, who 
crowned this extraordinary hiuiuin pillar wdth his head uppermost ; and what 
excited an extraordinary clamour of surprise, was to observe the first man, 
who thus supported on the crown of his head the whole of the other six, lift 
one foot ns high ns the shoulder, standing thus upon one leg, and exhibiting a 
degree of strength and steadiness not exactly within the scope of my compre- 
hension. 

They produced a man whom they divided limb from limb, actually severing 
his head from the body. They scattered these miitilnted members along the 
ground, and in this state they Jay for some time. They then extended a sheet 
or curtain over the spot, and one of the men putting himself under the sheet, 

' in a few minutes came from below, followed by the individual supposed to 
have been cut into joints, in perfect health and condition, and one might have 
safely sworn that he had never received wound or injury whatever. 

They filled a large vessel full of water perfectly transparent, and placed it 
on the floor before me. One of them held in his hand a red rose, which he 
said, by giving it a dip into the water, he would bring out of any colour I 
chose to mention. Accordingly be gave the rose a plunge, and out it came of 
a bright yellow ; and thus at every dip he brought it out of a different kind 
and colour ; at one time a gulaul, at another an orange blossom. In short, a 
hundred times repeated he would have produced at each a flower of a dif- 
ferent kind and colour. They then plunged a skein of white thread into the 
vessel, and brought it first of a red, then of a yellow colour, and so of a dif- 
ferent colour a hundred times repeated, if required so to do. 

»Somc of these fcals are still performed in India, and Major Price, the 
translator of the Memoirs^ declares that he has been witness to tlie opera- 
tion by which the trees arc produced (the first feat), and that “ he has no 
of the meaus which it was accomplished, unless the jugglert 
had the trees about tlicm, in every stage, from the seedling to the fruit." 
The second trick is evidontly the effect of ventriloquism. The third is like 
the feats performed by Eckeberg, and explained on mechanical principles. 
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It is curious to remark the opinion of tlie imperial autobiographer re- 
specting those performances : in very truth, however we may have be- 
stowed upon these performances the character of trick or juggle, they very 
evidently partake of the nature of something beyond the exertion of human 
energy; at all events, such performances were executed with inimitable 
skill, and if there were in the execution any thing of facility, what should 
prevent their accomplishment by any man of ordinary capacity? 1 have 
heard it stated that the art has been called the Semnainan (perhaps asmau- 
man, ^ celestial’), and I am informed that it is also known and practised 
to a considerable extent among the nations of Europe.” 

Astonishing as these appearances must have been to the spectators, we 
will venture to say that Sir D. Brewster’s volume contains appearances still 
more extraordinary, which arc satisfactorily assigned to natural causes. The 
fear indeed is, that minds of a certain standard will be led to infer, from the 
facts recorded in it, that human science is omnipotent, or at least bounded 
only by the law which Epicurus and the ancient philosopliers prescribed to 
the Deity, namely, the inability to produce matter from, or reduce it to, 
nothing. Automata can be made, which act and seem to think. The chess- 
player, invented by M. Ivempelen, of Presburg, the little conjurer of 
M. Maillardet, both of which contrivances have been exhibited in this 
country, and arc minutely explained by Sir David Brewster, were astonish- 
ing examples of the skill by which deceptions might be [)ractised upon the 
eye. Not only is the car liable, in like manner, to be deceived by sounds, 
but singing birds, like the humming-bird of M. Maillardet, and iigures 
which play on wind-instruments, like M. Vaucanson’s flute-player, are made 
to utter sounds accompanied by the corresponding natural actions. Nay, 
science has gone a step further, and invented talking machines. In the 
year 1779, the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg!) proposed, 
as a subject for one of their annual prizes, an inquiry into the nature of the 
vowel sounds, and the construction of an instrument for artilicially imitating 
them. The prize w'as gained by M. Kratzenstein, who showed that all the 
vowels could be distinctly pronounced by blowing through a reed into the 
lower ends of pipes in certain shapes. M. Kcmpelen, about the same time, 
succeeded in producing the vowel sounds and those of some consonants by 
means of a box, divided into two portions, attached by a hinge so as to 
resemble jaws. He met with great difficulties in attempting to give the 
articulation of words. These difficulties he contrived with much labour to 
surmount, and he found it necessary to imitate the human organs of speech 
by having only one mouth and one glottis. The mouth consisted of a funnel 
or bell-shaped piece of clastic gum, which approximated, by its physical 
properties, to tlie softness and flexibility of the human organs. To the 
mouth-piece was added a nose, made of two tin tubes, which communicated 
with the mouth. When both these tubes were open and the mouth-piece 
closed, a perfect M was produced ; and when one was closed and the other 
Open, an N was sounded.” Sir David says that there seems to be no 
doubt .that, he at last was able to produce entire words and sentences. 
Both tl^g^. ingenious artists were dissatisfied with and abandoned their inveii- 
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lions, in which the aid of the hand could not be dispensed with. Mr. 
Willis, of Cambridge, has improved upon their labours, and has superseded 
the use of the hand by a flat sliding board. Sir David Brewster refers to 
the important discoveries recently made by M. Savart respecting the mecha- 
nism of the human voice, and has no doubt that, before another century is 
completed, a talking and a singing machine will be numbered amongst 
the conquests of science.” 

But even these inventions shrink into insignificance compared with that 
by which Mr. Babbage has communicated to machinery some of the attri- 
butes of intellect : 

Of all the machines which have been constructed in modern times, the cal- 
culating-machine is doubtless the most extraordinary. Pieces of mechanism 
for performing particular arithmetical operations have been long ago con- 
structed, but these bear no comparison cither in ingenuity or in magnitude 
to the grand design conceived and nearly executed by Mr. Babbage. Great as 
the power of mechanism is known to be, yet we venture to say that many of 
the most intelligent of our readers will scarcely admit it to be possible that 
astronomical and navigation tables can be accurately computed by machinery ; 
that the machine can itself correct the errors which it may commit; and that 
the results of its calculations, when absolutely free from error, can be printed 
off, vvithoiit the <aid of human hands, or the operation of human intelligence. 
All this, however, Mr. Babbage’s machine can do ; and as I have had the ad- 
vantage of seeing it actually calculate, and of studying its construction with 
Mr. Babbage himself, I am able to make the above statement on personal ob- 
servation. The calculating-machine now constructing under the superintend- 
ence of the inventor has been executed at the expense of the British Govern- 
ment, and is of course their property. It consists essentially o/'two parts, a 
calculating part, and a printing part, both of which are necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of Mr. Babbage’s views, for the whole advantage would be lost if the 
computations made by the machine were copied by human hands and transferred 
- to types by the common process. The greater part of the calculating-machinery 
is already constructed, and exhibits workmanship of such extraordinary skill 
and beauty that nothing approaching to it has been witnessed. In order to 
execute it, particularly those parts of the apparatus which are dissimilar to any 
used in ordinary mechanical constructions, tools and machinery of great 
expense and complexity have been invented and constructed ; and in many 
instances contrivances of singular ingenuity have been resorted to, which 
cannot fail to prove extensively useful in various branches of the mechanical 
arts. 

The drawings of this machinery, which form a large part of the work, and on 
which all the contrivance has been bestowed, and all the alterations made, 
cover upwards of 400 square feet of surfaccy and are executed with extraordi- 
nary care and precision. 

In so complex a piece of mechanism, in which interrupted motions are pro- 
pagated simultaneously along a great variety of trains of mechanism, it might 
have been supposed that obstructions would arise, or even incompatibilities 
occur, from the impracticability of foreseeing all the possible combinations of 
the parts ; but this doubt has been entirely removed, by the constant employ- 
ment of a system of uicciianical notation invented by Mr. Babbage, which 
places distinctly in view, at every instant, the progress of motion through all 
the parts of this or any other machine, and by writing down in tables, the 
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times required for all the movements, this method renders it easy to avoid 
all risk of two opposite actions arriving at the same instant at any part of 

the engine. j - i 

^ In the printing part of the machine less progress has been made in the 

actual execution than in the calculating part. The cause of this is the greater 
difficulty of its contrivance, not for transferring the computations from the 
calculating part to the copper or other plate destined to receive it, but for giving 
to the plate itself that number and variety of movements which the forms 
adopted in printed tables may call for in practice. 

The practical object of the calculating engine is to compute and print a 
great variety and extent of astronomical and navigation tables, which could not 
bo done without enormous intellectual and manual labour, and which, even if 
executed by such labour, could not be calculated with the requisite accuracy. 
Mathematicians, astronomers, and navigators, do not require to be informed 
of the real value of such tables; but it may be proper to state, for the informa- 
tion of others, that seventeen large folio volumes of logarithmie tables alone 
were calculated at an enormous expense by the French Government ; and that 
the British Government regarded these tables to be of such national value, 
that they proposed to the French Board of Longitude to print an abridgement 
of them at the joint expense of the two nations, and offered to advance *€5,000 
for that purpose. Besides logarithmic tables, Mr. Babbage^s machine will cal- 
culate tables of the powers and products of numbers, and all astronomical tables 
for determining the positions of the sun, moon, and planets ; and the same 
mechanical principles have enabled him to integrate innumerable ccpiations of 
finite differences, that is, when the equation of differences is given, he can, by 
setting an engine, produce at the end of a given time any distant term which 
may be required, or any succession of terms commencing at a distant point. 

Beside the cheapness and celerity with which this machine will perform its 
work, the ahsolale accuracy) ol the printed results deserves especial notice. By 
peculiar contrivances, any small error produced by accidental dust, or by any 
slight inaccuracy in one of the wheels, is corrected ns soon as it is transmitted 
to the next, and this is done in such a manner as effectually to prevent 
any accumulation of small errors from producing an erroneous figure in the 
result. 

This engine can not only produce the operations of common arithmetic, 
but likewise extract the roots of numbers and approximate to the roots of 
equations, and even to their impo.ssibic roots. Jiiit this is not its object,” 
observes 8ir David ; “ its function, in contradistinction to that of all other 
contrivances for calculating, is to embody in macliincry the method of dilfe- 
renccs, wliich has never before been done ; and the effects which it is capable 
of producing, and the works which, in the course of a few years, we expect 
to sec it execute, will place it at an infinite distance from all other efforts of 
mechanical genius.” 

Sir David Brewster has explained the structure of the eye with great 
minuteness, in order to afford a satisfactory solution ofccrtainplicnomena and 
illusions which approach the nearest to supernatural apparitions. The contem- 
plation of this wonderful organ i.s sufficient to lower to the proper standard 
our appreciation of human science, after all its acquisitions. Sturmius held 
that the examination of the eye was a cure for atheism. Y ct this was with 
reference only to the mechanical port of this urga% elegantly described, 
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in the work before us, as the sentinel which guards the pass between 
the worlds of matter and spirit but its most wonderful part is that by 
which the mind is able to peruse the hand-writing of nature on the retina. 
Indeed, sonic of the most common objects and operations in nature become 
miracles when viewed with philosophic eyes. 

Spectral illusions, in which tlie patient fancies he secs persons and hears 
voices, which have been recorded by Dr. llibbcrt, and to the number of his 
instances of which Sir I). Brewster has added that of a lady with wliose 
ease he was ac(|uainte(l, arc shown by the former to be nothing more than 
idea.s, or the recollected images of the mind, which, in certain states of 
bodily indisposition, have been rendered more vivid than actual impressions; 
or, to use other words, the pictures in the ‘ miiurs eye' are more vivid than 
the pictures in the body's eye." Sir David Brewster, however, goes niucli 
fartlier, and shows, that the ^ mind’s eye ’ is actually the body’s eye, and 
thcit the retina is the common tablet on which both classes of impressions 
arc ’painted, and by means of which they receive their visual existence 
according to the same optical laws : nor is this true merely in the case of 
spectral illusions ; it holds good of all ideas recalled by the memory or 
created by the imagination, and niJiy be regarded as a fundamental law in 
the science of pncumatology." This is, perhaps, one of the most curious 
parts of the volume, as it ventures near to the impassable gulf between mind 
and matter, which Imman intelligence strives in vain to pass. 

The various deceptions produced by plane and concave mirrors arc the 
subject of a very amusing letter; but it would be usclcs^s to make extracts 
without the accompanying cuts and diagrams, llic feat of necromancy 
described in the Life of Benvenuto (ycllini, by which legions of devils were 
raised in the Coliseum at lloriic, is accounted for by Sir D. Brewster by 
supposing tliat the necromancer employed one or more concave mirrors or 
•lenses. 

In treating of illusions depending on the ear, Sir David Brewster records 
a variety of instances in which ventrilociuisni has produced all the effects of 
magic. With llic feats of M. Alexandre the English public arc familiar. 

M. St. Gille, a grocer of St. Germain cn Lay, whose performances have 
been recorded by the Abbe de la Chapelle, had occasion to shelter himself 
from a storm in a neighbouring convent, where the monks were in deep 
mourning for a much-esteemed member of their community who had been 
recently buried. While lamenting over the tomb of their deceased brother 
the slight honours which had been paid to his memory, a voice was suddenly 
heard to issue from the roof of the choir, bewailing the condition of the de- 
ceased in purgatory, and reproving the brotherhood for their want of zeal. 
The tidings of this supernatural event brought the whole brotherhood to the 
church. The voice from above repeated its lamentations and reproaches, and 
the whole convent fell upon their faces, and vowed to make a reparation of 
their error. They accordingly chaunted in full choir a de profundis, during 
the intervals of which the spirit of the departed monk expressed his satisfac- 
tion at their pious exercises. The prior afterwards inveighed against modern 
scepticism on the subject of apparitions, and M. St. Gille had great difficulty 
in convincing the frateflUty that the whole was a deception. 
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Amongst tlic properties of sound, there is one mentioned and explained 
by Sir David Brewster, which has its analogy also in light, too remarkable 
not to be noticed, having more of the marvellous in it, as lie observes, than 
any result within the wide range of the sciences. It is this: ‘Uwo loud 
sounds may be made to produce silence, and two strong lights to produce 
darkness.” The causes are very simple, and satisfactorily demonstrated. 

Amongst the phenomena of the natural world, which, being upon a grand 
scale and of rare occurrence, still, to a certain extent, wear the aspect of 
preternatural appearances, may be enumerated the Spectre of the Brocken^ 
the Fata Morgana, the Spectre Ship, and the Mirage. These, and a 
variety of analogous wonders, are treated of in the sixth letter. We sub- 
join an account and explanation of the Brocken Spectre, with which we 
conclude our imperfect notice of this very curious work : 

One of the best accounts of the spectre of the Brocken is that which is 
given by M. liauc, who saw it on the 23d of May, 1707- After having been 
on the summit of the mountain no less than thirty times, he had at last the 
good fortune of witnessing the object of his curiosity. The sun rose about 
four o’clock ill the morning through a serene atmosphere. In the south-west, 
towards Achtermannshohe, a brisk west wind carried before it the transparent 
vapours, which had not yet been condensed into thick heavy clouds. About a 
quarter past four he went towards the inn, and looked round to sec whether 
the atmosphere would aftbrd him a free prospect towards the south-west, 
when he observed at a very great distance, towards Achtermannshohe, a human 
figure of a monstrous size. His hat, having been almost carried away by a 
violent gust of wind, he suddenly raised his hand to his head, to protect his 
hat, and the colossal figure did the same. He immediately made another 
movement by bending his body, — an action which was repeated by the spectral 
figure. M. Haue was desirous of making farther experiments, but the figure 
disappeared. He remained, however, in the same position, expecting its re- 
turn, and in a few minutes it again made its appearance on the Achter- 
mannshohe, when it mimicked his gestures as before. He then called the 
landlord of the inn, and having both taken the same position which he had 
before, they looked towards the Achtermannshohe but saw nothing. In a very 
short space of time, however, two colossal figures were formed over the above 
eminence, and after bending their bodies and imitating the gestures of the two 
spectators, they disappeared. Retaining their position, and keeping their eyes 
still fixed upon the same spot, the two gigantic spectres again stood before 
them, and were joined by a third. Every movement that they made was imi- 
tated by the three figures, but the effect varied in its intensity, being sometimes 
weak and faint, and at other times strong and well-defined. 

The spectre of the Brocken and other phenomena of the same kind have 
essentially a different origin from those which arise from unequal refraction. 
They are merely shadows of the observer projected on dense vapour or thin 
fleecy clouds, which have the power of reflecting much light. Tlicy are seen 
most frequently at sun-rise, because it is at that time that the vapours and 
clouds necessary for their production are most likely to be generated; and 
they can be seen only w'hen the sun is throwing hi.s rays horizontally, because 
^the shadow bf the observer would otherwise be thrown either up in the air, or 
down upoi^ the ground. 
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ON THE CHALDEES AND BABYLONIANS. 

No. IT. 

Till*: next point to wliich onr attention sliould be directed relates to some 
particulars in the Babylonian and Chaldee religion, falthough it may be found 
impossible in many instances to separate the one from the other. The scanty 
remains of early history, the suspicious nature of some of its records, and 
the confusion of Babylonians not only with Chaldees, but with Assyrians, 
and even occasionally with Syrians, present obstacles in these to a 

clear analysis, which we may not hope to surmount. To these may be 
added the prevailing similarity, nay almost identity, which pervaded ancient 
theologies, thfin which nothing is more calculated to lead astray the un- 
biassed inquirer, by presenting to him various counterparts to his diilerent 
points of research, and thus often misguiding him with res|)eot to the coun- 
tries between which the atlinity really existed. 

"riicre is no country on which this circumstance may be presumed to have 
had a fuller operation than Babylonia, the rites of whicli theorists have 
referred to Kgypt, to India, and to Persia, according to their own parti- 
cular views ; }el, on the other hand, since it may be proved that the Baby- 
lonian system extended to Assyria, and even to Mesopotamia, and since it 
is to be conjectured that the pagan worship of Syria and Palestine belonged 
to the same or a cognate school, wo shall scarcely err in our general infe- 
rence by considering them in some degree conjointly. Where so important 
ail empire as the Assyrian, then the Babylonian, existed, llie intercourse 
between it and the kingdoms of the East must have been considerable : the 
commercial system of antiquity, as well as wars, must have led to this 
result. If then wc redeet on the position of Babylonia and Assyria with 
respect to Persia and Media, remembering also the early connection aflirmed 
4o have been maintained between Babylon and India, and the legends of 
the various colonics of Osiris, Scsostris, Hercules, and Bel, it will follow 
that the main character of religion in these regions must have been necessa- 
rily the same, however ditl'oronl features of it may have changed througJi 
time and ])laco ; conso(|uently, it is manifest that it will be impossible to 
])oint out with security the places from wdiicli each separate rite proceeded, 
or to prove whether Babylon, Fndia, or Egypt had the real claim of priority 
as posses.sors of great religious establishments. The plains of Shinar stand 
recorded as the nursing-spot of astrology and demonology ; there the rude 
system lirst sprang into being ; but where it received its cultivation, its 
mysteries, and complicated parts, the vast lacuna? in ancient history forbid 
us to determine. Now, if the Chaldees originally carnc from the Arme- 
nian mountains, from their proximity to Media and their migratory habits, 
it will be natural to suppose their theology to have been allied to that which 
generally prevailed in those countries, and to have become more similar to 
the Babylonian after their connection with the Assyrian empire ; conse- 
quently, after their conquest of Babylon, they must have found much wJiicIi 
was adapted to tlieir former superstitions ; and it is, probably, from tliis 
/lA‘fW.J£?wr.N.S.VoL.9.No.33. C 
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cause that, after the Medo-Persian conquest, no particular change is re- 
coj-ded to have taken place in its religious institutions. 

But the origijial tongue of the Chaldees remains unknow n, and will only 
be discovered if the characters on the bricks shall ever be. ascertained, and 
proved to belong to a language distinct from that vulgarly called Chaldee 
and tlic Persian, (^crtaiii j)assages in Diodorus Siculus and others afford 
grounds for tlic idea that a sacerdotal language prevailed in Babylon, and 
the analogy of many Sanskrit roots to otiicrs in the dialect of Babylon, 
strengthens Colonel Kennedy’s hypothesis, that the Sanskrit once flourished 
in this region. There are, indeed, so many vocables common to this and 
the members of the Semitic family, that when we consider the utter discre- 
pancy of their grammars, we can oidy explain the phenomenon by Colonel 
Kennedy’s idea, or by attributing it to the eflects of remote national inter- 
course. Mow tlic Persian liecame admixed with the Babylonian we histori- 
cally know. Yet, as this was a dialect of the Arabic family, and as many 
names of the Chaldee dynasty evince the tongue from n liieh they ])rocecdcd 
to have been one of a difterent stock, and as we have also titles of deities 
which arc incapable of ex])lanation from the common language of the country, 
wc must either assume these to have liclongod to the genuine C’haldce or to 
the sacerdotal tongue. An imiuiry into this subject is necessarily one of 
historical importance, as perhaps affording a clue to the unravelling of tlie 
cuneiform inscriptions, and thus rescuing many unknown occurrences from 
oblivion : it may, therefore, be u ortli while to put C’olonol Kennedy’s 
notion to the test, though we may scarcely expect to discover tlic highly 
cultivated orthographical standard of the present Sanskrit. 

The idolatrous inhabitants of l^destine worshipped Baal who has 

been identified with Bel ( h ) ; but notwithstanding the authority of CJese- 
nius, the elision of the radical renders the asserted identity very suspicious. 
It would appear from the statements of Herodotus, that Bel was a Babylo- 
nian deity long before the irruption of the Chaldees; but as Herodotus did 
not accurately distinguish the (.’haldecs from the Babylonians, and as the 
Biblical accounts mention notliing of the latter before the power of the 
former, we can deduce no positive inference from his statements. Cicero 
de Natuni Deoruni denominates J]el Hercules Indicus, and from certain 
traditions common to the Bvo, some have imagined him the same personage 

as the Indian Bali in which they are supported by a legend. 


which states his Chaldee i[\dL\\\Q to have been Machabel, which may with- 
out hesitation be pronounced to be Should even this legend 

be devoid of authority, the name may yet have proceeded from the root 


‘ to nourish, to sustain * (whence ^ power, strength ’), if it 

shall appear that the sacerdotal tongues of India and Babylon wxrc cognate. 

Another deity of these parts was Xebo (Sna, Lxx., — Nu^u). A 

mountain on the other side of the Jordan opposite to Jericho, a city in the 
tribe of Reuben and another in that of Judah, were denominated from him : 
— ^he is proved by a passage in Isaiah to have been a Babylonian idol, and 
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has been presumed to have been the regent of the planet Mercury. Miinter 
appears to consider the word to be N '35 ^ interpres deorum \ but he 
lulls into the common error of eonsidoring the classical Mercury the same as 
his ])lanct under an Oriental name. A (|ueslion may, indeed, here arise, as 
to the origin ol the title ; for, not to mention the Ilclwew or Syriac, we 
find in the Arabic (from l^), ‘ high, exalted,' and in Sanskrit also 
discover ‘ atmosphere, aether, heaven,' both exactly accordant with 

all that we know of this deaster. Let us, however, examine the names 
into which his title eiders, from the Sanskrit according to its cruder forms. 
Thus A'ebnchadnec‘::Y/?' isi pmhnhly Xebo with the alTix Mjelonging 

to ' (a servant of) Nebo ; coiHiucror,’ and fmjr (nom. 

1 %-^:), ‘chicr ^ cherishing,' and ^ fsr?: , ‘ fire '), and the 

variorum rending, l^cbndindye::::ar^ may be cxplaineil by the substitution 
of or VtT , ^ wise, intelligent.' Nebosaradan S' 

‘ chief,’ or ‘hero;’ and or 3111^ , ‘ first, ])rceininent.' 

Nebtfshash ban J X el) 0 , ‘to instruct,’ perhaps with the termination 

Nahonady Xebo and ‘ to rejoice,' or , ‘ to send.' 

Nabon assar,^ N ebo, aft , ‘ to guide,’ and hero.’ Nabo 2 m~ 

lassnr^W Nebo, ‘to protect,’ and , ‘ a hero.’ Nabnrian, 

X’cbo and , ‘ to be born,' j)erhaps with an aflix, (ptasi dicasy Nebone 
satus. Nabonaby Xelm and , ‘ like, resembling,’ and Sa??igar 

Ntdjo,% ^ 5 ^ ^ soldier (alfixed I 0 the name of) Nebo.' 

With the Sclavonic etymologies whicii have been offered we shall not 
interfere, since they carry with them their own refutation. Among the 
idols of Palestine and Syria na and appefir in laaiahy Ixv. 11, to have 
been worshij)ped, although they arc not exhibited as idols, in our transla- 
tion. About these, though we may not hazard |)ositive assertions, we would 

conjccturally observe, that is one of the names of 

Vishnu, doubtless from ‘to thunder:' but, whether the Semitic la, 


* Thcsi: iT!i(li; A)nns arc adojitctl because, until in«iru light be oblaineil, it will be impossible to ascer- 
t.iin the peculiar forms which may have existed in Uabylun. 

^ Absurdly rendered by Dohloii doMiuu/t vveii. 

4 ; Dy nohlen, . Neianiif cuitor. 

§ Some have derived the latter part from the Arabic i Hebrew -<^3 , ^u. 

n In CdinDi. PM. Nebuchadnezzar is called S£^>3oz.o?icc(re:peg, which has the same sense, 
meaning to ‘ protect, to defend.’ According to Bohlcii, jO \ ^ , 2Vc&o clephtia igtiia ; acil. Dei. 

^ In Jer. xxxix. 3, he is callctl ' which agrees witlt tliis etymology :->-according to Bohlen^ 

^ j - **\ * Gladiua Nebonia. 
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* good fortune/ Arabics wliencc Heliopolis in Syria was called 

bore any mythological relation to the deity, is a point too abstruse to 
be settled without additional documents. Hyde argues Gad to have been 
the regent of Jupiter, Vitringa to have been the sun, ami Clericus the moon : 
— if Vitringa be correct, the character will correspond to that of Vishnu, 
of whom Surya is a mere personification. 

But who was Meni ? Was it the -^^^gyptian Mnevi? — 
a serpent chief of l^atala ? — or worshipped in the Gaaba by the pagan 
Arabs long before Mohammed ? Tlie libations mentioned in the Hebrew 
page to have been poured out to Meni will perhaps more closely accord with 
the rites offered to the Di infer i and departed spirits, and therefore to the 
Hindu Mani, than to the other two; nevertheless, we know not suflicient 
to conduct us to a conclusion. It may not, however, be objected, that the 
paronomasia in the succeeding verse of Isaiah restricts the name to a He- 
brew source, because there never existed a nation of anti([uity, which, pos- 
sessing a root from uliich the title of a god or celebrafed personage might 
be derived, neglected to avail itself of the eireumsianc*o : — of this the 
etymology of the name of Moses in iOxodus is an ample proof. 

Still, we may naturally supjiose, that certain idols took tlieir titles from 
the vernacular Babylonian or Syriac, though we will not implicitly rely on 
the deductions of Gesenius. As to the planets to which they have lieen 
separately referred, the subject appears one of mere conjecture ; for, whilst 
we admit the same demiurgic and astronomical deities to have l)een wor- 
shipped with almost similar superstitions, wherever this j)nrticular idolatry 
flourished, it has nevertheless become a matter of impracticability h) define 
with accuracy the individual functions and rites of many whicli were vene- 
rated in Babylonia and Assyria. From these regions, as an acute scholar 
lias remarked, may have proceeded at first those grand lending principh's, 
Avhich we still perceive in India, to Greeks and Etruscans, and from them 
to the more distant west. Hence, also, the solution of the phenomenon 
respecting the connection of languages between the east and v. cst. 

It is confessed that the present inquiry is one of conjecture ; but as it will 
hereafter remain to be verified, it may deserve attention, for it at least tends 
to show, that the assertions of the Greek historians are not totally unsup- 
ported by corroborations derived from language. I’he rites of Ashtaroth or 
x\starte ) doubtless corresponded to those of M\liUa and B’havani, 
and these deities have been pronounced counterparts to Venus, tlie water- 
born goddess of beauty. Mylitta was certainly the Babylonian or Assyrian 
name from -fr , whence also the Cartfiaginian goddess 'J'holath, implying 
^the universal mother.’ Ilesychius, however, states, that she was likcwi.se 

♦ 

.styled Salambo, which came manifestly from (nom. ), ‘water,’ 

And ^ * to be,’ — precisely the *A<p^oiirvi of the Greeks. Berosus adds, 
that in Syncellus ^Ofto^ecKoe, was another name assigned to her, 
and aflfirnis the signification of the world to be ‘ the moon,’ 
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moon. 


Oh the Chaldees and Uahylonians. 
2g>iJiy)j~conscquenlly, it appears to be a compound of , ‘the 

and or , ‘ to sliinc/ Kohler has shewn that Astara (another 

readin^^ of A startc in llie Saluean books) and A nerves ^^'ere Wyy^ol or 

(’al)iri. Ancrf^cs, perhaps the same as Arabice Ju^lj y has been 
deduced from t?, ‘ Ii|?ht,’ and ‘to revolve,’ i.e. the sun; yet 
‘ the dawn * — the name of tlie sun’s cliarioteer (ergo the sun) — and 

3Tt^, ‘ a sphere’ or «lube, is equally satisfactory. 

We always observe in countries possessing larj^e and important rivers, 
that the pantheon abounds with marine or fluvial deities, 'riiis was the case 
in the vicinity of the I'igris and JOiiphrales. 1 Fence we read of nien-fish 
and deities coming- from the ocean or river, among whom Cannes is one of 
the most prominent on record. Remembering the impetuous course of the 
Euphrates, we may imagine his name to be compounded of ^ a heavy 

tide, a rolling sea, a bore,’ and , ^ Lord.’ Rut Dagon, who is ap- 

parently the same as the BaFnlonian Odacon, seems to claim a Semitic 
origin, e.g. 31 ‘ a fish.’ Xisuthrus, who was perhaps another character of 

Cannes, is clearly referable to , ‘ to rule, to inhabit, to possess/ and 
rrCt*^ or rnT>r , Mhe ocean,’ between which ^ may have been 
insert<*d conformably, perchance, to the local dialect. Jeremiah likewise 
notic-cs Merodach as a Rabylonian deity (written in some codices ) 
in imj)ortance nearly equal to Rel, of whose attributes and character nothing 

however is known. If his epithet was borrowed from ‘ tlic ocean,* 


andS[^T^, ‘ a donor,’ Ac., he may also be enumerated among the others 
Di' tliis <dass : nevertheless, from those who ado[)ted his name, such as 


Alerodach-Baladan or Raladas (perliaps 




' nourish- 


ed or cherished by IMiradak or IVlerodaeli ’), Evil Merodach, Mesessi Mor- 
dach, Sisi Mordach, Mardoeentes, and Mardocempad, it is evident, that 
he was one of the j)rincipal deities of Ibibylon. 

’rhe worship of fire, froni time immemorial, was a prominent part of 
lOnstern devotion, and was observetl in Rabylonia long before the Persian 
eon(|uest. In Assyria and Syria it also every where prevailed. We retrace 

it in lOsar (^f^^ — jS\ ), whose title most evidently entered into the 
names of Ksarhaddon, Share^ery and many others ; and wc may verify 
our assertion by the recorded fact, that the ehunents, particularly air 
and fire, were among the primitive objects of worship in these coun- 
tri('s. We likewise remark Himmon, an Assyrian and C’anaanitish 
deity, from whom several places were denominated, wliicli has been 
variously derived from rran , dot > and even from poy , ‘ a pomegranate.' 
From the interpretation of llcsycliius, 0<of, some have 

argued him to have been the same as one of the llamas, although it would be 
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difficult cliForiologically to authenticate the hypothesis. On other grounds, 
Ruunioii has been imagined the planet Venus, and on some still different, 
the planet Saturn. a title of the Indian Caina, or god of love, 

answers to the name, but though, it cannot be dotermined if they were the 
same, the fact of a city in the plains or valley of Megiddo having been 
called Madad-Rimmon, would incline us to connect tifis deity with rites 
somewhat similar to those ot Mylitta. 

In Nineveh ^vas an equally unknown idol, called Xisroch, which the 
folkmers of Rabbinical traditions have supposed to have been Saturn, and 
to have been worshipped under the form of a dove. Among the Assyrians 
the moon was a male deity, “ Dens Lnnns” as among the Hindus and 
other ancient people : may not this name, therefore, liave proceeded from 


‘ni ght,’ and , ^ to move,* or * to shine ?' since the Hin- 

dus not unfrequently apply to it the epithet 

It has been the general opinion, thatThammuz, who was also worshipped 
in Babylon, was Adonis. The legend which IMaimonides has preserved in 
his Moreh Xtdochifn, that the name was derived from 4’hnmmuz, an idola- 
trous priest, is scarcely worthy of notice. His feslival was partly one of 
mourning and one of jubilee, like (hat of the lost and re-found Osiris, or, as 
Creuzer has shown, the sun in winter and summer. In ior/^X/V/Thiimmuz 


certainly appears in 


connection with 


mourning 


:-rT5nT , ^ darknes.s. 


gloom * (whence IVnna-Gfuta symbolizes a slate of (lark?u\ss or ignoi fnicej, 
will not very inaptly express all tliat is recorded of him. Alorus, llui lirst 
mythical king of ljab\Ion, who is idenlified with Bel, or the sun, is j)lainly 
a Babylonian title — ‘ (be god of light.* 

Whether tliere be any analogy lietween the names of Durga and Derceto, 
each must decide for himself. No one conversant 'with the Hindu system 
can possibly examine the records of Babylon (scanty as they are) Avitliout 
observing many decided parallels -the deilication of heroes, ever insepa- 
rable from the planetary worship, most ])robably originated in Babylonia, 
and there also sprang the firs^ germ of that system which afterwards spread 
its influence over the East. Babylonia, therefore, instead of Egyj)t, may 
more correctly be accounted the nursing-cradle of the ^vorld. 

Conformably to this system of deilication, Nimrod, undoubtedly an histo- 
rical personage, became elevated to the ht'avenly Orion, or the Vpa of Job 
and Amos; and though we read of BeFs tomb, like that of .lupiter in 
Crete, of one as w ell as of the other it may be said, witli the l\)ct, 


’^'evTTur 

gVe-* a'it'i. 

Agathias quotes from Ikrosus, that Hercules was worshipped at Babylon, 
under the. name of whom, like the Tyrian Hercules Melcarth, we 

may infer to have been an incarnation of the sun. The nearest term to 
this is ‘ twilight,* or , twilight personified as the daughter 

of Brahma and wife of Siva : — the term, however, denotes ‘ noon ' and 
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other parts of the day. We, indeed, read of a deified sage and Jaina 
emperor of the universe called , hut can trace no connection be- 

tween them bevond the name. In the Rhenisches MnseiaUy Professor 
Muller lias discussed the titles^ Sandon and Sardan, wliich htivc been 
supposed to be connected with Agathias avers JSandon to have 

been of ancient I'ersian origin. In Sanskrit \vc remark in the 

sense of eternal, &c., a cognomen of Bralima, Vishnu, and Siva, and in 
the feminine, of their Saetis : and if Sardan be a correct reading, it must be 
a compound of , ^ essence," and , ^ to giv(‘," whence llurga and 

Saraswati are denominated 1 . But ni*llher of these seems jicr- 

fectly applicable to l lereules Sandys, and tiic names were probably distinct. 

From the circumstance of sacred doves having Ijccn ke[)l in tlie Assyrian 
and neighbouring temples, (.Veuzer has assert(‘d such to have licen the 
form under wliich Semiramis was worshipped, her name implying in Sans- 
krit a ‘ mountain-dove." I know not his authority beyond 
mountain." iMiinter has adopted the notion, and endeavoured to fortify it 
by Biblical passages, in which he siijiposes Baljylon metaphorically ex- 
pressed by nje, ^a dov<>*;" but thes(j are capable of a very dilierent inter- 
])rctation. A member of the Royal Society of Literature considers her a 
Samaritan ; but this is a mere play on the word, and destitute of all corro- 
borative evidence. But, since 1 Jerodolus avers that the overflowings of the 
Euphrates made Babylon like a sea or lake, until Semiramis restrained 

them by dams, nifty not the name be rather deducible from 

boundary, bank, or shore,' and , * wattM’ ’ (or TW , ^ a river ’), 

perhaps, originally with the allix or ? The correctness of Hero- 
dotus is avouched by h\ xiv. 23, wliere ho seems to threaten Babylon 
with a reduction to its former condition. 

l^aniasciijs says that ''A 7 ru(r^v was the name of the male, and Tuv3^i of the 

female principle: the first appears to be flic ])artieiple , ^ nourish- 

ing,’ with an intensive or the common Ba])ylonian article jirclixed, and 
Tetv^i, who, in tliis duenmont is called Og^v,’ a eorrnption of 

, ^thc mother of the gods.’ ’I'iieir son is denominated 
wliich recalls to our minds , a cognomen of Brahma, Vishnu, 

Caina, c^e., from ^T^, the illusive principle, and , a title of 

(Jama, nearly equivalent to the other. TIic next race iiienlionod in this 
document is styled kxi Unless Jlagon wilh sonic energy 

be intended, Daksha — Daksliayini and Dakshina may assert tlicir claims. 
The third race is named Kui^'Acre-A/^oif whctlicr these relate to 

■Rfsik and , and even as all applied to the sun, or to 

* 1 iiniimulvcTtcd on tlicsw in the Forci.vn Litfim/y Gazrttr. 
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the Kinnaras and the Suras with the Babylonian article prefixed, is a diffi- 
culty which may not be solved. From these sprang three, " Aydv, "'Iaaivov, 
Kdt *Ah.** We may reasonably expect many of these to have been titles of 
one and the same deity, multiplied by tnndition into distinct personages : 
thus, Anos seems to be , a title of the sun with the Creek termina- 
tion; Illinos, perhaps the introducer of agriculture in Baby- 

lonia, whence Baladcva received also the same cognomen in India; and 
Aos, probably another solar epithet, = . From A os and Auvkh 

came Bel the Demiurgus: Dauke, therefore, is doubtless , Uhc 

earth,’ although in Hindu mythology we discover both , the mo- 
ther of Krishna, and , the mother of one of the Munis. 

There is every thing in this legend to suj^port the idea, eitlier of a sneer- 
dotal language in Babylon allied to the Sanskrit, or of the genuine C'haldee 
having been some dialect of it. The counterparts in religioi» lead us nearly 
to the same result. However fabulous be the Apocryphal story of. Bel and 
the Dragon, it at least tends to prove other allirmations, that the seipent- 
worship prevailed there, like that of Vasuki and the Nagas in India; a!»d 
the Babylonian gems are sufficient to convince us, that cows, oxen, cVc. 
had divine honours ascribed to them, like the Figy|)tian Apis and Mnovi, 
and the Hindu Surab’hi. The cutting off of the heads of Brahma and Bel 
are not different in origin, and the philosophical characters of Bel and 
Omorca, as the male and female principles, were perhaps only known to 
the vulgar by a custom similar to the Linga and ^’onipuja. The 

or Boetulia were correspondent to the »Salagrama, and Miinter 
believes all the conical stones found near the Tigris to have been of this 
description, and argues, not Avithout plausibility, that from this belief may 
have arisen the stone images of the gods. Though it is clear from th^ 
Jewish prophets, that the Babylonian idols were commonly of u'ood, but 
often overlaid with gold and precious substances, yet Daniel re(?ords stone 
images in Babylon. IMarblc idols have also been found under its ruins : 
now, cLS it is known that the vicinity yields no stone, it is presum])tive that 
these must have been brought by the Chaldees. They could not have been 
introduced by the Persians. The Babylonian festivals also had a close rela- 
tion to those of the pagan world in general: — one Athenams calls io^rnv 
'SetKiSvy which corresponded to the Saturnalia of the Romans, and had a 
well-known counterpart in India. The term itself is Babylonian from ^ 
Arabice ; and the slave, who presided over it, dressed as a king, and 
called by the Greeks derived his epithet from j3d . The procession 

of images and Icctisternia, the bloodless and bloody offerings practised there, 
were in perfect unison with those which we may observe in various places, 
and when we consider their vicinity to Assyria, the former situation of the 
Phoenicians on the Red Sea, the intercourse which must have existed with 
Syria either across the desert or through Mesopotamia, and the early traffic 
of the Arabs with Hindustan, we shall find sufficiently adequate causes to 
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explain the effects. These, though Baby lonia were the parent-seat oT l!ie 
great idolatry, will show how its more complicated parts may have been 
transmitted to it from other regions. Julius Valerius makes meiilbuj of tlie 
oracle of Bel ; and it n ould have been strange, if the mighty Babylon Jiiul 
been wanting in oracular responses, necromancy, and otlier divinatory pro- 
cesses. From the extended adoption of the rites of jVlylitta, Miinter even 
conjectures the ris^niDr^, about which so much lias been fruitlessly Avritten, to 
have been tents erected for the ])urpose of those rites. The magi of Babylon 
Iiave also been incorrectly suf)jH)S(‘d of Persian origin, since, long Ijefore the 
invasion by that nation, Jiucmiah mentioned their puesident ( 29 - 3 :]) among 
the Clialdees: but after the occupation of the city by the Ihusians, avc can 
scarcely doubt that they imbibed the mngian doctrines of their com|uerors. 
Saneoniatho, in his cosmogony, notices two orders, — ''\uvvo<; Kott Mciyo-;, on 
Avliich Wagiior lias indulged himself in most v isionary ideas. "'Auwog may 
be either a metathesis of 3r?T5T , a title of a brahman, or a participial 
form of to servo, to honour;* and Muyog, like the Persian ^ 

a])pears to have originated in the root ^ ‘ to worsliij),* with the aflix 

being' cliniif'vd to ), whence aNo came tlic .Sanskrit ivord 
jPtJ , ‘ a Mug, the country of the Mugs,’ &c. Some, from a certain simi- 
larity in his functions, inive identified the with the It is 

evident, however, from tlie theism of the l^oisians and the demonolatry of the 
Babylonians, that Avhon the\ arc mentioned in the time of the C’haldee.s, 
there must have b(*en a remarkable dilferencM* lietween the tuo orders; as 
their general name, in the time of Daniel, seems to have been or ‘ w ise 

men,’ was jirobably a term burrowed from the Chaldee, properly so 
called. 

I’hese have b(*en variously classed : iMiinler arranges them in the follow- 
ing manner: supposed to have been deeipherers of pietorial or hiero- 

glyphic characters, which is the name given by Moses to the lO^yplian 
order. Some have retraced this name to the Coptic, and others have 
imagined it to be the IVrsian , but it may also IiaAo had a rela- 
tion to ^frPT , ^ wise, Icarncil, skilful ’ which Avill moreover 

answer to J3anicl’s occasional acceptation of it in the sense of ‘ diviners and 
astrologers.’ — magicians, or those w ho, from their know leilge of tlie 
secrets of nature, Avere so accounted : — , probably, astronomers or 
astrologers, both of Semitic origin. — pu , augurs or soothsayers : (perhaj)s 

there is some trace of this in the root «to search, to investigate 

though it rather appears to bo Semitic.) — , (Mialdces, whom Miinter 
conjectures to have been those who, after their con(|uost of Baby lon, were 
initiated into the magian institutes. Possibly, they belonged to the sacer- 
dotal class of the genuine Chaldees; for these must have had their own 
Asiat, Joar. N .S. Vo L. lb N o.33. I ) 
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classes/ over each of which was a president subject to the Arofaimagus, and 
their privileges and possessions, as recorded by Diodorus Sidulus, closely 
^Approximated to the nature of those belonging to the Hindu and Egyptian 
priesthood. Diodorus has preserved the name of one of their most distin- 
guished Archimagi,=BgA8ffVf, which w^as decidedly a compound of Bel and 

fscr. * chief' or ^ ruler,* i,e. appointed by Bel ; and the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions mention another magian high priest, called or , which 

Georgi most strangely renders . It cannot be expected that the 

meaning of this name should be precisely defined ; but I tvould compare 


with it 


, a Budd’ha 


or deified teacher of the Baudd'hists, or 


a sacrifice,* with ^ to kill* = , <a sacrilicer.* 

Now, as these magi had several religious establishments, among which may 
be enumerated that in Babylon, that at Orchoe in Chalda'a, that at Bor- 
sippa in Babylonia, that at Hipparcnc in Mesopotamia, 4&:c., however they 
may have differed from each other in peculiar sectarian dogmatism, \ve can 
])lainly perceive how their wisdom became celebrated even by those who 
knew little else of them than their fame. And this w as perhaps still more 
the ease w’hen they appended to their previous erudition the higher doctrine 
of the Persians respecting the counteracting principles of the universe, and 
the multitudinous host of I zeds, Amshaspands, and b'uruhers with w'hich 
they overloaded their theology. The Babylon it Nameriy how ever, seem 
to have been anterior to this incorporation of faith and to have been those 
gernatric and cabbalistical reveries, in w hich the Jew s indulged themselves 
after their captivity. 

In this paper it has been attempted to examine if any grounds existed in 
support of the hypothesis, that this order of priests had a sacerdotal lan- 
guage, and that some dialect of the Sanskrit (as Colonel Kennedy imagines) 
once flourished in Babylonia, in the hope that it may hereafter be applied to 
the purpose of developing the long hidden mysteries of the Babylonian 
bricks. It is not wdshed that any further stress be laid on these etymolo- 
gies than future inquiries shall justify : it is sufficient if they prove that there 
is some probable warrant for having recourse to the Sanskrit in a research of 
this nature, 


D. G. Wait. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ABDALLAH BEN ZOBAYR.* 

With the exception of Ali, no individual amongst the Arabians who, in 
in the first century of the Hegira, aspired to the dignity of khalif, combined so 
many powerful claims, and possessed in so high a degree the qualifications 
which should influence the suffrages of the Moslems, as Abdallah, the son of 
Zobayr.-f* No one could boast a more illustrious descent: on both sides, his 
family was united by numerous bonds of relationship with Mahomet and his 
principal companions. Zobayr, the father of Abdallah, was one of the pro- 
phet s apostles, and one of the ten to whom he had formally promised a place 
in paradise ; and after Mahomet’s death, he was one of the electors who nomi- 
nated the first khalif. The n}atcrnal grandmother of Abdallah was Safiah, 
daughter of Abd-almotalcb and aunt of Mahomet. His mother, Asma, was the 
daughter of Abu-bekr the Just. The surname of Abdallah Abu-hekr ov 
Ahu-holiayr; the former was most commonly used. Aysha, the favourite wife 
of Mahomet, was his maternal aunt. Khadiga, the prophet’s first wife, was 
his father’s paternal aunt. 

Asma, Abdallah’s mother, emigrated from Mecca to Medina whilst pregnant 
with him; she was delivered in the first year of the Hegira. According to 
another account, he was born twenty months after the commencement of the 
era. lie was the first child born at Medina of mohajir emigrant ’) parents. 
He was the eldest son of Zobayr. His mother carried him to Mahomet and 
placed him upon his knee. The prophet called for a date, chewed it, and then 
spat into the infant’s month, who thus, say the historians, received, as his first 
aliment, the saliva of the apostle of God. The latter then rubbed the babe’s 
palate with the date, blessed him, and implored the favour of the Almiglity 
upon him. 

The birth of Abdallah was a source of great joy to the mohajirs, because a 
report had prevailed amongst them that the Jews, by means of ciichantmcuts, 
had doomed them to die without issue. Mahomet gave the child the name of 
Abdallah, that of his father, and the surname of his maternal grandfather, 
Abu-bekr. 

' The first word Abdallah could pronounce distinctly was seijf, ‘ sword,’ which 
he was never tired of repeating, Zobayr, at this, exclaimed that the child 
would be one day a warrior of renown. J 

Abdallah was but eight years of age when he declared in favour of the 
pseudo-prophet, who signified his approbation by a kind smile and a flattering 
encomium. Aysha was very fond of Abdallah, treated Inm as if he had been 
her own son, superintended his education, and at her death named him her 
heir. 

During the life-time of Mahomet and the khalifat of Abu-bekr and Omar, 
Abdallah resided at Medina. One day, being at play with other children of 
his own age, an Arab, passing, cried out after these young folk ; they imme- 
diately fled, except Abdallah, who retreated slowly, when the Arab, who was 
the khalif Omar, coining up to him said, “why did you not run like your com- 
panions?” — “Prince of the Faithful,” replied the child, “ I had done nothing 
wrong, consequently I had no reason to fear, and the roail was not so narrow 
as to require me to give way to you.” 

Abdallah was present with his father ut the battle of Yannook, in which 

• Abridgcil from an cla'iorsitc ** Historical Memoir on the Life of Abdallah ben Zobair,” from orif;ina) 
authorities, by M. Quatiirmicrb, in the Jowcmil for Aprii-Junc, 
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the Greeks were completely defeated. When the Arabs entered Egypt, under 
Amru ben Ahis, Abdallah was, with his father and brother, in the Miisulmnn 
army : all three attested by their signature the treaty with the Copts, whereby 
the latter stipulated to pay an annual tribute to the victors,* He presided, by 
order of Othinan, at the edition and transcription of the Cornn^ in conjunc- 
tion with Zayd ben Thabct, Seyd ben Asy, and Abd-alrahmen ben Hurcth. 
In A.II. 20, he took the city of Istakhar.-f* 

Soon after, the khalif Othman despatched a body of troops, under Abdallah 
ben Saad, governor of Egypt, to make the conquest of Africa.f This officer 
encountered, in his passage, the patrician Gregory ,ji prince of Africa, at the 
head of 120,000 men, who fought a number of battles with the Musulmans. 
Othman, uneasy at receiving no intelligence from his army, sent Abdallah ben 
Zobayr, at the head of a large body of troops, to procure and transmit an accu- 
rate report of the situation of the army. 

Abdallah reached the camp by forced marches, and was received with cries 
of joy and the ejaculation “ God is great !” Gregory heard these sounds in 
the camp of the Moslems, and learning the}^ had received a reinforcement, was 
dejected at the news- Prior to the arrival of Abdallah, the Musiilniaiis had 
commenced an engagement with the enemy before dawn, which they continued 
till noon : when the cry was heard which announced the time of prayer, both 
sides, with one accord, returned to their tents and rested till the following 
day. Abdallah, joining during the action, observed that the general was not 
at the head of the Musulmans, and w'as informed that he kept himself aloof on 
account of a proclamation made by Gregory, that if any one of his soldiers 
killed Abdallah ben Saad, he should receive 100,000 pieces of gold and liis 
daughter in marriage. Abdallah visited the general, and persuaded him to 
proclaim a similar reward to any one who should kill Gregory, with the addi- 
tion that he shoulil be a|)pointcd governor of the provinces dependent upon 
him. II The suggestion was adopted. Abdallah then pro[>oscd a stratagem, in 
order to bring the contest to a speedy issue, namely, to leave in camp a select 
body of the Mustdman troops, to wear out the Greeks by a protracted combat, 
and then to fall upon them with the fresh troops. With the assent of the com- 
panions of the prophet, who were present, this scheme was put into execution.. 
A chosen body of Moslems was left in camp, each having his horse ready 
saddled ; and with the main army the general marched out, engaged the Greeks, 
and prolonged the combat till noon. At the cry for prayers, the Greeks pre- 
pared to retire, according to custom ; but Ebn Zobayr continued the conflict 
with renewed vigour, till they were spent with fatigue. He then sounded a 
retreat. The soldiers of both armies laid down their arms, and threw them- 
selves on the ground to get some repose. Ebn Zobayr, in the mean time, led 
out the fresh troops from camp, and rushed upon the Greeks, who were unpre- 
pared for this onset, with furious impetuosity, amidst shouts of “ God is 
great!” The Greeks had not time to take up their arms, and were routed 
with frightful slaughter. Gregory fell by the hand of Ebn Zobayr; his 
daughter, who was amongst the prisoners, was given to him by the Arabian 
general, and Zobayr made her his concubine. The Musulmans got an immense 
booty: each horseman had 3,000 pieces of gold, and each foot soldier 1,000. 
Another account states that Ebn Zobayr himself declared that he won the 

♦ Abu’lniahasen. t Fasi, an.i the author of the Kitnh Alfahrest, 

% See an historical account of the Conquest of Africa by the .Vrabs, by M. Otter, Asiatic Journal, 
vol. xxi. p. 7.*U. 

§ George, governor of Africa, according to M. Otter. 
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victory in the following manner. Gregory had attacked the Moslem camp, 
and Ebn Zobayr, observing the Greek general mounted on a grey mule, 
attended by two young girls, who shaded him with peacock’s plumes held over 
his head, and that he was some distance in the rear of his troops, there being 
soldiers in the interval, procured, with great difficulty, access to the Moslem 
comniandcr-in-chief, and obtained his permission to attack Gregory. Selecting 
thirty chosen horsemen, he cut his way through the enemy’s line, and galloped 
towards the Greek general, who supposed at first that he was charged with a 
message. Finding his mistake, he turned his mule to fly ; but Ebn Zobayr 
struck him to the ground with his lance, the two damsels falling on him. 
Abdallah then leaped from his horse, attacked Gregory with his sword, struck 
off his head, and fixing it on the end of his lance, exclaimed “ God is great !” 
The Moslem army, re-animated at the sight, rushed upon the Greeks, who 
were broken and totally routed. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr was despatched by the Musulman general to convey to 
Othiuan the news of this great victory. He arrived at Medina, without chang- 
ing his horse, in twenty days. In the presence of the khalif he related the 
details of the fight, and the prince, delighted with the narrative, asked the 
messenger if he would repeat it in the general assembly of the Musulmans. 
Abdallah consenting, the khalif led him by the hand to the matubar (‘ pulpit,’ 
or ‘ reading desk ’), and requested him to reiterate the details of the glorious 
S11CCC.SS obtained by the Moslem arms. 

Zobayr, the father of Abdallah, hearing of this, came to the mosque and 
censured the conduct of Otliman, exclaiming angrily, “ what ! shall the son of 
Zobayr presume to ascend a place trod by the apostle of God ? 1 would rather 
die than witness such a sight.”* Another account states that Abdallah did 
not ascend the mambar^ but stood in front of it whilst making his speech, 
whilst the khalif was seated in the pulpit. 

It was on his arrival from Africa that Abdallah beard of the birth of his 
eldest son Kiiobayb and of his brother Arwah : both being born in the course 
of this year. 

Abdallah was, with Hasan and Ilosein, Abdallah ben Abbas, and other Mos- 
lems of distinction, in the army of Seyd ben Alas, when that general proceeded 
to the conquest of Jurjan and Tabaristan, 

Upon the tragical death of Othman, AH ascended the throne, to which his 
birth and brilliant talents entitled him. His reign was, however, a troubled 
one, and bis days were embittered by civil contentions, owing to a dangerous 
conspiracy concocted by the hatred of Aysha, an artful woman, the favourite 
wife of Mahomet, followed by the revolt of an audacious rival. In the first 
civil war, the pretext for which was to revenge the murder of Othman, and in 
which Aysha took so active a part, Zobayr was a bitter enemy of Ali, and did 
all he could to excite the Moslems against that prince. When Talhah and 
Zobayr, in concert with Aysha, determined to take arms against Ali, they 
endeavoured to draw Omm-Selma, one of Mahomet’s wives, to their side ; 
but she prudently dissuaded them, urging the temerity of the scheme, and 
exerted herself to the utmost to prevail upon them to desist from a project 
which would be attended with a waste of Moslem blood.f Abdallah, who 
stood at the door of the apartment, provoked at this unexpected opposition, 
keenly reproached this venerable woman with her constant want of friendship 
for the Zobayr family. Omm-Selma, nevertheless, reiterated her arguments, 

* Nowuiri. ♦ Kitab-i-fotooh. 
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though without avail : the conspirators persisted in their project, and set off 
from Mecca to Bassorah. 

‘ Aysha; who was with the advanced guard, arriving at a spring, some dogs 
barked at her, whereupon she asked the name of it. Being told it was 
Hawaby* she gave orders to return. The conspirators, ama2cd, inquired the 
reason. She replied, that the prophet had told her that one of his wives 
would come to a spring bearing this name, where dogs would bark at her ; 
adding, “ he conjured me to take particular care that I was not that person.” 

Abdallah, on coming up, and learning what had occurred, contrived a cul- 
pable artifice to deceive Aysha and to induce her to alter her resolution. 
He got fifty natives of the place to certify that the spring was not named 
Hawahy and that the spring bearing that name had been passed during night, 
and was a long way in the rear. Aysha, not distrusting the solemn testimony 
of fifty Musulmans, consented to pursue her route. The Moslem historians 
remark that this was the first Instance of false testimony recorded in the annals 
of Islamism.f 

On their arrival at Bassorah, Aysha chose Abdallah ben Zobuyr and Mo- 
hamed ben Talhah to fulfil the functions of Imam, and Abdallah was the first 
to offer prayers.^! Upon taking the field, Abdallah had the command of the 
infantry. 

Ali still endeavoured to prevent the effusion of blood ; he wrote to Aysha 
and the two chiefs, reminding them of their solemn oaths, and conjuring them 
to put an end to a war so impious and so uncalled for. Hts efforts were with- 
out avail. Abdallah ben Zobayr, in the face of the army, boldly accused Ali of 
the murder of Othman, and exhorted the troops to revenge their khalif and to 
fight manfully for their wives, their children, and their honour.^ Hasan, 
Ali’s son, refuted this calumny in the presence of the army. 

The two parties soon came to blows, and fought the battle so celebrated in 
the history ^of the Arabs, under the name of “ the Battle of the Camel.” || 
Zobayr, in the midst of the conflict, touched by a speech addressed to him by 
Ali, repented of the enterprize, and wished to retire from the contest. His 
son Abdallah ventured to reproach him, taxed him with cowardice, and 
accused him of inflicting indelible disgrace upon his family. Stung by these 
remarks, Zobayr rushed into the midst of the enemy and [lerished. Talhah, 
who was a joint commander of the army, likewise fell, and Ali gained a com- 
plete victory. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr, to provoke Ashter Nakhay, one of the chief officers 
and bravest champions of All’s army, struck him a blow, but received six or 
seven arrows and was unhorsed. The two rivals engaged on foot unarmed, 
and wrestled for some time without any decisive advantage on either side. At 
length Ashter, seizing with his robust arm Abdallah’s foot, threw him into a 
ditch and stood upon his chest. Abdallah called to his companions, kill me 
with Malek ; kill Malek with me thus he designated Ashter. The latter 
scornfully said, that if he did not respect in Ben Zobayr the relation of the 
prophet, he would tear him limb from limb.f 

Aysha, abandoned by her defenders, fell into the power of Ali, and obtained 
from that generous warrior the most honourable terms. As soon as her own 
life was safe, she evinced great anxiety for Ebn Zobayr, and promised a reward 
of 10,000 pieces of silver to any one who would assure her that her nephew 

* The name is also written Hnnoh or Jatvab, t Kitab-i-fooMi, % Ibid. 
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hffti not fallen. Being satisfied he was alive, she urged her brother Mo^ 
hamed, the son of Abu-bekr, to solicit an amnesty for hiiti. Mohamed rebuked 
her for thus interesting herself for one who had been the sole cause of her 
misfortunes. ** Brother,” she replied, ” do not exasperiate my sense of 
misery ; go and seek Abdallah ; he is the son of your sister, and I must see 
him,” Mohamed returned to the field of battle, and found Abdallah wounded 
and suffering great pain. He brought him into the presence of Aysha, who 
burst into tears, and besought Mohamed to implore, without delay, the 
clemency of Ali towards Abdallah. Mohamed hastened to the khalif and inter- 
ceded for him ; but the generous prince declared that the amnesty he should 
grant would comprehend all his adversaries without exception. 

Abdallah retained till his death the scars he had received in the Battle of the 
Camel. Zajer ben Kays relates* that, being one day at the bath when Ebn 
Zobayr was there, he saw upon the latter*s head a chasm so large that it would 
contain a bottle of oil : “ do you know,” observed Abdallah, “ who gave me 
this terrible blow ? It was your cousin, Ashter Nakhay.” 

After a profuse waste of blood, Ali, pressed by the murmurs of his soldiers, 
was weak enough to consent to an arrangement, which referred to two arbitra- 
tors the decision of the claims of the two pretenders to the throne. Moawiyah 
wrote to Abdallah ben Zobayr, as well as to Abdallah, son of the khalif Omar, 
inviting them to the conference.-!- They complied with repugnance : neither, 
probably, was convinced of the legitimacy of the claims of Moawiyah, or was 
much interested in his success. Disgusted, moreover, with the haughty inso- 
lence of Ainru ben Alas, who was the supporter of Moawiyah’s claims, they 
cither absented themselves from the conferences, or were quite passive there. 

When the dagger of a wild fanatic had ended the days of Ali, and Moawiyah 
was universally recognized as master of the Moslem empire, Abdallah, forced 
to disguise his hatred towards the usurper, and to defer to a distant time his 
schemes of ambition, led a life of inactivity, interrupted by occasional intervals 
of contests with the enemies of Islaniism. 

Africa, which had been the theatre of his earliest exploits, became once 
more the scene of his glory, Moawiyah ben Khodayj, being appointed by the 
khalif coinmander-in-chief of the Arab forces in that part of the world, took 
with him Abdallah ben Zobayr. He sent this officer in advance, at the head of 
a strong body, directing him to advance towards the city of Susah, as he had 
learned that a Greek patrician, named Nicephorus, sent by the emperor of 
Constantinople, had disembarked there with 30,000 men, Abdallah encamped 
upon a high hill, in view of the sea, 12,000 paces from the city. Hearing 
this, Nicephorus re-embarked and abandoned the coast. Abdallah, continuing 
his inarch, reached the sea-shore, and took up a position close to the gate of 
Susah. Dismounting from his horse, he and his whole army performed the 
evening prayers. The Greeks, surprised at the sight and at the security 
evinced by the Musulmans, sent out a strong body of cavalry and infantry. 
Abdallah, absorbed in devotion, appeared not to perceive the approach of the 
enemy, and continued calmly at prayer. When it was over, he leaped upon 
his horse and darted upon the Greeks, who were unable to sustain the shock ; 
they broke, fled, and took refuge behind their ramparts. 

Four years after, Moawiyah sent his son Yezid on an expedition into the 
Greek empire, and Abdallah, according to some historians, was employed in 
it. On the return of this expedition, he took up his residence at Medina. 

Moawiyah, to whom the assassination of Ali and the abdication of the feeble 
• Ebn Khilkan. t MakrW. 
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Hasan had secured the khalifat, meditated the perpetuating this dignity in his 
family. He formed the design of having his son Yezid crowned during his 
own life, and getting him acknowledged heir to the throne. By the advice of 
Zead, his adopted brother, he deferred this design for a few years. Zead died 
A.H. 53 ; and three years after, Moawiyah commanded his subjects to take the 
oath of fidelity to Yezid. All obeyed but five individuals, distinguished by 
their merit as well as by their birth, namely, Hosein, the son of Ali ; Ab- 
dallah, the son of Abbas; Abdallah, the son of Zobayr ; Abdallah, the son of 
the khalif Omar; and Abd-alrahman, the son of Abu-bekr. Moawiyah, being 
informed by Merwan ben Uakam, governor of Medina, of the opposition he 
was to expect from these eminent personages, resolved to overcome it in per- 
son. He undertook the pilgrimage to Mecca, and took care to pass by way of 
Medina. Hosein, Ben Zobayr, Ben Omar, and Abd-alrahman, advanced to 
meet the khalif, with the other inhabitants. According to the narrative of 
Tabari, Moawiyah, having invited them to acknowledge their future sovereign, 
and receiving a formal refusal, made no reply, but continued his journey. 
After accomplishing his pilgrimage, he repassed Medina, but thought it not 
prudent to have recourse to violent measures. Another account* states, that 
when the four personages above-named met Moawiyah, the prince received 
them with a severe look and menacing reproaches. When he had entered the 
city, they attended at his palace to pay their respects, but were refused ad- 
mission. Offended at this treatment, they quitted Medina, and took the road 
to Mecca. Moawiyah, ascending the mamhar^ assailed these respectable indi- 
viduals with violent invectives. Aysha exhorted him, if he persisted in his 
design, to employ only mild and conciliatory proceedings towards them, in 
order to engage them on his side. Moawiyah promised to do so, and on 
arriving at Mecca, treated Ben Zobayr, Ben Omar, and Alxl-alrahman with kind- 
ness and respect, and made them splendid presents. He pressed the former 
to acknowledge Yezid as khalif; and before be quitted Mecca, represented to 
all of them the benefits he had already conferred upon them, and promised 
further marks of favour. “ Yezid,” he observed, “is your cousin; I desire 
he should be recognized as khalif; the thing depends upon you ; do what you 
deem proper.” Abdallah ben Zobayr replied : “ you have, O Moawiyah, the 
choice of three courses. The apostle of God died without designating a suc- 
cessor; continue to fulfil the duties of the khalifat, and after your death, the 
Moslems will decide who they ought to elevate to this honourable post.” 
Moawiyah replied : “ 1 cannot accept this condition, because I do not perceive 
amongst you a second Abu-bekr, and I have little reliance upon your friendly 
intentions.” — “Well,” said Abdallah, “ then follow the example of Abu-bekr, 
who, though he had sons and relatives, all worthy of the khalifat, chose not 
his successor aipongst them, but named one of the most illustrious of the 
Koraishes, Omar ben Khattab. If this course be not agreeable to you, imitate 
Omar, who left the choice of khalif to six of the chief companions of the 
prophet, though he too had sons and kindred not unworthy of the station.” 
Moawiyah asked if there was not a fourth and preferable course ? “ No,” 

said Abdallah ; “lyour choice must be limited to these three.” 

It was probably during the stay of Moawiyah at Mecca that a circumstance 
occurred, which shows how little solicitous Abdallah was to ingratiate himself 
with the usurper. One day, at a meeting in the presence of the princef’jh 
Abdallah had a sharp altercation with Atabab, the khaliPs brother, and in the 
heat of the dispute, he sufTered some keen and offensive allusions to escape 

* The Kitab-i‘/otooh. q 1 The Kitab^lagdni, 
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him’ which pointml at the khalif himself. Moawiyah, true to his system of 
moderation, did not appear provoked at this libert}’, but turning to Abdullah, 
repeated from an okl poet. 

How fondly men indulge in thoughtless speech ! 

He that has once betrayed exults in wrong. 

And generous souls become n prey to craft. 

Moawiyah thought to remove the obstacle to his views by marrying his son 
Yezid to Omm -Hakim, the favourite daughter of Abdallah ; but the latter,* 
when aware of the design, determined to give his daughter to his nephew, 
Abdallah, the son of Arwah. When the courier of Moawiyah arrived, and 
delivered toEbn Zobayr the letter containing the demand of the hand of Omin- 
Hakim, Abdallah, who had used the utmost expedition to celebrate the nup- 
tials, detained the envoy till he was witness to the marriage. 

Notwithstanding his aversion towards Moawiyah, Abdallah did not omit to 
press his personal claims upon the prince, nor failed to employ whatever expe- 
dients could facilitate the success of his objects. The khalif had a frccd-woman, 
named Mayah, who undertook to convey to him the petitions of individuals. 
Abdallah, one day, attended to be admitted to this woman. Some one express- 
ing astonishment at seeing such a person as he dancing attendance at the 
door of Mayah, he replied : when we cannot get at the head of affairs, we 
must endeavour to seize hold of the tail.’’f 

Moawiyah, having reached the end of his career, and being about to des- 
cend into the tomb, summoned into his presence his son Yezid, whom he had 
nominated as his successor, and who had received as such the outward recog- 
nition of the Miisulmans, and gave him the most judicious advice respecting 
his conduct when he succeeded to the khalifat, in order that he might foil the 
projects of his rivals and corroborate a still tottering dominion. lie recom- 
mended him, above all things, to conciliate and gain Hosein, the son of Ali, 
since he, as the descendant of the prophet, had a sure hold upon the affection 
of most Musulmans. He enjoined him strictly to keep his attention fixed 
upon the proceedings of Abdallah ben Zobayr, whom he represented as a per- 
son of moderate understanding, of slender rhetorical powers, of gigantic 
projects, of little constancy and tenacity in the management of affiiirs, and 
whose character was full of perfidy and artifice; that he evinced sometimes 
the boldness of a hungry lion, and sometimes all the cunning of a fox. ** My 
son,” added he, “ regulate your conduct towards this man according as he 
behaves to you ; if he should happen to manifest a pacific disposition and con- 
sents to recognize you, treat him with the utmost kindness.” 

Scarcely had Moawiyah closed his eyes, when Yezid, after being recognized 
as khalif by the inhabitants of Damascus and all Syria, appointed his cousin, 
Walid ben Atabah, to the government of Medina, instead of Merwan ben 
Hakam, who had hitherto held that post. He gave the command of Mecca to 
Amru ben Scyd. Walid was no sooner installed in his high dignity than he 
received from Yezid a formal order to require from the inhabitants of the city 
the oath of fidelity to the new khalif. He was enjoined especially to summon 
before him Hosein, Abd-alrahman, Abdallah ben Zobayr, and Abdallah ben 
Omar, and to obtain their adhesion voluntarily or by force.J “ If any one of 
tihem,** added Yezid, “ refuses to recognize me, cut off his head and send it 
immediately.” Walid, terrified at such a commission, called to his aid his 
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predecessor^ Merwan ben Hakaro, and asked him what he should do. Merwan 
advised him to call the four personages in question into his presence imme- 
diately, before they knew of Moawiyah’s death, and to invite them to take the 
oath of allegiance to Yezid. He added, that if they refused, it was necessary 
to take off their heads instantly, in order to prevent interminable troubles. 
Walid continued in a state of consternation ; he shed tears, and deplored the 
hard fate which the order of his sovereign imposed upon him. Merwan repre- 
sented the enmity of the house of Ali against that of Oinmiyuh, and the civil 
wars to which a less energetic conduct would give rise amongst the Musiilmans. 
He added, that there was every thing to fear from the ambition of Abdallah 
ben Zobayr. 

Walid thereupon despatched one of his oflicers to invite the four indivi- 
duals. He found them conversing together in the mosque near the tomb of 
Mahomet. When the envoy had delivered his message and departed, Ab- 
dallah ben Zobayr observed to Hoscin, ‘*this is not the usual time for the 
emir to give audience. What can he have to say to us ?” Ilosein replied : 
** my opinion is, that Moawiyah is dead adding, that he had dreamed he was. 

If so,” said Abdallah, “ the emir has called us to take the oath of fidelity to 
Yezid. What will you do ?” Hosein protested that he would never consent 
to recognize Yezid as his sovereign ; he is passionately addicted to wine, 
debauchery, and hunting,” added he : ** and moreover, his father swore to 
my brother Hasan, that when he died, he would transmit the khalifat to me, 
and not to either of his sons.” 

In the meantime, the envoy of Walid returned to announce to the four 
friends that the governor was ready to receive them. Hosein, in a loud voice, 
declared he would attend him. He then told Ids companions that he had 
determined to go to Walid in order to ascertain what he bad to say to them. 
Abdallah ben Zobayr exclaimed : ** son of Ali, we are ready to sacrifice our- 
selves for you ; for I fear, if Walid gets you in Ids power, he will imprison or 
put you to death.” Hosein said his intention was not to go alone to the 
audience, but to take with him a number of friends, with swords concealed 
under their robes, and who, at the first signal, would fly to his defence ; .so 
that, at the worst, he should sell his life dearly. 

Accordingly, Hosein took with him his slaves and freedinen, to the number 
of fifty, armed with concealed swords, commanded them to remain at the 
gate of the governor’s house, and told them, if they iieard his voice calling for 
help, to rush in and save him. 

Hosein found Merwan ben Hakain along with Walid. The latter having 
apprised him of the death of Moawiyah, invited him to acknowledge Yezid as 
legitimate khalif. Hosein alleged that so important an affair ought not to be 
discussed secretly. " To-morrow morning,” said he, “ let the emir, after pub- 
licly notifying the death of Moawiyah, and receiving the oaths of the inhabi- 
tants of Medina, call upon me in my turn, ns well as iny three friends, so that 
the whole matter may be finished at once.” Walid declared that he acceded 
to the proposition. 

In vain did Merwan endeavour to prevail upon him not to let an opportunity 
escape, which would probably never recur, but to arrest Hosein, and if he 
refused to submit, have him beheaded. Walid declared his repugnance to use 
violence towards a relative of the prophet, and told Hosein to retire 
return next day. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr, who had promised to visit Walid, delayed his visit. 
Messages were sent to him in vain, till at length he was told he would be 
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forced before the governor dead or alive, lie then sent his brother to Walid, 
and obtained a delay till the ensuing day. 

According to another report of this transaction, which appears to be 
founded upon the testimony of Abdallah himself,* the latter, after evening 
prayer, met in the streets of Medina Abdullah den Saad, under whose com- 
mand he had served in Africa, who had his face completely concealed. Recog- 
nizing him, however, he incpiired what had occurred since their parting, and 
how he had left the khalif. Receiving no reply, he added : “ what ! is the 
prince of the believers dead?** This question being unanswered, Abdallah 
hastened to find llosein, imparted to him his conjecture, urged him to decide 
pronqitly on the course he would take, observing that he had horses ready at 
his house, and that they ought to fix upon some place ns a rendezvous. The 
same traditionf adils, that Abdallah had scarcely f)artcd from Hosein when he 
was invited to the presence of the governor, with whom he found llosein and 
Merwan. The death of Moawiyah was officially announced to him; he 
replied by the formula : “ we must all return to Clod !” Being required by 
Walid to recognize Yezid as khalif, he answered: “ I know not whether the 
prince retains any resentment towards me on account of my refusal, during the 
life of his father, to acknowledge him as heir to the throne. If, therefore, J 
now comply with the requisition, Yezid cannot fail to suppose that I act under 
constraint, and my coin))liance will not gratify him so much as I desire. Wait 
till the morning, and assemble the multitude, when the administration of the 
oath may take place with due solemnity.” Merwan, casting a look at Ab- 
dallah, observed to Walid: “ it is just as 1 forewarned you; if this man quits 
this place, you will not see him again.’* Abdallah retorted with bitterness ; a 
strife conunenced betwixt Merwan and he, till they seized each other by the 
hair. Walid rose to separate theni. “ What !” exclaimed Merwan ; “ instead 
of acting as mediator betwixt us, why do you not call your guards?” Walid 
replied: “ I know what you mean, but I shall not follow your advice.” Then 
addressing Abdallah, he said : “ you arc at liberty ; go where you please.” 
Abdallah took llosein by the hand, and both departed, going first to the 
mosque ; they then retired to their dwellings and privily quitted the city, for 
*Mccca, which was then governed by Amru ben Seyd, surnaincd Ashdak. On 
his arrival in the city, Abdallah, who took the surname of the c.W/c, declared 
he came to seek an asylum in the kaabah, and to wait the course of events. 

Upon learning the flight of Abdallah and llosein, Walid, cxasfieratcd at 
being duped, sent thirty men on dromedaries in pursuit of the fugitives, who 
eluded their pursuers by taking a devious route. The governor then gave 
orders for the arrest of Abdallah*.s partizans, amongst them Abdallah ben 
Moti, a relation of the Khalif Omar. The prison gates, however, were forced 
and the captives liberated. 

Amru Ashdak, the governor of Mecca, evinced no hostile disposition to- 
wards Abdallah. j: This conduct induced the Khalif Yezid to deprive him, and 
Walid was nominated his successor. The latter, preferring to reside at Medina, 
administered the government of Mecca by a deputy. 

Abdallah ben Zobnyr, whose ambition aspired to the khalifat, was by no 
nieuns pleased at llosciii's residence at Mecca, being sensible that his birth 
,^nd personal qualities rendered him a formidable rival in the affections ol all 
Musulmans. He practised, however, the deepest dissiiiiulation on this 
l^int; paid the utino.st deference to llosein; affected an entire abstraction 
* Makrul. Taki-cdilla Fwi. t Makrizi. 4: Tabati. 
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from tlie things of this world, and passed the day m prayers and in the circum- 
ambulation of the holy edifice. 

In the meantime, Hosein received letters from the people of Kufiih, urging 
hiiti warmly to put himself at their head, pledging themselves to acknowledge 
him as khalif, and that the whole population of Irak would declare in his favour* 
Hosein was so moved by these seductive offers as to meditate seriously upon 
the project. One day, Abdallah, being on a visit to him, in the interval of 
common conversation, observed : ** I cannot think why it is that we allow 
usurpers to enjoy peaceably the fruits of their intrigues, although, as sons of 
those who accompanied the prophet in his flight, we have incontestable claims 
to supreme power. What do you intend to do ?” Hosein answered that he 
bad some intention to set off for Kufah and comply with the wishes of his parti- 
zans in that city. Abdallah instantly remarked : If I could reckon, like you, 
on a body of zealous partizans at Kufah, I would never quit that important 
city.’* But, apprehensive that Hosein might suspect his secret designs, he 
added, with hypocritical devotion : ** if you determine to remain in the Hejjaz 
and claim the supreme dignity, you will find in me, so far from a rival, your 
most zealous and devoted auxiliary.” Hosein replied that he had heard from 
his father that a ram would appear in Mecca, and cause the violation of its 
holy privileges, and that he was not desirous of being that ram. Well 1” re- 
joined Abdallah, ** remain here and place me at the head of affairs ; I promise 
implicit submission.” Hosein intimated that he did not approve of this sugges- 
tion, and the conversation dropped. 

Hosein mentioned to some of the party present Abdallah’s proposal of his 
occupying Mecca, of which he expressed his abhorrence ; and when Abdallah 
took leave, Hosein observed to the persons about him : ** that man wishes for 
nothing so much as to see me quit the Hejjaz, for be well knows that he has no 
chance with me in public opinion, and hopes that ray departure will leave him 
a clear field.” 

Meanwhile, Abdallah ben Abbas, in an interview with Hosein, besought 
him not to undertake the expedition to Kufah, representing the perils attend- 
ing so bold a project. Finding his advice unavailing, he said : if you quit the 
Hejjaz you will fill the son of Zobayr with joy ; for whilst you are here, no one 
regards him.” On leaving Hosein, Ben Abbas, meeting Abdallah ben Zobayr, 
addressed him in the following verse : 

Free is the air for thee, O soaring lark ; 

Nought now restrains thy flight or checks tliy joy. 

Scarcely had Hosein quitted the Hejjaz before the son of Zobayr began to 
put his ambitious projects into execution ; he declaimed against the sons of 
Ommiyah, and preached revolt against the princes of that house, exclaiming, 

who will fight for God, for the kaabah, and the holy city ?” 

Mecca was divided into two factions,* one for Yezid, the other for Abdal- 
lah ; the latter headed his partizans, whilst the def>uty of Walid led the other 
party. Abdallah, at length, forced this officer to quit the city. 

Soon afier (A.H. Gl) news arrivedof the tragical death of Hosein,f who, as 
is well known, perished miserably in the plains of Kerbela. Instantly, Ab- 
disllah stood up in the midst of the multitude, and, deploring in pathetic terms 
the catastrophe of the son of Ali, called down curses upon the people of Irak, 
and those of Kufah in particular. He pronounced a warm eulogy on the pifl^ 
of Hosein, and declared that his murderers should soon reap the fruit of their 
atrocious deed. 
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The friends of Abdidlah, thronging around, exhorted him to be openly 
recognized as khalif, since there was no one, now Hosein was removed, whose 
rivalry he need fear. He had already secretly taken the title, but in public he 
still retained the surname of ** Exile of the Holy House.” Abdallah repre- 
sented to his friends that this would be precipitate. 

The same year, Walid ben Atabab, the governor of Medina, came to Mecca 
on the pilgrimage, and went through the ceremonies of this religious act at the 
head of his partizans. Meanwhile the Khalif Vezid, being informed of the 
intrigues and secret proceedings of Abdallah, swore, in his Airy, that he would 
not receive the oath of fidelity from the rebel till he was brought into his pre- 
sence, his neck and hands loaded with chains : and he caused a yoke and fetters 
of silver to be made for that purpose.^ Being desirous of efiecting his object, 
if he could, without having recourse to arms, he despatched to his rival an 
embassy, consisting of ten inhabitants of Syria, with Noman ben Besliir, the 
nnsarecjf at their head : this embassy is termed by historians the rekb^ or 
* cavalcade.’ Yezid had sent to Abdallah ben Adhah, one of the ten, the 
silver chain to bind the son of Zobayr, with a silk burnoos^ or cloak, to con- 
ceal it from observation. 

On the arrival of the deputies at Medina, Abdallah ben Adhah met Merwaii 
ben Hakuin, to whom he gave an account of his mission, adding, that the 
khalif had written in these words to Abdallah ben Zoliayr: “I send you a chain 
of silver, a yoke of the same metal, and a bridle of gold, and I have sworn 
that you shall be brought into iny presence thus fettered.” 

The deputation arrived at Mecca and delivered their message. Noman ben 
Beshir being frequently alone with Abdallah, Ben Adhah said to the latter 
one day, **this ansaree is entrusted with no functions not confided to us; he 
is merely our head. I can see no difference between the mohajirs and the 
ansarees.” Abdallah replied in terms of contempt. Ben Adhah declared 
that Ben Zobayr should take the oath by fair means or foul. Abdallah placed 
all the deputies in prison, kept them confined for a month, and then sent them 
back to Yezid without an answer. 

Abdallah, however, sought Safiali, the daughter of Abu Obeyd, and wife 
of Abdallah ben Omar ; he declared to her that the cause of his revolt was 
the indignation he felt, as a zealous Moslem, at beholding Moawiyah and his 
son Yezid usurp the rights of others ; and he besought her to prevail upon her 
husband to recognize the son of 2k>bayr as khalif. Accordingly, Safiah spoke 
to Abdallah ben Omar of Ebn Zobayr, extolling his zeal, his talents, and his 
humble piety. Ben Omar interrupted her eulogies with the cold remark : 

did you not observe the milk-white mules on which Moawiyah rode when ho 
performed the pilgrimage ? The real motive which inspires Ebn Zobayr to 
take arms is to appropriate them to himself.” 

The ensuing year, Walid endeavoured to secure the person of Abdallab.if; 
The latter, hearing of his design, wrote to Yezid, saying, ” Walid is a fool, 
who will ruin all by his folly ; send another governor who will repair his faults.” 
Yezid was pleased at this letter, supposing it to evince a disposition to sub- 
mit. He immediately displaced Walid, and appointed in his stead Othman 
ben Mahomed, a young man without experience, who thought of nothing but 
gambling and debauchery. Yezid, informed of this, superseded him by 
/^pointing Amru ben Seyd, surnamed Ashdak, who had been already governor 
of Mecca. He had scarcely Tc- assumed his office; when Yezid wrote to him 
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expressly commanding him to commence hostilities against Abdullah ben 
Zcibayr.* Amru levied a force of about 20,000 men, the command of which 
he gave to Amru ben Zobayr, the brother, but sworn enemy, of Abdullah. This 
general divided his force into two parties, one of which advanced, under 
Onays ben Amru, to Dzu Tawa ; whilst Amru, at the head of the main body, 
encamped in the valley of Abtah. 

* Makrizi. Masoodi. Mirklioml. Taki-cildin Fasi. 
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INDIAN HISTORY.* 

No. V. 

We have copied, at the foot of the page, the long title of this useful 
work, in justice to those by wliom it was undertaken, iiiasiniich ns it is not 
merely inviting as a bill of fare, but because the names of the cooks rni- 
ploycd in its preparation may whet the aj)j)clites of those who sit down to 
the repast. To change our metaphor, it is a miscellany, which brings into 
a format once elegant and convenient every tiling that relates to India; un- 
folding, in a plain and intelligible manner, the complex system of our 
Indian empire, the awful vicissitudes of its history, civil and [>oIitical, 
through a long succession of conquests and perpetual alternations of power, 
with the romantic scries of adventures (a truly original feature in the w'ork 
before us) W'hich led to our first commercial intercourse w ith that astonish- 
ing country. 

We know of nothing that exhibits history in a more interesting aspect, 
or invests reality more wdth the charms of romance, than the splendid course 
of discovery and conquest by which the Portuguese established their domi- 
nion on the western shores of Hindostan. It is the first time in which this 
captivating information, scattered over books not abvu} s accessible, and too 
voluminous for easy consultation (the collection of Juan do Harros occujiy- 
ing four folio volumes, and that of Faria y Sousa three volumes in (piario) 
has been embodied in a shape fitted for general perusal. Nor arc the early 
voyages and settlements of the English destitute of interest, though thry are 
le.ss dignified, from the character of the agents, and less striking, from the 
slower progress and more cautious policy of their enterprizes. Their con- 
tests, however, with the Dutcli, which led to the dreadful outrt'igc called 
the nias.sacre of Amboyna, present topics of curious and painful iiticrcst. 
This part of the w'ork has teen ably executed by INJr Murray, in a diction, 
spirited, correct, and elegant. 

* Historical and Descriptive Account of British India, from the most remote Period to the Present 
Time, including a Narrative of the early Ponugucse and English Voyages, the Ilevulu lions in the 
Mogul Empire, and the Origin, Progress, and Establishment of the British Power : with IllustratioiiH 
of the Zoology— Botany— Climate, Geology, and Mineralogy : —also Medical Observations,— an 
Account of the Hindoo Astronomy— Trigonometrical Surveys — and the Navigation of the Indian Seas. 
By Huoh Murray, Esq., F.R.S.E. ; Jamkb Wir.soN, Esep, F.ll.S.E. and M.W.S. ; U. K. Ghk- 
▼JLLBf LL.D.; PROFxasoR Jamxbon : Wiiitxlaiy Ainhmk, M.D., M.ll.A.S., late of the Mcslical < 
Stair ^ Southern India; W'illiam Ruind, Esq., M.R.C.'.S. ; Profkhsor Wallack; and Captain 
Clarrnck DAI.BYMP1.K, llon. East-India('oiniiany’s Service. With a Map, and Twenty-six Eiigrav- 
ingi by Bratistoii. In Three Volumes. Being Vols. VJ., VIL, and Vlll. of the Cabinet 
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it was during the reigns of King John and his cousin Emonuch of 
Portugal, that Portuguese discovery was carried on with the greatest ardour; 
.lohn died in 149/), but Emanuel determined to follow up the enierprizes of 
Diaz, and impressed with tlie idea that the task of penetrating to India des- 
cended to iiiin by inheritance, in spite of the remonstrances of his coun- 
sellors, who reminded him that he would thus waste the resources of his 
kingdom in precarious and uncertain undertakings, applied himself to the 
iitting out of a grand expedition, the command of which he entrusted to 
Vasco de (iama, the hero of Camdens, who had acquired a reputation for 
nautical talent which his subsequent conduct confirmed. 

Ciama’s expedition sailed on the 8th of July 1497. After sailing four 
months, they had not reached tlic Cape, having encountered most probably 
severe tempests in the early part of the voyage. Quitting the inhospitable 
sliore of Africa, he steered directly to that great promontory, the passing of 
which was lo decide the fate of his enterprize. On the J8tli of November 
they approached it, and raised their courage to the highest pitch, to face 
the tempests they had been taught to expect in making its circuit; but keep- 
ing well out to sea, they rounded without danger that niighty and dreaded 
liarrier, an event which was to give a new character to the commercial 
polity of Europe. The first landing of Gama must be given in the words of 
the author. 

Gama, in landing for the first time on the shores of India, endeavoured to 
make a somewhat brilliant appearance. iJis sailors, in their best attire, moved 
in regular order, with triiinpcts sounding. lie was immediately placed in a 
palanquin, and carried forward on the shoulders of four men with such rapi- 
dity that his attendants, who were on foot, were soon left behind. Thus he 
found himself entirely in the power of the Hindoos ; but they made no im- 
proper use of their advantage. On reaching the banks of a river, the bearers 
waited for the remainder of the party, whom they embarked in two almadias or 
country-boats. There now' appeared in view a splendid pagoda with lofty 
pillars of brass, where the Portuguese were invited to land. They chose, on 
very slender grounds, to conclude that this must be a Christian temple, — 
because the half-naked ministers wore strings of beads like those of the 
liomish priests, sprinkled the company with water which might be consecrated, 
and presented sandal-w'ood powdered, as the Catholics do ashes. The Portu- 
guese, being ushered into the grand apartment, found the walls covered with 
images, which being willing to identify with those of the Madonna and saints, 
they threw themselves prostrate on the ground. Juan dc la Sala, however, 
chancing to look up and observe the strange and uncouth aspect of these 
imaginary apostles, some of whom brandished four or five arms and had enor- 
mous teeth projecting out of their mouths, judged it advisable to guard him- 
self by the exclamation, — *‘if these be devils, it is God ‘whom I worship.” 
The others laughed ; and soon verifying with their own eyes the just grounds 
of his apprehension, started up and regained the boats. 

On the arrival of the party at Calicut, to which the zamorin had now re- 
turned, they were joined by several friends of the cutwal, and other nobles or 
nayrs, who escorted them to the palace in pomp, with sound of trumpet. This 
royal residence, though built only of earth, was of great extent, delightfully 
situated amid gardens and pleasure-grounds. They were received at the gate 
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by a venerable old man, the chief bramin, dressed in long white robes cmble- 
niatic of purity. He took Gama by the hand, and led him through long halls 
into the presence-chamber, where the zamorin was found reclining amid all the 
luxurious pomp of the East. The couch was spread on a sort of platform or 
stage raised above the general level of the apartment ; his robe of the finest 
cotton, and his silk turban, were both richly embroidered with gold; from his 
ears depended rings adorned with the finest brilliants ; and his naked legs and 
arms were covered with bracelets of gold and precious stones. On one side 
an old man held a golden plate, on which was the betel leaf and areca, the 
chewing of which is esteemed a great luxury among Oriental nations; while 
on the other side was a golden vase to receive it when chewed. This lofty 
potentate, on the approach of the Portuguese, merely raised his head from 
the embroidered pillow on which it rested, and made a sign to an attendant to 
seat Gama on one of the steps leading to the throne. He received graciously, 
however, the admiral’s credentials, and promised to examine them at leisure, 
— ^meantime recommending that he should retire to rest, and appointing for that 
purpose a place where he would be secure against any annoyance from his 
Moorish adversaries. 

Albuquerque ranks with the greatest naval commanders of modern 
Europe. He was superseded in consequence of some intrigues carried on 
to supplant him in the favour of the monarch, and he died of vexation from 
the disgrace in 151,5. At his death, the Portuguese empire in the East 
had reached its utmost limits. Faria y Souza boasts that it stretched from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the frontier of Cliina, comprehending a coast of 
12,000 miles: an empty boast, since over this space Acre were not more 
than thirty factories, some of which were nearly a thousand miles from each 
other. Their real dominion, observes the writer, was on the ocean, where 
their .ships were victorious in every encounter. This species of empire they 
retained for a century, during which they were engaged in perpetual 
.struggles with the natives, whom their insolence, tyranny, and bigotry, had 
inspired with the bitterest enmity. But about the year 1000, a new enemy 
appeared, more formidable than any they had encountered, in the Dutch, 
who soon supplanted the Portuguese in the traffic of the East, and ader 
repeated efforts, drove them, in 1640, from Malacca, the capital of their 
possessions in that quarter of India, becoming complete masters of the 
Eastern seas and islands, with the exception of some settlements of the 
English on the coast of Sumatra. In tlie western provinces, the Portuguese 
had chiefly to encounter the English — a most unequal contest against tlie 
.superior power and policy of our countrymen. With the aid of the King 
of Persia, we deprived them of Ormuz ; they lost also their possessions on 
the coast of Africa, and were thus stripped of their dominions almost as 
rapidly as they acquired them ; Goa and Mozambique forming now only 
the shadow of that proud empire, which was extended over so great a part 
of the Eastern world# 

The summaiy of our early voyages and settlements is ably executed. 
Although mankind have at length learned, that distant traffic is by far less 
favourable to commercial prosperity than agriculture and manufactures, or 
the hoiiie*trade between closely contiguous countries than with markets in 
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distant regions of the globe, yet the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind has 
always been the incentive to mercantile enterprize, and diamonds, jewels, 
spices, once the staple articles of the East, have uniformly presented pecu- 
liar fascinations to a commerce with India. Even the mysterious remote- 
ness of the regions,** Mr. Murray well observes, that were to be the 
theatre of this intercourse— ^the train of adventure and uncertainty through 
which they were to be reached, — heightened their attraction, and were con- 
genial to the spirit of that bold and enterprising age.*^ The reigns of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth formed the era at which the industry and naval 
enterprize of England received their first impulse. But the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, the former by the discovery of the new passage, the latter by 
that of a new world in Uie west, had completely pre-occupied the ground. 
The English, therefore, liJid to contend against the active opposition of 
these formidable powers, who at that time held the dominion of the ocean. 

We refer our readers to Mr. Murray*s interesting account of the first 
trading associations, which were joint-stock companies, and the expeditions 
which they equipped. A regular annual intercourse was now formed, but 
the situation of the English was frequently endangered by the rivalry of the 
Portuguese. The naval power of Portugal, however, was now so feeble, 
that they scarcely ever encountered an English vessel without defeat. The 
Dutch were our most formidable rivals. After a series of hostilities, disas- 
trous to both nations, negociations were opened, and by patching up a sin- 
gular treaty, they became co-partners in the Indian traffic ; the former to 
have the half of the pepper trade and the third of that of the finer spices ; 
each nation to keep ten ships for common protection, under a council of 
defence,** consisting of four incmbers of each company. It might have 
been foreseen that stijiulations of this kind would lead to serious differences. 
The Dutch interpreted every question in their own favour, and refused the 
English their share of the trade till they had paid the sums which they 
themselves, w'itli or without necessity, had expended on fortifications. At 
last, the Dutch, availing themselves of their superior strength, proceeded to 
that dreadful outrage called the Massacre of Amboyna.** Mr. Mill has 
given a meagre and incorrect account of this transaction, and, studious to 
guard against national partialities, has ventured to assert that the affair was 
grossly misrepresented and exaggerated by his countrymen : — a most 
unwarranted assertion, and directly in the teeth of the highest and most 
authoritative evidence — the admissions of the Dutch themselves. " The 
English,** says the historian of British India, ought of all nations to have 
been the most ready to find an excuse and apology for the Dutch.*** The 
well-informed author of this portion of the work now under our considera- 
tion seems not to have contemplated the transaction through the haze of Mr. 
Milfs anti-national prejudices. 

It is obvious that the historical account contained in this valuable epitome, 
can have few pretensions to originality. Yet it is faithful and impartial, and 
as we approach our own times, fidelity and impartiality are historical vir- 
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tuGs not uinformly exhibited. How rarely, though the passions and affec- 
tions of the periods Uicy record have long passed away, do \vc find amongst 
our Indian historians a cool judicial mind, uncorruplcd by prejudice and 
unbribed by tlie love of singularity ! In the work of Mill, the only regular 
history now existing, facts are mercilessly distorted and inferences unwar- 
rantably strained, to support some unbending dogma of political economy, 
or some peculiar fashion of moral thinking, which, for want of a more 
appropriate phrase, is complimented witli the name of philosophy. These 
maxims, to wliich fact and probability, by the most Procrustes-like mutila- 
tion, are rendered subservient, are neither modestly propounded, nor only 
incidentally touched, but quasi Pyihius Apollo^ ceria ut sint et JixUy 
quof dixero, non ut honninculus unus e multisy prohahilia conjevturd 
sequensy* assumed as authoritative and oracular tenets. We were, there- 
fore, pleased to find the writer of this portion of the work untinctured by 
this idle spirit of philosophizing with facts, and for that leason, withhold- 
ing his concurrence in many of the (juestionabio and ridiculous positions of 
tliat able historian. Hence he dissents from Mr. Mill in ilirowing the 
blame of the Black Hole upon the English themselves, because they had 
used this apartment as a prison. “ The room,^* says Mr. Murray, 
eighteen feet square, was not absolutely small, alfording ample room for 
two or three, the greatest number whom they were aocustomed to confine 
in it. The circumstance that rendered it fatal, was simply the enormous 
number thrust into an apartment wholly unfit to contain them.” We were, 
perhaps, a little disappointed, that he should pass over without rebuke the 
absurd scepticism of Mill respecting Tippoo’s inhuman treatment of his 
prisoners : a noxious paradox in a grave historical work, because history 
would be divested of its most salutary lessons of civil wisdom, if strict 
moral justice were not duly observed towards the atrocities of the 
great agents that figure on its surface. Mr. Murray does not, indeed, 
affect to deny a fact attested by Wilks, Stewart, and above all by Scully, 
the recorder of his own sufferings during his captivity, — for how can it be 
doubted?— but as the leading historian of India had scattered serious doubts 
concerning it, we conceive that it ought to have been more emphatically 
stated. 

A befitting justice is rendered by the compiler to the comprehensive policy 
of Lord Wellesley, which Mill arraigns with more than his wonted acri- 
mony. Wc advert to the measures adopt'd against Tippoo Sultan, which 
have been universally considered as justified by the soundest maxims uf 
right and expediency. Mill asserts that the treaty, offensive and defensive, 
which Tippoo concluded with the French, afiurded no ground eitiier of* 
attacking or of dreading him, beyond what previously existed, and that 
whatever suspicions the governor general might have entertained of his hos- 
tile dispositions, and even of the measures lie was actually pursuing, he 
ought not to have proceeded on tlio.se suspicions without some overt act. 
A strange confusion of reasoning ! For surely the positive execution of a 
treaty aiming directly at the destruction of tin* British power in India with 
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the implacable enemy of the British name, — by whom a blow u])on that 
vulnerable part of the emj)irc liad l>cen long clierished, — constituted that 
overt act. Mill argues that, as the sultan had no means of effecting his 
plans, the treaty itself ought to have been held nugatory and disregarded. 
Is it not notorious, however, that he could depend upon the co-operation 
of the greatest military power in Europe, who, in the face of nearly iJie 
whole navy of (Ircat llritain, liad recently landed in Egypt a force suffi- 
cient to subdue it, with the avowed ulterior purpose of directing it to the 
conquest of India? ‘‘The dangers of a French invasion of India,’* the 
author sensibly remarks, ‘‘ were then perhaps overraUMl ; now, after the 
event, they are generally underrated ; for it seems highly probaldc, that the 
rulers of Franco, had they not boon involved in a series of continental 
wars, would have attempted to transport a large army into the h^ast, and it 
is by no means certain they would not have succeeded.” 

The dissolution of the Mahratta confederacy, and the grand scheme of 
defensive alliances, have always appeared to us to bo the master-pieces of 
liOrd Wellesley’s administration. The results experienced from the aban- 
donment of those principles bear unequivocal testimony to its merits. No 
sooner was that sagacious and provident sehemo reliiujuished, which j)laced 
the whole family of the Eastern states under British iniiuence, than 
India was again involved in calamity and disorder, and the materials 
furnished for more extensive and arduous hostilities ; a result which t)egan 
to unfold itself immediately upon the death of Lord Cornwallis, which 
placed Sir George Barlow in the chair: who, copying with servile fidelity 
the pacific views of his predecessor, and taking no more enlarged a mea- 
surement of his duty than the instructions given to that nobleman, adhered 
to them in the strictness of their letter, and rejected the prudent and well- 
reasoned modifications of them which were suggested by Lord Ijake. An 
opportunity was thus suffered to glide away, of destroying the power of 
Tlolkar with a comparatively trifling sacrifice; for if Lord Lake had not, in 
compliance with the new policy, been compelled to grant Holkar an advan- 
tageous peace at the very moment when he had driven him to seek refuge 
amongst the Seiks with the wrecks of his army, there would have been an 
end of his means to do us mischief. That peace, however, restored to him 
all that he had lost by the war, and enabled him to rc-collect tlie scattered 
embers of his power for new enterprizes, requiring fresh and increased 
expenditures of life and treasure to put down. 

But the historical portion of this excellent work does not constitute all its 
merit. The present state of India is amusingly and instructively delineated. 
A rapid review of Hindoo mythology and literature, and of the arts and 
social institutions of this celebrated people, is also given, quite sufficient for 
the purposes of that general information which is recpiircd by persons for 
the first time going out to India. To make the work still more extensively 
useful to this class of readers, there is a correct analysis of the internal 
arrangements of the Company’s government ; imparting momentous infor- 
mation to the young writer or cadet just entering into the service, to whom 
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we recommend it as an indispensable guide, and an amusing compagnon de 
voyage on his passage. 

The last volume is dedicated to the natural history of this interesting 
region. The materials dispersed in numerous costly volumes have been 
arranged and methodized in their several departments, by Wilson in 
zoology; by Greville in botany; and in respect to the subjects of climate, 
geology, and mineralogy, by Professor Jamieson; and all the grand pheno- 
mena presented by these classifications of natural science are exliibitcd in a 
pleasing though condensed form. Any thing like an analysis of this scien- 
tific volume would be inconsistent with our limits. But we earnestly recom- 
mend it, not only for the important facts it presents to us, but as abounding 
in spirited and picturesque delineations. 

Upon the whole, the book may be said to be de onmibus indteis rebus j 
et qtiibnsdam aliis : for there is a most useful article by Dr. Ainslie under 
the title of Medical Observations,'" that may be of unspeakable service 
to the future resident in India. There is also a concise view by Mr. llhind 
of the spasmodic cholera, the present day ; the phantom 

that is for ever haunting us in a shape more terrific than that of death itself. 
Nor is this all; Professor Wallace has enriched the work with an account of 
the astronomical computations of the Hindoos, and of the trigonometrical 
surveys of Colonel Lambton in the peninsula. Not satisfied with this, the 
publishers procured from Captain Dalrymple, an account of the navigation 
to India, with instructions as to the choice of vessels and outfits, of the highest 
value to persons proceeding to the East. So that we arise from the work 
as from the duhia coena of Horace, with all its aliment, but free from its 
indigestion. Amongst the cheap publications of the day, the work before 
us, thm'efore, may justly claim the most honourable distinction. It has 
been our fate to pass a censure upon some which seem to have been got up 
after the admirable recipe of Don Ignacio in Oil Bias : “ Que ?ioas 
faisionsy' says Scipio, in that exquisite romance, ^^de mauvais livres! 
II ne se passoit guere de moisy que nous ne fissions pour le moins un 
volimCy et aussitdt la presse en gUmissoil ; ce qn'il y a de plus surpre^ 
nanty c*est que ces compilations se donnoient pour des 7wuveaut4s'* 
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CHINA. 

( Private Corrcspo7i(kncc, ) 

China, Feb, 23(i, J832. 

To THE Editor. 

Dear Sir: We have received here your excellent periodical for August 
1831, in which I perceive you still take charge of our Chinese affairs; and that 
the sinologists of Europe are, as usual, filling up their time and your pages 
with criminations and recriminations. In page 2C7, you refer to Father 
Hyacinth’s Catechism, in which he has used the words jjiffj tl’en shin, and 
which you translate * spirit of heaven.’ He may use it for the ‘ god of 
heaven ;’ but the pagan sense of the words is, the ‘ gods of heaven,’ the 

* celestial gods :’ since they have “ gods inan}^” they would never understand 
teen shin as denoting one god or spirit. The fact is, that, in the pagan lan- 
guage of China, you might as well expect to find a term for ‘ steam-engine ’ as 
for ‘ God,’ the creator of the universe : they have no such idea. It is true 
that the shin, * gods,’ arc inferior and subsequent to the teen, * heaven :’ but, 
after all. Professor Neumann is right in saying that shin is the only word the 
Chinese have for * god.’ It is the same in Chinese that deus was in pagan 
Latin, or in pagan Greek. The Mohamedans and the Christians are 
obliged to make phrases or terms suited to the ideas they wish to convey ; 
which from necessity are often arbitrary. The Mohamedans, for example, in 
the phrase cited by Klaproth, chin^choo yaoxi chwang teen seen, shin, ktoei, wan^ 
wM , — which you have rendered, ^ the true God wishing to create arch-angels, 
angels, demons, and all things,” — use several words in an arbitrary manner. 
The word choo, in pagan Chinese, is never used to denote a ‘ god ’ or 

* spirit the seen, are inferior to the shin, and shin never has the idea in 
itself of an * angel * or ‘ messenger.’ Chin-choo, * the true lord,’ to a pagan 
reader, would convey no idea at all of a god or spiritual being. 

The phrase of the Latin missionaries, teen choo* heaven’s lord,’ being in con- 
nexion with the word ^‘heaven,” of course leads the mind to suppose that the 
choo or * lord ’ must be a shin, * god ’ or ‘ spiritual being.’ Tcen-choo is, no doubt, 
a very good appellation when given to Him who, as our Saviour said, is Tccn^ 
le-che^choo, * the Lord of Heaven and Earth;’ but it is not a term by which 
you constantly translate deus, or God: for that purpose there is no 
other Chinese word but shin. For example : adhering to teen choo, how could 
you render ‘*the Lord God;” — “gods many;” — false gods,” &c.? The 
fact is, that the Latin missionaries, who have translated parts of the Scriptures, 
have used the word shin for ‘ God,’ and shin-szc, ‘ a divine messenger,’ for 
‘ angel.’ 

The teen, or the Chinese ‘ heaven,’ is the word they reverence most, as 
denoting the supreme power ; but in all their definitions they materialize it ; 
and their appellation of isaxig teen, * azure heaven,’ does the same. 

From these considerations, the Protestants in China use for ‘ God ;’ 
shin^sze for * angel ;’ choo for ‘ Lord ;’ chin hwo shin for ‘ living and true god.’ 
They use also teen le che choo, * the Lord of Heaven and Earth ;’ tsaou hwa 
teen, ie, wan»wtUi, che choo4sae, * the Lord and Supreme Ruler, who created 
heaven, earth, and all that exists and, in contradistinction from the azure 
heaven of the pagans, they use, as a common appellation of the Supreme 
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Being, ihin teen thang te^ * the divine heaven, the most high potentate.’ For 
Jehovahy they give the sound by the characters ^•K a Vat/hahwa, 

From these remarks, Mr. Editor, I think you will be convinced, that when 
Professor Neumann said that thin stands for ‘ God,’ he was not so far wrong. 
I do not think, however, that Father Hyacinth, of the Greek church, has, in 
teen-shiny selected a good phrase for *the God of Heaven;* because the pagan 
Chinese understand the word heaveUy in that connexion, merely adjectively, 
for * heavenly or celestial gods,’ in contradistinction from te kcy ‘terrestrial 
spirits.’ The expression teen shiny te kcy ‘ celestial gods and terrestrial spirits,’ 
is quite common. 

I have gone farther into this bit of criticism than I intended, as I particularly 
wished to call your attention to a growing desire, among the commercial com- 
munity at Canton, to open some intercourse with the regions to the north and 
eastward of us. The voyage of Mr. Charles Gutzlaffj in a Siamese junk, up to 
Teen tsin and Kinchow, on the eastern side of the Great Wall, has been the 
occasion of calling people’s attention to the subject, lie is learned cbielly in 
the Fuh-keen dialect ot the Chinese language ; and the native traders 1‘rom 
Singapore to Pekin, Corea, Japan, &c. arc almost exclusively Frih-kecn men. 
It seems greatly desirable that Christian merchants should persevere in 
annually sending one or more ships to the northward. With foreign and native 
interpreters on board, one would think that the exclusive spirit must at last 
yield. They might, indeed, avail themselves of the press, to spread true 
information concerning their objects, and the reciprocal i\dvuntagcs that would 
ensue. 

Mr. Medhurst’a F&h*keen Dictionary is going through the Hon. Company’s 
Chinese press, in a manner very satisfactory to the author, who has replied to 
specimens sent him to Java. This work will contribute much, I have no 
doubt, to facilitate intercourse with the Chinese traders to Formosa, the Loo- 
choo islands, Japan, &c. Mr. John Morrison, who is correcting the press for 
Medhurst’s Dictionary, intends to pay some attention, during the ensuing 
season, to the dialect, or almost separate language, — which it illustrates. I 
enclose you a copy ot the Angh-Chinese Caiendavy which he has published, and 
remain yours faithfully, 

♦ * # 

The Anglo*Chmete Calendary for the present year, which accompanied our 
valued correspondent’s letter, is a very neat little work of seventy pages, con- 
taining the Christian almanack on one page and the Mohamedaii and Chinese 
calendars on the corresponding page ; so that, at one view, arc exhibited the 
days of the week and month, festivals, &c. of the English almanack; the days 
of the Musulman months and of the Chinese moons; and the festivals, birth 
days and notUieB of the Chinese : at the end of each month are blank spaces 
for memoranda. A description of the popular holydays of the Chinese and of 
the Mahomedan festivals is added, as well as a table of the Hwa kea tsze, or 
Chinese cycle of sixty years, and an explanation of the Chinese chronological 
characters. A table of Chinese dynasties and a catalogue of the Mantchou 
Chinese monarchs of the Ta tsing or reigning dynasty, conclude this little 
work, which, we think, would be of no slight utility to the sinologists of 
Europe. 
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A TALE OF THE MAYOR’S COURT AT MADRAS. 

FOUNDED ON FACTS, 

Happily, the Mayor’s Court at Madras is now a matter of history only. 
Its strange freaks of justice, and its solemn |)lausibilities, are no more. 
Kven the ])lacc where its sittings were held is no longer to be traced. 
Buildings, which have been the scene of memorable occurrences in Europe, 
by surviving those occurrences, lend their aid to tradition and give a shape 
and substance to its shadows : but every fragment of that court-house has 
long since crumbled under the hand of time, or rather under the white ant, 
which, in that climate, is a much more active destroyer. If any thing, 
however, prolonged its memory in the settlement, it was the pew in St. 
Mary’s Church, appropriated to the corporation in its “palmy state,” and 
wdiich continued to be occupied by Richard Y cldham, the last mayor, who 
tenaciously clung to the desk and its folio prayer-book, and to what the 
cock-roaches had spared of the velvet cushion, long after his brother alder- 
men had not only laid down their civic gowns, but “ shulHcd off their mor- 
tal coils *’ altogether. Nor was it easy, in spite of the sanctity of the place, 
to repress a smile, when a stranger by mistake, or, as it sometimes happened, 
misdirected to it by an iil-timcd pleasantry, blundered into that pew, and 
his peons, taking their signal from the displeased looks of their master, 
instantly set the matter right by expelling the intruder, in the face of the 
whole congregation. But amusing as it was to see poor Richard hugging 
the phantom of his office, no human being was more respected; perhaps 
the more so from the whims and peculiarities of his habits. 

The proceedings of this court 'were of a mongrel kind, between a suit in 
e(juity and a trial at Ntsi Prius. Decrees passed by a majority of votes, 
and there w’as an appeal to the governor in council, which was but little 
resorted to ; the waters of municipal justice not being always the clearer 
for ascending to the fountain. When the four aldermen were equally di- 
vided, or, according to the slander of the ilay, when both sides had been 
cciually bribed, the mayor had the casting-voice. But the persons who 
dip|)cd their hands with most success into the rich feculence of that court 
were the attornics, who acted as barristers also. There were admirable 
pickings for these gentlemen, most of whom were adventurers, who had 
become lawyers “ in spite of nature and their stars some of them fugitive 
mates of Indiamen, who, on the departure of their respective ships, sud- 
denly started up from the snug concealment of a punch-house, and having 
sufficient interest to obtain a frcc-mercliant's license, were fortunate enough 
to get admission into the court as attornics. But whatever were their legal 
qualifications, they were as noisy a pack of pleaders, and gave their black 
clients as much talk for tlieir money, as if they had been regularly trained in 
Westminster Hall or the Four Courts of Dublin. They talked, however, 
to little effect. Neither good causes, nor powerful pleadings, availed much. 
There was a shuilling and cutting of the judicial cards, which deceived the 
best ])layers Vaiidy did tlie advocates waste their melodious breath in 
that Babel of brogues and dialects, for so 1 have heard it described. 
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Impassive to their eIo(|uence, sate old John T g, the most v\fluential 

member of the bench, if I may use the cant phrase of the day, with his 
legs carelessly flung over the railing before liim — there he sate, deaf to the 
voice of the charmer, immersed in thoughts that soared far above the merits 
of the cause he was hearing. As he sipped his coffee, and ate his fish and 
rice, at that morning’s breakfast, the wealthiest party to the suit had in a 
short visit overthrown the judicial equipoise of his mind ; yet he listened, or 
seemed to listen, with serene attention, to the reciprocal wranglings of the 
bar. On such occasions, the most experienced of the practitioners felt 
what would be the decision ; for having expended a certain portion of volu- 
ble nonsense, and exchanged a few Avitticisms not always of the finest 

manufacture, they tied up their papers and waited for T g’s opinion. 

If the ease was a plain one, he had the faculty to perplex it; if intricate, he 
could make it intelligible, or appear so, to his brother judges. He was the 
bell-Avether of the flock, and the rest followed in his track. 

But the laAvycrs of the Mayor’s Court were not uniformly of this class. 
In the year 178o, Mortimer Williams, a young man of fine talents and 
finished education, arrived at Madras, with permission to practise as an 
attorney. Though not called to the bar in England, he had been educated 
to the law, but was too poor and unbefriended to run the risks and defray 
the expenses of that precarious profession. Reports Imd reached him of the 
average state of talent in the Mayor’s Court, and he calculated, perhaps not too 
sanguinely, that with such competitors, his success Avas by no means doubt- 
ful. In the confidence of tliat calculation, and the elation of heart inci- 
dent to youthful hopes, he had engaged himself to a beautiful girl of French 
extraction, who had consented to become the sharer of his fortunes, so soon 
as Mortimer’s professional prospects should render the project eligible. 
Great sums of money had been made there ; but the court was then in its full 
maturity of corruption, scarcely paying justice the compliment of assuming 
her semblance. 

No man could have been more misplaced than Williams. It was a soil as 
ungenial to his talents, as it was to his virtues, for he Avas a being of high 
honour, and trained to the pursuit of noble ends by noble means. He spoke 
eloquently, not merely because he was a scholar, but because he thought 
and felt eloquently. It happened, however, whether from tiie constitution 
of his mind or the habits of' his education, that, in the ordinary business of 
judicature, his eloquence was too refined, and his reasonings too severe and 
logical in their form, for the petty details he had to deal Avith. His mind 
was capacious, but little things eluded its grasp, and it Avas brought into 
constant collision with minds of a coarser texture. The hard front of an 
Irish adversary, fearless in assertion, for ever refuted but for ever uncon- 
vinced; — ^the indefatigable Aviles and sIoav insidious perseverance of the 
Scottish pleader, labouring onwards to his point, and by a false shew of 
deference conciliating the ear of his judges;—* that petty skirmishing, in 
short, which consists in wranglings for costs and entrapping, each other by 
trick and stratagem — this Avas not only little in unison Avith his feelings, but 
aggravated a hundred-fold in that climate the Avear and tear of his nerves. 
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always stretched to their utmost tension^ when a duty was cast upon liim, 
that affected the ri£?hts and interests of others. If his lot had thrown him, 
as he used to remark, amongst competitors of loftier habits of thinking, and 
endued with perceptions of the fair, and good, and decorous as exquisite as 
his own, he iniglit have reaped honour from the conflict. But to put forth 
the strength of a rich, flourishing intellect, pregnant with images collected 
from an ample range of learning and meditation, in a scuffle with low and 
subaltern minds, was a wasteful application of his eminent gifts — a labo- 
rious descent from n towering and eagle flight, to silence the idle cawings 
of the crow or the contemptible chattering of the magpie. Unfortunately, 
he was not trained to this ; and there was, moreover, a modesty in his 
nature, which, except on great occasions, made him distrustful of his 
j)owcrs. It was not so with Mortimer's antagonists. It is inconceivable — 
the confidence and self-possession of ignoranec. They had fearlessly dashed 
into a profession, with the elements of which they were untinctured, and 
having acquired its jargon, imagined they had mastered its principles. Then 
there was the clumsy jest, the unfeeling sarcasm, the rough brutal contra- 
diction : — all this was enough to rouse the instinctive antipathies of a gentle- 
man into madness. Such was the adverse tide against which he had to 
beat. 

All, who have studied India in its moral aspects, have remarked that the 
native character at the presidencies is a superinduced, artificial character, in 
which every genuine Mindoo quality seems to have degenerated. But 
amongst the corruptions that have produced tliis effect, the worst of all is 
the plague-spot which English courts of law have communicated to it. The 
oHicc of the attorney is the Pandora’s box, from which the vilest of its 
contaminations have sprung ; for the foulest curse with which English rule 
has visited that interesting people, is that of having taught them to worry 
and tear each other to pieces by the forms or rather the mockeries of justice. 
A’t present, native litigiousness, or at least the funds that fed it, is nearly 
exhausted: it was then in its first freshness. But Williams was feeble in a 
bad cause, and the moment he saw that it was upheld by perjury, abandoned 
it altogether. The agents, or black lawyers, ns they were called, i;/r. the 
dubashes, who have the coaxing and nursing of the causes, no longer 
flocked to his office. “ Master good man,” they said, ‘‘ but master not 
proper man for a court-lawyer.” He had, Ihej^efore, the mortification of 
seeing the profits of the court engrossed by less scrupulous practitioners. 
The loss of business, however, chiefly embittered his thoughts, because, 
having confided too sanguinely in some early indications of success, not long 
after his arrival, he had forwarded a remittance to England, to enable Miss 
dc Montrevillc to embark for India, and in all probability she was by this 
time on her voyage. 

But what soon afterwards gave the death-blow to Mortimer W illiams s 
professional success,, was a resolution he had formed, alone and unassisted, 
and with a hosPof chances against him, of vindicating the purity of the 
court, by a fearless exposure of its corruption ; as mad a Quixotism as 
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cpuld.have visited the brain of man. In aoause tlien pending', it had come 
Tvithin. the conusance of Williams's client, that an adverse party to the 
suit had paid one of those seasonable visits already hinted, and which was 
likely to produce its usual fruits,— a decree in accordance with the wishes 
of the wealthy visitant. Williams was bent on trying a novel experiment, 
in order to bring the abominable practice to shame and detection. In the 
defendant’s answer, therefore, he inserted an allegation that the plaintiff 
himself, conscious of the M’cakness of his claim and to pervert the ends of 
justice, had actually given the sum of 1,000 star pagodas to a member of 
the court, and when the cause was heard, Williams tendered evidence in 
proof of it. When the oflicer of the court read that astounding allegation, 
which unveiled some of the most sacred mysteries of Madras justice, the 
w'holc bench rung with indignant exclamations against the libel and the 
libeller. Erect in the pride of virtue, Mortimer Williams faced the storm, 
and defied its fury. One moved that he should shew cause within three 
days why his name should not be struck off the rolls of the court. This 
M^as a satisfaction to Williams, for he thirsted for the opportunity, that 
Avould thus have been given him, of substantiating the charge. But whether 
they dreaded the exposure, or from some otlier reason, they contented them- 
selves with striking out the scandalous matter for impertinence, and decree- 
ing with costs against the defendant. 

From this time, Williams lost nearly all his business ; for who would 
employ a man whom the court heard with averted ear ? He was one morn- 
ing ruminating on the perplexities of his condition, and endeavouring to 
summon that gloomy courage, which might enable him to meet them (that 
courage almost deserting him when he reflected that there was one, whom he 
loved more than himself, who would soon be involved in his misfortunes), 
when a Hindoo of caste, and of respectable appearance, who had glided 
in with the usually inaudible step of a native visitor, stood suddenly before 
him. The man had a dojocted and melancholy expression of feature ; he 
wore no turban, but in lieu of it a nurraya cloth thrown over his head, a 
symbol of some distress suffered, or some grievous injury inflicted, and the 
rc.st of his habiliments cxhibifcd the disorder and negligence which betoken 
affliction. I am seeking,” said the braminy, ‘‘ an honest lawyer. The 
human face is a science I have .^^tudied. In the face the mind is registered. 
Amongst your brethren, I have perused only cunning anil servility. Your 
countenance bears the characters of integrity and courage. It is not redress 
that 1 look for — but state my case, that I may regain my estimation in the 
eyes of my caste, who now consider me polluted and dishonoured.” He 
complained of an unjust imprisonment and a severe corporeal punishment by 

order of the collector and magistrate of the T district. During his 

short sojourn at T , an ummaiil had been plundered of her gold orna- 

ments. Suspicion fell on the goorikui to whose charge she had been entrust- 
ed. He was apprehended, and having equivocated in his answers, had by 
order of the collector been punished with several severe strokes of the rattan. 
Mootiab, believing him innocent, interposed in his behalf, but having cx- 
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pressed himself ia stronger tcrins than the collector likcd^ he was confined 
in the same prison, and severely punished with the rattan, on the virtues of 
which, as a test of judicial truth, the worthy magistrate seemed to have 
implicit reliance. 

This was a fresh perplexity to poor Williams. He had already given 
inexpiable ofTence to the court, lie had now to brave the government 
itself, whose policy at that time was to screen their servants from public 
animadversion. But honour urged him to undertake the cause, and he 
would listen to no other impulse. In a few weeks it was ready for hearing. 
The plaintiff met him as he entered the court-house, and pul into his hand a 
bag of rupees, the amount of which scarcely covered the sums already dis- 
bursed by Williams. Young man,” said he, am poor. Your reward 
must be found in the honourable discharge of your duty. Fear not the 
storms of power. Like the winds of heaven, they may tear up the worth- 
less shrub, but the root of the generous tree is strengthened by agitation.” 

The times we refer to are long gone by. More enlightened notions of 
policy influence our relations towards the natives of India. The cliair at 

Madras wan then filled by W 1, a name afterwards of some notoriety 

in the annals of the Company. Little, mean, and insignificant in person, 
the pride of place supplied his want of stature, and gave him an erect strut, 
which he mistook for dignity. Cunning and duplicity were Iiis substitutes 
for talent. I'lie office having been cast on him by accidental devolution, he 
filled it but for a short time, when he was recalled to answer charges of mal- 
versation in England. Williams, intent only on his professional obligations, 
stated the case with great power, and animadverted in terms of just severity 
upon the outrage inflicted upon an unofFendiiig Hindoo; but he did not spare 
the government itself, who had thrown the shield of their protection over the 
author of the injustice. He was carried, pcrha|)s, by the vehemence of 
honourable feelings and an instinctive hatred of oppression, somewhat too 
far ; for the court, having decided against the plaintiff with costs of suit, 
eagerly seized the opportunity for which they had long waited, and on the 
alleged ground of his liaving used contumelious expressions towards the go- 
vernment, removed him from the list of practitioners, 'fhe government next 
cancelled his indentures, and ordered him to embark for England in a ship 
then in the roads and ready to sail. Williams addressed them in a memorial, 
eloquently urging the hardship and injustice of the case. One topic of it, 
it might be supposed, w'ould have fonml its way to bosoms not steeled 
against justice or humanity ; for he intimated his daily expcctaUon of the 
arrival of the young lady, to whom he had been attached from his youth : 
the desolate condition of an unbefriended girl thrown amongst strangers, and 
without the means of support in the absence of him to whose protection she 
was consigned. The memorial had no effect; and having made the best 
arrangements lie could for her reception in the family of a humble English- 
man, with whom Williams left for that purpose what little he could spare 
out of the scanty remnants of his savings, he prciiarcd to embark in obe- 
dience to the orders of the government. On the beach, he was accostei 
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by his client Mootiah. Be not cast down/' said the braniiny. It is 
but an imperfect, recompense for all you have suiFered in my behalf; but 
wear this ring for my sake placing, at the same time, a ring in which a 
diamond of some size, but apparently of little price, had been clumsily set 
by some inexpert artist ; and then took leave of the young lawyer with looks 
Uiat bespoke regret and gratitude. The ring being much too heavy to 
be worn, Williams deposited it in his desk, placing, however, no other value 
on it, than as a memorial of his Hindoo friend. 

Julia de Montrevillc arrived about two months after his departure. Her 
surprise and perplexity may be readily conceived, when 8l% found herself 
thrown on the precarious hospitality of strangers, and the pleasing lititicipa- 
tions she had so fondly cherished of being received in the protecting em- 
braces of her lover, so cruelly deceived. She was indeed kindly welcomed 
under the roof of the friends to whom Williams had recommended her; 
but they themselves were poor and almost wanted the little aid they imparted. 
Julia was in the vernal height of her charms, and at that time English 
beauty was a pearl of price ” at the settlement. Her beauty, for it was 
truly fascinating, attracted an attention to her distress and the painful cir- 
cumstances of her arrival, which they would not othenvise perhaps have 
received. It became the fashion to express a sympathy for her situation, 
and she was invited into the family of a civil servant of distinction. ]ii 
compliance with the suggestions left her by Williams, she was to remain in 
India, till he should announce to her the prospect of obtaining redress from 
the Directors, and their permission to return to Madras. In the meanwhile, 
though dejected and wretched, she was whirled along the circle of fashion- 
able dissipation, and compelled to wear an aspect of gaiety, which was 
belied by the feelings of her heart. Admirers fluttered around her ; nor 
were suitors wanting. The kind lady, beneath whose roof she resided, 
urged her to accept one of the most eligible, dilating with infinite volubi- 
lity on the charms of o gay establishment, and taking care to set before iier 
the folly of a romantic attachment to a man of ruined fortunes. 'I'o feel- 
ings attuned like J ulia’s, all this was the harshest discord that could be 
mounded ; and she lingered in feverish impatience for a letter from Williams. 
That letter came; but it breathed no syllable of hope. He was struggling 
with penury, and though the passage was almost blotted out by his tears, at 
the conclusion he advised her, in the spirit of a generous self-devotion, 
to accept — He could not finish the sentence, but he evidently recom- 
mended her to accept a suitable ofl!er should it be made her. 

8iie resolved, however, w'ith increased earnestness, to return home. 
How was this to be done? Poor and dependent, she could not command 
the means. One evening, when she had excused herself from a party on 
the plea of indisposition, and was sitting alone and in no very enviable 
mood, a palanquin stopped at the steps of the verandah, from which a native 
alighted, who, after the usual salutations, addressed her, and placed in her 
hands a shawl, which he begged her to unfold. She had scarcely retired 
for that purpose, when tlie visitor having rc-ascended his palanquin, was 
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instantly out of the reach of her gratitude ; for the shaivl contained a sum 
in pagodas^ more than sufficient to defray the expenses of her voyage. It 
was Mootiah from whom she had received this beneficent token. To 
shorten the narrative^ Julia returned to England, and was united to Wil- 
liams, although he was still struggling with depressed fortune. Love, how- 
ever, does not always overflow with worldly resources, and theirs were 
soon exhausted. The prospect was gloomy, and even affection pure as 
ever glowed in two human hearts, was not at all times sufficient to cheer it. 
They were sitting in mournful consultation one night upon the ways and 
means of the morrow. ‘‘ I may exclaim with Jafller,” said Williams, with 
a forced smile : — ‘ Thank heaven, I*m not worth a ducat.’ ” Suddenly, 
liowever, he bethouglit himself of the ring with which Mootiah had pre- 
sented him, and which he had preserved only as a memorial of that worthy 
creature’s kindness, it being of little or no other value in his estimation. 
But as it was unquestionably a diamond, though covered with incrustations, 
and the ring though of the clumsiest workmanship was gold, he carried it 
to a jeweller — and to his astonishment, found that the stone was of the first 
water, and that it recjuircd only a skilful artist to redeem its lustre. He 
disposed of it for £800, which, in that crisis of their fortunes, seemed a 
mine of wealth. But much better things came. By the death of a French 
uncle, who had been one of the fermiers of the revenue under the old 
regime, Julia inherited considerable wealth. The bequest being coupled 
with the condition that her husband, whoever he might be, should assume 
the name of Montrcville, and reside a certain portion of the year in France, 
as a superintendent of the estates devised to her, they immediately established 
themselves at Paris. 

Years flowed on in uninterrupted happiness, and Montrevillc had almost 
forgotten the trials and misfortunes of his youth ; wdien one morning, as he 
was crossing the Pont Neuf, Iiis observation was drawn to a short, elderly 
Englishman, meanly attired and walking with a slow desultory pace, 
denoting, as he rightly conjectured, considerable uneasiness of mind. The 
stranger also gazed intently on Montrevillc, and in a few instants, they 

recognized each other. It was W 1, the Madras governor, the man 

whose injustice had crushed his early hopes ; but the memory of that injus- 
tice was now obliterated by the claims of the unhappy man to his compas- 
sion. Do you recollect,” said Montrevillc, the name of Williams ?” — 

I do,” returned W 1. I remember it w'ith regret.” Montrevillc 

would not suffer him to apologize, but having by the courtesy of his 
manner, won the old man’s confidence, heard from him the melancholy 
recital of his distresses. The story was a short one. He had been recalled, 
and had fled his country, where a bill of pains and penalties hung over his 
head. He was now abandoned by all who had basked in the sunshine of 
liis power, on many of whom he had lavished favours, which laid the foun- 
dations of ample fortunes. A few minutes before Montrevillc had met him, 
lie had eagerly hastened, in the warmth of a long and early friendship, to 
shake by the hand one of those whom his bounty had fed and ciiriclicd ; but 
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bis advances were scornfully repulsed, and this had occasioned the agitation 
which Montreville had remarked in his features. 

In . this destitution Montreville humanely succoured him, and having 
raised some subscriptions among the most opulent of the few Englishmen 
who were then at Paris, settled on him a small provision, which allowed 
him to wear out the remnant of his days in a decent obscurity. The vicissi- 
tudes we have related, form an instructive lesson ; and those who act 
unjustly while they stand upon the slippery heights of fortune, would do 
well to remember the fate of W ^1, the governor of Madras. 


ADELUNG’S SKETCH OF SANSCRIT LITERATURE.* 

This work, which, although professedly a translation from Adelung, is 
nevertheless, in a very great degree, the result of the labours and re- 
searches of Mr. Talboys, the indefatigable publisher, may justly be ac- 
counted one of the most respectable and useful books which have for a long 
time issued from the press. In it arc condensed the inquiries of those who 
have devoted their attention to this wonderful language ; a catalogue of all 
the different publications in it and translations from it which have appeared ; 
a list of grammars, dictionaries, and elementary works, and an analysis of 
some of the most distinguished Indian writings. It is, in fact, a vade 
mecunij without which the library of no Oriental scholar can be esteemed 
perfect; possessing a classification so systematically regular, that all the 
known treasures of this sacred tongue are, as it were, at one glance, brought 
before the inejuirer. 

The origin of tlie Sanscrit (Mr. Talboys remarks) is lost in the gloom of 
remote antiquity, and of all the opinions which have been hazarded on the 
question, that of Mr. Colcbrookc, who deduces it from a primaeval tongue, 
which became gradually refined in various climates, is by far the most 
probable and consentaneous to the secondary evidence which may be pro- 
duced. Colonel Kennedy, Klaproth, and many others, believe it to have 
been introduced into Hindustan by Japhetic tribes from the northwest, and 
Langle^ is of opinion that it was brought there from western Asia, ])roba- 
bly from Bactriana, by the magians, whom Darius expelled from the 
Persian empire.’’ Its antiquity is undisputed, although few, perhaps, but 
men of extravagant notions, w ill assign to it that incredible date, which the 
Hindus arrogate not only to its existence, but to its polished form. The 
century before the Christian era is regarded as one of its Augustan ages, 
and every inquiry demonstrates it to have obtained fixed grammatical in- 
flections at a very early period. With the exception of a few mountain- 
dialects, it may be regarded as the parent of all the Indian languages, and, 
as Hammer says, of all the known languages which form the variation of 
their words, their declensions, conjugations, &c. by inflection.” Rudiger, 

* An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature> with copious Bibliographical Notices of Sanscrit Works 
and Translations. From the German of Adaluno, with numcroua Additions and Corrections. Oxford, 
1S32. Talboys. 
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as noticed by Mr. Talboys, has asserted that a hundred languages and dia- 
lects have sprung from it; and seems a remarkable fact, that the various 
theories in which learned men have latterly so much indulged, all tend to 
confirm this statement ...The various vocabularies which we now possess, 
and the results of the laborious and learned investigations, which*' his work 
details, ** render it pretty evident, that the Sanscrit has not only furnished 
words for all the languages of Europe, but forms a main feature in almost 
all those of the East.*' Halhcd remarks the similitude of the Sanscrit and 
the Arabic, not merely in technical and metaphorical terms, but in the main 
groundwork of the language : — this, however, is rather too bold an asser- 
tion, for although there are roots and even words common to both, the 
Arabic contains sufficient words absolutely distinct from the Sanscrit to form 
a separate language. That we should trace the latter in the Indo-Chinese 
dialects is far from surprising, more especially if an original language at 
one time pervaded the Indian archipelago. 

On this branch of his disquisition, the author has given a list of the works 
in which it is collated with the Indian, the Bohemian, the Zend, the Per- 
sian, the Chinese, the Arabic, the Greek, the Latin, the Celtic, the Irish 
or Erse, Welsh, &c., the Gothic, the German, the Scandinavian, the 
Sclavonic, and various other languages, appending a diffuse account of 
chrestomatliiesy proverbs, inscriptions, and books in it. Then he pro- 
ceeds to give a clear description of the V6daSy the Upav^daSy VedangaSy 
and UpangaSy accurately noticing the various hypotheses respecting their 
antiquity, which Ritter, the latest writer on the subject, estimates at 1400 
or 1000 A.C, ; — also of the PuranaSy the Rhagdvaiay the MahaVha^ 
rata and some of its episodes, the Rdmdyana and some of its episodes, 
and the Sastras; each individual part being carefully furnished with an 
account of the editions through which it has passed. 

The prolegomena, with which he introduces his subjects, are by no means 
tlid least valuable part of the compilation, as, in general, they] give an 
abstract view of the contents of the enumerated publications, and of the 
theories founded upon them. Not having Adelung’s original work in our 
possession, we know not how much belongs to him and how much to Mr. 
Talboys, but we suspect that the industry of the latter has been very instru- 
mental to the perfection which the book has decidedly acquired. In the 
section prefixed to tlje l^aws of Menu, there is much original and ingenious 
reasoning : it is acutely argued, that the collection, in its present form, can- 
not be the whole work ascribed to Sumati ; and tfiat, although Schlcgel 
imputes to it a remoter anti(juity than Sir Win. Jones chose to assign to it, 
Ritter’s contrary conclusions, drawn from internal evidence, are correct. 
This writer supposes the work attributed to Menu to be a collection made 
from various materials, but not according to one plan, and scarcely from 
the laws delivered by one individual.” This fact is apparent from the 
various laws enacted for one and the same offence, from the specimens of 
antiquity visible in some instances, from the degree of civilization incom- 
patible with the first rise of a nation,” manifested in others, and from the 
deep state of national corruption and decline which another class exhibits. 
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These laws also shew, that the ancient division into castes was no longer so 
strictly observed as formerly, and that dilBerent opinions respecting religious 
dogmas had then come into vogue : — ^the acquaintance with the Upanishnds^ 
the PuranaSy VedangaSj and Sastrasy which they moreover disclose, are 
positive proofs against the antiquity claimed for them. In his catalogue lie 
likewise enumerates the other works which have been edited on jurisprudence. 

The next head of which he treats is Profane Literature, and under this 
philosophy holds the first rank. This part of the work is entirely new. It 
comprehends outlines of the six principal Hipdu schools, the distinguishing 
tenets of which have been admirably developed by Mr. Colebrooke in his 
masterly papers on the Philosophy of the Hindus, in the Transaciwus of 
the Royal Asiatic Society: — the Mimansa founded by .Jaimini, the Vedanta 
by Vyasa, the Nyaya by Gotama, tlie Vaiseshica by Canade, and the two 
Sanc'hyaya by Capila and Patanjali. The Mimansa is two-fold ; the 
Purva or first, and Uttara or subsequent ; both accounted strictly orthodox 
and amply supplied with commentaries; the subsequent Mimansa is the 
Vedantasystem, so called from the V^edas, on which it is founded: — the 
Nyaya or logic has been compared to the Dialectics of Aristotle ; — the 
Vaiseshica is atomic, and is in bad repute in India; and the Sanc’hya is 
partly orthodox and partly heterodox, and embraces physics, psychology, 
dialectics, and mctapliysics. The other Sanc'hya school is commonly 
called Y uga :— on most points their tenets are the same, but they differ on 
the proof of the existence of a god : that of Patanjali is thcistical, that of 
Capila atheistical, acknowledging no creator nor miperintcnding provi- 
dence : to these some have added a third, Pauranica Sinc’hyo, which agrees 
with that of Patanjali, except in holding nature as an illusion. 

Our author next presents us with a list of the works on ethics, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, and medicine, after which lie proceeds to the 
fine arts, under which he includes poetry, rhetoric, metre and prosody, 
fables, the drama, and tales. The following syllabus will, however, afford 
a clearer conception of this valuable mullum in parvo. 
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i>0 /l/t liUiorical Sketch of the Reign 

To the students of Sanscrit literature, particularly to tliosc at Oxford, 
who will have the combined advantages of Professor Wilson's critical 
knowledge and the treasures of the Bodleian and RadclifTc libraries, this 
catalogue raisonnccy if we may so denominate it, will be of the utmost 
utility. Wc have rarely seen a more creditable performance. 


AN HISTORIC Al. SKRTCIl OF THK RRIGN OF TIIK . 

EMPEROR KllEEN LUNG. 

F11031 ClllNkSE AND OTHKll AUTIIOKITII-S. 

The third emperor of the Mandshoo dynasty, now reigning in Chinn, She 
tsiing been hwang te, known in Europe under the name of Yung ching, was 
succeeded on the throne by his son, who gave to the years of his reign the 
honorar}' name of Kfiecn /awg, in Mandshoo, Ahktic wckhicJchc^ or ‘ assisted 
by heaven.* The first act of his government was the liberation of the impe- 
rial princes, whom his father had cither kept in prison or sent into banish- 
ment. He restored them by degrees to their dignities, and obtained by this 
act of clemency the affection of his subjects. 

Tsewang Arabdan, khan of the Olets or Kalmuks of Dzoongaria, having 
died in 1727, was succeeded by his son, Galdan t.sereng. He was of a still 
more turbulent disposition than his father, and ever ready (br revolt. Indeed, 
Yung ching had been obliged to employ two corps of observation to watcli 
him ; one of which was encamped at the foot of the Altai mountains, and the 
other at Bar kool. The rebels had been Joined by two Olct princes, called 
the Great Tsereng Doiidoob and the Little Tsereng Dondoob, who were 
encamped on the upper Irtish. They almost always kept the Chinese generals 
in check. This war, however, was terminated by the tranquillization of the 
country of the Olets, and Khccn lung granting them the liberty of governing 
themselves according to their own lasvs and customs, they concluded a peace 
with him, which lasted till the death of Galdan tsereng, which took place in 
17 ^ 5 , His son Achan, who succeeded under the title of Tsewang doril/e 
Namjal, committed so many outrages, that the chiefs of the hordes under his 
command considered him as a monster, of whom it was expedient to rid the 
earth. He was in fact assassinated, in 17^0, by his eldest sister. Sain bclkc ; 
and his natural brother, the Lama Darja, disregarding the renunciation he had 
made, in his quality of priest, of all temporal pretensions, had himself de- 
clared king of the Olets. But Dawatsi, a grandson of the Great Tsereng Doii- 
doob, conceived he had more right to the throne, and, instigated by Amoor- 
sana, taidzi of the Khoits, his relation, with the aid of the Kirghiz Kai/aks, he 
fought and killed Darja, and took the town of Elec. He now thought he 
should have all the spoils of the usurper to himself, and ascended the throne 
which the fortune of war had thrown into his possession ; but Amoorsana, 
who, like himself, was descended from the ancient kings of the Olets, although 
of a collateral branch, w'as equally ambitious. He had set Dawatsi again.st the 
usurper with no other view than to destroy one through the other, then set up 
his own claims, and rise upon the ruin of his competitors. Whilst, therefore, 
Dawatsi had himself acknowledged as chief of the Olets, Amoorsana raised 
the royal standard, which he placed before his tent, and had carried before 
him, as if the assembled tribes had actually acknowledged him as their khan. 
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But when Dawatsif in 1754, marched gainst him, thetaidzi Mamckoo of the 
Toorbets and Banjoor of the Kholita left them with about ^0,000 men, and sub- 
mitted to the emperor of China. Amoorsana was soon compelled to follow 
their example; Khuen lung received him well, and allowed him to attend his 
court at Jill ho. Dawutsi also sent an embassy to the emperor; but, as he 
presumed to treat witli the lonl of China on tlie footing of sovereign and sove- 
reign, the latter felt picjiicd, and foreseeing that tranrjuillity would still be fre- 
quently troubled among the Olcts, he sent an army against him under the 
command of Amoorsana. 

This* war was commenced by Khccii lung against the advice of the ministers 
and grandees of his court. It did not last long. The troops set out about the 
beginning of the year 1755 ; wherever they shewed themselves, the Dzoongars 
submitted and furnished them with the necessary provisions. Elec was taken 
in May, and Dawatsi fled to mount Ghedcng; but, driven from thence, he was 
obliged to conceal himself at Klioorman, where he was taken by the Musulman 
cliief, Kodzis bek, who delivered him to the Chinese troops. Amoorsana was 
t.licn proclaimed king of the Olets, or Durban Oirad, and Dawatsi conducted 
to Peking. On his arrival he was received with the honours that would have 
been shown to a foreign prince coming of his own accord to render homage to 
the emperor, lie was created a prince of the first order, and a palace was 
assigned to him in the capital, with a sufficient number of officers to sustain 
his dignity. The motive of this policy on the part of Khcen lung was that he 
might keep Amoorsana in check, by means of a competitor ; but grief soon 
carried oil' both Dawatsi and his only son, and the emperor’s wise policy 
remained without effect. Nevertheless, Amoorsana had little more than the 
title of royalty ; for he was subordinate to the lieutenants appointed by the 
emperor. He tried to emancipate himself from this restraint, and having 
assured himself of the fidelity of his people, and of their hatred against the 
Chinese, he threw off the mask at the moment when the emperor summoned 
him to his court. 

Most of tlic Chinese troops, who had aided him in mounting the throne, had 
left the country, and there remained but a few garrisons dispersed throughout 
it. The Olets fell upon them unawares and massacred them all. He after- 
wards destroyed the forts which the Chinese generals had built, and pillaged 
the magazines where the ammunition for the troops was deposited. He had the 
cll'rontery to encamp before Bar kool, one of the principal fortresses of the 
country, and defended by a numerous garrison. On the intelligence of this 
rebellion, the ministers of the emperor were again of o[)inion that they ought 
to abandon not only the country of the Olets, but even Bar kool and its depen- 
dencies, in order to put an end to a war as useless as it was injurious to the 
empire. But Kht*en lung took a very ditferent view of the subject; persuaded 
that nothing but the entire subjection of the Dzoongar tribes could restore 
tran(|uillity to his frontiers, he sent, in 175(>, a fresh army against them. It 
penetrated without obstacle into the enemy’s country, and Elee was retaken 
in March, while Amoorsana, beaten on all jioints, fled to the Kirghiz Kaizaks. 
He was pursued, but the Olets, who were not spared, annoyed the imperial 
troops, which were reduced to the last extremity. The emperor despatched 
three fresh bodies of troops against the Olets, and recalled his generals, whom 
he caused to be publicly executed at Peking. He entrusted the whole of the 
forces sent to the north-west to Chaou- hwuy, who justified the confidence 
placed in his talents. Wherever the Chinese met with any Dzoongars, they 
put them to the sword; and it is computed that this campaign cost the latter 
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not less than one million of souls. A portion of these unfortunate people 
retired to the valley of Makhatsin, but they were surrounded and all 
massacred. Only a comparatively small number of Olcts were spared, and 
they were such as had not taken part in the war against the Chinese. Amoor- 
sana was again compelled to flee to the Kirghiz Ka'izaks, and not thinking him- 
self safe among them, he sought an asylum in the Russian territory, where he 
was soon after carried off by the small-pox. 

The severity shown by Kheen lung against the Olets originated in his consi- 
dering them as revolted subjects. Whoever accepts from the emperor of China 
any title or dignity, declares himself thereby a vassal of the empire, and is 
compelled to obey the orders transmitted to him by the court. The war against 
the Dzoongars terminated in the year 17o7» with the submission of the Kir- 
ghiz Ka'izaks, the Booroots, and Khokands. From that period the country of 
the Olets has remained a Chinese province, guarded by garrisons stationed in 
different places, and governed by different superior officers. But still Kheen 
lung left to the remaining Olets their former political constitution, only giving 
them khans and princes in the interest of China. 

The country, which we incorrectly^ call in Europe Little Bukharia, was then 
dependent on the king of the Dzoongars. One of the Mohammedan princes, 
who governed there as a vassal of theirs, was Khojah Mahinood. He enjoyed 
a very high consideration, and tried to render himself independent in his resi- 
dence of Yarkand. But the khan of the Dzoongars, having been informed of 
his designs and preparations, removed him, and detained him in the country of 
Elee under a close surveillance. This prince left two sons, Boolatoo or Jagan 
khojah, and Khodzijan or Khan khojah. The Chinese found them at Elec, 
when they took this city. They set them at liberty, sent them buck to their 
country, and Khl'cn lung reinstated them in their territory and dignities. 
When the two brothers reached home, they held a council: Jagan khojah was 
of opinion, that their best policy was to keep quiet ; Klian khojah thought it 
would be better to arm themselves, close the defiles through which the Chinese 
might enter into Little Bukharia, and expel all of that nation who were then 
in the country. This sentiment being adopted by the majority, the chiefs of 
the cities were ordered to arm the inhabitants, and to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to defend their country. However, six or eight of the most powerful 
lords were not much pleased with the return of the two sons of Mahmood, by 
which they had lost the influence they before possessed. They even conceived 
that these princes might make an attempt against their liberty. In order, there- 
fore, to escape from the impending misfortune, they left the country and joined 
the Chinese at Elec. After this the two brothers broke out in open rebellion. 

Chaou hwuy, who had remained at Elec as governor general, was informed 
of thc.se troubles ; but as he had heard nothing but vague reports, he sent, in 
a body of troops to reconnoitre the state of affairs in Little Bukharia, a 
part of whom were ma.ssacred by the Bukharians at Koochah. The emperor 
ordered 12,000 men to march, and take possession of Koochah. But this 
city made a vigorous resistance, and being aided by several Mohammedan chiefs, 
who came to its assistance, a battle took place in its vicinity, in which the 
Bukharians were completely routed, and left 5,000 dead on the field of battle ; 
the remainder succeeded in entering the city, which was situated on a rock and 
fortified. Khan khojah, however, who was in the fortress, found means of 
escaping, and reached Yarkand; uix>n which the inhabitants of Koochah 
opened their gates to the Chinese, who killed 1,000 Bukharian soldiers whom 
they found there, and practised a variety of cruelties. The general who bad 
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commanded at the siege of this city was a harsh man, who would receive advice 
from no one, and it was through his fault that the Bukharian prince had been 
able to make his escape. This so incensed the emperor, that he had him put 
to death. He sent another general into Bukharia, but he was speedily sur- 
rounded. The second in command, however, by a successful stratagem, suc- 
ceeded in relieving the troops under his general -in-chief, by which Khan khojah 
was compelled to retire, and shut himself up in Yarkand. A second army 
sent by the emperor seized upon Kashgar. Khan khojah retired to Elctse or 
Khotan, and Yarkand surrendered to the conqueror. Not long after this, he 
lost a decisive battle, and now neither he nor his brother Jagan khojah finding 
a place whither they could retire, they went with the remainder of their army to 
Badakshan, with the intention of withdrawing to India. But under the very 
walls of Badakshan they fell in with a Chinese corps, which attacked and de- 
feated them. One of these unfortunate princes died of the wounds he received 
on the field of battle; the other was put to death by order of the sultan of 
Badakshan, who sent his head to the Chinese camp. The imperial army, 
w hich had pursued them, now returned to Yarkand, and w as there put in garri- 
s<in. A mixed government of Chinese and Mohammedan officers was esta- 
blished in all the towns of Jiittle Bukharia, and a very light impost laid on the 
inhabitants. Tlie Bukharian chiefs who had declared for the Chinese were 
appointed hakim beks, or prefects. The sultan of Badakshan was richly re- 
warded, and all the other princes allied to the Chinese obtained titles, high 
ranks, and marks of distinction belonging to their respective dignities. 

This war was successfully ended in 175^, making Little Bukharia a province 
of the empire. A part of the ancient country of the Dzoongars was added to 
the Cliinese province of Kan silh ; the remainder w as called 'I /teen shaii pth 
loo. or ‘ government to the north of the celestial mountains whilst Little 
Bukliaria, situated to the south of this chain, bears that of T/tecn s/ian nan 
Zoo, or ‘government to the south of the celestial mountains.’ Sonic partial 
revolts have, from time to time, taken place in those countries, the most coii- 
sideiable of which began in at Ooshc ; but these efforts were ineffec- 

tual ; they were not favoured by the opinion of the people, nor the result of any 
combined measures. 

The kingdom of il/i-ca, or Awa^ had already been involved in some disputes 
with the Mandchoos, when the last prince of the imperial dynasty of Ming 
retired into that country. Since that time, China had but little inter- 
course with Meen. In 17*13, howxver, the Peguans, who had been conquered 
by the Mcen, having revolted, they succeeded in seizing upon Aw a, the capital 
of the country, and made tiie king Mangdara, w ho was descended from a long 
line of nionarchs, their prisoner. Yet two of his sons hail the good fortune to 
escape, and took refuge in Siam, where they found an asylum. • The principal 
people about Awa then acknowledged themselves vassals of the king of Pegu, 
t»r, as the Chinese call him, king of the barbarians of To liing and Selh po. 
This state of things continued till, on a sudden, a terrible avenger appeared in 
the person of a petty officer at Miihsoo (Monchaboo), named Oong tsclh ya 
(Aumdzca), who, inqiclled by his courage and the hatred he bore to the 
oppressors of his country, ilcterinincd to shake off’ their yoke. He headed 
about a hundred men, on whose fidelity and valour he could rely, and slaugh- 
tered the Peguans wherever he found them. He made very rapid progress, 
defeated the enemy in several encounters, and finally retook the city of Awa in 
1753. The Peguans sent a new army into Meen, with a view of chastising the 
rebels ; but, ascending the Irawaddy, it was completely routed by the Birmans. 
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Till then Oong tseth ya, who had adopted the name of Alompra, had sought 
no other distinction than that of the liberator of his country ; but a terrible 
event, as impolitic ns it was barbarous, opened to him a way to the throne, and, 
‘without doubt, gave him the idea of seating himself upon' it, and securing it to 
his descendants. The king of Awa, who, on being made prisoner, had been 
taken to the capital of Pegu, was there put to death by order of the sovereign 
of the country. This barbarous execution was the signal of the most drcadtiil 
reprisals: blood flowed on all sides; the Birmans armed themselves and 
massacred in their turn all the Peguans they could find ; and having thus got 
rid of their garrisons, they breathed again, and began to conceive the hope that 
they might once more enjoy their ancient independence. It was then that the 
designs of Alompra began to appear. One of the sons of Mangdara, thinking 
the moment favourable for him to re-ascend the throne of his fathers, left Siam, 
and put himself at the head of a part of his subjects, convinced that he 
should receive the homage of the army and the support of its chief. Alompra, 
however, saw with mortification the arrival of the young prince, who came to 
rob him of the fruits of his victories, and he easily succeeded in driving him 
again out of the countr 3 \ Seeing himself now without a rival, he assumed 
the diadem, and turned his thoughts towards the aggrandizement of his 
empire by the conquest of Pegu, and some districts in the mountains border- 
ing on Awa. He succeeded in almost all his enterprises. 

The Chinese had for a long period exercised a kind of infliicnce over those 
parts of Awa which border upon the province of Yun nan, by granting to the 
chiefs of the half-savage tribes inhabiting them certain titles and dignities. Alom- 
pra died in 17fi0, and was succeeded by his son Mangkc ked (Mendogee Praw). 
The reign of this monarch was very stormy, having almost constantly rebellions 
to subdue. These troubles also occasioned .some disputes with the Chinese 
authorities, who were charged with the defence of the imperial frontiers, 
Mang kc ked died in 1765, and his brother, Miing po, who was onl^' to have 
been the guardian of his son, usurped the throne, and reigned under the name 
of Shcnibuam. Under his reign, the incursions of the inhabitants of Awa 
upon the Chinese territor^^ became every day more frequent, and at last com- 
pelled the emperor Khccn lung to send an expedition against the kingdom of 
Mc^en. In 1767, an army of 3,000 Mandshoos and 20,000 soldiers of Yun 
nan crossed the boundaries of the empire, and marched against the capital of 
Awa. The Birmans advanced to meet them, and the tw o armies harassed each 
other for a long time before thc^' came to a general and decisive action. The 
battle lasted for three days ; the slaughter was dreadful, and the Chinese were 
beaten and put to flight. The good policy of the prince, anil a regard for the 
interest of the country, saved the lives of a great many prisoners. He gave them 
land to cultivate, encouraged them to consider themselves as subjects of Awa, 
and to take wives amongst the women of the country. 

Khiien lung, desirous of repairing this frightful disaster, sent other troops 
against tlie Birmans ; hut it secm.s they were not more succes.sful than the for- 
mer. He, therefore, in the year 1768, ordered his great general Akwei to 
head the army destined against Mcen. The genius of this famous captain 
overcame all the difficulties which opposed the execution of his plan, lie 
embarked a part of his troops upon the river Ahi hew hcang, or Inn^ 

hefjtng, which flows to the west of Thang ywe chow in Yun nan, “ and is the 
upper part vf the Ta kinkcang (‘great golden river’) or Iraivaddyi"* on whose 
western bank the capital, Awa, is situated. The other part of the Chinese 
army followed the course of the river by land, having daily combats with the 
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Birmans, who, at every step, had constructed stockades, from whicli they 
were obliged to be driven. Moreover, the unhcalthiness of tlic climate, the 
fogs which prevail in the mountains, and the pestilential exhalations of the 
vallies, occasioned much sickness amongst the soldiers. But in spite of all 
these obstacles, Akwei managed his arrangements so well that, in the 

king of Mecn made ])roposal8 for peace, which were favourably received. 
Mung po sent an ambassador to Peking, as a token that harmony had been 
restored between the two empires ; and thus terminated a war which had 
brought but little honour to the Chinese arms; for although the empire did 
not lose any integral [)art of its frontiers, it yet ceased to exercise its ancient 
influence upon the border tribes, and saw itself nominally deprived of the 
possession of the district of Boditayn, situated in western Laos, to the south 
of the western point of the province of Vun nan. The possession of this 
country was the more important, as it contains very rich gold and silver mines. 

At the conclusion of peace between China and llussia, which had taken 
place during the reign of Yung cliing, it had been thought that this treaty 
would put an end to all disputes between the two empires; but there fre- 
quently occurred others caused by the subjects of the two countries, who 
passed the frontier without permission. The Russian caravans, which from 
time to lime went to Peking, produced but a very small profit, since the 
Chinese merchants compelled them to sell at any price; so that the Emprcr^s 
Catherine forbade, in the sending of any caravan-expeditions to China on 
account of government. At the same time she abandoned to private enter- 
prise the commerce of Kiakhta, which was thereby considerably benefited, and 
rendered the caravans to Peking needless. On the other hand, the Chinese 
government had been oflended at the Russians having received Amoorsana, 
whom it considered as a fugitive rebel, and thought itself entitled to claim in 
conformity to the articles of the treaty. It had the greater reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of Russia, since the latter had actually tried liy under- 
hand means to draw Amoorsana into its territory, intending to make use of 
this prince as an instrument for gaining influence in Upper Asia. Amoorsana, 
however, died at Tobolsk in I7d7> hut the court of Peking would not believe 
the account of his death, thinking it was a false report spread merely to silence 
its claims. The Chinese, in order to execute the sentences pronounced by 
their law against, rebels, demanded the restoration not only of several 
Dzoongur chiefs who had taken refuge in Russia, but also of the hotly of 
Amoorsana. The quarrel began to assume a considerable degree of bitterness, 
and at last the Chinese imprisoned the Russian ecclesiastics at Peking. In the 
following year the tribunal of foreign affairs brought fresh complaints against 
the Russians, who had changed in several places the marks fixed to ascertain 
the boundary line; and notwithstanding several attempts to induce the cabinet 
of St. Petersbupgh to return to its former friendly connexion with China, the 
commercial depot at Kiakhta was shut up in 1704 by the Chinese. Two 
years after, a new congress was held on the frontier with a view of reviving 
the old treaty, and the diflerences between the two states were adjusted, and 
the ancient comuiunication restored in 1708. 

The nation of the Olets, or Kalmuks, is divided into four branches, called 
Kliosliot, Derbcl, Dzoongnr, and Torgot, The last-mentioncd people, about 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, left upper Asia, and b^egrees moved 
towards the west. For some time they fixed on the banks of the lemhn, to the 
north of the Caspian Sea, and in the year 1616 placed themselves under the 
protection of Russia. However, they did not remain long quiet, but began to 
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commit depredations on the Russian territory ; so that the czar was obliged to 
send troops to humble them. Soon after, the Torgdts proceeded still farther 
west, and arrived on the banks of the Volga, in tho vicinity of Astrakhan. 
There they were joined by several other Olet tribes, who formed in conjunc- 
tion with them what is called the Kalmuk horde of the Volga, and became sub- 
ject to Russia. Khang he had already endeavoured, in 171^> to persuade the 
khan Ayooka, the chief of the Torgots, to return with his people into their 
country in central Asia ; he had despatched to him for that purpose a grandee 
of his court named Toolishen; but it seems he did not succeed in inducing the 
khan to quit the banks of the Volga. For a long time, the governor of Astra- 
khan, and even the petty civil officers who had the inspection of the Kalmuk 
hordes in that country, had treated this people in a very shameful manner, and 
the Russian government daily invaded the privileges which it had granted to 
its princes. This ill-usage enraged the Torgots, so that they unanimously 
resolved to withdraw themselves from the dominion of their oppressors, and 
to return into the Chinese territory. Towards the end of the year 1770, they 
executed their project, which had been matured for more than a twelve-month. 
They plundered as they went along, and successfully passed the Russian boun- 
dary. Only a few thousands of them were overtaken by the Cossaks, and 
forced to return ; the remainder, amounting to about 60,000 tents or families, 
crossed the steppe of the Kirghiz, where many of them |>erished for want or 
were made prisoners by the natives. At last they arrived, after many misfor- 
tunes and sufierings, in the country of the Dzoongars, where they were well 
received by the Chinese authorities. 

Kheen lung, overjoyed at this event, which threw a new lustre on his reign, 
received the princes of the Torgots with much pomp at JIh ho, granted them 
very extensive pasture-lands in the ancient country of the Dzoongars, and 
caused a monument to be erected at Elcc, with an inscription, of his own com- 
position, in which he commemorated the transmigration of the Torgots into his 
own states. Soon after, Russia, in a threatening style, reclaimed her subjects. 
The Mandshop emperor, however, showed himself little disposed to send the 
Kalmuks back again, and in order to palliate his refusal, he reminded the Rus- 
sians that they had never yielded to his demands respecting the Dzoongar rebels 
and the body of Amoorsana. Thus matters remained ; the harmony between 
the two empires was not disturbed by this event. 

In the high mountains of Szee chhwan, to the west of Chhing too foo, the 
capital of this province, and of the innumerable rivers which form the upper 
part of the great river Keang, is the mountain Yun pci’ shan. From the western 
side of this mountain flows the Ta too ho, which in its upper course runs 
westward. It receives two other rivers, which come from the north-east, and 
of which the upper one bears the name of Seaou kin chhwan^ * small gold river,’ 
and the lower that of Ta kin chhwan^ * large gold river.’ The valley through 
which they flow, and several other neighbouring ones, are occupied by Ran or 
Tldetan tribes,* who dwell in stone houses built in such a manner as to form 
so many small forts. Under the dynasty of the Ming, these Tibetans had sub- 
mitted to the Chinese, who formed in these mountains nine thoo szee, or here- 
ditary mandarinats, occupied by native chiefs ; the names of these mandarinats 
were Djosgiab, Ghebshidza, Bawang, Boorakdi, Damba, Okshi, Goonguk, 
Somo, and Dk|ktsac. In 1666, Ghialtarba, one of the chiefs of the country, 
submitted to tne Mandshoos, and received from them tho diploma and seal of 
a regenerated high priest. He had a son by a concubine, who became the father 

* And not Mcnou tiUEC, as the missionaries call them. 
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of Solohon, the successor of Ghialtarba. Solobon went the head of his 
troops to the Mandshoo general Yo chung klie^ when the latter made war 
against the mountaineers of Yang tung. He rendered such great services on 
that occasion, that the emperor Yung ching nominated him, in 17^3, Ngan 
foo szee. Solobon then assumed the title of the Great Kin chhwan, and left 
to Tsewang that of chief of the Little Kin chhwan. It is only since that epoch 
that these two denominations have been known, although in the time of the 
Swuy dynasty, a city of the third order had already been in this countiy 
called Kin chhwan been. Sobolon married his daughter Okeii to Tsewang, 
who, being a weak prince, allowed himself to be guided by bis wife, and in 
1746 was attacked by his father-in-law, who seized upon his seal, and conse- 
quently upon his authority. In vain the general of Szee chhwan ordered him 
to restore Tsewang to his possessions. In the following year he also attacked 
the territory of Ghebshidza and of the mandarinate of Ming ching. The Chi- 
nese troops sent against him were repulsed with great loss. The emperor 
Kheen lung then ordered Chang kwan szee, the commander of the troops 
stationed in the western part of Szee chhwan, to attack the rebel. In conse- 
quence of this order, the general, at the head of his troops, acting in concert 
with the governor-general of the province, marched against Mai'no, the capital 
of Tsewang, and pursued Lcang erghi, the youngest brother of this chief. 
Solobon then lived at LcooweV, and Langka, the son of his eldest brother, at 
Garal. The Chinese army, although 30,000 strong, remained for a whole 
twelvemonth bewildered in this mountainous country; nor had this campaign 
any satisfactory results, and the imperial troops received several checks. The 
enemy became every day more powerful, as several other mountain tribes 
joined them. Nevertheless they did not dare to contend with the Chinese in 
the plmn, and never quitted their hills. They made use of poisoned arrows, 
and even killed their prisoners ; so that the greatest discontent began to pre- 
vail in the Chinese army. 

Kheen lung now sent his favourite the kung (count) Nilh tsin, against the 
rebels of the Kin chhwan. He left Peking in May 1748, in order to place him- 
self at the head of a fine army composed of Mandshoos and Chinese. Nuh tsin 
knew nothing of the manner of conducting a war in these mountains, and 
refusing to receive advice of those experienced generals who had already 
commanded here, he was beaten in every encounter with the enemy. Often 
the latter pretended to come down from their mountains into the plain^ in order 
to give him battle, and tlien suddenly retiring, allowed a quantity of poisoned 
provisions to fall into the hands of their pursuers, which caused the death of 
a great many soldiers. At other times they suffered them to capture a 
number of baskets filled with ox- flies; and when the Chinese opened the 
baskets, they would jump out and wound them ; when the mountaineers would 
break forth from their retreat, attack them, and kill a great number. Niih tsin 
sent for soldiers who were exercised in scaling walls, in order to employ them 
in the storming of the enemy’s little forts. He sent them forward, followed by 
his regular troops. The mountaineers, however, contrived to dam up the 
torrents in their course ; and as soon as the Chinese had entered into the valley 
they withdrew the sluices, so that the water, rushing with fury from the hills, 
drowned a great number of the imperialists. 

The gcneral-in-chief commanded his whole army to penetrate into (he 
mountains; but they had scarcely advanced a short-distance, when the enemy 
blew up a great many mines, with enormous loss to the assailants. Niih tsin 
was then compelled to retreat. When Khi^en lung was informed of these dis- 
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asters, he caused his favourite to be arrested, who, on his side, accused his 
colleagues as the cause of the misfortunes of the campaign. The emperor now 
sent his brother-in-law, Foo hang, to restore tranquillity among the moun- 
taineers of Szee chhwan, and the prince was fortunate enough to make them 
return to obedience. The general, Chung kwang szee and Nfih tsin were be- 
headed in 1749 for having badly executed the order of their monarch, and for 
having deceived him with false reports. 

The Tibetans of Kin chhwan, however, did not remain long quiet. In 1758 
the thoo szee of Ghebshidza and Sling ghe sang, sons of Tsewang, made incur- 
sions upon the Chinese territory ; the governor-general of Szee chhwan ordered 
nine other thoo szee to surround and attack them. But they executed his orders 
very slowly, approached the frontier, and there let the matter rest. For this 
reason the new governor-general, Altai’, put himself in march in 17079 hi order 
to chastise them ; he at the same time ordered all the thoo szee who had retired 
to re-approach the territory of the rebels. Yet soon after he gave his daughter 
in marriage to Sang ghe sang, and from that time the two Kin chhwan fell 
into a deplorable state of anarchy* Tsewang, aged and sick, left the govern- 
ment in the hands of Sang ghe sang. In 1770, the latter seized upon the 
district of Okshi. Altai inarched against him and forced iiiin to evacuate it. 
In the following year Sonom assassinated the thoo szee of Ghebshidza, and took 
his wife and family prisoners. Sung ghe sang also renewed the war against 
Okshi, and approached the mandarinate of Ming ching. Altai’ sent troops to 
the succour of Okshi, which were repulsed by Sang ghe sang. In the mean- 
time, the governor-general had made his report to the emperor, and asked for 
assistance against the rebels. Kheen lung, upon this, sent the grand-master of 
Learning, Wan fiili, and a general named Kwei* lin, in the stead of AltaV, 
governor-general of the western part of Szee chhwan. They both took the field 
against the rebels of Kin chhwan. Wfin fuh came through the western side, 
by the river Wen chhwan, and KweV lin, through the south, by Ta tsocn loo. 
The latter subdued, in 177^^, the district of Kaya and the ancient territory of 
Ghebshidza. Wan ffili took Dzuri and Okamya, In the oth moon, Kwei lin 
made his men lake provisions for five days, and entered the valley crossed by 
the Lung kow ; but the enemy waylaid him, and he lost on this occasion .'1,0.00 
men ; about 200 saved themselves by swimming. This event KweV lin con- 
cealed from the emperor, fearing the fate of AltaV, who had been punished ac- 
eprding to the military laws. Nevertheless, intelligence of this event became 
known at Peking. KweV lin was therefore removed, and the cinj)eror named 
in his place AkweV, who had distinguished himself in the army of Yiin nan. He 
ordered him to extinguish the rebels, and permitted him to select from the 
eight banners whatever troops he pleased. In the 11th moon, i. e, towards the 
end of the year 1772, Akwci seized upon Oong goor lung and Sang ghe dziing, 
which last he took by storm. In the 12th moon, he made the conquest of 
Me’ino, the principal town of Little Kin chhwan. On the other side, Wan fiih 
had taken Looding dzung and Minggo dzung ; he also arrived at MeVno, where 
the two armies united. Sang ghe sang had taken his wives and concubines to 
Kin chhwan, and bad fled to the fort ofDimda, where Tsewang resided. The 
latter refused to receive him ; upon which Sang ghe sang killed those who 
guarded the gatc^ and retired to the river Mc’i wo kow, at Kin chhwan. Wan 
ffih arrived soon after at Dimda, took Tsewang prisoner, and sent him to 
Peking. 


\The conclusion next month,} 
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CAPTAIN SKINNER'S EXCURSIONS IN INDIA.* 

Captaim Skin'xku labours utulcr no slight disadvantage, in having 
taken the field as an author so shortly after Captain Mundy; botli of these 
gentlemen having pursued nearly the same route, and at almost the same 
time, although the first journey performed was the last published. Captain 
Skinner has, however, this advantage over his fellow-author, that lie pene- 
trated into the icy reces.scs of the Himalaya far beyond the boundary of 
Captain Mundy 's visit, which was little more than a peep at the glories of 
the siiblimest scenery on the earth ; whereas Captain Skinner may claim 
the distinction of being a traveller in the Himalaya. 

We propose to coniine our notice of these interesting volumes to laying 
before our readers a pretty full extract of the portion of it in which his ad- 
ventures in the thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice” are recorded : to go 
through the volume w’ould lead us over ground already traversed in the 
conij)any of Captain Mundy. 

Captain Skinner set out upon his route to the Himalaya mountains, via 
the Dclira Dlioon, in April 1828, at t!io period of the Hurdwar fair. The 
pass in llic valley of tfie Dlioon, bounded by the snowy range, he describes 
as one of the most beautiful pieces of scenery in the East. Our author’s 
party fell in with an English clergyman on his way to Kimawar, beyond the 
icy mountains. I'lie principal servant of the reverend gontlcman w'as a 
converted llralunin of high caste, who had been baptized by hi.s present 
master, after giving the strongest evidence of the sincerity of Iiis conversion. 

Ho liad eoinpletely thrown aside all prejndioe.'';, and seemed tol>o a perfect 
factotum, full of bustle, and no little scir-imj)orlancc.” 

I'he valley of the Ohoon i.s stated to deserve, in all ro.s[)ecis, the name of 
beautiful, and to lie as cpiiot and as happy as smdi a lovely and seques- 
tered spot should be.” It aj)|)ears to be more resorted to than the local 
authorities exactly dc.sire. Our author speculates upon a earriagc-road over 
the mountains, and the source of the Jumna becoming a fashionable 
watering-place : one lady lias already braved and overcome its difficulties.” 

The first day of the ascent from the valley, on reaching Clorrcc Panec, 
the first halting-place for invalids, they found tlicmselves in a new region, 
amongst ras|)bcrries and cherry-trees, wild roses and blackberries. The 
ihcrniometcr, at the foot of tlie hills, stood, in Captain Skinner's tent, at 
90® ; here it was only 52®. The effect that the climate of the hills has 
already had upon the children is most astonishing; their rosy checks, so 
rare generally in the plains, w’ould rival those of the healthiest country babes 
in England.” The convalescent establishment at liandour is a great 
blessing to the army. VVe learn from a recent Calcutta paper, that the 
Himalaya hills are now so much resorted to, that there arc three Europe 
shops” at Missoura. 

Landour and Missoura form the first line of mountains, the former being 
some degrees higher than the latter. It is a range of successive peaks, so 

* Excursions iii India ; including a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains, to the Sources of the Jumna 
and the Ganges. Uy Captain Thomas Skinnkr, of the 31st regiment. In two vols. London, 1832. 
Colburn and Bentley. 
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irregularly placed, that if you stand upon any one of them, you appear to be 
the centre of a circle of others. Mr. Fraser likens them to pointed waves 
just on the eve of breaking. * The summits of the peaks are generally ab- 
rupt and rugged, and their sides, garnislicd with thick woods of the spear- 
leaved oak, and arborescent rhododendron, descend nearly perpendicularly 
into gloomy chasms, that appear to have no bottom. 

The arrangements for the difficult part of the journey were now made, 
with no little trouble. The hill-people, an extraordinary and capricious 
race, carry the baggage in burthens of from 50 lbs. to 80 lbs., adapted in 
narrow shape to the confined paths they have to traverse. To any thing 
like severity these mountaineers are intractable ; violent if you irritate, obsti- 
nate to the utmost degree if you abuse them ; to good humour they yield 
every thing." 

Passing the Kandoa range of hills, and reaching the summit of the Budraj 
chain, the Jumna came in sight, and restored the spirits of the natives 
of the party, ‘'the coolies threw down their loads, and the servants 
tlicir cooking-pots, and thought of nothing but the beautiful river beneath, 
'winding with the utmost swiftness round the bases of„the high-peaked 
hills." They forded the river, fifty yards wide, entering it twelve at a 
time, linked arm in arm, in order to stem the violence of the current. A 
high and bare ridge was then to be ascended, which brought them to Luck- 
warie, a neat village, the houses regularly built of stone, having stairs 
within, and roofed with slate. The women, who are remarkably pretty, 
seemed to be the busiest part of the community, amongst which polyandry 
flourishes, each lady being the common property of a family of brothers. 
The young population of the villages is not great, and our author remarked 
the likeness that prevailed amongst the children from tliis mode of marriage, 
which, he conceives, was invented in order to keep property as much as 
possible in one family, and to prevent an overgrown population on soil of 
such limited extent, their crops being the only subsistence. 

After severe climbing, the party reached a little village called Bussoua, 
where they had a magniiiccnt view of the snowy range bearing to the east- 
ward, the Jumna winding behind the mountains on the south side, with vil- 
lages and terraces of corn all the w'ay to its brink; the slopes were enlivened 
by herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, to which shepherd-boys were piping on 
reeds, forming a true Arcadian picture. The vegetable treasures combined 
the products of Europe and of Asia in one “ enchanted garden," bounded 
in the distance by the cold and barren range of eternal snow. 

As they advanced, they did not find the character of the mountaineers 
improve ; they began to be churlish, and averse to supplying them with 
grain. “ The natives of every part of the Himalaya through which we have 
yet passed," Captain Skinner remarks, “ form the most striking exception 
tothegeneral character of mountaineers that can be conceived, and to their 
neighbours (the Ghorkas) in particular. They seem to be totally devoid of 
courage or of enterprize ; the Ghorkas, on the contrary, possess both in 
an eminent degree. The men of these hills arc stout and hardy, and 
frequently tall and handsomely formed, but indolent and indifferent to 
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every thing. The Nepaulcse are short and ugly, but active and intel- 
ligent.** 

The journey became now little more than a succession of ascents and 
descents. No description could convey an idea of the usual style of a 
day's journey over the Himalaya. Lines of irregular peaks towering one 
above the other, and in every relation possible to each other, oblige you to be 
constantly climbing up or sliding down. In every depth we find a roaring 
torrent to pass, and on every height an almost inaccessible rock to scale.’* 

These, however, were only ordinary and endurable inconveniences ; others 
they encountered were almost intolerable. Our author, on reaching a 
commanding position, saw the natives performing sundry strange antics and 
contortions, jumping, and skipping, and striking their bodies with extra- 
ordinary agility. He conceived it might possibly be a national dance, exe- 
cuted in compliment to their arrival. By degrees his party caught the 
same frisking propensity, which was occasioned by the tormenting bites of 
a most vencinoiis little insect, — a miniature wasp, scarcely larger tlian a 
sand-fly, within whose precincts tlicy had now come. The sufferings inflicted 
upon the party by these little tormentors are depicted in most pathetic co- 
lours; our author was almost maddened. It required all the magic of the 
scenery around to compensate for these tortures. I Iiave beheld,” says 
Oaptain Skinner, nearly all the celebrated scenery of Europe ; but I 
have seen it surpassed in these unfrequented and almost unknown regions.** 

They had now reached the foot of the terrific Bunder Puch, where the 
Oanges and the Jumna were only eight miles apart. The source of the 
latter was, however, still several arduous journeys distant, over high 
ridges, along paths of loose stones, and across chasms, below which the 
foaming stream dashed over large rocks with tremendous noise, the crossing 
of which was like dancing on the tight-rope. The corn in the fields and ter- 
races they had passed was ripe and cut ; as they advanced it was quite 
green. The faces of the hills w^erc covered with red spinach, w'hich gave 
them a singular aspect ; potatoes, small but of good flavour, had been intro- 
duced here from Simla. 

Our author and his party had been diligent in their inquiry after unicorns 
in these regions, and on their reaching almost the limit of their journey, 
they w-erc promised a sight of one. 

At Bunassa, we met a villager, whose replies to our cross-examination gave 
so much hopes, that we felt quite elated at the prospect of beholding the long- 
looked-for animal. “ A big beast,” said he, “ quite mad with wickedness, 
comes often at night out of the woods, and rushing into the fields, tears up the 
grain, and roars in such a niunner that he makes us all tremble.” — Has he 
horns?” we both exclaimed. — “ A tremendous one!” was the reply.— “ One 
only?” “ Only one !” continued the man, quite delighted with the interest we 
seemed to take in his narrative, " and that, oh ! a terrible one I” stretching 
out his arm to show the length of it. ** He is sure to come into such a field 
before midnight.” We resolved to watch for him, and engaged our informant 
to keep us company. 

Midnight at length arrived, and our patience was not exhausted : still the 
wind and the rain continued. At length, just a little before day-liglit, we 
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heard a heavy racing above us ; for the rock beneath which we were sitting 
projected from an almtmcnt, as it were, to a wide terrace. We rose in agony 
almost, from expectation, and stood ready to confront the monster, that 
through our endeavours was no longer to live in fable alone 1 It was pitch 
dark, and blowing a hurricane ; the underwood above us was crackling before 
the pressure of some large animal, which evidently approached us. With our 
eyes rivetted upon the brow of the crag we had been sitting under, we stood 
with cocked guns and beating hearts, when — “ IIo !” — a loud cry from our 
native companion — “ there he goes !” was followed by a heavy sound, as of 
tlic spring of a horse — and there he went, most assuredly, without even giving 
us the gratification that the traveller received from the disappearance of the 
** stout gentleman,” after having, like him, passed a night of restless curio- 
sity. The hill-man had seen little more than ourselves, and could not say 
whether it was the very beast we were in wait for, or sonic other less formi- 
dable and less desirable. 1 have no doubt myself that it was one of the large 
elks (the mohr of these mountains), of which we had already seen several ; 
they are magnificent creatures, and so big, that they appear, w hen rushing 
across your path, fully as terrible as an unicorn itself could — very timid, how- 
ever, like other wild deer, they turn round and gaze on yon, in fear and 
trembling, the moment they have passed. 

From Cursali, the first iuimaii habitation past w hich the Jumna flows, 
situated in a delightful valley, full of ajiricot trees, and lioundcd by ])eaks 
of snow, our author and his party commenced their pilgrimage to, Jum- 
noutri, the source of the Jumma, crossing the river a dozen times, some- 
times wading through its cold w’aters, and occasionally on trunks of trees 
laid over it, and clambering almost perpendicular ascents. 

At length we reached the summit of our labours ; wc liad tracked the river 
to its covert, and lost all further trace of it, as well as pow er of proceeding, 
by the snow that clicked the way. Mere then wc at last stood, on the thres- 
hold of eternal snow ! We hud conic unto “ that bourne whence no traveller 
returns where nature has written for ever with a death-cold hand, “ tliiis 
far shalt thou go, and no further !” It is not often that man has an opportu- 
nity of reaching tlie very verge of human power, and on such an event I hope 
1 may be pardoned for displaying some exultation. The consciousness of hav- 
ing endured a little to accomplish it may heighten the feeling ; and although I 
have to boast that in common with several, I must feel proud, as 1 have no 
doubt they did, at having gained the source of the Jumna. 

The first and greatest object of curiosit}', both to the pilgrim and the tra- 
veller, is the hot-spring. It rushes through an aperture in the rock of about 
four inches in circumference, with very great force and heat. In the vent the 
thermometer stood at 180^ : about a foot further, and where the water bubbled 
from the ground, and was a little more exposed to the air, the temperature 
was 160^. There is a constant smoke rising to a considerable height. So 
wonderful a phenomenon as boiling water on the edge of perpetual snow, 
was very likely to attract the devotion of the Hindoos. They dip their hands 
in it, and perform the necessary prayers and evolutions about it, and make 
ofibrings of money, the perquisite of the Brahmin, if they can afford it. l 
propitiated the divinity of the spring in the most orthodox manner, and had 
soon an opportunity of seeing it transferred to the custody of the high priest. 

Ck>^ to the bed of the Jumna, and a few feet from where it first appears 
frbm beneath the snow, another small stream of hot water issues from the 
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rock, and, mixing with the river, makes a delightful tepid bath, in which the 
devout never fail to indulge. During their ablutions the officiating Brahmin 
mutters prayers for their salvation, and congratulations for their having 
reached so holy a spot. I joined in the bathing, and was included in the 
prayer. The water was exceedingly cold, for I first jumped into the river 
itself; it was about four feet deep, and running with the utmost rapidity. I 
thought I had been divided in two when 1 made iny first plunge, and was not 
long in hastening to the warm bath. 

On returning to Bunassa, preparations were made for a new route 
across the intervening mountains to Gungoutri, tlic yet-more-cclebrated 
source of the Ganges. Captain Skinner tells us he meditated, when he 
began his tour, to pass from the Jurnnu to the shores of the Sutlcdge, tra- 
versing the valleys of the Pauber and the Tonsc; then crossing the snowy 
pass of liurunda into Kunawar, conliiiiic his track till turned back by Chi- 
nese jealousy. The rumour of In’s intention to attempt passing the range 
nearest the migidy barrier of everlasting snow, caused a mutiny in Iiis 
camp. It was with great difficulty he prevailed upon his people to follow 
him to the next highest range towards (iungouiri. The rain fell heavily ; 
the paths, made by native pioneers and paid for, ista vicc^ were dread- 
ful. The scener}, liowcvcr, was sublime. 

I climbed up to the top of the high ridge above it, over which lay the track; 
and from its summit beheld one of the most magnificent scenes the siiblimcst 
imagination could conceive. I hud passed over about a mile of snow, four or 
five feet deep ; but hard enough to bear me, without much sinking ; and was 
glad to have something to draw my thoughts from the fatigue, for such the 
natives even consider it ; and many of the most devout have raised a s])ccics 
of altar, to commemorate the feat, consisting of a heap of stones, surrounding a 
high one [daced upright in the middle. Tliey fringe the crest of the mountain ; 
and, to each in .succession, as they readied them, my guides made their sa- 
laams, ami returned thanks to whatever divinity they were dedicated, for 
having a.ssisted them to reach such a height. 

Behind me, to the north-west, were the snows of Biuulerpuch and Dootie, 
whence the .liimna flows : thence, towards the cast, rose the high peaks w hich 
mark the source of tlie Iioly river, the Ganges — llie lludrii lliinaleh, like a 
white cloud, in the horizon — Kedar Nath and Badri Nath, those mighty 
objects of Hindoo superstition, mixing with the skies ; .so far out-topping other 
heights, that I had almost considered them illusory ; I began to doubt, as I 
gazed on them, whether there was any interval between heaven and earth ! 
When I remembered that I was standing, on the 30th of May, on a mountain 
covered with snow, not ten degrees from the tropics, and that the peaks I w'as 
looking at were higher above me than Mount Blanc from the plain, and Mount 
i!Etna from the sen, 1 was breathless with astonishment. 

Before me, towards the south, were less grand, but more varied prospects : 
— at the foot of the hill where I stood, but far below, stretched yellow fields 
in terraces, to the edge of a winding stream ; as well as wooded ridges, and 
peaks, crowned with pines, their sides blooming with lilac and rhododendron. 
All around, far as the .eye could reach— and that was far indeed — were moun- 
tains, interminable mountains, of every shape and every hue : the clefts on the 
edges of some were masses of snow, shining through the open trees : rough 
and rugged rocks, opposing their liarrcnness to gently-rising hills, as carefully 
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and tastefully planted, as if by the hand of art : dark, impenetrable forests, 
with torrents of water roaring through them ; and little clusters of fruit trees, 
with birds of sweetest notes singing within them. The summit of Oonclial 
was, for a time, ecstacy. My descent to the village of Nongong was pure 
matter-of-fact indeed. It occupied about three hours : such slipping, sliding, and 
scrambling, no mortal, that has not made the attempt, can form any idea of. 
We had to creep down by the uneven surface of the stony hill, for a long dis- 
tance, where the ledges upon which we placed our feet were scarcely broad 
enough to admit them. Several times I was nearly falling a victim to love of 
the picturesque. If I looked round for a moment, which 1 could scarcely 
resist doing, I was soon restored to attention by rolling down ten or twenty 
feet. 

The first view of the Ganges, or Gunga-jee, had a powerful effect upon 
the natives of the party, even the Musulmans. After a painful series of 
descents, they sat down by the banks of tlie sacred Bhagirathi. It was 
about eighty yards wide, flowing rapidly over a bed of stone, the water of 
the colour of sand, and much impregnated with it. 

After a severe struggle with the difficulties of the journey, they reached 
Bhairo Ghati, at the confluence of the Jahnavi and the Bhagirathi, the two 
remote branches of the sacred river. They rush towards each other witli 
tremendous velocity and noise, meeting at right angles, and sweeping away 
to the west amidst the wildest scenery. 

At daylight, on the lOlh June, they commenced their expedition to Gun- 
goutri, about four miles from Bhairo Ghati. The channel of the river, for 
half way, is formed of rocky mountains, their peaks rising to a great height. 
In some places they approach so nearly, as to afford a very narrow vent 
for the river, through which it rushes with immense force. Gungoutri is at 
length readied. 

A river as wide as the Thames at Windsor running over an uninterrupted bed 
higher than the crater of Mount /Btna (for Gungoutri is nearly thirteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea), would be an interesting object if it had no 
other claim upon the mind: but the traveller must feel almost disposed to 
overlook that in the extraordinary scenes that he is de.stined to witness acted 
on it. It is impossible to survey this fountain of credulity, to enter this focus 
of human folly, without feeling as much wonder and astonishment, ns the 
sight of it can inspire devotion and awe, in the victims of its superstition, who 
toil through so many hardships, to bathe in its dirty water. 

Here every extravagance that the v/eakne-ss of the human race can be guilty 
of, seems to be concentrated :^sorae, who have been wandering for months to 
fill their phials at the stream, overcome by the presence of their God, lie pros- 
trate on the banks; others, up to their waists in the water, performing, with 
the most unfeigned abstraction, all the manceuvres of a Hindoo worship. 
Under the auspices of brahmins, groups were sitting on several parts of the 
bank, kneading up balls of sand, with holy grass twisted round their fingers, 
intended as offerings to the Ganges for the propitiation of their fathers* souls, 
which when ready they drop into the stream with the most profound and reli* 
gious gravity. Such faith is placed in its power of performing miracles, that 
many haunt it for the most ridiculous purposes, convinced that what they ask 
will be accorded. 

At this moment, a fanatic is up to his middle in the river, praying it to 
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bestow upon him the gifl of prophecy : he has travelled from a village above 
Sirinagur, never doubting that the Ganges will reward him for his journey, by 
opening the book of futurity ; and if fools may be inspired to foretell, there is 
some probability of this pilgrim succeeding in his object, for he is simple 
indeed. He will return, he says, a prophet to his native hill, where all will 
dock to him to have their fortunes told, and he will soon grow rich. 

As I approached the holy shrine, a troop of i)allid spectres glided through 
the woods before me, and vanished like the images in Banquo’s glass. I thought 
I had reached supernatural regions indeed, till a few more yards brought me to 
a train of naked faquirs whitened all over with ashes : a rope was coiled round 
their waists, and their hair hung down to their shoulders, twisted like serpents; 
their hands close to their sides, they glided along with measured steps, repeat- 
ing constantly in a hollow tone, ‘ Ram/ Rami Ram!' a lliiidou word for the 
deity. If it re(]uircd any thing to heighten the wildncvss of the scene, these 
unearthly beings were admirably adapted for it. The iiriiicst sceptic in ghost 
stories w'ould have startled to behold one of these inhiiinaii figures rise 
suddenly before him ; and the slightest shade of superstition w oiild be suf- 
ficient to blind the eyes of a believer to the reality of such a form, if in the glim- 
mering of the moon one were to Ixj seen perched upon the brow of a iirecijiice, 
with an arm raised above the head, incapable of motion, and the nails hanging 
in long strings from the back of the clenched hand. If the sight of sncli an 
apparition could give rise to fear, the deep sepulchral voice with which the 
words * Ram! RamP fell upon the stillness of the night, and resoumled from 
tlie rocks around, would indeed complete the scene of terror ! 

At Gungoutri there are several sheds erected for the shelter of pilgrims ; 
and as the evening was far advanced, and a storm brewing, I went into one of 
them. It was a long narrow building, and the further end was so wrapped in 
darkness, that I had been some moments in it before 1 perceived any thing. I 
was attracted by a sullen murmur, and went to the spot whence it proceeded. 
A miserable wretch had just blown a few sticks into a fiamc ; and as the light 
burst upon liis countenance, 1 unconsciously receded, and had to summon all 
my fortitude to return to him again. His eyes started from his head, and his 
bones were visible through his skin ; his teeth chattered, and his whole frame 
shook with cold : and 1 never saw hair longer or more twisted than his was. i 
spoke to him, but in vain : he did not even deign to look at me — and made no 
motion but to blow the embers into a fresh blaze ; the fitful glare of which, 
fulling on his skeleton form, made me almost think that I had descended to the 
tomb. 1 found that he had come for the purpose of ending his life by starvation 
at Gungoutri. Many faquirs have attempted this death, and have lingered on the 
banks of the river lor several days without food. The Brahmin, however, assures 
me that nobody can die in so holy a place; and to preserve its character for 
being unconnected w ith mortality, the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
take care that they should not, and bear them by force away, and feed them, 
or at any rate give them the liberty to die elsewhere. 

A small temple marks the sacred source of the river; and immediately op- 
posite is the orthodox spot for bathing in and filling the phials, which, when 
ready, receive the stamp of authenticity from the seal of the Brahmin, w ho wears 
it as a ring upon his finger : it bears the following inscription engraved upon 
it — ‘ The water of the Bhagirathi, Gungoutri.* — Without such mark the water 
would not be deemed holy by the purchasers in thc'|)luiiis. 

The situation of Gungoutri is sufficiently provoking. The river rather 
Asiat. Jour. N .S. V ol. 9. N o. 33. K 
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widens above it, and nothing can be traced by the eye that will Justify a con- 
jecture of its distance from the source. There is no road beyond; and, with 
all the eiibrt possible, 1 question whether a traveller could penetrate much 
‘more than a mile further. The river about a quarter of a mile beyond Gungoutri 
winds to the east, towards the high mountain of the Rudni Himmaleh, in which 
it is believed to have its source. One peak of this mountain is visible from 
here ; that which contains the fountain of the Ganges. The Hindoos suppose 
that from each peak of the Rudru a river flows, and consider it (for it has 
several peaks) the birth-place of the most esteemed ones in the Himalaya. 

Captain Skinner’s narrative of the incidents and objects met with in bis 
return from these sublime and ridiculous spectacles is sufficiently interesting, 
but we have not space to extract more. 

Upon tlie whole, we recommend the work as a very amusing one ; it is 
written in a matter-of-fact style, without affectation or pedantry. 


CULTIVATION OF THE OLIVE IN INDIA. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : It has long been matter of surprise to me, that no attempt has yet 
been made to introduce the olive into India. There arc many situations in 
the south where it might, I am convinced, be successfully cultivated. It 
requires a poor, hot, dry soil, not so hot as the climate of southern India 
generally, but where a mild winter is experienced. These qualities seem to be 
united in the land about the Sherwari hills, near Salem, and in some of the 
warmer parts of the Neelgherries ; and I think that, with proper attention, it 
might be made to thrive there. The advantages, even in a pecuniary point of 
view, are too obvious to need comment ; but that honourable body, which 
has ever shewn such watchful solicitude for the welfare of its subjects, would 
overlook this part of the question, and consider only how it could add another 
to the innumerable blessings enjoyed under its rule. The olive would be- to 
them a new article of cultivation and commerce, and add, in a very great 
degree, to their health, prosperity, and happiness. This being the case, it 
requires, I am sure, but a proper representation to induce the wise and bene- 
volent rulers of India to act the part of the good Samaritan, and pour oil into 
the wounds of the poor Hindoos. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Ro. Paternoster. 


London^ AuguH 1832. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Roj^al jUiatic Society . — A general meeting was held on the 7th July ; the 
Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P., president, in the chair. 

The following, among other donations, were laid on the table, viz. 

From Col. Bowler, a specimen of chalcedony from Gouveryputnam, and a piece of 
wood opal from Yendaboo on the Irawadi. 

From the Right Hon. Sir C. H. Bast, Bart., a Ghoorka korah, or crooked svrord, 
and a Nepalese straight sabre. 

From R. Clarke, Esq., a painting in oil of the brahminy bull, by Chinnery. 

From tlic Rev. Robert Yuille, missionary at Selinginsk, two Tibctian- Mongolian 
lexica, one with a grammar, folio MS. 

From the Madras Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
twenty-one works printed at the Vepery press, including the Pilgrim's Progress, Bng. 
lisli and Tuniul ; Selections from the Scriptures ; Book of Common Prayer; Beschi*s 
Grammar of how Tamil ; Schwarts's Dialogues, &c. &c. 

The “ Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus,” by Ram Raz, with the 
accompanying drawings, consisting of a volume of designs illustrating the 
principles of the art, and upwards of fifty sheets of drawings, exquisitely 
finished, representing the principal columns, &c. of the Choultry of TrimulNaig 
at Madura, was also laid on the table at this meeting, and attracted consider- 
able observation. 

William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., elected on the 17th of March, having 
made his payments and signed the obiigation4)ook, was admitted a resident 
member of the Society, 

The Right Hon, Holt Mackenzie, Charles Cecil Martyn, Esq., and Lieut. 
Colonel R. Barncwall, were elected resident members of the Society. 

Don Juan de Silva, Mohandiram, and Simon Casie Chitty, Maniegar, were 
elected corresponding members of the Society. 

A paper entitled An Account of the Bactiarian or Bakhtyari Mountains in 
Persia, by J. H. Stocqueler, Esq., communicated by Sir W. Oiiselcy, LL.D., 
was read. 

Notwithstanding the many accurate and comprehensive accounts which have 
been published of the history, statistics, and topography of Persia, no particu- 
lars have ever been made known respecting the portion of territory which sepa« 
rates Khusistan from the south and east of Persia. The author was acciden- 
tally compelled to traverse it in his route to Isfahan, and he has here drawn 
up a brief sketch of the general characteristics of these mountains, and of the 
geographical position and names of the few inhabited spots they contain. 
They do not cover more space than is comprised between 3° of latitude and 3° 
of longitude ; but so rugged and precipitous are their sides, that it occupies 
ten entire days actual travelling in crossing them. Very little cultivation is 
carried on by the mountaineers ; but the mountains abound in every variety of 
vegetable productions, many of which the writer conoeives are quite new, and 
he thinks that no portion of territory could better repay the researches of the 
naturalist than these mountains. It is from hence that the Persians obtain the 
famous gum termed so celebrated for its bone-setting an<!^thcr pro- 

pertfes. A town, called Simisoon, which is built bn the side of a stupendous 
rock, is four days* march from Isfabao ; it abounds with springs of excellent 
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water; the houses arc built of excellent brick, with their backs against the 
rock. The inhabitants are dyers, and import large quantities of indigo. From 
the extent and character of the remains of buildings found in these hills, Mr. 
8. infers that they have not always been the resort of the barbarian hordes 
who now infest them. There is not any doubt of the salubrity of these moun- 
tains, and the writer remarks that the use of snow-water has not here had the 
effect ascribed to it in Syria, viz, that of proilucing goitres. The cemeteries 
found in these mountains have no inscriptions, nor other marks than a cross. 
The inhabitants have no mosques, but manifest great zeal and sincerity in their 
religious observances. 

Mr. Stocqiieler and his party were attacked and robbed on leaving these 
mountains ; and to avoid such misfortunes, he recommends future travellers to 
procure the passports both of the shah and the governor of the province, 
which, he states, would secure the traveller from all injury. 

The reading of an Account of Anaradhepnra and Mchcntel6, in Ceylon, by 
Capt. I. J. Chapman, R.E., was commenced. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 21st inst. 


The last general meeting of the Society was held on the 21st July ; Sir A. 
Johnston, V.P., in the chair. 

The following donations were, amongst many others, laid on the tabic, viz. 

From the Literary Society of llatavin, several works in the Malayan and Javanese 
languages, including those of Gericke and Werndly, Bruckner and Itoorda van 
Kysinga ; also Blume*s Flora of Netherlands India. 

From J. II. Astcll, Esq., the Chinese apparatus for smoking opium ; including a 
pipe, covered with tortoiseshell, having porcelain heads to receive the opium ; a lamp 
completely fitted in a box with looking-glass, ^c. &c. 

From Thomas Hervey Bal>er, Es<p, a number of MS, alphaliets of the languages of 
the southern peninsula of India; also documents elucidating the history and antiquities 
of the countries on the Malabar coast. 

From Major General ITardwicke, the original painting of the Shcej}- Eater of Hin. 
dusUn, and a coloured lithographic print of the same. Tliis painting represents an 
exhibition which took place on the 3d of March 179G at FuUehgiirh, and is finished 
from sketches taken on the spot hy a native artist, under the ins(>ection of Major General 
ITardwicke. The sliccp-catcr is depicted raising the sliccp from the ground with his 
mouth; ripping it open with his teeth from the flank to the breast ; drinking the blood 
out of the cavity of the trunk ; and, after devouring every portion of flesh, chewing the 
plant mnddr (asclepias giganlea)^ the milky juice of which is of so corrosive a quality as 
to blister the skin. He was tlien about thirty years of age, slender and well -formed. 
He was attended by an old man, whom he called ids giird or spiritual guide, who 
stated that he had formerly followed the same practice: this latter personage 'was above 
tlie ordinary stature of the natives of India, and wore his hair, which was of great 
length, coiled into the form of a turban, and his beard was twisted like a rope and 
nearly reached bis feet, being of the extraordinary lengtli of five feet eight inches. Tlic 
sheep in most parts of India, it may he proper to observe, are as small as the Welsh 
sheep of Great Britain. When the sheep-eater had finished his exhibition, he offered to 
cat a second sheep, and actually commenced the operation as before. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart. ; Lieut. Colonel Vans Agnew ; Lieut. General 
St. GeorgeAshe ; Colonel Thomas Shame; Browne Roberts, Esq.; A. H. 
Macdougall^Esq. ; and Lieut. Col. W. G. Patrickson, were elected resident 
members of the Society. 

A paper by David Ilaliburton, Esq., communicated through. Lieut. Colpnel 
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Tod, entitled “ Calculation of the Variation of the Measure of Time in India,*’ 
was read. 

The brahminical method of computing time (which is generally followed all 
over India) is as follows, viz, 

60 Nimexha, or twinklings of the human eye, are considered equal lo 1 pal. 

60 Pals equal to 1 ghari, 

60 Gharisf 1 day and night. 

GO Days and nights, 1 rilu, 

6 Rilu (seasons of two calendar months each), 1 solar year. 

GO Solar years, 1 cycle. 

And during that period they believe that a complete revolution of terrestrial 
circ 11 111 stances takes place. 

When the days and nights are equal at the equinoxes, one ghari is equal to 
twenty-four minutes of our time, and the average is the same throughout the 
year; consequently sixty gharis arc equal to our twenty-four hours. At other 
times than the equinoxes, the ghari is lengthened or shortened to suit that divi- 
sion of thirty gharis for the day and thirty for the night, but the variation is 
never very great between the tropics. At Madras, which is situated 13° .5' 
N. lat., the longest day at the summer solstice being hours 4G min. long, 
the ghari for the day is then 25' 82" long, and that for the night, which is 
11 hours 14 min., is 22' 28" long. At the winter solstice of course these 
proportions arc reversed. 

The exact time of the sun’s meridian altitude is ascertained by a person 
employed for the purpose; and the fifteen preceding and the fifteen fol- 
lowing jomposc the day of thirty gharis^ which is divided into four paharSy or 
watches, commencing from 6 a.m. and ending at 6 p.m. The first and fourth 
2 )ahars comprise seven gharis each ; the second and third are of eight gharis 
each : the night is divided in the same manner. 

It thus appears that i\\c ghari is susceptible of a double variation, from lati- 
tude and season ; and as the only method of measuring the ghari is by the 
simple clepsydray formed of a small brass cup perforated with a single hole at 
the bottom, and placed in a vessel of water, it might be curious to ascertain 
whether the brazen vessel is graduated to meet these vicissitudes of season and 
latitude. 

The reading of the following paper was then resumed and concluded. 

“ Some Remarks upon Auarajahpoora or Aiiaradhcpura and Mchcntele, in 
the island of Ceylon;” by Captain I. J. Chapman, ll.E. 

It was in the month of December 1828, that Capt. Chapman visited these 
interesting remains of a city^ once renowned as the chief seat of the Buddhist 
religion in the island of Ceylon, and the residence of the sovereign. Capt. 
Ciiapman was induced to lay his notes before the Society, in consequence of 
finding the oral traditions collected by him on the spot to agree, in a remark- 
able manner, with the accounts contained in the Ceylonese histories entitled 
Mahavansiy Rajavaliy and Rujurntmeariy translations of which, prepared 
under the auspices of Sir A. Johnston, are now in progress of publication by 
Mr. Upham. The city of Anaradliepura is situated in the district of Neura 
Wanny, in the interior of Ceylon, about 8° 15' N. lat., and 80° 35' E. long. 
According to the native records, it continued to maintain its rank and impor- 
tance for the long period of 1500 years. The only traces now remaining of 
the magnificent buildings and edifices once said to have existed within its 
limits, are nine temples still held in great reverence, ruined tanks and groups 
of columns, scattered about for several miles. One of these temples, if they 
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may be 80 called^ is an enclosure containing the sacred trees, or hogahat; 
another is called the temple of the thousand pillars ; the remainder are seven 
dagobaks, or mounds. Capt. Chapman devotes a section to the description of 
each of these kinds of temples, which he subsequently illustrates by copious 
extracts from the histories above named ; and after some remarks upon the use 
of the dagobahs as burial-places, he concludes his account of Anaradhepura by 
a notice of the semi-circular stone at the inner entrance to the Bodinwahansd, 
or enclosure of the sacred trees ; on one of the bands of which are sculptured 
figures of the elephant, the horse, the lion, and the cow. In the Mahdvaruiy 
it is stated that the four great rivers, which run through Dambedivh, take their 
rise from four holes in the shape of the mouths of those animals, one being on 
each side of a great lake. 

From Anaradhepura Capt. Chapman and his party proceeded, by the advice 
of the mudeliar, to Mchentele, a hili-tcinpic about twelve miles to the N.E., 
their road to which was for some distance by the side of the beautiful lake 
Neiira Waava, which is formed by an artificial embankment upwards of two 
miles in length, of great thickness, and in many places thirty feet in height. 
The large dagobah at Mchentele is said to be 120 cubits high, and to be built 
over a hair which grew out of the forehead of Buddha, just above the left eye; 
it is approached by a flight of 200 steps. After describing the other antiqui- 
ties of Mchentele and illustrating them by extracts from the sacred histories, 
Capt. Chapman concludes his paper by a disquisition respecting the antiqiiity'of 
Anaradhepura, the foundation of which, from the various authorities given, he 
places at 470 B.C-: thus assigning to these interesting remains the remote 
antiquity of 2,300 years. ^ 

This paper is illustrated by twelve original drawings of the antiquities and 
scenery described : they are executed with great spirit, and add much to the 
interest of the paper. There are also two native drawings representing the 
various cruel modes of punishment indicted on offenders under the Kandyan 
government. 

The thanks of the meeting were ordered to be returned to Capt. Chapman 
for the communication of this interesting paper, which, as containing the 
results of an investigation into the antiquities of Ceylon carried on while 
engaged in the execution of important official duties, affords ample proof of 
his zeal in the promotion of our knowledge of the antiquities and history of 
the East. 

Capt. Chapman likewise sent for inspection a series of drawings of the build- 
ings and sacred edifices on the island of Hamisserum ; proving, by his repre- 
sentations of the architecture of the great pagoda on that island, which is an 
edifice of comparatively modern date, that the Hindus of the present day are 
capable of producing works of equal magnificence with those erected centuries 
ago. 

The meeting then adjourned : the chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would take place on the first Saturday in December. 

Agricttltural and Horticultural Society of Penga/.— At a meeting of this 
Society, February 15th, Sir E. Ryan, the president, submitted, on the part 
of Mr. Colin Shakespear, models of an invention by that gentleman, for im- 
proving the manufacture of silk, called a pottery ghye together with a 
paper descriptive of its' various parts; and another paper by the same gentle- 
man, on the cultivation of silk and of rearing of silk worms. 

The ** pottery ghye ” is an improvement upon the native earthen boiling 
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pans. The earthen dishes are fixed in masonry of bricks moulded for the 
purpose, and heated with a stove entirely composed of the same material ; 
the fiue is so contrived as to reduce the waste of heat to a minimum. The 
pottery basin forms a perfect adhesion to the masonry, whereby the passage of 
smoke is prevented, which cannot be effected whe# metallic basons are set in 
masonry ; it is also both cheaper and simpler than the copper ones. 

Mr. Shakespear attributes the discolouring and harshness of Bengal silk 
partly to the use of copper pans in the Company’s filatures : he supposes the 
metal to produce an injurious excitement in the organs of the grub, causing a 
large accumulation of filth from its secretions ; whereas, cleanliness is stated 
to be one of the prominent merits of the pottery ghyc. Some specimens of 
silk have been exhibited, which were wound at the Company’s experimental 
factory at Sulkea, under Mr. Shakespear’s direction. At the standard filature 
at Rangamattee, and likewise at the filature of Gonatea, the copper pans are 
said to be avoided by the Cuttanics, since the introduction of Mr. Shakes- 
pear’s invention. 

The following appear to be the results of the experiments made by the 
commissioners in Cuttack and Chittagong to introduce the cultivation of supe- 
rior kinds of cotton in their several districts. In the north division the whole 
of the cotton seed sent there by Government remained on hand, none of the 
natives being willing to make the experiment. In the south division the expe- 
riment was made, but little or none of the seed came up, and the quantity of 
cotton realized would not cover half the outlay. In Midnaporc, the seed was 
sown in eleven hoodahs, in the months of October and November 1830, but 
the failure was general, although the country cotton in the same hoodahs 
throve. Some of the seed was given by the collector to his own people, but 
with them the failure was also complete. In the Marhatta Muhals, which are 
near the sea, some of the seeds vegetated, but the plant was too weak to live; 
and after throwing out a few leaves, withered and died. The cause of the 
failure seemed to the collector to be owing to the seed not being fresh. In 
Hidgclec, the experiment was made by three natives; in one instance the 
seed rotted before being sown, and in the other two cases, though sown in 
ground secmingl}* the best adapted to its cultivation, it entirely failed. Res- 
pecting the experiments made in Cuttack, the collector (Mr. Hunter) says, 
** the Tcnasseriin cotton seed appeared to have been injured either by long 
keeping or some other cause, as only fifteen or sixteen trees vegetated; from 
these, however, which were planted in April and May 1830, a sufficient supply 
of seed was, in October and November, procured to plant a spot of nearly a 
biggah with it; this had thriven remarkably well, was then in full flower, and 
the produce promised to be copious. A small quantity of cotton, procured from 
them in March and April last, was sent by him to the cotton mills at Fort 
Gloster, but the fibre was reported by Mr. Patrick to be too short, and of too 
woolly a description to answer for the spinning machinery. The Tenasserim 
seed distributed to the natives from the first supply imported from the Tenas- 
serim coast, did not appear to have thriven, as none of the natives had been 
able to give Mr. Hunter any satisfactory account, or to shew any produce. 
The Georgian seed received in August 1830, had been planted out in Septem- 
ber, in ground similar to what had been chosen for the Tcnasseriin (vi;:. land 
which had for many years continued in pasture grass, a light loam), no manure 
was given to it, and it continued very backward for- the whole of the cold and 
hot weather ; it had, however, tlirivcn rcmark.'ibly well throughout the rains, 
and was now in flower. The Orleans seed had foiled to vegetate, except three 
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or four plants, which had survived the hot weather, and gave every appearance 
of producing pods. Several plants from Bourbon seed, which had also been 
sown in March and April, looked remarkably well, and promise to give a good 
crop, the fibre being long and very silky, and would doubtless answer for the 
spinning machinery. In Ansequence, the natives who were at first indifterent, 
or indeed averse, to cultivate any description of cotton besides their own 
annuals seeing the promising appearance of some in his plantation, had of late 
shewn considerable anxiety to procure seed. In the Chittagong division, all 
attempts made by Government, through the collectors, to introduce the growth, 
by natives, of American cotton, had been a failure. Some of the gentlemen 
of the station had sowed some of the seed, which produced a beautiful cotton, 
with a long staple ; but their experiments were conducted on too small a scale 
to sanction any opinion beyond the expression of a conviction, that if sown 
on hilly places, where it cannot be injured by rain and wet, its produce would 
be superior to that raised in the district. 

On the Dacca muslins and cotton, Mr. Lamb writes: “ I have the pleasure 
to send a few samples of the cotton produced in this neighbourhood. They 
are generally discoloured and ill-looking from having been kept for months in 
the smoky huts of the owners. The staple is short, and the seeds form an 
unusually large proportion of the weight of the raw material ; but although 1 
am persuaded that more favourable specimens may be produced by careful 
search among the dealers, yet, at the best, it will be inferior to the American 
and Bourbon cottons. The finer qualities of thread are not now produced, 
and I am told there has been a great falling off within these few years. I failed 
altogether to procure a larger quantity of No. 1, which looks so old and black, 
that I suspect it must have been spun by some young girl in the morning of her 
days, and that now, with fingers rigid, and sight dimmed with age, she is no 
longer able to produce the same delicate work. In the |>ackct I have also sent 
a specimen of the recha soot from Assam. It is much stronger than hemp, 
but the fibre, though fine, is not, I fear, sufficiently flexible to make the sub- 
stance so valuable as its strength promises. It is propagated by slips, I under- 
stand, and is used by the Assamese to make fishing lines.*’ 

The following is what Mr. Lamb says on the cultivation of the cotton, from 
which the fine Dacca muslin is manufactured, and was obtained from that gen- 
tleman in reply to the information obtained by Major Burney, our resident at 
Ava, laid before a former meeting, that these fine cottons have been for a long 
period imported from Ava. 

** The cotton, from which the fine Dacca muslin is manufactured, is culti- 
vated on both banks of the Megna and Ganges, near their junction, and on 
the low lands between those rivers. It is an annual plant, and in good soil 
grows to the height of four or five feet, but it is generally too closely set to 
admit of its branching out well. It is sown in October and November. The 
seeds are wetted for a few minutes, then dropped by the hand into the ground 
in drills from sixteen to twenty inches apart. When the plant has attained the 
height of five or six inches, the ground is carefully hoed up on both sides, and 
kept clean by repeated weeding. The crop is gathered in April, May, and 
June, and where the situation chosen is beyond the reach of the inundation, a 
second crop, but inferior both as regards quantity and quality, is obtsiincd ; 
but more generally, the land is inundated, and produces only one crop of from 
one and a half to two maunds of undressed cotton from the biggah.** 

Lieut. Charlton states, that the gum copaul tree is found in the Nagnli 
hills, a high range about forty miles south of the station of Jorehath, in Upper 
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Assam ; it is described as a large forest tree, and the gum to be procurable in 
large quantities. The hills alluded to had never been visited by any European, 
and owing to the slight intercourse subsisting between the people of the plains 
and the Nagah hill tribes, a wild, uncivilized race, very little was known of the 
interior of their country. The gum is not exported by the natives as an article 
of trade. 

The tea tree grows in the vicinity of Suddea, the most remote of the 
British possessions towards the east, in Assam, and adjacent to the Burmah 
territory. Some of the natives of Suddea are in the habit of drinking an infu- 
sion of the dried leaves, but they do not prepare them in any particular manner. 
Although the leaves are devoid of any fragrance in their green state, they 
acquire the smell and taste of Chinese tea when dried. The tree -bears a dower 
very like that of the wild white rose, but much smaller. 

“ The caoutchouc tree, which is indigenous throughout Assam, very much 
resembles the Jicus IndOca^ or banyan, in its growth and appearance ; it rises 
to the height of sixty or seventy feet. On an incision being made in the bark, 
a milky white juice exudes, which soon concretes, and becomes black from 
exposure to the air; if put into a phial as soon as secreted, and the air care- 
fully excluded, it retains its daccidity for a length of time, without undergoing 
any perceptible alteration. From the abundant supply of this gum, which may 
be obtained in Assam, the tree growing in the greatest luxuriance throughout 
the province, it might be applied to a variety of useful and important purposes.” 
— Cat, Oov. Gaz, 


VAlllETIES. 

Surveys in the Interior of Official reports from Major Mitchell, 

the Surveyor-General, Sydney, of his expedition into the interior of the colony, 
in consequence of the report of a convict, to explore the course of the waters 
to the northward, have been published by the local government. 

The first report is dated “ Bullabakit, on the river Namnioy, in hit. 30® 
38' 21" S., long. 149® 30' 20" E., December 23, 1831.” Major Mitchell states 
that, on crossing Liverpool Range, he proceeded northward, and reached Peel’s 
River, the general course of which he found to be nearly west. He traced 
this river downwards twenty-two miles, forded it at Wallamburra, traversed 
the extensive plain of Mulluba, and leaving that of Coonil to the right, ex- 
tending far to the north-cast, passed a range, supposed to be Hardwicke’s, run- 
ning two points W. of N. He observes : ** On passing through this gorge, 
I crossed a very extensive tract of flat country, on which the wood consisted 
of iron bark and acacia pendula; this tract being part of a valley evidently 
declining to the north-west, which is bounded on the south by the Liverpool 
Range, and on the south-west by the extremities from the same. On the 
west, at a distance of twenty-two miles from Hardwicke’s Range, there stands 
a remarkable isolated hill, named Bounalla ; and towards the lowest part of 
the country, and in the direction in which all the waters tend, there is a 
rocky pic named Tangulda. On the north, a low range (named Wowa), 
branching westerly from Hardwicke’s Range, bounds on that side this exten- 
sive basin, which includes Liverpool Plains. Peel’s River is the principal 
stream, and receives, in its course, all the waters of these plains below the 
junction of Connadilly (which I take to be York’s River, of Oxley). The 
stream is well known to the natives by the name • Nammoy, and six miles 
below Tangulda, the low extremities from the surrounding ranges close on 
the river, and separate this extensive vole from the unexplored country which 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. V oh. 9. No. 33. 
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extemls beyond, to an horizon which is unbroken, between W.N.W. and 
N.N.W. 

“ The impracticable appearance of the mountains to the northward, induced 
nre to proceed thus far to the w'est, and on examining the country thirty miles 
north-cast by north from Tangulda, I ascended a lofty range extending west- 
ward from the coast chain, and on which the perpendicular sides of masses of 
trachyte (a volcanic rock) were opposed to my further progress even with 
horses : it was therefore evident that the river supposed to rise about the lati- 
tiule of would not be accessible, or at least available to the colony in that 
direction, and that in the event of the discovery of a river beyond that range, 
flowing to the northern or north-western shores, it w'ould become of import- 
ance to ascertain whether it was joined by the Namnioy, the head of this river 
being so accessible that I have brought my heavily laden drays to where it is 
navigable for boats, my present encampment being on its banks six miles below 
Tangulda. — From this station I can perceive the western termination of the 
trachylic range.” 

The next report is dated ‘‘ Peel’s River, iJOth February, 1 8»32,” to the left 
hank of which river the party had returned from exploring the course of the 
river referred to in the preceding report, and others within the 2J)lh parallel. 
Major Mitchell states : — There was so much fallen timber in the Nammoy, 
and its waters were so low, that the portable boats could not be used on that 
river with advantage, and I proceeded by land in a north-west direction, until 
convinced by its course turning more to the westward tliat this river joined 
the river Darling. 1 therefore quitted its banks with the intention of explor- 
ing the country further northward, by moving round the western extremities 
of the mountains mentioned in my former letter, and which 1 have since dis- 
tinguished in niy map by the name of the Lindesay Range. These moun- 
tains tcriiiinutc abruptly on the west, and I entered a fine open country at 
their base, from whence plains (or rather open ground of gentle undulation) 
extended westward as far as could be seen. On turning these mountains I 
directed my course northward, and to the eastward of north, into the country 
beyond them, in search of the river Kindur ; and I reached a river flowing 
westward, the bed of which was deep, broad, and permanent, but in which 
there was not then much water. The marks of inundation on trees, and on 
the adjoining high ground, proved that its floods rose to an extraordinary 
height: and from the latitude, and also from the general direction of its 
course, I consider this to be the river which Mr. Cunningham named the 
Gwydir, on crossing it sixty miles higher, on his route to Morcton Bay. I 
descended this river, and explored the country on its left bank for about 
eighty miles to the westward, when I found that its general course was some- 
what to the southward of west. This river received no addition from 
the mountains over that part of its left bank traversed by me; and the 
heat being intense, the stream was at length so reduced that 1 could 
step across it. The banks had become low, and the bed much contracted, 
being no longer gravelly but muddy. I therefore crossed this river and 
travelled northward, on a meridian line, until, in the latitude of 29® 2', 
I came upon the largest river I had yet seen. The banks were earthy and 
broken, the soil being loose, and the water of a white muddy colour. 
Trees, washed out by the roots from the soft soil, filled the bed of this 
river in many places. There was abundance of cod fish of a small size, as 
well as of the two other kinds of fish which wc had caught in the Peel, the 
Nammoy, and the Gwydir, The name of this river, as well as we could make 
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it out from the natives, was Karaula. — Having made fast one tree to the top of 
another tall tree, I obtained a view of the horizon, which appeared perfectly 
level, and I was in hopes that we had at length found a river which would flow 
to the northward and avoid the Darling. I accordingly ordered the boat to be 
put together, and sent Mr. White with a party some miles down to clear away 
any trees in the way. Mr. White came upon a rocky fall, and found besides 
the channel so much obstructed by trees, and the course so tortuous, that 1 
determined to ascertain before embarking upon it, whether the general course 
was in the desired direction. Leaving Mr. White with half the party, I accord- 
ingly traced the Karaula downwards, and found that its course changed to 
south, a few miles below where I had made it, and that it was joined by the 
Gwydir only eight miles below where I bad crossed that river. Immediately 
below the junction of the Gwydir (which is in latitude 29° 30' 27", longitude 
148° 13' 20",) the course of the river continues southward of west, directly 
towtirds where Captain Sturt discovered the river Darling; and 1 could no« 
longer doubt that this was the same river; I therefore returned to the parly 
determined to explore the country further northward. 

“ The results of iny progress thus far were sufficient, I considered, to prove 
that the division of the waters falling towards the northern and soiitlicrn 
shores of Australia is not, as has been supposed, in the direction of the Liver- 
pool and Warrabangle range, but extends between Ca[»c Byron on the eastern 
shore, towards Dirk llartog’s Island on the west ; the greater elongation of 
this country being between these points, and intermediate between the lines of 
its northern and southern coasts. The basin of the streams 1 have been upon 
must be bounded on the north by this dividing ground or watershed, and 
although no rise was perceptible in the northern horizon, the river was tra- 
versed l)y several rocky dykes, over which it fell southward ; their direction 
being oblicjuc to the course, and nearly parallel to this division of tiic waters. 
I beg leave to state, that 1 should not feel certain on this point without having 
seen more, were it not evident from Mr. Cunningham’s observations, made on 
crossing this division on his way to Moretou Bay. Mr. Cunningham, on ci oss- 
ing tiie head of this river, nearly in the same latitude, but mueli nearer its 
sty.U’ces, found the height of its bed above the sea to be 840 feet ; at about 
forty-five miles further northward the ground rose to upwards of 1,700 feet, but 
immediately beyond, he reached a river flowing norili-vvcst, llic height of which 
was only 1,400 feet above the sea. IJc had thus crossed this dividing higher 
ground, between the parallels of 29-' and 2b°. It appears, therefore, that all 
the interior rivers we know of, to the northward of the MuiTimbidgcc, belong 
to the basin of the Karaula, this stream flowing southward, and hence the dis- 
appearance of the Macquarie and other lower rivers may be understood, for all 
along the hanks of the Karaula, the Gwyilir, and the Nanimoy, the country, 
though not swampy, bears marks of frequent inundation; thus the floods, occa- 
sioned by these rivers united, cover the low country, and receive the Macquarie, 
so that no channel marks its further course. 

“ That a basin may be foiiud to the northward receiving the waters of the 
northern part of the coast range in a similar manner is extremely probable, and 
that they form a better river, because the angle is more acute between the 
high ground, which must hound it on the N.E. and the watcr-slicd uii the south. 

I therefore prepared to cross the Karaula, in hopes of seeing the heail at least 
of such a river, and to explore the country two degrees further northw'ard, but 
moving in a N. W. direction. My tent was struck, and I had just launched 
my portable boat for the purpose of crossing the river, when Mr. Surveyor 
Finch, whom I had instructed to bring up a supply of flour, arrived with the 
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distressing intelligence^ that two of his men had been killed by the natives, who 
had taken the flour, and were in possession of every thing he had brought — all 
the cattle, including his horse, being also dispersed or lost. I therefore deter- 
mined not to extend niy excursion further, as the party were already on re- 
duced rations ; and on the 8th instant I retired from the Karaula, returning by 
the marked line, which, being cut through thick scrubs in various places, is now 
open, forming a tolerably direct line of communication in a N. W. direction 
from Sydney, to a river, beyond which the survey may be extended whenever 
his Excellency the Governor thinks fit. 

The natives had never troubled my party on our advance ; indeed I only 
saw them when I came upon them by surprise, and then they always ran off. 
Their first visit was received at my camp on the Karaula, during my absence 
down that river, when they were very friendly, but much disposed to steal. 
Various tribes followed us on coming back, but never with any shew of hos- 
tility ; although moving in tribes of a hundred or more parallel to our marked 
line, or in our rear, it was necessary to be ever on our guard, and to encamp 
in strong positions only, arranging the drays for defence during the night.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Observatmm on our Indian Administration^ Civil and MUitartf. By Lieut.. Colonel 
JaSies Caulfield, C.B., of the Bengal Army. London, 18.3t2. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

These observations, which are clussed under the separate heads of Political, Judi- 
cial, Territorial, Commercial, and Military, are very cursory, and having been written 
in India three years ago, they are in a great measure superseded by the vast body of 
valuable information recently accumulated by the Parliamentary Committees on all tlic 
topics to which tliey arc referred. Many of Colonel Caulfield’s remarks are undoubtedly 
just ; but, upon the whole, wx* have not derived much advantage from tlic perusal of 
his pam[)hlet. 

The U'orks oy Ijord Jit/ron i unth his Letters and Journals, and his life. By Thomas 
Mooue, Esq. Vol. VIII. London, 1832. Murray. 

The eighth volume of this collection will be esteemed, perliaps, the most valuable 
of all : it contains the whole romance of Childe Harold, “ the most original and 
felicitous of all Lord Byron’s serious efforts/’ the work to which his fame may 'he 
safely entrusted. Copious and entertaining notes arc appended to the cantos, which 
initiate the reader in all the minute information respecting persons and places, as w'cll 
as the writer’s own history, which will enable him to enjoy with peculiar zest the iiitel. 
Icctual banquet this exquisite poem affords. The plate and vignette to this volume 
shew to advantage the combined talents of Turner and Finden. 

The History of the United States of America, Vol. II. Being Vol. XXXIII. of 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia. London, 1832. Longman and Co. Taylor. 
This is the concluding volume of the History of the United States ; it com- 
mences with the transactions in Georgia, in 1779, and closes witli the election of 
General Jackson to the Presidentship. The narrative of military occurrences is told 
with impartiality, and we recognise tlie same steadiness of purpose throughout the 
work,— neitlier flattering the vain prejudices and pretensions of this country, nor 
exaggerating the perfections, and concealing the defects of America. The historian 
will probably displease a few of each country, but he will conciliate ihc esteem of the 
bulk of readers in both. 

The Double Trial; or. The Consequences if an Iris/i Clearing: a Tale f the Present 
Day. In three vols. London, 1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Those who are fond of the romantic, those who love Irish scenery and Irish charac- 
ter — in short, novel-readers of all tastes, are likely to find amusement in these volumes. 

Improvements in roads, and vehicles, and travelling accommodations, have so changed 
England since the good old times of Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, and Roderic Raff- 
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donii that it scarcely furnishes novel-incidents; but they may be still found in the 
sister-island. 

Ttie IR&tory of Charlemagne ; with a Sketch of the State and History of France, from 
the Fall of the Roman Emjnre, to the Rise of the Carlovingmn Dynasty. By G. P. 
11. James, Esq. London, 1832. Longman and Co. 

Tins work is the commencement of a well-conceived plan of ** illustrating the 
history of France by the lives of her great men;** each volume forming a distinct work^ 
but connected with that which precedes it by a cursory view of the history of the inter- 
vening period. This is the only sensible mode of treating popularly the history of 
remote and dark periods, which is little more than a dry chronology of transactions 
neither instructive nor amusing, except where they are connected with the rise and 
career of certain prominent individuals, whose talents, exploits, and characters, gave 
an impulse to the course of events, and helped forward the great drama of human 
action. 

From the specimen before us, Mr. James appears to possess the judgment and the 
diligence requisite fur this dilbcult undertaking : those only, who have known by expe- 
rience what it is to explore the devious tracks of early European history, guided by 
dim and delusive lights, can adequately appreciate the worth of these qualities. 

The Reformer, in three vols. By the Autlior of ** Massenburg.*' London, 1832. 

Wilson. 

The reader may as well be advertised at once that this novel has nothing whatever to 
do w'ith the liefonn Act, nor is the hero of it a member of a political union, or a 
reformer in the obvious sense of the term. The title of the work is quite as just, how- 
ever, as that of some of tlic plays of Shakespeare, who avowed his belief that there is 
nothing in a name.” 

Although it possesses no political recommendations, the work has other merits. The 
story is neat and effective ; the characters w'ell drawm ; the dialogue spirited and 
sprightly : in short, it shews a skilful hand. ** Wiiat,” as the OricnUiIs exclaim, 
“ can we say more?** 

'The Ryron Gallery : a series if Historical Embellishmutls, to illustrate the Poetical f Forks, 
f liord Ryron. Fart II. London, 1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The second part of this splendid accoinpaniinent to the Works of Lord Byron con- 
tains five highly-finished engravings, from drawings by Uichter, of subjects from 
Mazeppa, Parisina, the Hebrew Melodies, the Deformed Transformed, and Heaven 
and Earth. Each of the plates is worth the price of the whole part. 

Scenery of the Highlands aiul Islands of Scotland. Colonel Murray's National Work, in 
which the Literature and History of the Country arc connected with its finest Scenery. 
Northern Division. I’art IV. London, Simpkin and Marshall. Perth, Morison 
and Co. 

UNUKii the patronage of the King, this work, which from the beginning was a pro- 
mising one, has taken a proiniiiont place amongst publications on the fine arts. 

The subjects of the fourth part arc eight in number : Killiecrankic and Scliicliallien, 
Perthshire, or the romantic valleys of the Tummel and Garry ; Portree and the Storr, 
Skye, (the latter is amongst the most striking objects in Scotland) ; Dunfermline Fratcry, 
Stirling Castle, and a view from a window in Doune Castle. 

An Encyclopcedia f Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture ,* accompanied by aiwlylical 
and critical Remarks. Parti. By J, C. Loudon, 'F.L. S., &c. London, 1832. 
Longman and Co. 

“ The main object of this Encyclopedia is to improve the dwellings of the groat mass 
of society in the temperate regions of both hemispheres. A secondary object is to 
produce a (lopular work upon a subject which has been bitherto treated in a manner 
calculated rather to repel than to invite the general reader ; and a third object is, to 
render domestic architecture a lit study for ladies.*’ Wc cannot do better than let 
Mr. Loudon give his own account of the object of bis work, adding, that it appears to 
us an admirable one, and executed with ability. The designs, which arc numerous, arc 
lithographed and on wood. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE TERRITORIAL REVENUES AND CHARGES 

THREE YEARS, 

Revenues op Bengal. 



18^8-29. 

1820-30. 

1830-31. 
per Estimate. 

Mint or Coinage Duties and ProHts C. 

Rs. 82,257 

1,77,992 

4,62,840 

Post Oflicc 

.. 9,13,015 

8,55,440 

8,7.5,800 

Stamp Duties 

.. 23,()*),3L>G 

24,78,400 

24,30,200 

Judicial Fees, Fines, and Licenses 

7,71,8'11 

7,67,74.5 

7,48,200 

Customs in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa .... 

.. 36,12,586 

32,11,.5I9 

33,77,920 

Land and Snycr Revenues in do., do., do. 

...3,87,29,169 

3,82,05,196 

3,87,1. 5, tXX) 

Benares Revenues, Customs, Sec, 

.. 73,5.‘5,.W8 

74,08,041 1 

1 

Ceded Provinces in Oude (1801) do., do.... 

..1,7.5,76,699 

1,78,92,782 

L 4,96,83,960 

Conquered Provinces (1803-4) do., do 

..2, .36, 5.5, 238 

2,33,77,122] 

1 

Ceded Territory on the Nerbuddali, Revc- 



nues, &c 

.. 49,31,373 

42,89,211 

56,84,000 

Territory ceded by the Burmese, &c 

.. 11,74,868 

11,0.3,167 

12,26,120 

. Contribution from Ava by Treaty 

.. 17,38,969 

9,19,587 

6,96,000 

Bhurtpore, on account of War Charges .... 

.. 8,98,178 

1,62,311 

3,48,000 

Sindhia, Balance on account of Auxiliary 



Horse 

.. 16,12,199 

— 

— 

Nagporc Subsidy 

„ 

— 

6,61,200 

Sale of Salt 

..2,27,18,2*1.5 

1,90,63,870 

2, 12,28, (XX) 

of Opium 

,.1,93.18,816 

1,77,04,027 

1,58,92,000 

Marine Receipts 

. 3,67,265 

3,36,394 

3,53,8CK) 

l*enang, Singapore, and Malacca, Receipts .. 

,. — 

— 

6,15,960 


Total Revenues 

C.Rs. 14,78,58.602 

13, 82, .52, 801 

1 4,29,99,CXX) 

Deduct Charges 


9,44,57,98.5 

9,14,86,822 

Net Revenues.... 

C.lls. 4,64,22,489 

4,37,94,819 

4,8.5,12,178 


Revenues of Madras. 
Mint Duties Pags. .5,887 

3,193 

.5,714 

Post OlTicc 

79,6.58 

8 1 ,663 

81,657 

Stamp Duties 

1,41,591 

1,32,171 

1,39,14.3 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c 

3.5, 8‘X) 

3 ‘>,508 

37,694 

Farms and IJcenscs of ancient Possessions . 

2,31,674 

2,38,917 

2,92,472 

Customs of ditto 

•1,71,714 

4,61,091 

4,79,883 

Land Revenues of ditto 

21,12,161 

21,49,696 

21 ,.77,175 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs 

34,72,799 

33,60,149 

34,50,511 

Taiijore ditto ditto 

10,99,661 

12,13,117 

11,38,261 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto • 

30,41,778 

27,76,456 

28,81,431 

Countries ceded by Nizam ditto ditto 

16,CX),696 

1.5,37,213 

1 5,86,526 

Sale of Salt 

4,19,451 

5,41,819 

5,3.3,277 

Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin Subsidies 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

Marine Receipts 

19,619 

22,392 

50,055 

Government - Btank Profi ts 

25,0.33 

— 

— — i. 

Balance of Native Pension Fund 

1,65,789 

— 

— 

Total Revenues Pags. 

1,39,37,62.3 

1,.3.5,33,967 

' 1,38,14,724 

Deduct Charges 

1,. 37, 55, .559 

1,31, .35, 187 

1,25,80.6>3 


Net UuvenuL' Pngs. 1,82,064 


4,03,780 


12,34,041 
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PAPERS. 

Ol' UlirnSH INDIA, UNDER THE RESPECTIVE HEADS, FOR 
ENDING 18 ao- 31 . 


CiTARGF.is OF Bengal. 


1828 - 2 . 9 . 1829 - 30 . 


Mint Charges C.Rs. 2,111,324 

I’ost Office ditto 8,19,781 

Civil Establisliinc nts, &c 83,29,193 

Stainji Office Charges 7,22,281 

Judicial Charges (including Supreuic Court, 

Sudder and Zillali Courts, and Police 
Kstablisluneiit) in Bengal, Bchar, and 

Orissa 64,69,255 

Collection of Customs in do., do., do 6,26,276 

Charges on Revenues of do., do., do 57,29,939 

Benares Charges 20,59,201 

Oude Cliargcs 47,59,806 

Conquered Provinces Charges 87,26,293 

Ceded Territory Cliarges 8,45,634 

Territory ceded by the Burmese Charges .9,24,851 

Salt Advances and Charges 88,40,535 

Opium ditto ditto .90,59,601 

Military Charges 4,25,17,2.93 

Gratuity Batta to Troops employed in Bur- 
mese War 39,055 

Portion of Deccan Booty credited in Reve- 
nues of former years _ 

Building.s and Portifications 39,69,281 

Marine Charges 11,84,551 

Penang, Singapore, and Malacca Charges... — 


2,.37,913 

7,74,433 

78,98,375 

7,21,108 


54,54,555 

6,26,347 

51,80,889 

I7,07,07f) 

36,99,595 

65,48,:H3 

1.9,61,803 

8,91,860 

54,80,222 

48,10,119 

4,03,41,122 


39,86,789 

32,92,952 

12,84,481 


iairt-1831. 
per Estimate. 

2.52.880 
7,30,800 

81,42,731 

6.58.880 


65,87,640 

6,34,520 

6I,13,2(X) 

22,02,81{) 

49,61,707 

1,00,78,853 

10,66,040 

8,29,400 

46,40,(XX) 

37,08,470 

3,87,-90,460 


31,96,472 
1 2,43,329 
3,88,6(X) 


Total Charges .....C.Rs. 10,14,36,113 9,44,57,985 9,44,86,822 


CiiAUGEs OF Madras. 


Mint Bags. ,90,230 

54,85.9 

1 7,791 

Post Ollice 

72,582 

73,057 

73,429 

Civil Establishments 

7,80,477 

7,37,101 

7,1.3,827 

Stamp Office 

26,530 

27,00.9 

26,330 

Petty Claims on Carnatic Fund 

61,095 

66,291 

65,143 

Judicial (including as above) ancient Posses- 
sions 

6,26,837 

6,36,074 

6,17,124 

Customs Charges ditto 

73,780 

72,326 

72,489 

Revenue Charges ditto 

3,69,388 

.3,85,380 

4,77,134 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs Charges ... 

1 1,35,587 

11,05,446 

10,65,95.9 

Tanjore ditto ditto ditto 

4,20,884 

4,78,747 

4,93,603 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto 

8,55,147 

8,30,599 

7,75,779 

('‘ountries Ceded by Nizam ditto ditto ditto 

.3,05,319 

2,99,933 

2,74,498 

Salt Advances and Charges 

82,936 

79,165 

70,384 

Military Charges 

, 86,10,779 

79,49,811 

75,85,997 

Buildings and Fortifications 

1,97,620 

2,83,295 

1,66,943 


83,368 

56,102 

54,2.97 

Total Charges ......... Pags. 

1,37,55,559 

1,31, .35, 187 

1,2.9,80,683 
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TERRITORIAL REVENUES AND CHARGES 
Revenues op Bombay. 



1U28-29. 

1829-30. 

1830-31. 
Xier Estimate. 


Rs. 34,684 

26,172 

57,246 


1,10,685 

1,16,014 

1,38,188 

Stamp Duties 

57,299 

3,37,963 

.3,58,382 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c 

56,095 

62,791 

64,300 

Salt Sales 

1,85,820 

2,43,129 

1,89,490 

Opium Passes 

— 

— 

8,03,525 

Farms and Licenses 

.3,81,287 

4,14,544 

4,51,925 

Customs of ancient Possessions 

16,24,99.3 

19,7.5,760 

19,66,141 

Land Revenues of ditto 

12,39,884 

14,28,249 

12,77,964 

Land Revenues, Customs, &c. of Provinces 

ceded by the Guicowar 

32,87,673 

.31,17,138 

31,26,845 

Ditto ditto of Provinces 

ceded by and conquered from the Mali- 

rattas 

1,34,53,487 

1,35,36,886 

1,39,36,669 

Marine Receipts 

2,95,223 

2,65,289 

2,17,199 


Total Reveiuics Rs. ‘2, 07, 27,1. ‘50 2,15.2:5,9.3.5 2,2.5,87,874 


Revenues of Penang, Sinoapore, and Malacca. 


Land Revenues and Customs 


C.Rs. 4,79,804 3,28,971. 


{ Included 
in Bengal 


Revenues of St. Helena. 

Rents, Licenses, Tonnage Duty, Sec .^2,.5H.3 


1,G00 .379 


General Result of Indian Revenue. 


Total Revenues 

Deduct Charges 


Net Revenue 

Expense of Saint Helena. 


£22,740,691 

21,69.5,207 

22,366,926 

21,60.5,.507 

20,461,605 

20,287,297 

£"1,135,184 

1,2.3.3,602 

2,079,629 

1 13,054 

93,004 

86,044 

£1,022,130 

1,140,598 

1,993,585 


Net Surplus Revenue 
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OF BRITISH INDIA, continued. 


CiiAROBs OF Bombay. 



1828-29. 

1829-30. 

1839-31. 
per Estimate. 

Mint Charges 

.. Rs. 92,481 

34,407 

1,19,804 

Post Office ditto 

Stamp ditto not previously brought 

.... 1,56,514 

to 

1,56,983 

1,46,075 

Account 

.... 

1,66,489 

1,76,669 

Civil Establi sliments 

Judicial Charges (including as before) 

48,69,387 

of 

41,46,974 

44,77,140 

ancient Possessions 

.... 9,38,103 

10,29,830 

9,66,959 

Charges on Customs of ditto 

2,16,911 

1,99,403 

2,07,314 

Ditto on Revenues of ditto 

Ditto on Revenues of Provinces ceded 

.... 6,26,516 

by 

6,75,449 

10,36,835 

the Guicowar 

Ditto on Revenues of Provinces ceded 

10,88,603 

by 

10,38,170 

9,7.3,175 

and concpicred from Mahrattas 

59,58,653 

59,43,139 

58,39,979 

Military Charges'* 

,... 1,64,50,959 

1,. 54, 76, 404 

1,. 54, 64, 974 

Buildings and F ortifications. 

.... 11,09,227 

13,68,459 

9,51,200 

Marine Charges 

16,29,061 

17,71,769 

1.5,91, .3.37 

Total Charges 

Rs. 3,24,69,215 

3,20,07,476 

3,19,50,861 

Deduct Revenues .. 

.... 2,07,27,190 

2,15,23,935 

2,25,87,874 

Net Charge 

Rs. 1,17,42,085 

1,04,83,541 

99,62,987 


Charges of Penang, Singapore) anj> Malacca. 


Total Charges C.Us. 18,57,207 

Deduct ttevciiues 4,79,804 


15,91,974. 

9,28,971. 


{ Included 
ill BcMigal. 


Net Charge C.Rs. 13,77,409 12,03,009 


Charges of Sr. Helena. 

Total Charges jgl 15,837 94,G04 86,423 

Deduct Revenues 2,583 1,600 379 


Net Charge 11 3,054 93,004 86,044 


General Result of Indian Charge. 


Total Charges ifl9,484,342 18,453,912 18,075,428 

Interest on Debts 2,121,165 2,007,699 2,211,869 


je2 1 ,605,507 20,46 1 ,605 20,287,297 


/lsiat,Jour,N No. 33. 


M 
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Balancs of Quick Stock, bxhibitjko a State of tub Compamt’s Affairs ir 
RESPECT TO Assets amo Debts in India, at thb End of 1829-30. 


Territorial AssetSf viz Cash 6, 783, .538 

Bills, Debts, Stores, &c. 1(7,993,8^4 


Territorial DebtSi viz Bearing Interest 39,948,488 

Not beai'ing Interest 8,683,830 


23,777,392 

48,632,318 


Excess of Debts Territorial j^24, 854,926 


Commercial Assets^ viz. ...Cash 236,500 

Debts, Stores, Goods, &c. ...... 2,284,173 


2,520,673 

Commercial DehtSf viz. ...Not bearing Interest 578,086 

Excess of Assets Commercial j^l,942,587 

Total AsseU ^26,298,065 

Total Debts 49,210,404 

Net Excess of Debt in India ;^22,9 12,339 


Statement of Bono and othrr Debts owing by the East-Ivdia Company in 
India, on the 30'iii April 1830. 

£. £. 

Bengal Tcmloml, viz... Bearing Interest 35,958,029 

Not bearing Interest 7,221,779 

43,179,808 

Commercial, viz. Not bearing Interest 556,562 

Total Debt at Bengal i^43, 736,370 

Madras Territorial, viz. . . Bearing Interest 3,347,657 

Not bearing Interest 937,983 


Bombay 


Total Debt at Madras ;£4,285,640 


Territorial, viz... Bearing Interest 636,666 

Not bearing Interest ... 507,437 

1,144,103 

CommtTcifd, viz. Not bearing Interest 21,523 


Total Debt at Bombay ;^1, 165,626 


Penang Territorial, s\z. Bearing Interest j^6,136 

Not bearing Interest 16,631 

Total Debt at Penang ^22,767 


Territorial J^?48,632,3 1 8 

Commercial ... 578,085 


Total. 

Bearing Interest... j£\39, 948,488 
Not bearing Interest 9,261,915 


Total ... :€49,210,403 


Total 


je<l9, 210,403 
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TRADE ACCOUNT& 

An Account of tub Annual Charobs defrayed by the East-India Company 
FOR THE Management of their Trade and Commerce, for Three Years, 
ENDING 1830-31. 




1U28-29. 

1829^. 1R80-31. 

per Estimate. 



£. 

£. 


At Bengal 



195,100 

188,208 

Madras 



32,179 

28,266 

Bombay 



31,983 

35,177 

Penang* 



— 

— 

Canton 



69,964 

61,318 


Total ... 

... i:S04,427 

329,226 

312,969 


An Account of the Sums received in India for Sales of Import Goods, for 
Three Years, ending 1830-31. 



1828-29. 

102‘)-30. ia3f).31. 

per Estimate. 

At Bengal 


71,097 42,994 

Madras 


9,196 9,146 

Bombay 


5,021 

Penang* 




Total 

£r)2,\m 

85,317 52,140 

An Account of the Prime Cost op all Cargoes purchased by the £ast-India 

Company in India and shipped for 

Europe, for Tw'o Years, ending 1829-30. 



1829-3a 




At Bengal 

1,629,879 

2,011,413 * 

Madras... 


153,792 

Bombay 


— 

Total. 


2,165,205 


The aforegoing arc the Annual Accounts presented to Parliament, con- 
formably to law, relative to the Territorial and Commercial Finances of the Com- 
pany IN India. The Home Accounts arc those which follow. 

For Abstracts of last year’s Accounts, sec Asialic Journal^ vol. v. p. 326. 


• The accounts of Penang, Singapore, and Malacca are now, and will be in future. Included in the 
Bengal accounts. 
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EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 


KeC£1FTS. 


POLITICAL AND 


£. s, d» 

Bills on Account of Supplies to the Public Service 29,955 17 10 

Remittances from India on Territorial and Political Account, viz. 

Net Produce of Bullion received from China... jg4S2,032 2 10 

Advances made in India on account of the goods 

of individuals repaid here 229,305 (j 7 

711,337 9 5 

His Majesty’s Government for Passage of 'I'roops, Freight, of Stores, 

&c., adjusted by set-off against the amount of Pay Office Dc> 

mands upon the Company 29,351 10 11 

Unclaimed Prize Money applicable to Lord Ciivc*s Fund, under the 
Acts 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 61, and 9 Geo. IV. c. 50; amount ap- 
propriated thereto in the current year, in excess of Claims allowed 
thereout 89 17 9 



£770,734 15 11 


COMMERCIAL 


Comtant’s Goods £4,47^2,699 5 1 

Charges on Private-Trade, warehoused and sold by the Company 129,703 14 6 

Customs on Private-Trade..... 1,303 16 8 

Freight oft Private Goods imported and exported 15,825 4 6 

Interest on the Annuities 36,226 15 10 

Owners of Ships, for Advances and Supplies Abroad ; and Goods 

short delivered in India and China of outward Consignments... 3,251 O O 

Private- Trade Goods* sold 1,566,144 10 6 

Fee-Funds for the House and Warehouses 62,964 7 9 

Widows* Funds for Officers of the House and Warehouses, &c. ... 18,853 16 4 

Almshouses at Poplar, and Seamen’s Wages unclaimed.... 18,973 6 1 

Dividends on Stock standing in the Company’s name 26,544 9 10 

Remittances from North American Colonies, on account of Pro- 
ceeds of Tea sold there by Company’s Agents 136,551 18 4 

Bills in favour remitted by Company’s Agent at the Cape 2,732 1 3 


Board of Ordnance, on account of Saltpetre provided for them in India 24,356 4 6 


j^6,516,030 11 2 


Balance in favour, 1st May 1831 (exclusive of duty on Tea) 1,051,303 7 8 

Territorial Receipts jg770,734 15 111 ^ 7 1 

Commercial ffitto 6,516,030 11 2 j 7,286,765 7 1 


£8,338,068 14 9 
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EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 


HOME ACCOUNT. 

TERRITORIAL BRANCH. 

Payments, 

Bills of Exchange from India, for Principal and 

Interest of India Debt ^^994,079 10 OJ 

For Effects of deceased Officers, and other Re. > 

mittances 26,040 18 OJ 

Pa8.sagc of Troops and Freight of Stores chargeable to H.M.’s 
Government, \vith Balance of an Account in respect to fransac- 

actions in India, 1827-28 

Territorial and Political Charges and Advances in England : 

On account of Military, Marine, and other Public Stores exported... 
Military Officers; Pay and Off-reckonings on Furlough and Re- 
tirement 

Civil Establi.shments of India ; Absentee Allowances and Payments 

on account of the India Annuity Funds 

Passage of Military, and Supplies to them on the Voyage 

Political Freight and Demorage 

Carnatic Debts ; Interest on Claims adjudicated £95,f^57 17 111 

Expenses in England. 1,038 16 5J 

Tanjore Debts : current Charges and Salaries of Commissioners and 

Officers 

Charges on account of Saint Helena 

Ditto Prince of Walc.s*s Island, Singapore, and Malacca 

Political Charges General, and Advances re-payable 

Payments on account of Retiring Pay, &c. of King's Troops in India 
Paymaster Gen. H.M.'s Forces, for Claims accrued against the 

Company in respect of King's Troops serving in India 

Bhurtpore Booty: shares paid 


BRANCH. 

Customs 

Freight and Demorage 

Goods for Sale and Use, exported and to be exported 

Commanders’ Certificates from India and China, and Bills from China 

Charges General 

Bonds paid off under the Advertisement for Reduction of Interest 
on Bond Debt* and Bonds liouglit up and paid in on Sales ... 

Interest on Bond Debt* ;... 

Ditto Accounts current in excess of Interest received 

Dividends on Stock 

Private-Trade 

Almshouses at Poplar. 

Fee- Funds for the House and Warehouses 

Widows* Funds for Officers of tlie House and Warehouses, and for 

Elders, Extra Clerks, &c 

Commissioners of H.M. Navy, repaid them ; amount Outstanding 
Balances, Sunn Hemp Investment, recovered in India on their 
account.... 


Territorial Payments ;02,82O,982 8 10 

Commercial ditto 4,350,076 4 3 

Balance in favour Ist May 1832 (exclusive of Duty on Tea)... 


* Vide note at the end of this Account, relating to the character of the Sond Debt. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

> 1,020,120 

) 

8 

0 

1,659 

16 

6 

105,934 

0 

6 

514,048 

6 

0 

73,573 

5 

1 

8,276 

12 

O 

101,740 

4 

3 

96,891 

14 

4 

8,223 

14 

1 

62,717 

19 

4 

11,133 

7 

9 

498,239 

7 

3 

60,000 

0 

0 

257,223 

17 

10 

1,199 

16 

O 

^2,820,982 

8 

10 

£. 

s. 

d. 

440 

3 

6 

648,999 

11 

7 

524,754 

16 

10 

139,854 

7 

5 

393,140 

14 

8 

207,625 

0 

0 

94,105 

5 

2 

1,293 

15 

10 

632,542 

15 

10 

1,591,902 

7 

1 

23,034 

4 

6 

73,771 

14 

2 

18,601 

2 

1 

10 

5 

7 

?4,350,076 

4 

3 

7,171,058 

13 

1 

1,167,010 

1 

8 

?8, 338,068 

14 

9 
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EA8T-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 


HOME ACCOUNT, continued. 


Statement of the Company’s Bond and Sisiple Contract Debts, with the 
THEIR Treasury, and other Effects ArrEUTAiNiNG to the Company 


POLITICAL AND 


Debts. 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid, from India and St. Helena, drawn on 


the Political and Territorial Account 527,404 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 58,297 

Amount owing for Territorial Exports 35,451 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund 68,546 

H.M.’s Government, due per Estimate on account of Pay-Oilicc and 
other Demands, after taking credit for Sums due from Govern- 
ment 568,803 

The Territorial Branch, for Territorial and Political Payments made 

in England, between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1832 *9,78.3,292 


jgl 1,041, 793 


COMMERCIAL 


To Bills of Exchange, unpaid j€80,5.')0 

Customs 1,837 

Freight and Demorage 270,000 

Supra-Cargoes* Commis.sion upon all Goods sold and unsold 59,033 

Proprietors of Private-Trade upon all Goods sold 282,434 

Almshouses at Poplar (Poplar Fund) bearing Interest 254,1 18 

Unclaimed Prize-Money, applicable to ditto 36,665 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 33,300 

What ow'ing for Teas returned by the Buyers, and resold 971 

Dividends on Stock 43,940 

Interest on Bonds 44,089 

Amount owing for Commercial Exports 85,508 

Amount owing to Widows* Funds, bearing Interest 5,788 

Amount due to Trustees of the Deccan Booty, on Consignments of 

Bullion from the Prize Funds in India 10,762 


A’l, 208,995 


Territorial and Political Debts, brought down £l 1 ,041,793 
Ditto Assets ditto 1,007,929 

Territorial Assets deficient ^10,033,864 

Commercial Debts, brought down ^1,208,995 

Ditto Assets ditto 22,775,492 

Commercial Assets in favour 21,566,497 


Assets in favour ;^1 1,5.32,633 

The Amount of Company’s Home Bond Debt, bearing 

interest at 2j per cent, per annum... 3, .527, 437 

Ditto ditto not bearing interest 1.5,417 

3,542,854 


£ 7 , 989,779 


Assets in favour 
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EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 

HOME ACCOUNT, continued. 

Rates of Interest they iiespectively carry; the State of Cash hemainino in 
IN Great Britain and Afloat Outwards, on the 1st May 1832. 

TERRITORIAL HR ANC H. 


By EYports of Military Stores, &c. shipped in season 1831-32, witli tho 

amount remaining unshipped on 1st May 1832 268,740 

Cargoes from England of season 1830-31 not arrived in India, &c. at 

the close of the official year 1830-31 117,235 

What owing from sundry persons for Advances repayable in England . 18,141 

Bills of Exchange drawn on II.M.’s Government for Supplies in India 27,868 

Value of Carnatic Stock belonging to the Company 46,180 

Value of College at Hnileybury, and Military Seminary at Addiscombe 177,219 

Balances in hands of Officers of the House, &c 3,241 

Amount of Bullion arrived, the proceeds of which had not been realized 

on 1st May 1832 349,305 


£1,007,929 


BRANCH. 

By what due from the Public to the Company, East-India Annuities 

engrafted on the 3 per cents reduced 1,207,560 

Cash, its balance on 1st May 1832 1,167,010 

Amount of Goods sold, not paid for 673,91 1 

Value of Goods in England unsold 6,455,012 

Cargoes from England of 1830-31, not arrived in China 551,709 

Exports shipped in season 1831-32, together with Amount unshipped... 593,095 

Impress paid Owners of Ships not arrived in England 79,886 

Value of Vessels, exclusive of those stationed abroad 166,994 

Value of tlic East- India House and Warehouses 1,294,718 

What owing from sundry persons for Advances repaytible in England, &c. 35,737 

Balances in hands of Officers of the House and Wareliousekcepers...... 2,054 

Stock in the Public Funds standing in the Company's name 744,351 

The Territorial Branch for Territorial and Political Payments, made in 

England between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1832 *9,783,292 

‘Amount due from Board of Ordnance, on account of Saltpetre 18,663 

Amount of Bills of Exchange unpaid 1st May 1832 1,500 


£22,775,492 


• This Balance is subject to reduction, by the amount of the Advances made in 
India from the Territorial Brandi to the Commercial Branch, in the Indian official 
years 1830-31 and 1831-32 ; the Documents, whereby the amount of these Advances is 
to be ascertained, have not as yet been received from India, but which, it is estimated, 
may amount to .105,109,744, which will leave a Balance, due to the Commerce, of 
£4,673,548, including Interest. It is also subject to adjustment with reference to the 
Amount with which tlie Territorial Branch is chargeable, in respect of the loss upon 
Consignments of Merchandize, made with a view to meet the demands upon the Home 
Treasury for Bills of Exchange drawn for Interest of India Debt, in conformity with 
the plan of 1814, for the arrangement of tlie Home Accounts. 

The respective Balances of the Political and Commercial Branches, as exhibited in 
this Account, will be likewise subject to adjustment from the same causes. 

In the period from 1st May 1814 to 1st Slay 1832, there has also been advanced or 
set apart from the Surplus Commercial Profits in England, the sum of £4,998,793, 
towards the liquidation of Indian Territorial Debt, which, Ircing a payment under the 
4th head of Appropriation of the 57th Section of the 53d Geo. III., is not held to 
constitute a claim upon tlie Territorial Department for repayment, upon the principle 
observed in respect to other Territorial Advances. 

'f' In tlie above Statement, the Amount of the Outstanding Home Bond Debt has 
not been placed to the separate Account either of Territory or of Coinmcrce ; but, 
according to a letter from tlic Court of Directors to tho Board of Commissioners, under 
date the lOth March 1832, this Debt is held by the Court to be Territorial. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A WORK is announced as about to be published at Amsterdam, in Hebrew, under the 
title of Researches into the civil and religious history of the Jews of Malabar,’* by 
an Israelite who has resided thirty years in India. 

M. J. J. Schmidt’s Mongol Grammar is soon to appear at St. Fetersburgh. 

Travels by M. Ermann in Northern Asia, in the years 1828 to 1830, will be 
published in the course of next year at Berlin, in four volumes, 8vo., with an atlas of 
plates. 

Some Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta have started a weekly literary paper in Bengali, 
entitled the Gannanneshun, in the manner of the Spectator, its object being to expose 
superstition and bigotry by ridicule and satire. 

A selection of passages from the Bible, made by the British and Foreign School 
Society, entitled “ Scripture Lessons,” has been printed and published at Canton, in 
Chinese, for circulation amongst the Chincse-language nations. The work forms three 
Volumes (Chinese), and has been effected by subscription amongst the Christian resi- 
dents in China. The editor is an American gentleman. 

A Bengalee Magazine, called the Gyanodopu, conducted by Ramchundcr Mittcr and 
Krishna Dona Mitter, has appeared at Calcutta. 

The following works are in preparation: — A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage; by die Rev. J. Bos worth, LL.D. F.R.S. F. S.A. Practical Treatise on the 
Growth of Cucumbers; by John Weedeii. The New Gil Bias; or, Pedro of Pena- 
fior; by the Author of “ Spain in 1830.” History of the Revolution in England in 
1688; by the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant and Owner’s Manual, twentieth edition, newly 
arranged and corrected to 1833 (including the Regulations of the New Customs Act) ; 
by J. Sikeinan, Custom-house Agent. 

An Historical Account of the Plague and other Pestilential Distempers, which have 
appeared in Europe, more especially in England, from the earliest Period. To which 
is added, an account of the Cholera Morbus, from its first appearance in India; includ- 
ing its ravages in Asia, Europe, and America, down to the present time. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, for tlie pr^ent year, with very considerable improve- 
ments. 

The Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction ; a monthly publication. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

TramHatianofMveral Principal Booke, Passages, 
and Texts of the Veds, and of some Controversial 
Works on Brahminical Theology. By Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, 8vo. 7«> 

An Historical Sketch of SaTutcrit Literature, 
With copious Bibliographical Ifoticcs of Sanscrit 
Works and Translations. From the German of 
Adelung, with very numerous additions and cor- 
rections, 8vo. 1U«. 6d. 

The Missionary*s Fade Mecum, containing In- 
formation and Suggestions for the of Mission- 

aries, &c. By the Rev. Jas. Hou^, A.B., late 
Chaplain on the Madras establishment. 2s. 

Historical and Descr^tive Account of British 
India, from the most Remote Period to the Pre- 
sent time. By Hugh Murray, Esq. ; James Wilson, 
Gsq. ; Ac. Ac. Vol. III. {which concludes the 
work). 18mo. 5e. 


Focabuloire Franfais-Tu?’c, a Tusagedes Inter- 
prfetes et aiitres Voyageurs dans le Levant, par 
F. X. Bianchi. 8vo. 

Veudidad Sad^, d'apr6s le manuscrit dc la Bib- 
liothdquc du Roi, publid par E. Burnouf. Livr. 
<1 to 8. folio. 

Kabaktiun Sahnri harian ; dan sombohiang lang 
Dijadkan deri parochianus Romanus : Exercises et 
Priercjs eii Mami. 12ino. 


Hixfoire dcs Colonies Pfymfes de tAneleterre dttns 
VAustmlie, par M. Ernest de Blosseville, Conseil- 
ler de Prefecteure dc Seine et Oise. 8vo. 


Equtnoxtule, fait dans lesAnndes 1828, 1828. et 
1830. Par J . B. Douville. 3 vote. 8vo. 


Fopages aux Indes Orientates, par le Nord de 
1 Europe. Ac., pendant Ics annees 1826.]82il. par 
Ch. Bdlangcr.— Zoologic, livr. 1 to 3. l Hlstoriquc, 
1 livr. Bvo. et Atlas In 4to. 


PARIS. 

Frogmens de GMogie et de Climatologie Asia- 
Hquee, par A de Humboldt. 2 vols. ih'O. 

Anthologie drotique dPAmarou, texte Sanscrit, 
traduction, notes et glosM, par A. L. Apudy. 8vo. 

Ixt Fie contemplative, Aseetique et Munastique, 
dies lee ladous et ches les neuples Bouddhistes, 
par J. J. Bochlnger. 8vo. (Strasbourg). 

Crammaire de Denis de Thrace, tir^ de deux 
numuscrits Armeniens de la Bibliothdque du Hoi, 
publlde en Grec, en Anudnien, ct en Francais, 
par C, de ClrhM 8va 


rfjpase en JSgypt, en Nubic, et autreslieux dr- 
depute 1806 jusqu'en 1827. publid par 
M. Rifaud. Livr. 8 to 16. folio. 

Pmdhfym Egpptien, ou Collection de personnages 
mytholi^lques de I'Anclonne Egynte. avee tejfte 
explicatif, par P. F. Champollionlejeuue. Livr. 
16. 4to. 


Costumes des habitans de P lie de Java et des pos- 
sessions Hollandaiscs dans I’lnde, lithograpnids 
par A. Grevedon. 9 planches. 

, Histoire, Scientifique, et Militaire, de eExpdM- 
non Fmnpifea en Egppt, avec atlas. Livr. 
6 to 9. vvo. 
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ON THE STATE OP THE NATDBAE SCIENCES AMONGST THE 
NATIONS OF EASTERN ASIA. 

By M. Abel- Rem usat. 

If wc were to understand in a close and literal sense the terms which 
occur in the ancient chronicles of China, we must refer the composition of 
works treating of medicine and the different branches of natural history to 
the earliest ages of the monarchy. A prince, whose name implies ‘ Sove- 
reign of the Earth" (Hwang-te), is said to have written a book, entitled 
Stmpie Questions^ on diseases and their remedies ; and another emperor, 
who has retained the surname of * Divine Labourer " (Shin nung), is consi- 
dered as the author of a little treatise of natural histoi^, which has served 
as a model for succeeding works of the same kind. In that early period of 
the sciences of China, all was fable ; but the fables were of a peculiar des- 
cription, and such as do not occur elsewhere : they are not fictions of gods 
descending upon the earth to instruct mankind, and to reveal to them 
secrets beneficial to their existence ; the agents are mere mortals, — emperors 
and ministers, who were solicitous to enlighten the people, and to make the 
investigation of nature an object of public interest, considering this as one 
of the duties which belonged to their station, and, as it were, a province 
of government. Astronomical observations are made witJi a kind of oflicial 
pomp ; inventions in the arts are attributed to personages eminent in the 
state, and discoveries are ordained beforehand by special decrees. An 
order of things so obviously contrary to the ordinary march of events can- 
not be admitted as real. The traditions wliich represent it must be ascribed 
either to the remote antiquity of the discoveries themselves, which obscured 
the names of the true inventors, and concealed them from the first compilers 
of the chronicles ; or to that propensity, wdiich has prevailed in China from 
time immemorial, to refer whatsoever is good, useful, or honourable, to tho 
agency of the chosen of heaven, to him w^ is supposed to be the best, the 
most accomplished, the most enlightened of men, namely, the emperor, 
aided by his ministers. 

According to ancient tradition, the treatise of natural history composed 
by the Divine Labourer was in three parts ; but this work has never been 
met with. No mention is made of it in the earliest literary summaries 
appended to the history of the Han dynasty. In the fifth year, Yuen shey 
of the reign of Piling te, of this dynasty (A.#. 5), a search was made 
throughout the provinces for historical works and treatises on tlie arts and 
sciences, and all which could be discovered were conveyed to the capital 
in little carriages. Amongst the number was a Pen thsaou fang shoOy 
that is, a collection of observations on the properties of plants, consisting 
of upwards of 300,000 characters. To this period must be referred the 
first use of the title Pen ihsaou, which has since acquired much celebrity, 
and become common to a vast number of writings on the same subjects. 
Under the Thangs (from the seventh to the ninth century), Le she tse, 
assisted by other naturalists, adopting the authority of literary catalogues 
edited under the Leang dynasty (the early part of the sixth century), took 
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as their basi^ and placed at the head of their collection, a Pen thsaou, in 
three books, which passed for the work of the Divine Labourer, though 
this fact was extremely doubtful. They were not copied in this particular 
by Chang ke, Hwa tho, and other physicians who succeeded them. 

. Hwae nan tsze, a philosopher of the earliest ages of our era, states that 
the Divine Labourer made experiments on the properties of a hundred spe- 
cies of plants, and discovered seventy poisons in one day. From thence, 
he adds, originated the art of medicine. In remote times, before the inven- 
tion of written characters, Chinese authors tells us, physicians communicated 
to each other orally the knowledge they were able to acquire. This gave 
birth, in the course of time, to the Pen thsaou, that is, to botany, or 
rather medical natuAl history ; for, as we shall presently find, plants occu- 
pying the principal place in Chinese therapeutics, and in the treatises upon 
the art, it became the practice to designate by that title those works which 
described not only plants and their properties, in respect to medicine, 
domestic economy, and the arts, but likewise animals and minerals, with 
reference to all those points in which the Chinese were capable of consider- 
ing them. At a subsequent period, the physicians, who lived under the 
two dynasties of the Hans (from the second century before to the second 
century after Christ), and under those which followed, collected the tradi- 
tions which had been bequeathed to them by the ancients, added new obser- 
vations, and thus compiled the different works which are extant under the 
title of Pen thsaou. 

Thus, remarks Khow tsung she, an author whose conclasion I transcribe, 
the Pen thsaou existed in the time of the Hans, but without its being 
practicable to determine in what dynasty it had been pubfished and at what 
time it was composed. Hwae nan tsze speaks of essays of the Divine 
Labourer to combine together the medicinal plants; hut he does not 
mention the title of Pen thsaou. This author adds, that the Te wang she 
he, or * Chronicle of the Emp^ors,’ is the sole work in which reference is 
made to the order issued to Kbe plh by the Sovereign of the Earth (Hwang 
te), to taste plants and trees, to ascertain their virtues, and to compose the 
book of plants. Pen thsaou king, comprising therein the medical prescrip- 
tions adapted to alleviate diseases. Hence, he continues, we learn that the 
existence of the Pen thsaou may be traced as far back as the time of 
Hwang te; for the holy personages of remote antiquity, gifted as they 
were with that enlighteneAnowledge which constitutes science properly so 
called, were capable of discerning the nature and properties of all sub- 
atances existing throughout the universe, and of combining them for the 
service of mankind ; and the sages of succeeding generations, aided by 
Study, learned to imitate them, and even augmented the sum of knowledge 
they acquired from them. Another anthor, Han paou shing, says that the 
subjects of the Pen thsaou comprehended gems, stones, herbs, trees, insects, 
and quadrupeds; but that vegetables formed the most numerous class of 
medicinal substances described therein. 

Le she chin, one of the most learned naturalists of China, in modern 
times^ amerts that the Pen thsaou of the Divine Labourer contained a 
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desoription, in three olasses^ of 365 medicinal species, a number taken 
from certain astrological combinations, and which corresponds to the entire 
revolution of the year, and consequently to the whole of the influences 
which the heavens can exercise upon terrestrial things. Under the Leang 
dynasty (in the sixth century), Thaou hung king resumed the history of the 
365 species, which had been described and employed in medicine in the 
time of the Hans and the Weis, that is, from the second century before 
Christ to the third of our era, adding his own observations. His work 
consists of seven books ; the two first are dedicated to medicinal substances 
in general and diseases ; tlic others comprehend respectively one class of 
natural productions, namely, precious and other stones, herbs, trees, fruits 
and esculent plants, grain. He presented to the emperor Woo-te (who 
died A.D. 549) the Natural History of the Divine Labourer, written in 
red ink, and his own work written in black ink. This compilation, which 
obtained a vast reputation for its author, contains many useful facts, but in 
the opinion of the Chinese, it is not free from confusion and error. The 
author, in bis preface — an extract of which is now before us — states that, 
prior to his time, the number of species described by naturalists had been 
sometimes augmented and sometimes diminished. Some had swelled their 
amount as high as 595 ; others had made it only 441 ; others again had 
reduced them to 319. By some they had been distributed into three classes, 
merely distinguishing the medicaments into hot and cold, and, with respect 
to the others, blending together indiscriminately vegetables, minerals, insects, 
and quadrupeds. He declares that, for his part> he had applied himself to 
collect the 365 species of the Divine Labourer, and that he had added to them 
730 others. The number of species described in works of the same nature, 
which appeared in China during the space of 1,000 years, was always on 
the increase, until the grand treatise of Le she chin, entitled Pen thsaou 
hang muh. This work, which was commenced in 1552, and finished in 
1578, is divided into fifty-two books, aii4 contains the productions of the 
three kingdoms distributed into sixteen classes, sixty orders, 1,871 natural 
species, and 8,160 medicinal compositions. This excellent compilation 
has been very frequently published, either entire or in portions, in Japan as 
well as in China, and has served as a basis for subsequent treatises, and in 
particular for that portion of the great Japanese Encyclopsedia which relates 
to natural history. We can avail ourselves of the work in question witli 
the more advantage, because the authors froifl whom various opinions are 
borrowed are regularly cited in it, and we are thereby enabled to trace 
tliose opinions to their sources, and to ascertain their origin and date. We 
shall revert presently to the method pursued by the author ; and in order to 
afford an idea of the extent of his work, we shall content ourselves, in this 
place, with observing, that it forms commonly forty or fifty Chinese volumes, 
equivalent to nine or ten of our ordinary quartos. It consequently fills nearly 
as much space as Buffon has devoted to his Natural History. This, how- 
ever, is the only point in which any thing like a parallel can be instituted 
between two works' so different ; for the Pen thsaou kang mOh, notwith- 
standing its indisputable merit, is most certainly as much inferior to the 
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treatises of this nature which have been produced in Europe for the last 
hundred years, as it may be esteemed superior to ^vhat Europe possessed 
antecedent to that time, if we except the works of Aristotle and Pliny ; and 
still more so to the best productions of this kind in other parts of Asia. 

It may have been perceived, in several references already made, 
that there was an inclination, on the part of the Chinese naturalists, to 
arrange natural subjects according to their pro]ierties and relations, to col- 
lect them into families, in short, to trace t/te outline of a true classifica- 
tion : a circumstance which demonstrates, at the same time, the fact of 
the progress they had made, and the extent of it; for the aggregate of the 
productions of nature is so vast, that, at whatever point we stop, it is im- 
possible to attain a certain degree- of precision and accuracy, except so far 
as there can be contrived, in due time, in order to guide the understanding 
and assist the memory, some artificial process, founded upon analysis, 
which will afford the means of discriminating differences, of arranging 
analogies, and of seizing the thread which connects together so many diffe- 
rent objects. It is, in fact, one of the advantages which (’hinesc natu- 
ralists have enjoyed over those of other countries, that they have ever pos- 
sessed a kind of regular and almost systematic nomenclature. But we 
most not precipitately give them the credit of it. This sort of arrangement is 
not confined exclusively to natural history ; it is the inevitable effect of the 
formation of a figurative system of writing, and comes as it were of itself 
when the signs of ideas, to which this particular kind of representation 
gives birth, are brought into contact with each other. I have already 
pointed out this property of the Chinese writing in a memoir read before the 
Academy of Inscriptions; but it will not be superfluous to recur to it here, 
and to show how far it has contributed to promote the interests of the 
science of nature, and to facilitate the progress of those who cultivate it. 

It is well known that the inventors of the Chinese characters, restricted 
as was the circle of objects they had to represent, never pretended to assign 
to each a distinct and peculiar sign : they contented themselves with appro- 
priating images to those which had struck them most by their singularity, or 
interested them on account of the uses to which they might be applied. 
Their ignorance, on the one hand, and their good sense, on the other, con- 
tributed to confine within very narrow limits the number of natural produc- 
tions, which, from the earliest times, obtained the distinction of being 
represented by designs, rude indeed, but characteristic, which, although 
they had no pretensions to be regarded as specimens of art, were such as 
the memory could easily recognize, and, consequently, after being once 
reduced to the state of ordinary writing, they fulfilled their office extremely 
well, and constituted a medium of communication at once simple, easy, 
and methodical. The head of a bull, the horns of a ram, the feet of a 
horse, the wings of a bird, the pendent leaves of a bamboo, the simili- 
tude of ^in, are recognized, at the first glance, in the signs appropriated 
to these different objects, even under the very mutilated forms which the varia- 
tions of modem writing have compelled them to assume ; and if such a mode 
of representation was not in its nature extremely circumscribed, if it could 
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be extended to all animals and all vegetables, it would be not merely a 
form of writing, but a complete system of figures, a real atlas of natural 
history, in which the sign and the object would be always identified in such 
a manner, that the sight of the one would infallihly recal the idea of the 
other, without needing the intervention of speech, or any of those conven- 
tions, on which the signiHcation of words in common languages depends. 

But, as a Chinese proverb says, speech cannot express a thought com- 
pletely, nor writing render all that is contained in spoken language.” This 
is true more particularly of figurative writing, the essential property of 
which is that it imitates forms, and can, therefore, be intelligible no longer 
than the forms are quite distinct and easily discernible. Thus, for twenty or 
perhaps a hundred objects, which a simple mark could exhibit in a striking 
and picturesque manner, there are thousands, especially in the class of 
objects under consideration, which, in order that they may be discriminated 
from each other, would require perfect drawings, the aid of colours, and 
the indication of dimensions and proportions, ail which arc opposed to the 
development of a system of writing, which requires above all things that it 
should be expeditious, as well as easy and convenient in use to the great 
bulk of the people for w'hom it is intended. 1 have already had occasion to 
observe that it was not difficult to segregate a small number of animals and 
plants ; to make a sort of sketch or outline of them ; to reduce this outline 
to its indispensable and essential parts, and to appropriate the draughts, thus 
abridged, as signs to the objects they arc intended to recal. But a proco.s.s 
like this, the resources of n liicli were so limited, must have been very 
speedily exhausted. After luiving perfected a character for dog^ how was 
it practicable to supply those which were demanded for fox, wolf, lynx, cat, 
lion, «&:c. ? The stag might be represented by means of its branched 
horns ; but how were the deer, the elk, the rein-deer, &c. to be figured ? 
How were the ass and the mule to be distinguished from the horse ; the 
antelope, the musk-animal, and the chamois from the goat and the sheep; 
the buffalo, the bison, and the yak from the ox ? The difficulty w^ould 
become still more formidable wdth respect to birds, fishes, insects, trees, and 
plants. In a rough sketch, the magpie, the blackbird, and the dove ; the 
carp, the tench, and the pike ; the butterfly, the fly, and the bee, would be 
perpetually confounded, through the unskilfulness of the writer or the in- 
attention of the reader. All trees alike have roots, trunk, branches, and 
leaves ; all herbs are formed of the same or analogous component parts. 
Appearance, dimensions, hues, might distinguish a small number from the 
mass; and if an attempt was made to note the distinctions by means of 
combinations more or less ingenious, but, at the same time, more or less 
arbitrary, the result would inevitably lead to a chaos of conventional signs, 
in which the memory would be perpetually staggered, and confusion would 
have arisen, antecedent to science, from the similarity and multiplicity of 
these ill-determined signs, complicated to excess, and subject, beyond any 
other species of symbols, to corruptions and mistakes of every kind. 

As I have already remarked, it was probably the ignorance of the ancient 
Chinese which saved them from this peril. Being cognizant of, and having 
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to depict, but a very small number of natural objects, an equally limited 
number of simple images and signs purely figurative would sufiioe for their 
earliest wants ; but, at a later period, when their knowledge had increased, 
a fortunate instinct, we may repeat, guided them in the operation for 
enriching their written language. I have, in another place, given an 
account of this operation, and there is no occasion to advert to it here, 
except in so far as regards the nomenclature of natural productions and the 
origin of classification. Images had been assigned to only nine species of 
quadrupeds, — the dog, the ox, the sheep, the horse, the hare, the rat, the 
leopard, the elephant, and the rhinoceros. .Of birds, the swallow and the 
raven were the only ones which received particular signs : a character of 
class designated the other birds, as well as fishes and worms. There was 
one for tortoises and one for shell-fish. In the vegetable kingdom, trees 
taken collectively, herbaceous plants, grain in general, rice, millet, garlick, 
gourds, leguminous herbs and the bamboo, corresponded to eight signs. 
Lastly, amongst minerals, gems, stones, salt, earth, and subsequently 
metals, were the only objects which were distinguished by peculiar signs. 
Thus, with thirty-one signs, corresponding to the aggregate of the produc- 
tions in the three kingdoms of nature, it was necessary to find the means of 
designating them separately, w hich was accomplished without difficulty, when 
once the idea occurred of forming compound signs, by adding, at the side 
of one of these primitive radicals, the pronunciation of the name w^hich the 
new object had received in the spoken language. The details of this inven- 
tion have been given elsewhere, so far as they concerned tbe history of the 
written characters. What is necessary to be observed here is, that such an 
operation could not have taken place but by means of determining the nature 
of each particular object to be named, since, in order to assign to it a 
character, it was necessary to begin by choosing for it a radical, that is, by 
pronouncing whether it approximated most, if it was an animal, to the dog, 
the sheep, or the hate ; if a vegetable, whether it most resembled rice, the 
bamboo, or dolichos; or that it was a substance analogous to salt, or of a 
stony, earthy, or metallic nature. This investigation, which must have 
been thousands of times repeated, may be considered as a series of re- 
searches, not very profound it is true, but tending, nevertheless, to put 
those who prosecuted it into the method of classifications and systematic 
arrangements. Instead of arbitrary denominations, and terms which have 
no mutual analogy, the Chinese had already a written nomenclature having 
a relation to the principal properties of the objects to which it applied. The 
only thing to be done was to methodize it, by arranging the signs of which 
it consisted according to their radicals ; and a common dictionary became, in 
some measure, a table of contents of a treatise on natural history. 

^Another remark, which has been likewise already made, but which it is 
material to repeat, is, that each natural object^ by virtue of the process we 
have just described, was provided with a binary denomination, inasmuch as 
the complex; character was necessarily formed of two parts ; one for the 
claaSf order* or^genus, the other for the species or variety. They could 
in a single word, the dog-wolf the dogfox^ the dog-cat^ the horae- 
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ass, the horse^muk, the horse-camel, rice-millet, rice-sugar ^ gem- 
jasper, gem-agate, metal-silver, metal-copper, metal-iron, &c. A 
distinct denomination for every object belonging to the three kingdoms could 
be formed after this manner. Thousands of terms have been thus com- 
pounded^ and thousands more may be constructed in the same way ; for the 
process whereby they are created^ and which is strictly analogous to the 
principle of the Linnaean nomenclature, is one which cannot be exhausted by 
repetition; and from this simple sketch it may he conceived how much aid 
the understanding and memory may gain by the employment of sighs of this 
rational nature in a subject of such immense compass, in which order and 
method constitute the first pledge of the progress of studies and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

1 have observed that, in order to exhibit fully the advantages of com- 
pounding characters conformably to the principles which 1 have just ex- 
plained, .it would suffice to collect an4 classify them with reference merely 
to their common radicals. From this simple arrangement, in fact, the very 
ideas appear which regulated the formation of the compound signs, which 
ideas frequently coincide with such as intelligent naturalists might 
acknowledge and adopt as a basis for their arrangements. This may 
be observed by a glance at even the modern dictionaries, although the 
written language of China has undergone alterations of all kinds, and ad- 
mitted many irregularities, which have affected the nomenclature of natural 
objects, as well as other parts of the language. In turning over the leaves 
of the commonest of these works, adapted to the use, not of scholars or natu- 
ralists, but of persons who have a tincture of letters, we easily recognize 
genuine natural families, imperfect undoubtedly, and founded upon inaccu- 
rate views, imperfect observation, and an unphilosophical analysis, but 
which, nevertheless, discover, almost always, a judicious design, sound, 
and sometimes ingenious conclusions. In tracing a rapid sketch of the 
system, we shall exhibit, with equal fidelity, the traces of ignorance 
which denote the infancy of the art, and the rational approximations which 
betoken the efforts of an enlightened intellect and a certain degree of 
sagacity. 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

First Family , — Animals resembling the dog, carnivorous. At the head 
of this family is placed tlie dog itself, which serves as its type. Many 
varieties of the dog, distinguished by size, quality of hair, habitude, follow 
in the arrangement. Joined thereto are the leopard, fox, lion, wolf, cat, a 
species of bear, the glutton, bat, weazel, seal, otter, and also, with less pro- 
priety, the chief species of the ape, and some of the swine genus. 

Second Family , — Animals of a lank form, analogous to the panther. 
Some carnivorous animals named in the preceding family re-appear in this, 
by a kind of duplicate denomination, which arises partly from the externa] 
analogy observable between the images, as well as from the real resemblance 
which these animals mutually bear to each other : such as the wild dog, and 
several varieties of the wolf and fox^ the lion, the wild oat, the leopard, the 
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panther, the oriental tapir, the wild boar, the badger, the flying-aquirrel, tlic 
glutton, the jackal, certain amphibious and other mammiferous animals, 
whose ferocity seems to form the common feature which distinguishes this 
family. 

Third Family. — Tigers. The tiger itself, distinguished by its striped 
skin, is the type of this family, which is made to comprehend several 
varieties cr species little known, some of which appear to be imaginary. 

Fourth Family .— Almost all gnawing animals, and such others as 
approximate to that class in form or habits, constitute this family, at the 
head of which is the rat itself, and the numerous species resembling that 
animal. It consequently includes the mouse, the squirrel, the water-rat, 
the musk-rat, the shrew-mouse, and likewise the (lying-squirrel, the dormouse, 
the sable,, the souslik, the mole, and, moreover, the mammoth, which, 
through a fabulous tradition borrowed from the Tartars, the Chinese take to 
• be an enormous kind of rat, which Ijves under-ground, and dies as soon as 
it sees the light of day. 

Fifth Family, — Sheep. The ram is the type of this family, and with 
it are arranged the goat, the antelope, and the numerous species and 
varieties of small ruminants with simple horns, which exist in the east of 
Asia, several of which arc not found in our part of the world. 

Sixth Family. — Oxen. Along with the ox, the type of .this family, 
are classed the large ruminants, with simple horns, which most resemble 
it ; the buffalo, the hairy bull, the yak, and likewise the rhinoceros, which, 
in the modern writing, has lost the simple sign which represented it in the 
ancient vocabulary of images. 

Seventh Family, — Stags, or ruminants with ramous horns, namely, after 
the stag, the hind and the fawn, the unicorn (a fabulous animal), the deer, 
the musk-animal, the elk, the wild-goat, and many other like animals, whose 
synonymes we shall not now stop to examine. 

Eighth Family, — Horses. The mare, mule, ass, wild horse, and wild 
ass, with which the camel has been associated, on account of its habits, 
constitute this family, which is extremely numerous by reason of the varie- 
ties of horses which graze on the plains of Tartary, and which have, from 
time immemorial, attracted -the attention of the Chinese. 

^ Ninth Family. — Swine, 'i'he varieties of this genus, the wild-boar, to 
which, by a remarkable approximation, two thick-hided animals have been 
added, namely the elephant and the rhinoceros, would have made a com- 
pletely natural family, if it had not included the porcupine, a species of 
bear, and the glutton. 

Tenth Family.— Birds were primitively distinguished, by the ortho- 
graphy of the names assigned them, into short-tailed birds and long-tailed 
birds. This puerile distinction, however, has been banished from the modern 
writing, and the dictionaries now contain only one family of characters for 
this class of animals, one of the most numerous in China, because it is one 
of those which the natives have better opportunities of studying. 

' Eleventh Family.— Chehnimn. ' Tbew animals have a primitive sign. 
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which occurs in the names of different species of the tortoise. But the 
resemblance of the images has caused some to be transferred to the family 
of the Batraoians : this is merely a matter of orthography. 

Twelfth Family, — Batraoians. The frog and the toad, for the reason 
I have just stated, are found blended in the dictionaries with certain tor- 
toises, oysters, and spiders. But the character frog nevertheless exists as 
a type, and is placed at the head of the Batracian family. 

Thirteenth Fishes, primitively distinguished into oblong fish, 

and fish of rounded form, now constitute a single class, characterized by 
one radical element. Besides fishes properly so called, the Chinese, through 
an error common to other languages besides their own, have included in 
this class the names of many marine or aquatic animals foreign to it, as 
cetacei, crocodiles, lobsters, crabs, some of the molluscae, and even the 
pangolin, which has nothing in common with fish but tlie scales with which 
it is covered. 

Fourteenth Family. — Insects. The inventors of the ancient writing 
had conceived tw^o typical characters for the inferior animals ; one designated 
those with feet, and the other tliose without, that is, reptiles. The latter 
alone subsists, and is employed to denote every species of animal belonging 
to the lowest classes of animal life, as well as certain vertebrated animals, 
whose vermicular shape approximates to that of worms, or which, by their 
disgusting aspect, arc assimilated to insects. Hence we find in the section 
of characters deduced from the image of insect^ besides insects properly so 
called, worms and zoophytes, most of the lizard and serpent tribes, crabs, 
testaci, small species of frogs and toads, the hedge-hog, the bat, some 
molluscae, such as the cuttle-fish, and almost all the conchyliferi. This is, 
in short, the most numerous and most irregular family of any which a mere 
inspection of the characters allows us to form of the animals known by the 
Chinese. 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

First Family. — Herbs. All herbaceous plants have a common image, 
and the names formed from this image arc very numerous. The only herbs 
w'hich can be separated are those which, by virtue of a special character, 
have been allowed the distinction of forming separate families, as we shall 
see presently. ♦ 

Second Family. — Trees. Plants with a woody stem are likewise 
characterized by a common radical. Their number is about half that of 
the herbaceous plants. 

Third Family. — Reeds. The bamboo, which is applied to so many 
different purposes in China, and is very much cultivated there, has produced 
a vast number of varieties, which have obtained as many diiierent names. 
Besides these varieties, there have been included in this family ceitain vege- 
tables which, owing to their height and texture, seemed to hold a middle 
rank between herbs and trees, such as rushes and certain palms. 

Fourth^ Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Families. — Corn-plants, and those 
analogous to rice, barley, and millet. Four*, primitive radical images 
originated as many series of signs, amongst which are the names of all the 
Asiat. t/oi/r.N.S. V ol. 9.No.34. O 
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grasses. Many repetitions and superfluous distinctions occur in these four 
families : with this qualification, the four families together form one, which 
is a natural family, and ought to be retained in all classifications. 

Eighth Family. Leguminous Plants. — These have the dolichos for 
their type, which sign occurs in the characters assigned to all the species of 
the same family, beans, haricots, pease, &c. 

Ninth Family. — Cucurbitaceous plants. They have, for their primitive 
character, the image of a gourd suspended from the branches of trees. All 
the derivatives of this picturesque sign are names of pumpkins, melons, 
cucumbers, and other similar plants. 

Tenth Family. — Alliaceous plants. This is a small family, the type of 
which is the allium oderum^ which, from the remotest antiquity, has been 
represented by a simple image. A dozen species and varieties of the 
garlic, the onion, and the leek, are designated by characters derived from 
this image. 

Eleventh Family. — Plants analogous to the hemp. This is a very 
limited family, which owes its existence solely to the utility of the plant 
which constitutes its type, which, from the earliest times, has bad the 
advantage of being figured by a simple character. 

THE MINERAL KINGDOM. ^ 

First Family. The type of this family is Ae celebrated yu 
stone, or jade of the Himalaya mountains. This sign has served as radical 
to the names of all hard, transparent, or translucent stones, or such whose 
properties and uses made them articles of value. There have been added, 
madreporites, factitious stones, glass, amber, coral, pearls, tortoiseshell, Ac. 

Second Family. — Stones. With the radical image, which signifies * stone,' 
or ‘ rock,* are written the names of rocks, sand, gravel, pebbles, flints, 
whet-stones, mill-stones, calcareous spars, and in general of all substances 
which, not possessing lustre or translucence, or not being susceptible of a 
polish, are reputed inferior to gems. It is employed in like manner in res- 
pect to the names of some substances of a metallic nature, which, in ancient 
times, the Chinese were ignorant of the art of rccompounding, as realgar 
and orpiment, the loadstone, cinnabar, and minerals of all kinds ; of cer- 
tain saline substances, as nitre, borax, alum, vitriol, sal ammoniac ; of sul- 
phur and some others ; whence we find that the radical stone becomes in 
reality the equivalent of our term mineral^ when it enters into the formation 
of compound characters. 

Third Family. — Earths. W'ith the image of earthy are written the 
names of the different kinds of vegetable soils, of substances which have the 
appearance of mud or dust, clay, chalk, porcelain-earth. This family of 
signs is not so abundant as it might be, because most substances of this 
nature have received characters formed with the image of stone or mineral. 

Fourth Family. — Salts. The radical image appropriated to common 
salt has given birth to some characters which denote the different properties 
of this substance. The very name of salt has been attributed to some other 
compounds, as ammoniac, sulphate of copper, Ac. This family is by no 
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4nean9 nunerousi for the same reason which has been assigned for the 
paucity of the preceding family. 

Fifth Family. — Metals. Gold is the type of this family ; after which 
follow, in order, the names of the other metals known by the Chinese, of 
their minerals, oxides, and alloys, natural and artificial. 

In closing this sketch, it must be recollected, that we are not now cousi* 
dering any methodical or systematic arrangement contrived by naturalists, 
in order to classify the objects they wished to describe ; but a mere distribu- 
tion of signs of writing, corresponding to the words of the ordinary language, 
brought together according to their orthography, and classed by lexicogra- 
phers solely with a view of facilitating and expediting the search for them. 
It cannot have escaped observation, that, in this composition of signs, there 
are certain scientific ideas, whence this remarkable classification arises, as 
it were, spontaneously ; and it may be asserted that there exists no other 
language in the world, the words of which, taken intrinsically and quite 
independent of definition or accessary explanation, could afford even to the 
vulgar such just notions of the natural affinities of things. This results from 
the figurative nature of the characters, which has not been adequately appre- 
ciated; and we ought, perhaps, to give some weight to this circumstance, in 
the speculative comparisons we are often so fond of instituting betwixt 
writing which is adapted to represent speech, and that which is immediately 
directed to the painting of ideas. From what has been just stated, it may 
be concluded, as a matter of course, that persons who could avail them- 
selves of signs so judiciously contrived and including within themselves a 
principle of order and the elements of analysis, would have been led to 
perfect in their scientific labours what the mere etymology of the characters 
suggested to them. Without denying the decided superiority of the Chinese, 
in this respect, over the other nations of Asia, we are compelled, at the same 
time, to acknowledge, that they have not derived all the advantage they 
could have done from the materials furnished by their written language ; 
and that the naturalists of China have not made the progress they might have 
made in the course traced out for them by the lexicographers. 

[^Tobe conclvbded next month, ^ 


PRIESTS OF FUH-HE. 

A WRITER ill the Canton Jlegiiter, referring to our review* of Padre Serra’s 
** Notices of China,*’ printed in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
VoL 111* Part I., remarks on ** the new and unfounded expression” used in the 
review, of Priests of doubting whether it is a misprint, or it arises from 

“ some erroneous idea of the subject. ” This new and unfounded expression,” 
whether correct or not, is as commonly used as that of Budha priests. It 
occurs, for example, repeatedly, in Sir George Staunton’s translation of the 
Code of China, in the text as well as the notes. 

* Vol. V. p. 263. 
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REMINISCENCES OP AN OLD INDIAN OFFICEll! 

No. I. 

IM. By St George, 1 was the first person that entered the breach ; and liad I not cfTected It, I had 
been slain if I had had a million of lives. 

JSd. Kiiow, 'Twas pity you had not ten, your own and a catli. But was it possible > 

Bob. I assure you (upon iny reputation) ’tis true, and yourself shall confess it. 

Bkn Joivaoir. 

Bit what absurd prudery is it, that a man, who tells his stories with a 
graphic boldness of description, is sure to be classed with the mere vulgar 
artificers of fiction; — that adventures, merely because they are sketched 
with a flowing, gigantic outline, and reflect a few bright hues of imagina- 
tion, should be considered as no better than modifications of falsehood ? 
For my own part, I agree with Madame de Stael, that real life abounds 
much more with romance than we are disposed to allow. 

There seems to me much narrowness in the scepticism with which such 
extraordinary facts are received, — and worse than narrowness— a Van- 
dalism, a Hunnish barbarism, levelling with its clumsy catapults and bat- 
tering-rams the towering and aerial architecture, that at once fills the soul 
of the hearer, disciplines it to lofty conceptions of the vast and sublime, and 
lifts it above the common-place regularities of our dull ** diurnal sphere," 
into an orb swarming with new races of inhabitants, wliere miracles, so 
far from being exceptions to the humdrum routine of human affairs, them- 
selves constitute the general rule, to which every-day occurrences and com- 
mon probabilities are the exceptions. 

I shall never forget old Colonel T , of the Honourable Company's 

service, and with how greedy an ear, with what a delight steeped in horror, 
a curiosity skirted with affright, I used to follow him through his long, tor- 
tuous details of the chances that befell him in his protracted military career. 
I had then but recently arrived in India, and being young, was naturally 
more interested in the stirring events and revolving vicissitudes related by 
that most pleasing of auto-biographers — the long windings of his stories 
that now obscure and dubious, now suddenly emerging into sunshine, 
constituted the greater part ol' his adventures. Related, as they never 
failed to be, with the most picturesque fidelity, they kept me in constant 
vibration between hope and fear; sometimes making me tremble with a 
strange inconsistency, lest the tiger, with whom he was in actual conflict 
for two hours by his watch (one of Barraud's best chronometers), or the 
'^Iph of 800 feet and a few inches in perpendicular descent, to which 
he had spurred forwards his horse, in order to get at a detachment of the 
enemy by a shorter cut, should swallow him up, and snap asunder the yarn 
of his narrative. 1 mention this merely to shew the power of the historian; 
for it is what I actually felt even whilst I saw and heard him. 

This extraordinary being had lived a life of sieges*. 'The trencher the 

imminent deadly breach,*' the scarp and counterscarp, were the cntdles 
that rocked his early love of military achievement : — the smoke of field- 
pieces, the fumes of bursting stink-pots, and tumbrils taking firej— ^he 
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miasma of ditches dense with alligators^ many of whom, dying with afiright 
from the turmoil and uprbitr of the same, ' rendered the air still more putrid 
— all this was the atmosphere to which his organs were most familiar. In 
every respect, he seemed a man destined to the strange out-of-the-way 
occurrences, that cut so remarkable a figure in the morsels of biography 
with which he was accustomed to treat us. He lived in a good house, when 
1 first knew him, in the neighbourhood of Chepauk, and was very hospi- 
table, except in the article of wine ; his claret and Madeira being of second- 
rate qualities; but his guests forgot that his wines were sour, whilst they 
listened to his adventures. 

Colonel T , in figure, was much below the ordinary stature, and 

though by no means slender, there was in his corpulence that which contra- 
dicted the notion of his being fat. The most remarkable, for it was the 
most engrossing, part of that figure, was his head, which, being enormously 
disproportioned to the rest of his person, gave him the shape of a turbot, 
of which the rhomboid was not interrupted by any thing resembling a neck ; 
so that hardly any portion of his form stood out from the general context of 
the body, if I may be permitted such an expression. On the projecting 
promontory of a nose, to which bivouacking in the dry land-winds of the 
night, or reposing with his face upwards under a vertical sun in the day, had 
imparted a portentous redness, glared a huge carbuncle, around which, like 
the planets in a motionless orrery, were ranged, as if doing it homage, all 
the minor pimples of his countenance; or rather, like the sheristadars, 
duftadars, jemmidars, and chubdars, ranged round the nabob of Oude 
seated in his durbar. His eyes were small and greyish, and pierced appa- 
rently in an after-thought, nature having overlooked them in her original 
design : but they seemed to gleam with wonder at his escapes by flood and 
field, as they were reminded of the ten thousand shapes in which danger and 
death had flitted before them. 

Such was my worthy friend Colonel T , of the Honourable Com- 

pany's service; and with so pleasing a fascination did his strange adventures 
beguile my attention, that 1 abjured the sight of the cold-blooded sceptics, 
male or female, who turned their noses up at his details, or threw their 
faces into affected distortions, as if there was something too hard to swallow, 
or hoisted on their idiotic features the customary signals, by which persons 
of no imagination denote their incredulity. 

The colonel, after the manner of many other old officers in the Company's 
service, so long as he was in command, never failed, at the conclusion of 
an awakening incident, to call in the redundant testimony of his aide-de- 
camp : a most superflous precaution, as 1 felt it to be, for his recitals, even 
when they snatched a grace or two beyond the reach of truth, were so 
entertaining, that even if they had not been true, they at least ought to have 
been so. Still, however, from a laudable wish to make out the case, as the 
lawyers say, he did occasionally make the appeal, which, being always affir- 
matively answered, became « confirmation strong as Holy Writ." 

Never, then, was 1 more displeased with any Jiving creature, than I was 
with thpt very aide-de-camp, who, tor nearly two years, had gone on 
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indorsing in blank so many of the colonel's stories, one after the other, but 
who, a short time after the colonel had resigned hisTcommand, being appealed 
to as usual, — after a pretty long description of a most disastrous march, and 
a most miraculous redemption of sixteen field-pieces that, in the heat of a 
pursuit, had stuck fast in a ravine upon the Pullitacherry ghauts, and were 
instantly surrounded by a stout body of Tippoo's horse,— actually deserted 
his commanding officer at his utmost need, by refusing to vouch for the 
transaction. It seems an extraordinary escape," said the simple-hearted 
colonel, as he finished his relation, but its quite true — and Captain Simmer 
— ^there — ^was my aide-de-camp at the time, and will tell you the same. 
Captain Simmer, you remember it well, don’t you ? — 

beg pardon, colonel," replied the captain; am not your aide-de- 
camp note, and don't recollect a word about it." As if the coxcomb, — 
who, whilst he was eating the colonel's rice, and doing the honours of his 
board, had become the subscribing witness to matters much more surprising, 
— ^might not, out of pure good nature, have continued to render him the 
same trifling service. In truth, I found afterwards no reason to regret the 
circumstance ; for from this time, my friend the colonel went on much the 
better from having no aide-de-camp to appeal to. He had a wider range of 
memory to wander over ; and having nothing to fear from being deserted by 
his witness at a pinch, condescended no more to prop up his relations by 
such contemptible buttresses, but on the contrary reared them into the air 
with a towering magnificence of structure, that frowned like the bastions 
of a hill-fort on the puny intellects that doubted or distrusted him. It was 
wonderful, the incubus of which the mutinous reply of Captain Simmer 
relieved him; for it may be as well to observe that Captain Simmer was a 
King's officer, and naturally disposed to an envious incredulity of the 
atchievements of the Company's army. My friend was now, therefore, 
infinitely more at his ease ; — a Capsar without a Marc Anthony to rebuke 
him ; or rather like the horse in Homer, unyoked from the chariot, and 
gambolling and frisking over fresh pastures, without check or restraint. 

And it has always struck me, if at any time I have used the privilege of 
an old Indian, — as 1 have occasionally done at the tea-table of a maiden 
aunt, who sometimes invited a small and select set to hear what I had to 
tell of that miraculous country, and when 1 have begun with some modest 
incident, fabulous indeed with regard to the rest of the earth, but natural 
and probable in India, it seemed to put the tea-cups and saucers into com- 
motion, as if a thunder-cloud had burst on them ; — I repeat, it has always 
struck me, as the height of absurdity to apply the rule and compass of com- 
mon facts to a story of which the scene is laid there. Yet I related only 
matters of the stalest notoriety ; of persons, for instance, who swallowed 
swords ; of cobra di capellas that danced waltzes and quadrilles ; and 1 told 
her that in India there were millions of human beings, who never in their 
lives drank any thing stronger than water. She received them all indeed 
politely, yet with an incredulous stare; but as to the water-drinkers, she 
fpfikly deelved, it could not be true— *it was impossible ; there might be a 
but SQ many fools covld never exist together in the same country and at 
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the same time. Probably she was the more sceptical^ as she loved frotn 
her heart an occasional glass of eau de vie, provided it was of a good 
quality. 

For India, perhaps Asia in general, is the seat of the most stupendous 
images and gigantic associations, that can fill the mind. It has been in 
all ages the theatre of what is vast or surprising in the history of the species ; 
the cradle in which its infancy was nursed, and a country so teeming with 
life and population, that northern Europe, which has been called the 
officina gentium, is a mere costermonger’s stall in the comparison. Every 
thing in India refuses to accommodate itself to the narrowness of European 
conceptions. The illimitable antiquity of its institutions; the faint and 
shadowy lines in which its history fades into its mythology ; the mystic divi- 
sions of caste, like rivers coeval with the Indus and the Ganges, and flow- 
ing like them for ever apart ; the awful and giddy pile of its chronology, 
hiding its head in the darkest mists of time ; the beasts of prey, at whose 
roar the primaeval forests tremble; elephants, on whose back battalions ride 
to combat ; its serpents of immeasurable coil ; its banian trees, each of 
them a forest ; — all present to us the wildest exaggerations of nature, and 
discourse of the great and the infinite in a language intelligible to man. 
This taste for the vast and unbounded is better cultivated in India than any 
other part of the world, and I advise those who have a dull and uninterest- 
ing method of telling their facts, to travel thither and improve it. 

For myself, I perceived the taste ripening within me, in the same ratio 
as I acquired the habit of believing the improbable, or rather the 
as the Greeks call it, of the old colonel’s adventures. Nothing is so dull 
in general as military operations ; but his campaigns were fruitful of the 
wildest combinations of fortune, and even in times of peace, his life abounded 
with episodes, of a less stirring character indeed, but equally strange and 
interesting. 

One evening, a small party of us were sitting at his hospitable table. 
The bottle went languidly round, for, to speak the truth, his claret was 
unusually acrid, and the Madeira yielded no refuge, for if possible it was 
worse. But he soon drew our attention from so insignificant a circum- 
stance, and began thus 

** A mutiny broke out amongst the sepoys of a battalion I commanded 
at Trichinopoly, — ^the 2d battalion of the /5th regiment of native infantry.” 
These particulars he never neglected, — ^tbey were fascines and gabions, as 
it were, to protect the cavities of his story. “ There were few oflicers on 
duty with us, except three lieutenants, an ensign or two, and Captain Fire- 
worker Fondlepan, commanding a small corps of artillery at the same sta- 
tion. What was to be done? It was a critical exigency, and no time 
was to be lost. I had no one to consult with, for my juniors were mere 
boys, and when the time for decisive action came, I found Captain Fire- 
worker Fondlepan, who was a great epicure, standing over his mulliga- 
tawney, which was then on the fire. To have got him away from his stew- 
pan would have been as hopeless as to remove a projector from his pots at 
the moment of projection. I was determined, however, to quell the mutiny 
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at the hazard of my life. The chief cause of the discontent was a atroag 
suspicion that tlic English were bent upon extirpating the Hindoo religion 
and establishing their own in its stead. I resolved, therefore, to remove 
the suspicion, taking it for granted that the sepoys, as soon as that was 
dbne^ would return to their duty. 

** Now, as good luck would have it, that very day was the grand festival 
of Jaggemaut, the day on which the immense car of the god is wheeled 
about, and thousands of his devotees rush to throw themselves down before 
it for the honour of being crushed to atoms as it passes over them. Now I 
well knew that what had principally given birth to the dissatisfaction of the 
sepoys was the sneering irreverent way in which English officers were 
accustomed to speak of that ceremony, calling those, who tried all they 
could to be killed on that occasion, so many fools and asses for their pains. 

‘‘What do you think, I did? You will swear it is incredible — but it is 
all true, and you may swear till you are black in your faces. 

“ Extraordinary evils require extraordinary remedies. I heard the 
rumbling of the dreadful chariot, and the roar and shouts of the myriads 
that thronged around it. 1 w'as prepared : for 1 marched up towards it at 
the head of my regiment, colours flying, drums beating. There was some- 
thing truly terrific in the noise of that mighty machine. It was like mount 
Atlas moving upon wheels. At length it approached the place where 1 
stood. 

“ ‘ Make way V said I, in four several languages, Hkidostannee, Cana- 
rese, Taniul, Malayalum ; ‘ make way ! I will shew yon all, that, though 
the English are attached to their own faith, they respect yours also, and 
venerate its mysteries.' 

“ So saying, I threw myself beneath the forewheel on the left side of tlic 
ponderous engine. At the same instant, loud murmurs of applause sounded 
in my ears like the rushing of many waters. It was a terrible moment. 
The chariot, indeed, did not do me much injury, for luckily my gorget gave 
way at the instant the forewheel passed over me, and by slipping on one 
aide, turned the wheel also into another direction ; — but the myriads of 
blockheads that ran over me, each eager to be crushed to death in honour of 
the god, were too much for endurance. Never can I forget the innume- 
rable hoofs, some bare, some sandalled, that kneaded me that morning 
almost into clay. 

“ Y ou will ask what supported me on this trying occasion ? — The 
gratifying conscience, that 1 was saving the Company’s dominions ; for if 
that mutiny had not been quelled, there would have been a general insurrec- 
tion of the native troops, through the whole peninsula. Besides, what is 
life to a brave man? 1 had eaten the Company’s salt from my youth 
upwards. How then could I hesitate ? It is inconceivable how these 
feelings kept up my spirits, whilst 1 lay motionless beneath the immense 
avalluiches of human flesh, that came tumbling in succession over me. But 
would not think it — ^well, thihk as you like, but it is true every word 
5^ I derived considerable encouragement from a circumstance, that 
Iji^ffis a trifling one>-*it was however a good omen, and I made the most 
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• ** Eveiy body knows the veneration cherished by the Hindoos for their 
monkeys. They lead a life of case and indolence amongst the trees that 
surround the great pagoda of Trichinopoly, and to injure or destroy them is 
an inexpiable profanation. The spot I occupied^ whilst my carcase was 
officiating as a trottoir to so many thousands of human beings, faced that 
celebrated pagoda, on the south-west angle. I omitted telling you that I 
had taken especial caution to protect my face, as well as I could, by keep- 
ing my right elbow over it, but in a position that enabled me to see from 
under it almost every thing that was going on. Amongst other things, I 
noticed in particular a brahininy monkey, who, from one of the projecting 
friezes of the temple, was looking down upon the bustling scene below, 
perhaps all the while laughing at it in his sleeve. He was in all respects an 
interesting personage, and calculated to inspire the respect due to age and 
experience. His long grey beard descended almost to his middle, and his 
checks were channelled as if by deep thought and meditation. 

Now it may seem odd, — but IMl be hanged, for all that, if it is not 
true, every word of it, — ^whenever I caught a glim|)se of his countenance, it 
■was lighted up wdth a peculiar smile of comj)lacciicy ; njiy, he nodded to me 
with a look of approbation it was impossible to misinterpret. It seemed 
to tell me to be of good heart, — and once as 1 was endeavouring to shift 
myself a little on one side, ho frowned when he saw what I was doing, and 
chattered loudly as if to desire me to lie still. liuckily, I took his hint. 
Had 1 changed my position 1 should have been trodden into powder, and 
there w^ould have been no memorial of me but what a shovel miglit have 
swept up in the evening." 

When the colonel had concluded his story, wc all felt that he was drawing 
at a most prodigious rate on our credulity. 1 was unwilling, however, to 
express a single doubt, for 1 had arrived in India with a strong impression, 
that it was the theatre of extraordinary occurrences. The rest of the com- 
pany consisted of two lieutenants, an ensign, and a cadet, new to the ser- 
vice, and they, not feeling quite assured that to express disbelief of a supe- 
rior officer’s stories would not bring them within the articles of war, stared 
to the utmost stretch of their eyes, and said nothing. 

It was plain that he perceived these symptoms of doubt. ^*Ah," said he, 
** you don’t believe that I could have escaped death from the pressure of so 
many people. And it is extraordinary. But don’t be in a hurry, and you’ll 
find nothing incredible in it 

“I have always found an advantage," he continued, " in considering 
things philosophically. And what is philosophy but the application of those 
general rules of human action, which, being stored up by experience, are 
brought into use by accident or occasion ? Often had I reflected on the 
superstitions of Hindostan. I knew that they supplied artificial maxims of 
conduct that ran counter to the genuine impulses of humanity. But I said 
to myself — granted, that there will be ?na?ty individuals who, in the deli- 
rium of a false religion, will voluntarily rush upon martyrdom ; yet it is con- 
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trary to sound philosophy^ that thousands should concur^ at the same moment^ 

in one act of suicide. 

'^1 always debate^ however, such questions with an impartial attention 
to all that can be said on both sides ; '-and the European crusades of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries^ when the pillars of the earth trembled under 
the feet of millions who never returned, stared niy hypothesis in the face. 

* Pshaw !’ said I, Uhat goes for nothing. Had they been all sure of perishing, 
there would have been no crusaders.* So I drew this conclusion — ^that 
though it was considered by the Hindoos as highly meritorious to throw 
themselves beneath the chariot of Jaggernaut, yet they all calculated upon 
escaping destruction. 

There was a devilish clever fellow of a pundit, who often visited me. 
He was ripely learned in the religion of his country, and while he confornicd 
outwardly to its rites, he had too much acuteness not to see through its 
impostures. I took care, therefore, before I made up my mind to this 
hazardous experiment, to consult him conlidentially upon it. 

^Ramochund Roy,’ said 1, ^to-day is the holy procession of Jagger- 
naut.” — *‘It is,” said he, with a graceful salaam. ‘And thousands upon 
thousands will strive for the privilege of being crushed to death beneath the 
chariot.’ — “ Undoubtedly,” he replied, gravely ; “ they will thus get into 
paradise three millions of years before tliey would arrive there in the ordi- 
nary course of things. Besides that, they are by this means sure, in the . 
next stage of their being, not to inhabit the bodies of obscene animals or 
beasts of prey, which to a Hindoo is very unpleasant.” 

‘ These arc strong inducements,’ I said. ‘ But my friend, Ramochund 
Roy, of those M-ho throw themselves beneath the car, a few only can be 
killed. And arc all the disappointed candidates for the same honour, avIio 
display an equal spirit of devotion and courage, to be exempted from the 
high rewards you speak of?’ He paused — eyed me with a glance that 
half said, ‘master has found out the secret,’ — and said — “No. That 
makes no difference. Vishnu looks on actual death and tlic willingness to 
die, in his service, with equal approbation. And hence it is so many escape 
destruction.” As he said this, 1 observed a smile on his lips. 

‘How is that?’ said I to Ramochund Roy, as if I had caught him. 
But he could not escape the horns of my dilemma. So he gave it up ; — 
and looking round to see that no one was within hearing, unfolded a shawl 
that girded his loins, and drew from its folds something like a breast-plate, of 
an elastic substance resembling India rubber, but hard as adamant, and so 
light and portable, that it could easily be concealed under the exterior of the 
dress. 

“ It was the thing I wished for. 1 then revealed the experiment I contem- 
plated ‘ to save his mother for the Hindoos in English pay look upon the 
Company as their mamma. He assisted me in putting on the thorax, which 
he said was a secret known only to the brahmins, and assured me that, under 
its protection, the whole population of India might pass over me without 
injury. ‘ But halloa,’ said I — for the chariot was fast approaching — 
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^ this will protect one part only of my person — other parts more vulnerable ’ 
— ^ Don't be alarmed/ he said, *it will stretch at the rate of one-quarter 
of an inch for every hundredth person that goes over you, till it completely 
covers you.' '* 

Here the colonel looked at us, to observe whether our incredulity was 
cured. We testified our unanimous belief. ‘‘But/' .said I, “seeing what 
an unspeakable benefit you have rendered your country, you are of course 
in the enjoyment of a splendid pension for your gallantry in that astonishing 
affair?" — “Not at all," he replied. “ True, I saved the British empire 
in India, and prevented the cutting of ten thousand British throats ; counting 
ladies and all, wc may say fifteen thousand. What of that ? I had no 
interc.st at the presidency, or, as Major O'Neal of our regiment used to 
say, all the interest I had there was against me. For, the last time I was 
at Madras, whilst I was one morning paying my respects to the governor, 
his lady coming suddenly into the room, 1 moved somewhat too hastily 
towards her, and trod upon her ladyship's foot. Now I have it from good 
authority, that her ladyship the governess never forgot it. So I was at 
that time in bad odour at head-quarters. Yet they could not help taking 
some notice of my having saved India ; so they voted me forty rupees a 
month in addition to my pay : scarcely half a pice for every foot that trod 
upon me in their .service. 

“ But wliat will you think," continued the colonel, “ when you hear that, as 
soon as it got wind in England that I had received a pension for what 1 did 
on that occasion, such a hubbub en.sued, that a Court of Proprietors was 
instantly summoned, at which one of their orators made a long speech, 
enlarging upon the cruelty of the suttee, for the first hour or two ; — ^then 
upon the horrid abominations of Jaggernaut, accusing the Directors point- 
blank of conniving at, because they had imposed a heavy tax upon, tlie 
ceremony. At last he came to me and ni}' bit of a pension. 

‘ Nay more,' said he ; ‘a British officer of great talents and high rank, 
and commanding at the station in sight of the pagoda whence the car pro- 
ceeds on its infernal round, — I mean Colonel T ; this officer, because 

forsooth a mutiny had broke out among the native troops, on the alleged 
ground that the English were meditating the subversion of the Hindoo 
religion ; — this officer, I repeat, instead of exerting his influence, as became 
him, to shew them the folly and heathenism of their execrable rites, gave 
them his express sanction, by casting himself under the wheels of the chariot. 
But it is said, he saved our Indian empire. What of that ? An empire is 
dearly bought at the price of an acquiescence in superstitions that disgrace 

our nature. I go further : for this Colonel T ^ who ought to have 

been dismissed the service, has been rewarded out of the Comj)any's trea- 
sury by a most prodigal grant specifically for that day's exploit.' The 
orator, after speaking five hours by the Company's clock, sat down ; but 
(such is the power of eloquence over the body to Avhich he beloiiged) suc- 
ceeded in carrying a vote of censure against the Directors and the M adras 
government. The consequence was, that, in ilieir next despatches, there 
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was a paragraph roundly rating the local government for their misapplica- 
tion of the public treasure, and stopping my forty rupees a month for ever/' 
We expressed our thanks for the interesting adventures which our friend* 
related to us, and, our palanquins being at the door, took our leave. 

" Pooh," said he, this is nothing. Promise to dine witli me next 
Sunday, and you shall hear something more surprising." We did not re- 
quire much persuasion, and gave our promises without hesitation. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

FIELD OFFICEES ABSENT FROM THEIR CORPS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir: Your Journal for March 1831 excited long dormant hopes in the 
breasts of many a weary and disappointed exile, that the Honourable the Court 
of Directors were at last resolved to adopt the beneficial measure of directing 
the return to India, or retirement from the service, of all the field officers 
whose furloughs bad expired. Upwards of a year has elapsed without this 
measure being enforced, and I must therefore (however unwillingly) abandon 
the prospect of promotion the proposed arrangement was so well suited to 
expedite, and will class this report with many similar delusions held out from 
time to time to amuse us greyheaded captains ! I will, however, hope against 
hope, that our honourable masters will yet see the necessity, as well as pro- 
priety, of insisting upon all officers returning to their duty on the expiration 
of their furloughs ; and I would, moreover, suggest, for the general benefit of 
the Indian array, how advisable it would be, were a regulation established, 
that, in the event of an officer not returning to India or his duty within three 
years^ he should be considered {bona fide) as having relinquished the service, 
without further reference: the only exception to which rule would be in favour 
of officers suffering from wounds received on service ; and that no other pleas 
on the score of ill health be admitted. Three years will be considered a very 
ample and indulgent period for an officer to recruit his health in ; and his 
retiring pension will always be available, should his health not then admit of 
his returning to active duty; and a way would thus be made for those who con- 
tinue fagging in the service, performing the duties of these absentees. One 
glaring instance occurs in my own branch of the service. An officer of about 
twelve years’ standing has been absent from his regiment, on sick certificate, 
nearly nine years ; and there are other similar cases in the army, which deserve 
attention. 

The retiring fund, to which you further allude, and which has long engrossed 
our anxious expectations, is not yet established ; but we buoy ourselves up 
with the hope that it will, ere long, be instituted; and no doubt, if its regula- 
tions be framed on a comprehensive scale, and in two classesy it will materially 
tend to remedy the very slow promotion in the armies of the three presiden- 
cies, as well as brighten the prospects of your present correspondent, a second 
captain in his twenty-fourth year of service. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your humble servant, 

Bombay y May ]83^« Suwab. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ABDALLAH BEN ZOBAYR* 

Abdallah despatched all his partizans he could muster, under the command 
of Abdallah ben Safooan, who attacked Onays ben Amru in his camp at Dzu 
Towa, and completely defbated him. Onays himself fell in battle ; and the 
conqueror had the barbarity to put to death the wounded men, who lay on the 
field. The fruit of this victory was the seizure of Amru ben Zobayr, who was 
suffered by his brother to be beaten by any one, and was shut up in the un- 
wholesome prison of Arein. All who had received wrongs from Amru were 
authorized to demand vengeance, or to take it with their own hands. Amongst 
those who availed themselves of this authority, was an Arab of the tribe of 
Karah, who struck him a blow on the head: Amru declared that no one 
had inflicted upon him a severer punishment. On the death of Amru, 
Abdallah directed his brother’s remains to be buried in the cemetery of the un- 
believers. 

At the beginning of the ensuing year (A.H. 63, A.D. 682), a revolution broke 
out in Medina.f Othman, whilst governor of this important city, had des- 
patched to the khalif Yezid ten deputies chosen from the Afo/zq/irj? (emigrants), 
the Ansaris (auxiliaries of Mahomet), and the principal inhabitants of the city, 
amongst whom were Monzar and Abdallah ben Handalah. Yezid received 
these ambassadors graciously, and presented each with 1 0,000 pieces of silver. 
These individuals, however, being zealous Musulmans, had no sooner returned 
to Medina than they boldly avowed, in the presence of their countrymen, the 
painful impression which the scandalous manners of the khalif had produced 
upon them. 

One day,:t Abdallah ben Moti and Abdallah ben Handalah, accompanied by 
the people of Medina, assembled at the mosque, mounted the rnambar (pulpit), 
and proclaimed the deposition of Yezid, Abdallah, son of Abu Amru, ex- 
claimed, taking off his turban, “I reject Yezid as I now reject this turban. 
The man against whom I now declare myself, has loaded me with presents and 
obligations ; but he is an enemy of God ; a wretch devoted to wine and intem- 
perance.” Another rejected him as he did his sandal; another as his boot ; 
aAd the floor of the mosque was soon covered with turbans, sandals, and 
boots. All, with one accord, renounced Yezid, save two persons, Abdallah 
ben Omar and Mohamed ben Ali, who joined not in the general enthusiasm. 
Mohaiiicd, in particular, had a very animated contest with the partizans of 
Ebn Zobayr. They wished to force him to subscribe to what had been done; 
he escaped, and departed to Mecca. This was the origin of the dissention 
betwixt Mohamed and Abdallah ben Zobayr. 

The people of Medina, however, according to the statement of Meidani, 
united to expel the members of the Ommiyah finnily. They exacted from them 
an oath not to aid any troops who might march against the city, but to act 
against them, and at all events, never to enter Medina under the banner of the 
Ommiyahs. Othman ben Mohamed strove in vain to procure milder terms. 

“ I conjure you,” said he to the rebels, ** to spare your own blood and to 
maintain your fidelity to your master. An army will soon approach and vigo- 
rously attack you; and you will act with more prudence in not expelling your 
emir. If you are victorious, whilst I am in the midst of you, I may be easily 
disposed of and banished from your walls. I urge this solely out of regard 
for your interests, and to prevent the effusion of your blood.” The insurgents, 

* Continued from page 30. t Tal>ari. t The Kitab-alaghdnU 
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however, loaded him, as well as Yezid, with imprecations, declaring that he 
and all his relatives should be expelled. Merwan requested an asylum for his 
party and their families of Ab^lah ben Omar, but the latter declared his 
intention to remain perfectly neuter. Merwan left him, exclaiming, ** may God 
cover this man with disgrace both in his temporal and his religious concerns !” 
Heproceeded to Ali, son of Hoseyn, and made the same request. AH received 
him kindly, and sent his wife, famil}^ and property to Tayef, under the care 
of his two sons, Abdallah and Mohamed. There was at Medina, a man named 
Horayth, a frcednian, who had acquired the surname of Rakkasah (the jumper), 
because, having lost a leg, he walked as if he was jumping. This man wanted 
to stop the baggage of Merwan ; whereupon Omm-Asem, daughter of Asem 
and great-grand-daughtcr of the khalif Omar, who was with the caravan, 
seizing a cudgel, plied it so vigorously upon Horayth, that he made a hasty 
retreat. 

The members of the Ommiyah family were compelled to quit Medina. 
Abdallah ben Omar, finding this, repented of his harsh treatment of Merwan, 
and said aloud: ** if I knew any means of serving that family, I would do it 
eagerly, for they are victims of injustice and oppression.’* His son Salem said, 
** why do you not address the people ?” — My son,” replied Abdallah, “ it is 
impossible to snatch these people from their fate ; but they are under the eyes 
of the Most High ; he can change it if he please.” The exiles proceeded to a 
place called Dzu-Khoshb. They were pursued on their way by the populace, 
including slaves and children, who cast stones at them. 

Availing themselves of the suptneness of their enemies, who should have 
conveyed them to Abdallah ben Zobayr, at Mecca, the Ommtades deputed one 
Habib ben Kerah to the khalif Yezid with an account of their calamity and to 
solicit succour. Hearing this, the people of Medina despatched Mohamed 
ben Aniru and Horayth Rakkasah to drive them from their retreat, and the 
fugitives were obliged to remove to Hakil. It is said that Horayth pricked 
Merwan so severely with a goad that he nearly fell from his camel : an incident 
which has been commemorated in a verse of the poet Ahwas. 

Ali, the son of Hoseyn, surnamed Sajjaj (one who prostrates himself at 
prayers), being then at Medina, the people sought him and offered to recognize 
him as imam, fiut he refused, declaring that the tragical death of his father 
had entirely detached him from worldly grandeur, and that he had no other 
wish than to devote the rest of his life to retirement and the service of God. 
In fact, he quitted the city and retired to a village. 

Habib ben Kerah, on his arrival at Damascus, presented to the khalif the 
letter containing an account of the events of which he had been witness. 
Yezid, who then had his leg in a basin, owing to a painful disorder, exclaimed, 
** could not the family of Ommiyah have collected a thousand men, by muster- 
ing their freedinen ?” Habib replied that they were overwhelmed by numbers, 
and that resistance was impracticable. Yezid immediately gave orders for a 
body of troops to be sent, the command of which he gave to Moslem ben 
Okbah, surnamed Moosrif prodigal), who vauntingly said to Yezid, “ every 
one you might have sent to Medina would fail but me ; in fact, I beheld in a 
dream a Gharkad* tree, whence issued this cry : ^ by the hand of Moslem 
I approached the place whence the voice came, and heard a man say, ^ Inhabi- 
tants of Medina, murderers of Osman, you are about to receive the punish- 
ment due to your crime.’ ” 

« Gharkad it a tpeciet of large tree. Bakiah ul Gftarkad is a name given to the cemetery of 
Medina. 
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Yetid, however, desirous of first tryiag gentle means, sent Noman ben 
Bashir to Medina^ to represent to the people the extreme imprudence of theic 
conduct, and to prevail upon them to subnd^ Noman’s representations, how- 
ever, were ineffectual. On his return, Yezid directed Moslem ben Okbah, 
who was an old and experienced officer, to march to Medina at the head of 
1^,000 chosen men. He desired him to use, as far as practicable, gentle mea- 
sures ; to treat All, the son of Hoseyn, with the utmost kindness ; and, as 
soon as he got possession of Medina, to march to Mecca, and reduce Abdallah 
ben Zobayr to obedience.* He further directed Moslem, in case his malady, 
the drops}^ became serious, to appoint Hasiri ben Nomayr to the command. 
At the same time he wrote to Obayd-allah ben Ziad, who commanded in Irak, 
requiring him to put his army in motion towards Mecca against Abdallah ben 
Zobayr, Obayd-allah, on the receipt of this letter, exclaimed : “ what fate is 
reserved for me ! I have slain the children of the prophet, and now I must 
bear arms against the house of God !” He told the khalif in reply, that he 
was seriously ill, but that, as soon as he got better, if circumstances required, 
he would commence his march. 

Moslem, on arriving before the walls of Medina, gave his troops three days* 
rest. He sent a nmssage to the inhabitants, exhorting them to submit ; but 
without success : so far from thinking of submission, the citizens were 
employed in digging deep trenches in the valley of Harrah, and raising breast- 
works. Finding them bent on hostilities, Moslem drew up his army in battle- 
array. As he was ill, he lay on a couch in his tent, delivering his flag to a 
page, whom he commanded to guard well the entrance of the tent. 

Abdallah ben Handalah, who commanded in chief the troops of Medina, 
gave the direction of the advanced guard and of all the cavalry to Fadhl ben 
Abbas, the bravest of the descendants of Alrnotaleb. Abdallah ben Moti 
commanded the Koraishes. This general attacked the army of Syria and 
routed it. Pursuing the fugitives, Fadhl came to the entrance of the tent 
in which Moslem was, and mistaking the page who carried the standard for the 
general, he clove him in twain with a stroke of his sword. Convinced that he 
had slain the chief of the Syrian army, Fadhl proclaimed the exploit to his 
troops. Moslem, on hearing this, exerting himself, exclaimed with a loud 
voice, I am alive, and 1 hope soon to spill your blood.” At the same time, 
darting from his tent, and mounting his horse, he said to his troops, ** here 
am I ; let us rush at once upon the enemy.” As soon as Fadhl was satisfied 
he had not killed Moslem, he sought him in the field. On encountering him, 
he received Moslem’s lance in his side, and fell lifeless to the ground. The 
Syrian troops, encouraged by this, returned to the charge with fresh ardour ; 
the soldiers of Medina, thus vigorously pressed, began to lose ground ; a great 
number were left on the field, and the rest retired in disorder within the city. 

Abdallah ben Handalah, perceiving that his party were worsted, rushed 
beyond the walls, without staying to mount on horseback. Moslem called to 
the Syrian troops to dismount. The soldiers of Haines, who were under the 
command of Hasin ben Nomayr, and consisted of archers, leaped from their 
horses and poured a shower of arrows upon the enemy, which pierced the 
three sons of Abdallah. Determining not to survive his children, he plunged 
into the thickest of the battle, followed by his surviving soldiers; they were 
surrounded and cut in pieces, not a single man being suflered to escape. 
Moslem entered Medina at the head of his victorious army, and for three 

^ The authorities for this expedition arc TaUarl, Maaoodl, Mirkund, Khoiidcmir^ Abulfedaj 
Kltnacinj Fakhr cddln Razi, and Ahodlmahassen. 
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days gave up this important city to plunder. The blood of the citizens flowed 
in streams. Those who were escape the carnage sought a retreat in 

the mountains. The number 'df^rabs who perished in this dreadful catas- 
trophe is estimated at 4,000 : upwards of ninety Koraishes, and as many 
Ansaris lost their lives ; and what increased the grief of all true Musulmans, 
was the loss of a grandson and two nephews of Ali. Two members of the 
family of Mahomet, Ali, son of Hoseyn, and Ali, son of Abdallah ben Abbas, 
alone escaf)ed the fury of the conqueror. The former had taken refuge near 
the tomb of the prophet, and was calmly employed in prayer, when he was 
summoned to appear before Moslem. This general, observing him approach, 
broke out into invectives against his family ; but when he appeared before him, 
Moslem, impelled by involuntary respect, rose trembling, seated the young 
man beside him, and pressed him to name any favours which he wished to 
obtain. Ali claimed the pardon of several persons condemned to die, which 
was readily granted. 

It was on this occasion that the savage Moslem received the surname of 
Moosrify indicative of the eagerness with which he lavished the blood of 
Musulmans. Such are the particulars of the battle of Harrah, of which 
eastern historians do not speak without the deepest horror. 

The battle was fought on Wednesday, the ^8th of the month Dzoolhijjah, 
A.H. 63 (A-D. 683); the intelligence of it reached Mecca on the 1st of Mohar- 
ram, in the succeeding year. It was a thunder-stroke to Abdallah and his 
partizans, who prepared immediately for a visit from Moslem ben Okbah. In 
fact, the latter, directly after the battle of Harrah, commenced his march to 
Mecca; but died on the road. He nominated Hasin ben Nomay r to conduct 
the expedition, who encamped before Mecca the ^7th of Moharram. 

Abdallah, at this crisis, had been acknowledged by the people of the city 
and of the whole Hejjaz. He was also supported by the refugees from Medina, 
at the head of whom was Abdallah ben Moti, as well as the Kharejis, headed 
by their chiefs, the Shyites, and men of all sects. He was obeyed with per- 
fect submission by Mokhtar ben Abi-Obayd. All came to defend the sacred 
territory. Proceeding to the mosque Haram, Abdallah addressed the assembly 
present, telling them that Yezid had sent an army to trample under foot the 
privileges of the holy temple and of those who sought an asylum there. All 
present protested they were ready to defend Abdallah, to support his rights, 
and to maintain the inviolability of the territory consecrated to God. 

Every one forthwith provided himself with arms and horse, and prepared 
to repulse the enemy. Abdallah, who did not assume the title of khalif, con- 
tenting himself with that of Refugee^ advanced to attack Hasin. The armies 
met, and that of Ebn Zobayr was routed by the Syrian troops. Abdallah’s 
mule made a false step, which he considered a bad omen, and dismounted, 
calling loudly on his companions. Mosawar ben Mokhremah and Mosab ben 
Abdalrahman rallied some soldiers around him ; they fought desperately, and 
were exterminated to a man. Abdallah kept his ground till night, and finally 
repulsed his enemies. 

The Syrian army, however, repeated their attacks during the rest of Mohar- 
rnm and the whole of Safar. TJic 3d day of Rabi the first, they battered the 
Kabah with engines of war, and threw fire upon the building. Mosawar was 
struck by a stone, in the act of prayer, in the enclosure named Uijvy and died 
five days after. The realtoh of the attack on the Kabah was this : Ebn Zobayr had 
pitched his tent in the enclosure of the mosque, having chosen that spot for his 
dSvelling, and his companions were placed around him. Hasin, having planted 
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■ome balistOB upon Mouot Abu Kobays^ 4ltofniou» stones were hurled upon 
the Kabah^ breaking its pillars. These maplmiies were under the direction of an 
Abyssinian idolater^ who launched upon the sacred edifice vases full of bitumen, 
cloths plastered with the same material, balls of flax, and other combustibles* 
The fire caught the veils which enveloped the Kabah, and consumed them, so 
that the building was entirely denuded* If we credit one historian, in this 
conflagration were burnt the horns of the ram which was sacrificed, according 
to Moslem tradition, instead of Ishmael, and which had been preserved in 
the Kabah. One day, as the Abyssinian was propelling the bitumen, a violent 
gust of wind caused the flame to communicate to the machine, destroying the 
engineer and ten men besides. In vain did they endeavour to escape by flight ; 
the fire pursued and consumed them all. The Syrians said to each other, let 
us beware of attacking the house of God.” Next day, operations were sus- 
pended, and a deputation was sent to Yezid, to acquaint him with the state of 
affairs. 

According to another authority,^ whilst Mecca was blockaded by the 
Syrians, during an excessively dark night, a violent wind, thunder and 
lightning, Abdallah ben Zobayr heard very loud voices on the mountain. 
Apprehensive that the Syrian troops were about to assault, he caused a fire to 
be made, a lance in height, to serve as a signal to his soldiers ; but the sparks 
from this beacon were carried by the wind to the veils of the Kabah, which they 
set on fire, the people vainly endeavouring to arrest the flame. The building 
itself was in a tottering state. 

According to Makrizi, Hasin addressed his soldiers, saying that the tent of 
Abdallah ben Zobayr was a den, whence a lion was continually darting upon 
them; and asked who would deliver him from this trouble? A Syrian soldier 
offered to undertake the enterprizc. When night came, he fastened a lighted 
taper to the end of his lance, and spurring his horse, pierced with it the walls 
of the tent, which were instantly in flames. The Kabah, at this time, was 
spread with tapestry, and the top was covered with a Yemen stuff*; the fire, 
impelled by the wind, reached this edifice, which was wholly consumed. 

Abdallah, blockaded in Mecca, was, with his companions, reduced to great 
disCress, when he received intelligence of the death of Yezid, on the 15tb of 
Rabi the first. He announced this to Hasin, who, at first, refused to believe 
the news, but receiving confirmation of the fact, his courage failed, and he senjt 
a deputation to £bn Zobayr, inviting him to a conference the following night.f 
£Sbn Zobayr came, and the two generals had a long interview. Hasin said to 
Abdallah, “ you are the person really deserving of the khalifat; wo will take the 
oath of fidelity to you ; go along with me to Syria. My troops consist of the 
chosen warriors of the province; you may depend upon meeting with no 
serious opposition ; nothing more is required than that you engage to proclaim 
a general amnesty, and to inflict no vengeance for the blood shed during the 
siege of Mecca or at the battle of Harrah.” £bn Zobayr refused to subscribe 
to this condition. No,” said he ; I should not be satisfied even if I were 
to kill ten enemies for each of my companions.” During this discussion, 
Hasin spoke low, whilst Abdallah raised his voice when he rejected the proposi- 
tion. Hasin then said : ” cursed be he who henceforward regards you as a 
man of sense or understanding. I believed hitherto in ^^our discretion ; hut 
when I speak to you in a low voice, you reply in a loud%ne ; I ofler you the 
khdlifat, and you menace me with death.” 

Hasin immediately broke off* the conference, and put his army on the march 

♦ The Kitab-eOaghini, f Mwoudl. 
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for 8yHil. Abdallah^ senaible that lift had committed a grbsa error, sent *a mes- 
sage to him, saying : with respilbt to the journey to Syria, 1 cannot resolve 
to undertake it; but if you declare in my favour, and with your companions in 
arms take the oath of fidelity to me on the spot, I promise you all a full and 
unresei^ed amnesty/’ Hasin replied, that if Abdallah . came not in person, 
the proposition could not be listened to ; and he resumed his march, 

Abdallah, meanwhile, openly assumed the sovereignty; he received the 
oaths of all at Mecca, who decreed him the title of Ameer al-Moomeneen 
(Prince of Believers), in the month of Juinadah the first, A.H. 64. He sent 
his brother, Obayd-allah, to Medina, who expelled Merwan ben Hakam and the 
other members of the family of Oinmiyah, from that important place; the 
exiles flying into Syria. He chose, as governor of Egypt, Abdalrahman ben 
Atabab, who caused the authority of the son of Zobayr to be acknowledged hi 
that country. At Bassorah, Selmah ben Zuwayb appeared, with a flag in his 
hand, in the public square, and exclaimed, '^Musulmans, come hither; I 
ofler you an invitation the like to which no one has tendered to you ; I invite 
you to acknowledge the Refugee of the Holy City.’* Many of the people 
joined Selmah and took the oath to Abdallah. Obayd-allah ben Ziad, who 
held the government of Bassorah and of Kufah conjointly, and whose authority 
was ill-established, lost courage when informed of this fact, and fled into Syria. 
The people of Kufah rose against the delegate of Obayd-allah, and wrote to 
£bn Zobayr, acknowledging him khalifi Abdallah was now recognized by the 
people of Kufah and Bassorah, the Arabs of the south, tlie people of Jezirab, 
of the Hejjaz, of Yemen, of Egypt, and of Syria, except the province of Arden. 

Meanwhile, the Kharejis, who were with Abdallah, perceiving that he had 
taken the title of khalif^ assembled and said to each other,* we have latterly 
done a very imprudent act ; we have fought under the banners of a man who, 
perhaps, is no party to our sentiments, and who, not long ago, as well as his 
father, made war upon us, declaring himself the avenger of Othman. Let us 
interrogate him upon this point : if he disavows any bias for Othman, we will 
regard him as a friend; if not, as an enemy.” They accordingly proceeded to 
£bn Zobayr, and propounded their questions. Observing that he had but a 
few of his partizans about him, he excused himself from answering them, 
alleging he was about to go abroad, and desired them to come again that even- 
ing, when he would give them his reply. When the Kharejis returned, they 
found Abdallah surrounded by armed men ; and Nafi ben Azrak remarked to 
his companions, ** this man has no good intentions towards us.” The Kharejis, 
by their spokesman, Obaydah ben Helal, expatiated upon the offences of 
Othman, avowed themselves the friends of his murderers, and concluded by 
inquiring Abdallah’s sentiments upon the subject. Abdallah answered in these 
terms : 1 have heard how you have spoken of the Apostle of God, and 

doubtless he is above your eulogiums ; I have heard your remarks upon Abu- 
bekr and Omar, and you have said nothing of them but what is just and true; 
I have heard what you have said of Othman, and surely no man at the present 
day can know better than I what relates to the son of Afian. 1 was near him 
when he encountered certain discontented individuals, who represented their 
grievances to him, on each of which his answer was completely satisfactoiy. 

^ If you have any evidence against me,* sai4 he, * produce it ; if not, be 
satisfied with the oath I offer you.’ So far from accepting this proposition, 
they set upon him and killed him. I have listened to the reproaches with 
which you have assailed his memory, not one of which is true. I take you to 

« Makriri. 
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witness, as well as ail who hear me, that I am the friend of the son of Afllin, 
and the enemy of his enemies.’* The Kharejis exclaimed, ** may God abandon 
your cause !” and immediaitely quitted the city. 

Abdallah, finding himself in peaceable possession of Mecca, determined to 
rebuild the Kabah. Wishing, however, to expose his adversaries to the hatred 
and indignation of all pious Musulmans, he suffered the temple to remain for 
some time in the degraded and dilapidated state in which the sacrilegious war 
had left it. This object fulfilled, and his affairs being in a prosperous condition, 
he set seriously about the reconstruction of the Kabah, and as the portion of 
the edifice yet standing had been too much shattered to be secure, he proposed 
to take it entirely down and rebuild it in a manner to ensure its permanence. 

This proposition, however, met with a formal opposition on the part of the 
Musulmans, and of Abdallah ben Abbas in particular. These pious persons 
were apprehensive, if they me^ldled with the sacred edifice, that a severe visita- 
tion would befal them. They retired to Mina, and there awaited for three 
days the dreadful event. Abdallah in person ascended the wall of the Kabah, 
and commenced pulling it down; whereupon those who had retired to Mina, 
finding that no calamity followed, returned and took an active part in the 
demolition. It is said that Abdallah employed some Abyssinians to commence 
the work of destruction, in hopes that amongst them might be found the 
Ethiopian, who, according to a saying of Mahomet, would destroy the Kabah.* 

When the walls were down, a very compact mass was found, which Ab- 
dallah left exposed for three days, that it might be seen by every one. He 
deputed seventy persons, selected from the most respectable of the Koraishes, 
to wait upon his aunt, Aysha, who informed them that Mahomet once said to 
her, ** if your countrymen had not been too recently idolaters, I would have 
built the Kabah on the foundations laid by Abraham.” Abdallah caused the 
new edifice to be built on the mass just referred to, and he raised palisades, 
that those who made the circumambulation might pass behind them. 

Abdallah ben Abbasf having advised him to preserve the keblah as it was 
before, he enclosed the foundation with planks, on which cloths were placed, 
to denote exactly the site of the keblah. He procured plaster and lime from 
Sanfi, the capital of Yemen ; he ascertained the position of the ancient quarry, 
and brought his materials from thence. The keys and the plates on the doors 
were of gold. He made two gates in the thickest part of the wall, down to the 
ground. He increased the space of the portion adjoining the hijr six cubits, 
and added nine, according to some ten, cubits to the length of the holy edifice. 
He placed in the interior three columns, arranged in a single line, there hav- 
ing been before six columns in two lines. He disposed between the rokn 
(angle) of Syria, the staircase leading to the top. He provided the roof with 
a gutter, and made windows in the building. He replaced with his own hands 
the Black Stone, which he had carefully preserved in his own house. 

According to another tradition, j; it was Abbiid, son of Abdallah, who had 
the office of replacing the Black Stone, in conjunction with Jobayr ben Shay- 
bah. They wrapped it in a piece of fine cloth, to conceal it from the eyes of 
the public. Abdallah chose an extremely hot day for the operation, and took 
care to assemble the Musulmans for noon-prayer, for he feared, if his inten- 
tion was known, that a desire to be the individual to replace the stone would 
excite dangerous contentions amongst his companions. He covered the 
Kabah with veils of silk (before, they had been of woollen cloth and leather) : 
these curtains were perfumed to such a degree, that the odour was perceived 

* FAsl. t Etin Khaldun. X FAsi. 
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by all about the aacred edifice. The lead, employed to bind together the 
di&rent parts of the fabric^ was mixed, whilst in fusion, with saffron. To 
adorn the Kabab, Abdallah procured from the city of Sanh a piece of mosaic, 
and three columns of variegated marble. He invited Persian and Greek artists 
to assist in the works at the Kabah ; the former, wlio possessed much musical 
talent, introduced a taste for that art at Mecca.* 

One tradition states that the Kabah was demolished after the pilgrimage 
made by Abdallah, at the head of the Musulmans, A.H. 64. According to 
others, the event took place in the month of Jumadah the second. That which 
is considered the most authentic, states that the rebuilding of this edifice was 
finished in the course of the year 65, or A.D. 684. 

Abdallah now openly assumed the title of khalif; the inhabitants of Mecca 
submitted to him without resistance, and his authority was peaceably esta- 
blished throughout the Hejjaz, Yemen, and the neighbouring provinces. 
Abdalrahman ben Jahdam governed Egypt in his name (Sayd ben Yezid, the 
Ommiade governor, retiring from this important province) ; Abdallah ben Moti 
was sent into Irak, the inhabitants of which had declared for Abdallah, and 
Obayd-allah ben Zobayr commanded at Medina. 

Meanwhile, events of the utmost importance were occurring in Syria. After 
the death of Yezid, his son Moawiyah was acknowledged khalif, but he occu- 
pied the throne only forty days. Walid, son of Atabah, and grandson of Abu 
Sofian, formerly governor of Medina, whilst repeating the prayer over the 
body of the prince he was to succeed, was seized with the plague, and died 
before he could complete the ceremony. 

Othman, son of Atabah, to whom the khalifat was offered, would accept it 
solely on condition not to engage in war or to order any person to be put to 
death : which was rejected by the Syrians. Othman went over to Abdallah 
ben Zobayr, and became one of his most zealous partizans. Thus there re- 
mained not a single individual of the family of Harb who could lay claim to 
supreme rank. 

The Syrians elected as khalif Merwan ben Hakam, the same who had been 
governor of Medina, and was expelled so ignominiously. It may be readily 
supposed that the new khalif cherished a lively resentment against Abdallah 
ben Zobayr ; but as necessity often imposes restraint upon the passions, Mer- 
wan, f whose advanced age must have made him desirous of repose, and who 
saw the Musulman empire torn to pieces by a civil war, the issue of which 
was at the best doubtful, was at one time tempted to yield to circumstances, 
and to submit to his powerful competitor. But a bold individual, Obayd-allah 
ben Ziad, governor of Bassorah, who was then at Damascus, roused the spirit 
of Merwan, and determined him to risk an appeal to arms. 

It is most surprising, that Abdallah ben Zobayr, who was not wanting in 
personal courage, and who saw himself recognized as khalif by the major part 
of the Arabian empire, should have remained so many years at Mecca in a 
state of inactivity so little compatible with his circumstances, and should have 
been content to carry on war by his generals, whilst a bold expedition might 
have destroyed the power of the Ommiades in Syria, terminated the war, and 
united under a single master the vast provinces conquered by the Moslem 
arms. 

Dahkk ben Kays-fehri,j: who had quitted the party of Merwan, and, after 
an attempt to surprise Damascus, had settled in the country of Hauran, de- 
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dared for Abdallah ben Zobayr. He united under hie bannen the Arabs of 
Kays, those of Modar and Nezar, and the greater part of the tribe of Kodaah. 
If we credit a tradition, mentioned by Tebrizi, when Merwan meditated the 
relinquishment of his title, and the recognition of the son of Zobayr, he had 
intended to make the Arab Dahdk the bearer of his submission. 

His son, Abd-almalek, and Amru ben Sayd, inflamed his courage by repre- 
senting to him that he was chief of the Koraishes, and that he could not, with- 
out cowardice, give way to an audacious rival. They exalted the family of 
Ommiyah and depreciated Abdallah ben Zobayr. Dahak, who was present at 
this conversation, employed the same language, and appeared to have aban- 
doned the cause of Abdallah. Dahak opened an intercourse with Hasan ben 
Malek, and these two individuals marched to a meeting, in order to confer on 
the state of aflairs. When the forces were in sight of each other, the Arabs of 
Kays and Yemen, who had declared for Abdallah, said to Dahak, '‘you called 
upon us to acknowledge as khalif the son of Zobayr, whose birth and merit 
you attested ; and now you are going to embrace the interests of this Arab.’* 
Dahak instantly faced about and marched towards Merj-Rahet, proclaiming 
Abdallah. Some of the Kays Arabs, however, asked Dahak why he did not 
take the title of khalif himself, since he was inferior neither to Abdallah nor to 
Hasan : whereupon, he invited his partizans to take the oath of fidelity to him. 
He had carried before him a flag which his father had received from Mahomet. 

Merwan marched in person against Dahak, who had 60,000 men, nearly all 
horse; Merwan’s army consisted of 13,000, mostly foot. The two forces 
met at Merj-Rahet, a few miles from Damascus. After a desperate conflict, 
and fighting for twenty days, the troops of Merwan gained a complete victory, 
making dreadful carnage amongst the soldiers of Dahak, who was killed by an 
Arab of the tribe of Taym-allat. One historian states that this advantage was 
gained by treachery, Merwan having, at the instigation of Obayd-allah ben 
Ziad, invited Dahak to a conference for the alleged purpose of settling a treaty, 
and fallen upon his troops unawares. 

Encouraged by this brilliant success, Merwan,* who had despatched his son 
Abd-alaziz, at the head of a body of troops, to Aylah, in order to enter 
Egypt, commenced his march with his whole army to conquer this important 
province. Abdalrahman, the governor of Egypt, in the name of Abdallah, pre- 
pared to repel this invasion, and in the space of a month, dug a deep trench 
round the city of Fostat. Merwan encamped at A^'n-shcrus ; Abdalrahman 
marched out to meet him. The conflict lasted a day or two, with great car- 
nage, but without any decisive result, when Amru ben Sayd, with a detach- 
ment of Merwan’s troops, turning the enemy’s camp, came before Fostat, and 
gained possession of this city : Abdalrahman thereupon sought safety in flight. 
Merwan, entering the capital of Egypt, gave the government of the province, 
with the whole authority, civil and financial, to his son Abd-alaziz, took pos- 
session of the treasure, and suppressed the distributions of money which had 
been hitherto made. He received the oath of fidelity from the inhabitants; 
some Arabs, of the tribe of Maafer, eighty in number, who refused to re- 
nounce the authority of Abdallah ben Zobayr, were beheaded, as was Okaydar 
ben Hamman, head of the tribe of Lakhm, who had been one of the mur- 
derers of the khalif Othman. Merw^an, giving his son the most prudent 
advice for the conduct of his government, and counselling him to treat the 
Egyptians with the utmost lenity, returned to Syria. 

Soon after,f Merwan sent a corps of 4,000 men to Medina, under Habish 

• Mirkhonri. t Abulmahascn .* 
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ben Waljeh, entrusting to this general the execution of the phn which bad 
been lately committed to Moslem ben Okbah. In this army were Obayd-allab, 
the brother of Merwan^ Jusuf, and Hajjaj his son, who was then very young. 
Obayd-allah Taymi, who commanded at Bassorah for Ebn Zobayr, hearing of 
this expedition, sent promptly a force to repel it. Habish perished In the con- 
flict, as well as Obayd-allah, the khalifs brother. The greater part of the 
Syrian army was lefl on the field, and the rest fled : Jusuf and his son Hajjaj 
were amongst the fugitives. 

The war elsewhere continued between the partisans of Merwan and of 
Abdallah ben Zobajr with various success, till the sudden death of Merwan, 
whose son, Abd-almalek, was recognized as his successor by the people of 
Syria, Egypt, and the other provinces subject to the authority of the Om- 
roiades. 

The same 3 'enr (A.H. 65, A.D. 684), Abdallah displaced his brother Obayd- 
allah, whom he had appointed governor of Medina, and gave this post to his 
other brother, Mosab ben Zobayr. He likewise industriously sought out all 
the partisans of the Merwan family in Mecca and Medina, and expelled them 
from these two cities. Hearing that the blind poet AbiiMabbas corresponded 
with the princes of Merwan, and received presents from them, he summoned 
him into his presence, reproached him bitterly, and would have severely 
punished him, had he not been reminded that the man was destitute of sight : 
he therefore contented himself with banishing him to Tayef. The poet, on 
this occasion, revenged himself by a severe satire against Ebn Zobayr and the 
whole family of Asad, which is still extant. It concludes in these terms : 

Meanness has stamped you with its seal, the characters of which are inde- 
liblc.»* 

[2b l^e conlmued.] 


MALAY MAUUIAGES. 

M. Perrotet, a French naturalist, who recently visited Java, thus describes 
the marriage-ceremunics of the Malays: — 

“ When a young Malay falls in love, he pays court to the lady till he in- 
spires her with a mutual passion. He then seeks her father, declares his love, 
and beseeches him to bestow u|)on him the hand of her whose heart he possesses 
already. The father says he will think about it ; and immediately inquires the 
young man’s fortune; whether he has got a hut fit to lodge a wife in, and arable 
land enough to grow grain for their nutriment. This proceeding is rigorously 
required by law. When the young man obtains the consent of the lady’s 
friends, he communicates the affair to his own. On the wedding-day, both 
assemble, to the number of fifty, with music, and the relatives of the young 
man provide baskets of provisions for a feast. The bridegroom’s head is adorn- 
ed with a cap, like a shako, and with no other dress besides pantaloons, he 
mounts a foaming steed, w'ith a man beside him, who daubs the uncovered 
parts of his body with yellow paint, renewing it wherever the heat or exertion 
causes it to disappear. They continue to roam about the whole day, eating, 
drinking, shouting, and playing music. Next day, a similar ^remony takes 
place with the lady, except the daubing ; and this concludes the marriage.” 
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THE EAST INDIA QUESTION. 

EEPLY OF ME8SBS. RICKARDS AND WILKINSON. 

To THE Editor. 

Sib : It has always been my intention to avoid engaging in controversial 
discussions with heated or interested opponents. In regard to the East-Indiu 
question, I have asserted, and endeavoured to prove, a simple but most im- 
portant fact, viz. That ever since the acquisition of the Dewanny, in l7C>^s 
there has been a sufficiency of revenue in India, and more than sufficient, to 
defray every description of purely political charge abroad and at home; that 
no necessity could, therefore, have existed, at any time, for loans on political 
account, had not the revenue-treasuries been previously drained by advances 
to commerce, which have not been reimbursed to territory ; and, consequently, 
that the principal and interest of these loans ought properly to be charged to 
the commercial, and not to the territorial, branch. 

Having had no documents to refer to but those which arc in print, and laid 
before Parliament, it is not unlikely that some error, or omission, or mis- 
pla.cing of items, may be discovered in niy statements ; but errors of this 
nature or extent will not affect the main point : and 1 still maintain that no- 
thing has yet appeared to invalidate, or at all shake, the position first advanced 
by me in 1813, and which the series of accounts since presented to Parliament 
have all tended to confirm. This is the only matter of importance in the 
whole debate. Let this fact, if it can, be disproved. Controversies about 
minor sums are worse than useless, by withdrawing attention from the only 
point which ought to engage it; whilst, in respect to subordinate objects, 
heated opponents are about as likely to agree in argument, as parallel lines arc 
to meet, though drawn out to infinity. These^re my reasons for declining a 
war of words, from which no public benefit is likely to be the result, 

I have, however, received the accompanying document in answer to a late 
review in your Journal of Mr. Wilkinson’s Report, embodied into the fourth 
part of my late book. This I think it may be desirable to publish, and I sub- 
mil it to your candour and Justice, — because it is no more than fair to Mr. 
Wilkinson, that your readers should sec both sides of the question, and 
because this document tends to throw further light on a subject, which, to 
ordinary readers, must, 1 am sure, be involved in the most puzzling obscurity ; 
the illustration of which, 1 may also add, has been the sole motive of my late 
publications. 

I am, sir, &c. 

R. Rickards. 

Althongh we leave the writer of the Review, to which Mr. Rickards 
refers, to deal with Mr. Wilkinson’s extremely long reply, we cannot refrain 
from remarking, that Mr. Rickards seems to have read very superficially the 
Review in question, wherein not the subordinate points only, but the main and 
essential positions of his theory, are assailed. For example : the Reviewer* 
charged Mr. Rickards with an enormous misrepresentation of the result of the 
Company’s trade, shortly after the grant of the Dewanny (though the correct 
result was in print, and before him), upon which erroneous statement depends 
the whole of his argument respecting the insufficiency of the commerce to pay 
the dividends at that period. We think Mr. Rickards would have acted dis- 

* A»iat, Joum. for June, toI. viii. p.JB, 
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erectly, if he had afforded some explanation as to this assertederror, which 
involves so material a point in his theory. 

We have made no alteration in the ensuing paper, besides the omission 
(where indicated) of two very long passages, which had no connection, or a 
very slight one, with the Review under consideration. — Editor. 

The gentleman connected with the Asiatic Journal, to whom is committed the 
hopeless task of persuading the public to believe that the affairs of the Hon.East- 
India Company are in a highly prosperous condition that the Company is 
carrying on a commerce so gainful as to admit of millions upon millions being 
abstracted from the mere surplus of trading profits, and applied in aid of the 
dent territorial revenues, after allowing a portion only of those profits, viz., 
i£630,000 per annum, or 101 per cent, upon the so called ‘‘capital,” to be dis- 
tributed, amongst the proprietors, over and above :£158,000 per annum interest 
on bonds ; and that there is no such thing as a deficiency upon the whole of their 
affairs, territorial and commercial, of upwards of twenty mUlions sterling ; has 
tliought it proper to notice Mr. Wilkinson’s “ Report,” printed in the second 
volume of Mr. Rickards’ work on India, commencing, what he probably wishes 
to be considered as a review of it, in these terms : “ The errors, which vitiate 
Mr. Wilkinson’s statement, are errors of which Mr. Rickards could not but have 
been perfectly aware.” 

On the subject of these alleged “ errors,” the reviewer found it much easier 
to dogmatise than to argue, and when lie accused Mr. Rickards of giving circu- 
lation to these statements, with the necessary and full cognizance of their 
erroneous character, he was no doubt aware that he might draw largely upon 
the credulity of the greater number of his readers, who must necessarily dis- 
pense with that kind of proof, which could only be obtained by so very unin- 
viting, and to most of them, inconvenient or impossible a process, as the com- 
parison of his charge with the documents necessary to be consulted, in order 
to detect its fallacy but when he goes on to say that Mr, Wilkinson “ takes it 
for granted that the Indian debt of 1793, amounting to ^€7,971,668, was 
territorial, it is in the power of any one, by merely referring to the Report, to 
discover that Mr. Wilkinson has by no means admitted that to be his opinion, 
but has only assumed it upon the Company’s representation, being at that time 
without the means of ascertaining how far it was well founded or otherwise 
the attempt, therefore, to represent him as opposed to Mr. Rickards, on this 
subject, was not very candid or ingenuous, particularly as Mr. Rickards had 
himself directed attention to the seeming discrepancy, and assigned the true 
reason ; and as to the insinuation of incorrectness conveyed in the note, that 
‘‘ the true amount of debt on the 30th April 1793 was ^7)1^9,934,” quoted 
from Appen. I. to Min. of Ev. 1831, p. 6^, he ought to have known that the 
amount jE 7,97 1)668,^ quoted by Mr. Wilkinson, is that given in various parts of 
the papers laid before Parliament, and particularly in the Appendix VIII. of 
the Supplement to the Company’s Exposition of their Affairs, dated ] st April 
1808. But in his eagerness to detect a supposed error of Mr. Wilkinson, he 
has not only failed of that object, for there was no error to be detected, but 
he has himself fallen into two inaccuracies, neither of which, indeed, any more 
than Mr. Wilkinson’s alleged error, if it had been one, is of much importance 
to the argument, but prepare us, in the further prosecution of the inquiry, to 
44)ead on what we may ascertain to be correct by reference to proper authority, 
— on his unsupported allegation, whatever may bethe d^ree of confi- 
^ wherewith it is delivered — 1st, he confounds the state of the debt on the 
* In Appendix No. vii. to the 2d Report, p. 95, it iestated to be £1,911,055. 
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30th April 170^ with its state on the 30th April 1 793 ; and 2dJy, he forgets the 
distinction between the debt bearing interest and the whole debt.* 

The reviewer proceeds to remark that, “ in the Second Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1810, it is declared, as the deliberately formed opinion 
of that Committee, that the difference between the Indian revenue in 1793, 
when there was a surplus, and that of 1808-9, when there was a deficienc}",’* 
was entirely occasioned by the increase of charge and of the interest on the 
debts this proposition, he says, “ being utterly destructive of the Rickar«> 
dian theory, Mr. Wilkinson endeavours to overthrow by a species of argument 
truly Rickardian and he then quotes a passage of the “ Report,” in which 
Mr. Wilkinson has recorded his opinion, that the difference is entirely occa- 
sioned by increased interest on additional debt, which it was not necessary to 
contract for any purposes connected with the territorial revenues of India, 
those revenues having been more than sufficient to discharge all legitimate 
claims upon them.” 

Before we compare these two opinions, wc must look to that of the Com- 
mittee, as it is described by themselves, and quoted by Mr. Wilkinson in the 
Report, and not alone to the partial extract presented to us by the reviewer. 
The Committee inform us that the defalcation will be found to have been 
** entirely occasioned by the increase of charge and interest on the debts, as the 
state of the revenues has improved in a most material degree:** to this latter part 
of the sentence the reviewer has not found it convenient to advert, nor to the 
following quotations in Mr. Wilkinson’s Report, from the same Report of the 
Committee, in which the nature of this ‘‘ increase of charge ** is more particu- 
larly described. 

** It is however to be remarked, that other demands, which have fallen upoti the 
revenues (f Imliaf remain to he examined, before it will be practicable to pursue tho 
investigation of the final results; these demands are described in the column of the 
statement as supplies to Bcncoolen, Penang, &c., and the interest on the debts ;**— 

these several articles cannot in either case be considered as w'holly of a political or of 
a commercial description, although they have uiiiforinly been brought forward in tlie 
accounts from year to year as a direct demand upon tlic revenuos of India, and Iiave 
very materially affected the general result of the same;** and again, “the additional 
supplies to Bencoolcn, &c., but by far in the highest degree the increase if the interest on 
the debts, have contributed to prevent the exhibition of n surplus revenue as by the esti- 
mate of the year 1793.** 

Mr. Wilkinson, on the other hand, has shewn, that the introduction into the 
account of the supplies to Bcncoolen, &c., whether they be considered terri- 
torial or commercial, still leaves a large surplus of revenue, which has been 
applied in payment of a greatly increased annual amount of interest on loans, 
while not a shilling of the principal of those loans has been adiled to the account 
of receipts from revenue, and therefore attributes the defalcation solely to this 
additional interest on debt, which is clearly the true and only cause. 


The Committee shews the gross revenue in 1808-9 to have been £l3y!>25fir>5 

Charges, including subsidies, &c. 13,151,224 

Surplus 2,373,831 


Deduct supplies to Bencoolcn, &c 158,208 

Do. political charges paid in England 550,766 

708,974 


It is thus manifest that the actual surplus of revenue in 1 808-9, if no 
interest had been charged against it, would have been 


} 


1,664,857 


* ** The debt owing by the East-India Company, on which an interest wa» payahJe» amount d on tlie 
30th April 1792 to the sum of £7.12!)/>34:” vide App. to 3d Rcivirt, No. 7# .'tnd 3d Report, page «. 

distal. Jour, N.S. Vob. N o. 34. II 
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And it is equally manifest that no interest ought to have been charged against 
it, except upon such part of the debt (if any) as was in its nature territorial; 
this principle being clearly laid down by the Committee, Second Report, page 
61 ; ** the cohimn shewing the interest paid on the debts requires but little 
remark in this place, as the amount is governed entirely by that of the debt 
itself; which being a point for separate consideration, will be adverted to 
hereafter.” Why make it a point for separate consideration, or propose to 
advert to it hereafter, if not for the purpose of ascertaining and declaring what 
proportion is properly chargeable to territory and what to commerce ? But the 
Committee found reasons for declining the resumption of the investigation, and 
never iiiade any declaration on the subject beyond this,^that the whole could 
not be considered territorial or political. Herein, then, consists the difference, 
if there can be said to be a difference, between Mr. Wilkinson’s representation 
and that of the Committee, which is so far from being destructive of the 
Rickardian theory, that it confirms and establishes Mr. Rickards’ position of 
the coincidence of a surplus territorial revenue with a large accumulation of 
Indian debt. 

The reviewer remarks, that the machinery by which Mr. Wilkinson pro- 
fesses to shew that the additions to the debt were of a commercial character is 
constructed, with all the mechanical art of an accountant, from a variety of 
different accounts, whence, if his statements could be relied on, it would 
appear that for several years, whilst there was a surplus revenue in India, there 
was a progressive augmentation of the debt.” 

Now Mr. Wilkinson has given references to his authorities, which are those 
supplied by the Hon. Company, and it does seem a little extraordinary that the 
Company shouhl be considered at liberty to avail themselves of the fact (real or 
supposed), that these arc not to be relied on,” especially as the reviewer is 
obliged to admit that Mr. Wilkinson ** states correctly, as far as the details go, 
the gross revenues of India in that year (1793-4) at .£8,279,770, and the poli- 
tical charges abroad and at home, including interest on debts, at £6,805,343, 
leaving a surplus revenue this year of £1,471,427. In the same manner he 
shews that in the year 1794-5 there was a surplus of £1,232,906, in 1795-6 a 
surplus of £673,815, and in 1796-7 a surplus of £31,846 but if these arc 

correctly stated,” then was the surplus territorial revenue, in 1796-7, 
£3,409,994, not only as alleged by Mr. Wilkinson, but as at that time ad- 
mitted by the Company, viz. 


1793-4, 

as above 


1794-5, 

do 


1795-6, 

do 


1796-7, 

do 

n 1,846 



£3,409,994 


Mr. Wilkinson has here paused only for the purpose of comparing this state 
of the revenue with tlie state of the debt for the same period, quoting, as his 
outhority for the latter. Appendix No. VII. to the Second Report, p. 95, and 
if this is “ not to be relied on,” he is certainly not to be blamed for it. 

. But the method by which it is attempted to invalidate the statement of a 
eurplus revenue for this period is not a little amusing. The reviewer, in one 
or two preceding numbers of his publication, had been insisting that Mr. 
Langton’s evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons was in- 
correct ; he now professes to find that Mr. Wilkinson’s statement differs froyn 
that of Mr, Langton, and his conclusion is, that the former must therefore like- 
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uiUe he incorrect; he then goes on to allege that ** Mr. Wilkinson has, in. the 
first place, omitted in his account of . political charges, stores exported to the 
presidencies, fiencoolen, and St. Helena, amounting in the four years to 
£843,369/* and thinks Mr. Wilkinson "will not venture to say that this is not 
a political charge.” But why should he not say so ? Will the reviewer ** ven- 
ture to say ” that it is, after the Committee of the House of Commons have 
declared their opinion that these cannot be considered as wholly of a poli- 
tical description ?” But what if it should appear that these have not been 
omitted? In the Fourth Report and the Appendix No. LI., the supplies to 
** Bencoolen, Prince of Wales* Island, St, Helena, &c.,** from 1792-3 to 1808-9 
are stated at ^2,817,146 ; a reference is made to page 63, and from thence to 
Appendix No. VI. of the Second Report, where the supply to ‘‘ Bencoolen, 
Penang, &c.,*’ for the same period, amounts to the same sum of .£2,817,146, 
consisting of the items specified in Mr. Wilkinson’s tables; and, therefore, if 
those Reports and Appendices are ‘‘ to be relied on,” comprising the whole 
supplies to St. Helena, and consequently including the £843,649 in question : 
but we shall find this subject again adverted to. 

‘‘Secondly, payments for the years 1796 and 1797 to the creditors of the 
Nabob of Arcot and the creditors of the Rajah ofTanjore, £1,122,997.” 

It cannot be ascertained from the Appendices No. XVIII. or XIX. of the 
Third Report referred to, that this sum was jiot included in the account of 
charges at Madras, while there is every possible reason to conclude that the 
Madras presidency, in transmitting their accounts of that period, would of 
course include so large a di.sbur.scmcnt as a charge against territorial revenue: 
what conceivable reason could they have for withholding this, while enume- 
rating every other charge against the territory ? In the Appendix No. VI. B. 
to the Second Report, which gives the gross and net receipts from suh.sidies 
and revenues of ceded and conquered countries, we have an account of di.s- 
burseincnts amounting to many millions sterling, but without detailed partU 
culars, and the results are transferred to Appendix No. VI. of the same Re- 
port, which the Parliamentary Committee have assured us contains “ every 
charge incurred in the government and defence of the possessions in India.” 
We must therefore sec some better authority than the reviewer has adduced 
before it can be conceded to him that these payments have not already been 
included in the Madras territorial charges ; but even supposing that he had 
urged better or conclusive reasons for adding those sums w'ith the two other 
small items he has (juoted to the territorial charges, theeHect would still not 
be to exhibit a deficient revenue for the period, but only, upon the reviewer’s 
own shewing, to reduce the surplus from £3,409,994 to £1,231,419, and there- 
fore affording no reason for an increase of debt : — there has, however, been no 
sufficient reason shewn for even that reduction. 

The reviewer professes to believe that, although, as he admits, it appears 
by Mr. Wilkinson’s own figures, yet it had escaped his “ perspicuity” that the 
interest on the debt was less in 1796-7 than in 1793-4 : “how therefore,’ he 
proceeds, “ the diminution of the territorial surplus can be attributable to the 
increase of the debt, that is, to payments for interest on that debt, which pay- 
ments were less in 1796-7 than in 1793-4 by £100,000, is utterly inconceiv- 
able.” No doubt it is intended that this should be understood as an objection 
to something stated by Mr. Wilkinson, who must therefore be supposed to 
have alleged that, from 1793-4 to 1796-7, the surplus of receipts upon the 
account of territorial revenue has been diminished by the charge of increased 
payments of interest on the debt ; but where has Mr. Wilkinson said any thing 
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of this kind?— on the contrary! he distinctly shews that, taking ike annual 
Merest as charged by the Company, the result of the revenue account in 1796-7 
is a surplus of receipts amounting to ^3,409,994 ; and it is in the succeeding 
years that he represents them, agreeably to the fact, as converting the surplus 
i^to an apparent deficiency, by a greatly increased charge of interest on a 
constantly accumulating Indian debt. But it is further asserted that Mr, Wil- 
kinson ** has misrepresented the facts when he states that the Indian debt had 
increased between 1793-4 and 1796-7.” Now, to this accusation the short but 
decisive answer will be found in the following extract from the Appendix No. 
VIL to the Second Report, page 95, and this is the more “ to be relied on ” as 
it is in strict connection with it, that the Indian debt is traced down to its pre- 
sent universally admitted amount. 


Extract. 

« 1792 

Debt at 1 Floating 

Interest. | Debt. 

Total. 

7,129,934 1 2,012,786 

9,142,720 

« 1793 

6,192,980 1 1,778,685 

7,971,665 


936,954 j 234,101 

1,171,055 

1794 

5, .538, 888 

1 1,766,369 

7,305,257 

Net decrease 1793-4 

654,092 

1 12,316 

666,408 

1795 

5,33.5,0^2 

1 1,463,890 

6,798,9.32 

Net decrease 1794*5 

203,846 

302,479 

506,325 

« 1796 

5,60.8,6CX) 

1,532,282 

7,135,882 

** Net increase 1795-6 

268,558 

68,392 

336,950 

« 1797 

7,352,023 

1,790,710 

9,142,733 

“ Net increase 1796-7 

1,748,423 

258,428 

2,006,851 


Here the most cursory observer will perceive that the total debt is quoted in 
1793 (meaning clearly and unequivocally the 30th April in that year, the day 
to which the annual accounts are made up), or at the end of the current year 

1799 - 3 , at ^67,971,665 

And on the 30th April 1797, or at the conclusion of the current 
year 1796-7, at 9,149,733 

■ Being more in 1 790-7 than in 1799-3, as stated by Mr. Wilkinson, £1,171,068 


** But,” says the reviewer, “ the gross blunder committed by Mr. Wilkinson, 
in supposing that there was a net territorial surplus revenue and an increase of 
the debt between 1793-4 and 1796-7, vitiates the whole system of his accounts, 
because he assumes without scruple, upon this false principle, that all future 
additions to the interest as well as the principal of the debt were commercial.” 

Mr. Wilkinson has not said (although be might with perfect truth have said) 
that there was *‘an increase of the debt between 1793-4 and 1796-7.” What 
Mr. Wilkinson hae asserted is, that the debt was increased between the 30th 
April 1793 , or the end of the year 1799-3, and the 30th April 1797, £1,171,068, 
quoting the diminution or increase in each of the intervening periods, viz,, 
1793-4, 1794-5, 1795 - 6 , and 1796-7, which are found to produce precisely the 
above result: thus, therefore, one of his two disputed allegations, viz. an 
increase of the debt between 1799-3 and 1796-7, is incontestably established. 
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And cannot be Invalidated by all the confusion which the reviewer has contrived 
to introduce by sometimes comparing 1792-3 with 1795-6, sometimes 1792-3 
with 1796-7; at other times 1793-4 with 1796-7; sometimes speaking only 
of the debt bearing interest, and at other times of the whole Indian debt (see 
Review, p. 164), The plain matter of fact, in despite of all this mystification, 
is unequivocally disclosed, that, between the 30th April 1793 and the 30th 
April 17979 the Indian debt was increased jE 1,1 7 1,068, as asserted by Mr. 
Wilkinson ; and with respect to the second proposition maintained by him 
and disputed, as it has been shewn that a surplus territorial revenue of 
d;3,409,994, for the same period, can no otherwise be impugned than by urging 
objections which, even if they were well-founded, would only have the effect 
of reducing the amount of the surpluSy but not of converting it into a deficiency^ 
the reviewer, on reconsidering these circumstances, will indeed find that a 
“ gross blunder ” has been committed, but not by Mr. Wilkinson. Supposing, 
moreover, the reviewer’s argument to be good, that, upon the hypothesis of a 
deficient territorial revenue, the principal and interest of the increased debt 
were territorialy the converse of the proposition must be equally true, that the 
debt and interest were commercial if that revenue yielded any surplus. 

Upon the subject of the degree of reliance to be placed on the statements 
of the Hon. Company’s affairs laid before Parliament, there is a remark by 
the reviewer (p. 162) which, appears singularly injudicious in an apologist of 
the lion. Company — certain, at least it is that, if any thing of a similar cha- 
racter had been predicated of the Company’s accounts by a writer on the 
opposite side of the question, he would have been subjected to the severest 
reprehensions for daring to insinuate a doubt of the Hon. Company’s inte- 
grity. Can any one suppose (it would have been asked) that this great public 
body can put forth accounts calculated to suppress the information which 
they profess to supply? Can it be imagined that the Hon. Company would 
conceal, or misstate, or partially state, the facts necessary to a correct 
understanding of their concerns ? Yes !” says the reviewer, “writers, es- 
pecially those pregnant with a theory, are almost unavoidably deceived by 
partial statements of the Company’s complicated affairs, which are not drawn 
up for the specific purpose of making a complete exposition of them.” 

But what otlier fair or legitimate purpose can they be intended to serve ? 
Are we to understand that it has never been the object of Parliament, in 
calling for the various statements of the “Company’s complicated affairs,” to 
obtain a “ complete exposition” of them ? True, there is no single document 
to be found including all the necessary information, but surely it was the in- 
tention of Parliament, by combining the several statements called for, to 
arrive at some result, and what can that have been if, not as complete an ex- 
position as they could obtain of the affairs of the Hon. Company ? 

\ iWe have then, if the papers presented by the Company to Parliament be 
really what they purport to be, all the materials necessary to establish the 
fact of a large surplus of territorial revenue, and consequently of an extensive 
loss by commerce ; because nobody who has examined the subject at all, and is 
at liberty to speak out, denies the deficiency of upwards of twenty millions ster- 
ling upon the general affair.s of the Company, territorial and commercial united. 

Mr. Wilkinson had (pioted from the 2d Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons their declaration, that “on the eleven years 1792-3 to 
1802-3, the revenues of India have proved more tlian sufiicient to defray 
every demand for expense of administration and .government and the interest 
of the debts by the sum of j£3,734,445 and he had asked how can the co- 
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existence of a surplus revenue of :£d, 734,445 and bn Augmentation of debt 
to the amount of ^11,600,588, ostensibly contracted to supply the deficiencies 
of that revenue, be reconciled ?** “ We w\lt amwer his question,** says the 
reviewer ; and a most extraordinary answer it is : — 

• «« First,** says he, “ the report which Mr. Wilkinson quotes, is expressly confined 
to the finances of the local administration in Indm, from which the home territorial 
charges are excluded ; these home charges amounted, in these eleven years, to upwards 
of ^3,000,000, to which is to be added the charge incurred in England for King’s 
troops serving in India, which the Comniittf*e also excluded from their view, amount- 
ing to more than ;^1,500,C)00 ; here then wc have a defalcation of the revenue to the 
extent of ^800,000.** 

So that the surplus revenue of ^63,734,445 and the increased debt of 
^11,600,588 being undisputed, and the reviewer having nothing to object to 
them, except two sums which he takes in round numbers at ^63,000, 000 for 
home charges, and £1,500,000 for King’s troops in India,' leaving a defalcation 
of revenue which he states at £800,000, he finds in that fact a sufficient 
answer to the enquiry, why was there an augmentation of debt during the 
same period of £11,600,588, ostensibly contracted to supply the deficiencies 
of the revenue. Now, without admitting the correctness cither of the 
£3,000,000, or the £1,500,000, wc arc surely entitled to ask him for an 
answer to another question, naturally growing out of his former answer, viz. 
If a debt of £11,600,588 was contracted for the purpose of covering an alleged 
deficiency of revenue, amounting to no more than £800,000, what became of 
the remaining £10,800,588 ? It is quite clear, upon his own shewing, that 
at least £ 1 0,800,588 are totally unaccounted for, if not a|q)lied to commercial 
purposes. 

“ Before we quit the subject of the debt,” the review'er adds, “ wc may 
remark that attempts to prove it otherwise than territorial in its origin, ought 
fairly to be barred by the distinct and repeated recognitioi'is of the Legislature ; 
the whole stream of enactments from 1793 (33 Geo. Ilf. c. 52) to the last 
Charter Act (53 Geo. III. c. 155) treats the debt as territorial and then he 
goes on to state Mr. Mclvill’s deliberate conviction,” that no account has 
** yet been furnished, that does full justice to the commercial branch of the 
Company’s afiairs.” That the Hon. Company should be anxious to bar” 
the enquiry into the origin of the debt, is what might reasonably be expected, 
though that anxiety is not quite consistent with the conviction they profess to 
entertain, that it will be found clearly and unquestionably territonul ; but it 
would have been satisfactory to have had some more particular reference to 
those enactments, which are held to he distinct recognitions” that the debt 
was territorial in its origin. Certain it is, that Parliamentary Committees 
have declared themselves of a very difierent opinion : Parliament was, indeed, 
induced to permit the Company to pledge the territorial revenue for the in- 
terest ; but in Mr. Wilkinson’s report there are reasons suggested for that 
permission, altogether inconsistent with a deficient revenue and a flourishing 
commerce. Parliament, in short, appears to have considered the lenders 
entitled to adequate security, and had made the discovery that territorial 
revenue might, but that the Company’s commerce could not, supply it. Cun 
it be conceived possible that Parliament intended to declare all Indian debt, 
past, present, And future, without distinction, to be necessarili/ territorial, and 
yet not call upon the Company to shew, by some statement of the application 
of the principal, that it was required for territorial purposes? The Hon. 
Company give a statement purporting to contain their receipts and disburse- 
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ments on account of territory, charging amongst the latter the whole of the in-* 
terest paid on the Indian debt, but never adding to the territorial receipts one 
shilling of the principal of the debt. Yet, if the interest be chargeable to this 
account, as a disbursement, surely the amount of the debt itself is to be 
added to the territorial receipts, before the statement can shew that the 
revenue required such a debt to be contracted, or that it has been applied in 
aid of the revenue ; and this monstrous fallacy pervades the whole of the ter- 
ritorial accounts presented by the Hon. Company, vis.— that, while they pro- 
fess to consider the debt to be territorial, they never add it to the territorial 
receipts, to shew that it was rc(|uired for and has been expended on territorial 
objects, but constantly charge the interest as a territorial disbursement. The 
reason is obvious ; the Company never can include the debt and the interest 
in the same account, without at once disclosing the fact of a large surplus of 
territorial revenue; it can only be concealed by charging annually to the ter- 
ritory, amongst the 2 Jai/ments^ about two millions sterling of interest, while 
the principal, on which this interest is payable, is entirely excluded from the 
receipts. It is upon this principle only, utterly fallacious and unsound as it 
is, that Mr. Melvill’s statement, no doubt, proceeds (for he constantly pro- 
fesses to adopt “ the principles of separation now observed,” which allow of 
all interest on Indian debt to be charged to territorial revenue), when he un- 
dertakes to shew, according to the reviewer, that “ the aggregate amount of 
outlay from commercial funds, on account of the territory, with accruing inte- 
rest to the 1st May 1814, would be ;£81,521,797/’ or, as he adds, with accru- 
ing interest to 31st May 1831, 186,849,452 ! Is there a single proprietor of 

Indian stock to be found so credulous as to believe in, or so complacent as 
to besatificd with, this representation, as a matter of fact?^ 

In speaking of Mr. Wilkinson’s tables A and B, the reviewer has stated, in 
six particulars, his objections to them, of which the first two arc merely 
repetitions of what he had already insisted on. He says : — 

** First, then, the column in the statement headed, * Net charges of St. Helena,* is 
entirely blank fur the first .sixteen years ; a note is appended, stating that the * charges 
for St. Helena arc supposed to be included in those for Bencoolcn, &c., until 1809-10, 
when they began to be separately stated.* Now although a portion of those charges, viz. the 
supply from India, is so included, the fourth Report, Appendix No. LI, expressly men- 
tions St. Helena charges paid at home. The sum omitted on this head is j£97^1,945.** 
The reasons for assuming that this sum is included in the ^2,817^146, sup- 
plies to Bencoolcn, Prince of Wales’ Island, St. Helena, &c., from 1792-3 to 
to 1808-9, have already been pointed out; but supposing that the Hon. Com- 
pany thought it proper, for sixteen years, to exclude this ])articiilar charge 
from their accounts of territorial expenditure, while they were stating all 
other territorial charges paid in England, what is the reasonable inference, but 
that they did not at that lime consider it a charge again.st territorial revenue? 
St. Helena had been occupied, as a commercial station, long before the Com- 
pany were in a condition to charge the expense of maintaining it to any thing 
but their trade, and so continued after their acquisition of territory. Ben- 
coolcn and Prince of Wales’ Island, were, in like manner, simply . trading es- 
tablishments upheld solely for the purposes of commerce, and the territorial 
revenue never was, nor could be, benefitted by any thing that related to them: 
instead, therefore, of adding this sum of .£973,945 to the charges against 
territorial revenue, it would be much more reasonable, and in accordance with 

• Nol.ss than thirty-five pages of manuscript. Including much 'tabular matter, aoUly with ref«»cnce 
to the evidence of Mr. Mclvill, and very slenderly. If at all, connected with the review in question, 
follow in this place, which we are compelled to omit. Mr. W. should have some mercy on our readers. Ed. 
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the opinion expressed by the Committees of PariiamenI, to deduct from 
those charges, as enumerated in Mr. Wilkinson’s tables, the whole, or at 
least the greater part, of the Expenses of Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’ 


Island, &c - ^5,06D,114 

‘ And St. Helena, stated separately from 1809-10 1,887,462 


^^ 6 , 956,576 

Secondly, all the payments to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of 
Tanjore arc omitted, Avhicli payments were an incumbrance on tlie cessions to the 
Company, and arc described in the third Report (p. 365), ns *an issue of money or 
loss, which may in fact be classed among tlie charges of the Indian territories.’ These 
payments amount to 1,359, 01 3. 

It has already been shewn that there arc the strongest reasons for conclu- 
ding, that this sum must have been included in the Madras accounts of terri- 
torial charges ; but the published statements do not furnish the means of 
ascertaining the point with absolute certainty, because the particulars consti- 
tuting the territorial charges are not given : — the uncertainty arises entirely out 
of the want of clearness and detail in the accounts rendered by the Company. 

Tliirdly, the charges denominated, in the fourth Report, 'doubtful as to the i^art 
territorial or eommcrcial,* are excluded to the extent of ^^4,058,204.” 

The reviewer seems perfectly unconscious that, included in this sum of 
jE 4,058,204, he is repeating,ybr the third time, what he has twice before urged 
as an objection to Mr. Wilkinson’s accounts, vi%. the charges for St. Helena ; 
he does not appear to have been at all aware (as wc shall see in the sequel) 


that this sum is composed of the following items, viz. — 

1. The before- mentioned charges, St. Helena ^973,945 

2. Losses on consignments from port to port in India 873,403 

3. Losses at the several presidencies not included in the charges 461, 428 

4. Paid on participation to the public 500, (XX) 

5. Seamen raised for government 47, (XX) 

6. Loss on loyalty loan 107,878 

7. Interest on postponed bills 120,963 

8. Paid owners of rice ships 110,595 

9. Increase of dead stock in India by purchases there or consignments from 

England 862,992 


^€4,058,204 


The reviewer proceeds : — 

Fourthly, the losses by consignments from port to port in India amounting, be. 
tween 1793 and 1S26-27, to ^Gl, 985,736, some of which are exclusively political, 
others of a mixed character and therefore not separable, are all indiscriminately 
omitted.” 

Here, having already included the losses by consignments from port to port 
in India, down to 180.9, in the preceding amount of ;£4, 058,204, he produces 
it again, as a separate item, to swell the list of objections to Mr. Wilkinson’s 
statements. Now, we have nothing in the accounts prescribed by the Hon. 
Company to Parliament, which can shew that any part of these losses are 
chargeable to territorial revenue, because we have no account of the object 
of the consignihents : the presumption is that it was partly at least commer- 
cial, or if a part were properly territorial, the commissaries, or others who 
supplied them, undoubtedly took credit in some account where they have 
already appeared as disbursements ; it Is therefore obviously wrong to produce 
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them a second time in the character of hisses:— but the loss is described, in the 
Appendix No. XXII. of the third Report, not in the ordinary sense of destruc- 
tion or damage on the transit, but as a mere discrepancy between the books 
of Bengal and those of Fort St. George and Bombay ; and as it must be pre- 
sumed that Bengal, in stating the general account, took credit for the whole 
amount of its supplies to the other presidencies, it seems difficult to conceive 
how this can constitute a charge against territory ; — it must, therefore, be 
sup|)orted by higher authority than that produced by the reviewer, before it 
can be admitted in that character, since it appears upon his own admission 
that the Parliamentary Committees would not undertake to decide that it was 
a territorial charge. 

“ Fifthly, the sum of ;£.'300, 000 paid to the public as * partieipatioii,* and wliich is 
is so paid as territorial revenue and on no other ground, is wholly excluded/* 

Here wc have another instance of the same description, this ^*500,000 
having been previously inclt^dcd in the sum of .£4,0.18, ^:i04, is again bruugiit 
forward separately to assist in invalidating Mr. Wilkinson’s statements this 
sum was paid to the public, says the reviewer, as “participation:” — partici- 
ptition in what ? Was it in the supposed profits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade, or in the territorial revenue? If the former, it was clearly of a enm- 
inercial character and not chargeable against territory; but if the latter, tlieii, 
us it would be ridiculous to su{)po.se that govcriinient could intend to require 
any payment, on account of territorial revenue, until all charges were pro- 
vided for, and a surplus ascertained, from which the payment could be made, 
the lucre fact of the payment determines the question, whether there was a 
surplus of territorial revenue in the affirmative htf the Company itself : — the 
Parliamentary Committees have moreover not considered it as u charge ap- 
pertaining to the territory. 

** Sixthly, disbursements on account of dead stock territorial, calculated at about 
one million sterling, are equally tin noticed.’* 

Here in like manner the reviewer proceeds to adduce, as a new and addi- 
tional objection to Mr. Wilkinson’s statements, the article of territorial dead 
stock with as much confidence as if, instead of the million at which he cal- 
culates it, the sum of .£862,992 was not already included in the beforcr 
mentioned dK4,058,204, the subject of his third objection. But, with res- 
pect to this increase of dead stock, it has been fully explained, in No. 19 of 
the Papers dated February 1830, and in many other parts of the Reports, 
that it is “ composed partly of stores, purchased and paid for in India and 
partly of stores purchased and paid for in England, the cost of the former has 
been included in the Indian charges, the cost of the latter has been stated in 
the home charges;” — having then already been charged against territorial 
revenue, as disbursements, these cannot again be brought forward in a new 
character for the purpose of reducing the surplus, nor have the Parliamentary 
Committees so determined. 

There remain then for consideration out of this schedule of objections only 
a portion of the third, viz, that part of the ^64, 058,204 called “ doubtful whe- 
ther territorial or commercial,” consisting of the following particulars, vw.— ^ 
Losses at the several presidencies not included in the charges 1,428 


Seamen raised for government 47,000 

Loss on loyalty loan 107,878 

Interest on postponed bills 120,96*8 

Paid owners of rice ships 110,595 


jXsiat.Jour, N.S.V'ol.9. No.34. 
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No\ 9 f respecting the first of tbese^ viz. ** losses at the several presidencies,” 
it does not appear that these are arrears of revenue, or there. would have been 
no hesitation about placing them to the account of revenue f they must, there* 
fore, be taken to be commercial debts written ofT as bad, and in that case 
there can be no pretence to charge them against the territory ; there is, in short, 
no information respecting them beyond the mere/act that they are “ losses.” 

The sum paid for ** seamen raised for government,” is too inconsiderable to 
require much notice ; it may be either territorial or commercial according to 
circumstances, which are not disclosed, and the rest are so obviously com- 
mercial that it would have been surprising, indeed, if the Committee had 
treated them as territorial. 

The preceding examples of the reviewer’s method of dealing with his alleged 
facts, are followed by a specimen of his reasoning, scarcely less edifying : — he 
thinks that his facts furnish him with an ** aggregate sum, omitted by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, of nearly five millions sterling. But,’* says he, this is not all : as- 
suming, as wc have a right to do, that the Indi^ revenues were not able to 
defray these charges, which is a fact capable of demonstration, money must 
have been borrowed for that purpose, and those loans entailed a burthen of 
interest chargeable upon the territorial fund and then he goes on to allege 
that, by this process, an aggregate sum may be obtained larger than Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s surplus by about two millions ! and who can doubt the possibility of 
proving any thing by such a process of dialectics ? In arriving at his conclu- 
sion, the reviewer evidently takes for granted the two things to be proved ; 
he assumes that ** the Indian revenues were not able to defray these charges,” 
and that the charges are of such a nature, that when money is borrowed to 
pay them, the interest is properly “ chargeable upon the territorial fund.” 
Really a gentleman, who directs abusive epithets against others so lavishly and 
with such an aifectatiou of oracular authority, should be a little more careful 
not to expose himself to have the charge of blundering” retorted upon 
him. 

** But, (says the reviewer) we have not done yet ; there is not the slightest notice taken 
of the large advances made by the Company, out of tlie territorial revenues, on account 
of his Majesty’s government, for the capture and maintenance of Ceylon and the 
eastern islands, for fitting out expeditions during the late war, for supplies to the navy, 
ftc . ; some part of which was brought to account as charges paid in India, but a sum of 
El ,6G1|S45 was not included, as appears by Appendix LI. to the 4th Report. A large 
portion of this sum, viz. ;£ 1,223, 57 1 is an admitted claim; but whether admitted or 
not, the whole is an abstraction from the territorial funds, and whether repayable by the 
crown or thrown entirely upon the Company, should be carried to the debt of the 
revenues of India as a political payment.” 

It appears that this is an admitted claim by the Company against the public. 
We find, in fact, from the Appendix No. XVII. of the 3d Report, that of the 


Cliums admitted against the public ^8,212,372 

There have been brought to the debit of Indian charges 6,988,801 

Leaving ^1,223,571 


Now, granting that these ^],223,67l» have been advanced by the Company 
to the government, it would not necessarily follow, even upon the supposition 
that it was not to be repaid by the government with interest, that it was to be 
charged against Indian revenue ; the disbursement might be of such a charac- 
ter as, that although not attaching to the government, it might belong to the 
Company’s commerce, aiid from the fact that a larger sum has been debited 
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against territorial revenue, while this not, the reasonable inference would 
seem to be that in the opinion of the Company it was not so chargeable* We 
collect from the Hon, Company’s correspondence with the Lords of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury, given in the Appendix to the 1st Report, that the Company's 
claim to remuneration is grounded upon the allegation that these expeditions 
were not considered necessary by the Company to tlie security or increase of 
their Indian revenues; they admit that their trade f during the period, — 

FJoiirislicd beyond example : still this circumstance produced considerable advantage 
to the state, whereas the Company by no means benefited in jjroportion, because, from 
the heavy expenses of their military establishments and other incidental causes, they 
have been obliged to borrow money in India at very high rates of interest lo mpply ttie 
investments for Europe which have furnished the sales at home, on which government 
have reaped so great advantage from the duties levied thereon.*' 

The argument of the Hon. Company amounts to this: — our Indian re- 
venues have neither been secured nor improved by this outlay, and if our 
trade has been benefited, the government has participated in the benefit in a 
still greater degree, and ought therefore to remunerate us but this sum of 
£\,22'd,h^\, now claimed to be charged against Indian revenue, has'' already 
been admitted as a claim againsi government,'* and litjuidated, yet no part of 
the ninoimt received in discharge of it has been carried to the credit of Indian 
revenue. Next, let us enquire what has happened with respect to the sum of 
j£6, 1)88,801, which wc have seen has been carried to the debit of Indian 
charges. It consists of ^3,675,533 principal and £3,313,268 interest, on 
account of which it appears (Appendix No. IV. to 1st Report) there have been 
received in London by the Company £3,400,000, carrying £841,900 interest; 
hut if wc had expected, as wc reasonably might, that the advance and the repay- 
ment would both be found in the same account, we should have been disap- 
pointed ‘the Indian revenue remains debited with the disbursement, but has 
no credit for the £3,400,000 received of government on account of it. The 
reasoning of the reviewer, it must be conceded, seems to be sanctioned by the 
practice of the Hon. Company; " the abstraction” having been made (no mat- 
ter for what purpose, whether a territorial or a commercial one) " from the 
territorial funds,” it signifies nothing whether it be " repayable by the crown 
or thrown entirely upon the Company ;” it is to be " curried to the debit of 
the revenues of India as a political payment,” while those revenues are not 
to be credited with any portion of the sums received by the Company from 
the government in liquidation of it. 

But the reviewer finally objects that Mr. Wilkinson has not taken into 
consideration the state of the cash balances in the vast number of treasuries 
scattered over British India.” It is obvious, from the complacency with 
which he expresses his opinion, that " not even Mr. Rickards would pretend 
that money was not accounted for which was in his own coffers, or lying at 
his bankers,” that he totally misconceives the nature of the question at issue. 
If the enquiry had reference to the ajyplication of sums admitted to have been 
received from commerce and territorial revenue jointly, and deposited without 
distinction in the same treasury, it would certainly be a very satisfactory 
account of any portion to shew that it remained there ; no doubt has ever 
been suggested that the Company is in a condition to shew, by an indiscrimi- 
nate enumeration of territorial and commercial disbursements, that all the 
money received indiscriminately from territorial revenue and commerce, ex- 
cept the balances remaining in the treasuries, has really been expended ; but 
that does not meet the difficulty, which has reference to the proper classifica- 
tion of these receipts and disbursements into territorial and commercial; 
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accordingly it is asked, whnt preporiio^ the funds received into and dis- 
bursed from the common treasury, have been received and disbursed on 
account of territorial revenue^ and what (Sroportion on account of commerced 
Now it is quite wide of the question, it is not at all to the purpose, to reply 
that there is a balance of the joint fund remaining unexpended larger than the 
amount at some former period ; it cannot appear to which branch of the sub- 
ject that balance belongs, nor in what proportions, until it has been ascer- 
tained, by an account stated, in what proportions they have respectively con- 
tributed to it ; but this account is precisely the answer required, and thus the 
very question which the reviewer thinks is to be affected by the state of that 
balance, must be determined before the balance can be used in any manner 
whatever in the argument. 

Formerly the writers accredited by the Company were so far from enter- 
taining any doubt of a large surplus of Indian revenue after the grant of the 
Dewanny, that they constantly urge it as a conclusive reason for continuing 
the exclusive trade in the Company, that this is the only safe and convenient 
method of bringing home the surplus territorial revenue^ and making it avail- 
able to the proprietors and the public. So long as this could be used as a 
reason for continuing the restrictions required by the Company for the pro- 
tection of their commerce, it w'as not only undisputed, but zealously asserted 
and stoutly maintained — he would have been subjected to the charge of “ hal- 
lucination,” “ cnleiementy^ &c. who should have ventured to surmise a doubt 
of its existence: — it is only in later years, since the promulgation of the 
appalling fact, that the general affairs of the Company, territorial and com- 
mercial, taken together, exhibited a deficiency of many millions, and the 
reflection to which such a state of things necessarily gave occasion, — viz, that 
with a surplus of Indian revenue, this deficiency must be w'holly commercial, 
nay, that the loss by the Company's commerce must necessarily be equal to 
this deficiency and the surplus of Indian revenue added together, — that a dif- 
ferent course of reasoning has been adopted ; and it is now, with as much per- 
tinacity, insisted on, as an equally valid argument for the continuance of the 
Company’s exclusive privileges, that the Indian revenue, being deficient, has 
constantly been, supported by the surplus profits of the trade : so that the 
government of this supposed rich and productive country must have been 
ruinous to any other sovereign than the United Company of Merchants in 
Leadenhall- street ; it being only by means of their immense surplus of eoin- 
.mercial profits, after dividing ten-and-a-hulf per cent, per annum amongst 
themselves, that possession of it can be maintained ; and thus, whether the 
Indian revenues are found redundant or deficient, cither state furnishes un- 
answerable reasons for continuing and protecting the Company’s exclusive 
trade. Keeping in view what is now .asserted on behalf of the Hon. Com- 
pany, viz, that after allowing for the amount of all returns made by the ter- 
ritory to commerce, the outlay from commercial funds on account of the 
territory, and the accruing interest to the 1st May 1831, would carry the total 
amount to jei8G,84fl,452,” it will be instructive to refer to two very eminent 
authorities who, having enjoyed peculiar opportunities of obtaining the fullest 
and most accurate information by access to the Hon. Company’s archives, 
have published , opinions on the subject of the Indian revenue and the Com- 
pany’s trade utUrly irreconcileable with the hypothesis which the Company 
now seek to establish.^ 

* Here follow twenty pages of MS. extracts from Mr. Bruce’s Plan for the Government of India 
and Mr. Mill’s «* History of Britisli India." We retain the rcticctions which follow the extracts:— 

" Such 
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We perceive that the Company, considered only as merchants, have, from 
the earliest periods of their history, been constantly in difficulty and embar- 
rassment ; their subscribed capital swallowed up in unprofitable dead stock or 
advances to Government ; their trading, of comparatively trivial and insignifi- 
cant extent, conducted under the greatest disadvantages and the most ruinous 
expenditure in defeating the machinations or resisting the violence of powerful 
opponents ; and their dividends obtained with difficulty by means which must 
long since have terminated in hopeless insolvency, if, in 1 they had not 
unexpectedly become the virtual sovereigns of an immense empire, “ yielding 
a revenue subservient to the purchase of investments for carrying on the 
trade and so long as “ the trade was considered necessary for rendering the 
surplus revenues of utility to the public,” and the argument from a large sur- 
[)lus territorial revenue was therefore considered to be in favour of the con- 
tinuation of the Company’s exclusive privileges, the fact, as we have seen, was 
not denied, luit strongly asserted. It is contrary to all former conviction, and 
for the first time discovered and maintained, that there is no such thing as sur- 
plus territorial revenue; that India docs not yield sufficient revenues to defray 
the charges of administering its own government, and can only be supported 
by the surplus commercial profits of the Hon. Company : — these notable disco- 
veries are only made^ when Mr. Rickards points particular attention to the 
existence of a large surplus of territorial revenue, in proof that the commerce 
of India, under the Hon. Company’s exclusive management of it, has been 
unprofitable and even ruinous ; and therefore urges some relaxation of the 
system, not only in favour of the hapless cultivators of India, who, as Mr. 
Burke said, give almost the whole produce of their labour to the £ast-India 
Company,” that, “ with the rent produced by their industry the investments 
may be made for the trade to China;” but also in favour of the British manu- 
facturers and merchants, who have shewn that they need only to be relieved 
from the shackles imposed on them by a regard to the supposed interests of the 
£ast-India Company to carry the trade, for the mutual benefit and aggrandize- 
ment of Great Britain and India, to an extent, compared with which all that 
will ever be effected by the resources of the Hon. Company, applied under their 
peculiar policy, even with the aid of the surplus territorial revenue, is but as 
dust in the balance. 

But in opposition to the recorded opinions above quoted, the reviewer refers 
us to Mr. Melvill’s ** deliberate conviction, that no statement of accounts has 
ever yet been published that does full justice to the commercial branch of the 
Company’s affairs.” Now, as nobody can doubt that the reviewer is very 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Melvill’s sentiments on this and all other ques- 
tions connected with the subject,f he will perhaps be good enough to inform 
us in a future publication — since such a statement as should do “ full justice to 
the commercial branch ” is so great a desideratum, — how it happens that it has 

" Such avowals as these on the part of authois wlio have IxJcn liigh In the confidence of the lion. Com- 
pany, who had ample and special facilities for infonning themselves of the facts, but who might not 
perhaps anticipate the iiifercnccjs which would one day be deduced from them, are calculated to mode- 
rate the assumed tone of confidence with which the apologists of the Hon. Company arc now wont to 
treat the same kind of represeniatious as llagrant mistakes, or unheard-of extravagancies, having no 
sort of foundation in the actual circumstances of the Company’s affairs." 

» The Company’s exposition of their affairs, dated 22d May IHlo, speaks’ indeed of a deficit in the In- 
dian revenue after charging against it the supplies to St. Ilelcua, &c. in some of the years between 1 7<KM 
and 1007 - 8 ; but never to an amount equal to the interest on the debt included in the account : in 
1807-8, for instance, the deficiency is said to be db*l,01%007« but that is after charging the account with 
£2,187,180 interest on deM. 

■f As this remark may possibly be misinterpreted by some, who might he thereby led to sus])ect that 
Mr. Melvillwas the author of the review in question, we think it but just to that gentleman to say tliat 
the author is not Mr. Melvill, nor, as we arc positively assured, at all acquainterl with him.— Eo. 
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never been presented to the public ? The circumstance already adverted to, 
viz.y that writers are almost unavoidably deceived by partial statements of 

the Company’s complicated affairs, which are not drawn up for the specific 
purpose of making a complete exposition of them/* so far from constituting 
a satisfactory reason why it may be dispensed with, seems imperatively to 
require it, and the public would indeed have great reason to be surprised if, 
upon a fair statement of the commercial account, strictly separated from all 
that relates to territorial revenue, the magnificent representations by the Hon. 
Company’s governors-general, and officers of all ranks connected with their 
collection, as to the flourishing state of those revenues, should at length be 
found to have been mere delusions, or frauds practised upon the Company and 
the public; and should be superseded by the present representations of a defi- 
ciency of territorial revenue, to an amount which overwhelms the imagination, 
supplied by surplus commercial profits : — such an account, however sufficiently 
in detail to be subjected to analysis, it may confidently be predicted, will never 
appear. 

3, Copihall Buildings, Robert Wilkinson. 

August 1832. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES IN INDIA. 

Extract from the evidence of James Mill, Esq., before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons on the Affairs of the East-India Company, S?5th 
August 1831 : — 

“ Q. Would not the people of India derive very considerable benefit from 
natives being employed in the collection of the revenue, where Europeans arc 
at the present moment employed? — A, An opinion is very generally enter- 
tained, but which, I confess, I do not participate, that it would be good for 
the natives of India to be more largely employed in the business of the govern- 
ment than they now arc. It appears to me, that the great concern of the 
people of India is, that the business of government should be well and cheaply 
performed, but that it is of little or no consequence to them who arc the people 
that perform it. The idea generally entertained is, that you would elevate the 
people of India by giving them a greater share in their own government ; but I 
think that, to encourage any people in a train of believing that the grand source 
of elevation is in being an employe of government, is any thing but desirable. 
The right thing, in my opinion, is to teach people to look for their elevation to 
their own resources, their industry and economy. Let the means of accumu- 
lation be afforded to our Indian subjects; let them grow rich as cultivators, 
merchants, manufacturers, and not acciLstom themselves to look for wealth 
and dignity to successful intriguing for places under government, the benefit 
from which, whatever it may be, can never extend beyond a very insignificant 
portion of the whole population. 

Q. Ho you not conceive that the exclusion of the natives from the higher 
branches of the revenue employment is looked upon by them, and is in point of 
fact, a stigma upon them ? — A, I do not believe they look upon it in that light. 
I consider that the feeling of degradation, from being governed by foreigners, is 
a feeling altogether European : I believe it has no existence in any part of 
Asia.” 
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MEMOIR OR M. UEMUSAT. 

The learned orientalist, J, P. Abcl-Rcmusat, who was torn from science 
in the prime of life, on the 3d of June last, belonged to a family of Marseilles, 
known in the history of Provence antecedent to the fourteenth century. He 
was born at Paris the 5th September 1788. His parents having designed him 
for the medical profession, he pursued it with success; and although this study 
would seem to claim the exclusive attention of those who apply themselves 
thereto, he nevertheless found time to indulge his ardour for the cultivation of 
oriental languages. Young as he then was, following the impulse of a kind of 
secret inspiration, relying on his own resolution and encouraged by his own 
hopes, he devoted himself, in the first instance, to the mysteries of the lan- 
guage and literature of China. What must have been the obstacles with which 
he had to struggle, denied the aid of grammar or dictionary of this difficult 
tongue, neither of which then existed in print, and the mean jealousy of the 
keeper of the oriental manuscripts in the Royal Library prevented him from 
consulting the unpublished ones in that depository, under the flimsy pretext 
that all lexicographical and grammatical manuscripts ought to be at the sole 
disposal of the person entrusted with the printing of the dictionary published 
by the French government ! This impediment was, indeed, a serious one ; 
but it could not repress a spirit so ardent and indefatigable as that ofM. Abel- 
Remusat : by comparing with the original texts the translations of Chinese 
books to be found in Europe, — principally the works of Confucius and Men- 
cius, — he succeeded in penetrating the secret of the learned dialect of eastern 
Asia. With this feeble aid ho compiled a Chinese dictionary and a grammar : 
it must, indeed, be presumed that his progress would have been less rapid, if he 
had not had an opportunity, in 1811, of procuring a copy of the Latin Chinese 
dictionary of the French mission at Peking. It was this valuable manuscript, 
with the dictionaries of the Chinese themselves, which so expeditiously opened 
to him a full and complete knowledge of this language. Prior to his obtaining 
this powerful hel[}, he had published (in the same year) his Essay on the 
Chinese Language and Literature.” This production, coming from a student 
only twenty-three years of age, yet indicating a sinologist already of the first 
order, thenceforward fixed upon M. Remusat the atlention of the few persons 
who cultivated this literature in Europe, and all were eager to commence a 
correspondence with him. The most illustrious members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, struck with the extraordinary talents of the 
young physician, were at the same time filled with alarm at his exposure to the 
then universal law of conscription, and that a life of so much promise should 
be risked in a field of battle. The Academy ventured to appeal to the Emperor, 
and to solicit an honourable exemption in favour of M. Remusat : the applica- 
tion was complied with, and science, for this reason, as well as for others^ 
incurred an immense obligation to Napoleon. 

Our young orientalist, to whom the printed Chinese books in the Paris 
Library could not be refused, soon perceived the certain advantage which must 
accrue from the Mandshoo translations of those identical works; and he 
accordingly applied himself with zeal to the study of the language of the con- 
querors of China, conjointly with the Chinese. The Mongol and the Tibetan 
dialects likewise engaged his attention, and he made as rapid a progress in 
acquiring them as was practicable with the feeble «nd imperfect means withiu 
his reach. 
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In 1814, at the suggestion of the illustrious Baron de Sucy, a minister who 
\iras a patron of the arts, induced Louis XVIII. to found two chairs, of Chinese 
and of Sanscrit, in the Royal College of France. M. Abel-Rcmusat was iiouii- 
nated to the former, which he filled with honour until his death. Taught by 
his own experience, he felt it to be his duty to facilitate his pupils’ acquisition 
of the Chinese by the publication of a Chinese grammar. This excellent work, 
which is a model of perspicuity and method, appeared in 18^2, and has 
powerfully contributed to disseminate a knowledge of Chinese throughout the 
continent of Europe. Two years before, M. Remusat had published the first 
volume of his Recherches sur les Langties Tarlares, Uis original intention 
was merely to give a sketch of the nature of the Mandshoo, Mongol, Turkish 
and Tibetan dialects, in a small octavo volume ; but particular reasons induced 
him to extend the work, in which he comprehended a variety of very important 
researches concerning the literature of the nations just mentioned. The 
second volume, which was to contain the original texts translated in the first, 
with vocabularies and examples, has never appeared. 

Having been elected a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, Ml Remusat communicated to that learned body a cousiilerablc num- 
ber of papers, many of which are of the utmost importance ; we mention the 
following only : on “ the Political Relations of Christian Princes with the 
Mongol Emperors,” on the IJfc and Opinions of the Chinese Philosopher 
Laou-tszei” and on “ the Origin of the Chinese Characters.” His fjapors on 
various questions relative to the Geography of Central Asia,” which were 
also read before the Academy, are of less value. M. Remusat was no geogra- 
pher, and he wanted the requisite materials for comparing the geographical 
opinions, respecting the state of central Asia, recorded by Chinese authors, 
with modern information. It must be admitted that he was greatly deceived 
with regard to the position of Karakorum, the capital of tlie immediate succes- 
sors of Chinghiz Khan. In his Remarks on the Extension of the Chinese 
Empire towards the West,” he has likewise been led into error, by confound- 
ing the name of the city of Tharas^ on the Syr Daria, with that of the river 
Talasy in central Asia, which is situated several degrees further to the cast. 
This circumstance has vitiated the whole of his geographical system respecting 
these countries, by occasioning him to fix too far to the west several places in 
the north-west of the Chinese empire. 

In the Notices et Extraits de la Biblioiheque du Roi, M. Abcl-Remusat has 
inserted two works of very considerable importance; one is an edition of the 
Chinese and Mandshoo text of the Chung yung of Confucius, with translations 
and notes ; the other, a complete analysis of the great Chinese and Japanese 
encyclopaedia, published in 1713. The latter exhibits the author not only as a 
philologist and orientalist, but also as a distinguished naturalist. 

The translation of romances, and other specimens of the polite literature of 
China, into an European tongue, presents difficulties far greater than that of 
historical or philosophical works. The latter arc generally accompanied by 
excellent commentaries, whilst the romances abound with proverbial and vulgar 
expressions, and allusions to circumstances or events with which we are unac- 
quainted. These very difficulties offered an attraction to M. Remusat, and 
incited him to undertake the translation of the keaou le^ which he pub- 
lished under the title of The Two Female Cousins.” This work, which was 
executed with surprising ability and spirit, chiefly contributed to make the 
author known to the world at large, which commonly pays little attention to 
the productions of philologists and orientalists. If he has, now and then, 
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fallen into mistakes in his explanation of certain figurative and metaphorical 
terms, we should attribute these errors to the ignorance which exists in Europe 
regarding the manners of China, and not to any want of skill or of familiarity 
with the Chinese language. 

It would be tedious to enumerate in this place all the other works published 
by M. R^imusat; we shall therefore confine our notice to those he has left in 
manuscript : they are three in number, two of which, unfortunately, are un- 
finished. 

M. Rcmusat, so early as 1814, had copied entirely a philosophical dic- 
tionary of the Biiddhic religion, printed at Peking in five languages, namely, 
Sanscrit (written in Tibetan characters), Tibetan, Mandshoo, Mongol, and 
Chinese. He added to the transcript a Latin translation, made, it is true, at 
a period when it could not be exempt from errors, inasmuch as the true system 
of Buddhism was not then known, but with our present information it would 
not be difficult to rectify these errors. It was the author's intention to do 
this ; he wished, moreover, to add an ample commentary to the work ; and he 
contemplated the editing of it conjointly with that learned Indian scholar, 
M. E. Burnouf, who has applied himself particularly to researches into the 
subject of the ancient religion and philosophical systems of the Hindus, and 
who, from his profound acquaintance with the Sanscrit, the Pali, and other dia- 
lects of India, would have been able to supply whatever was deficient in 
M. Remusat. Such a work, thus executed, would have formed an unerring 
guide in the labyrinth of Buddhic metaphysics, and removed most of the diffi- 
culties which still prevent it from being perfectly comprehended. 

The second work left by M- Rcmusat is a “ Translation of the Fiih ktuX) Arc,” 
or the narrative of the journey undertaken by the bonze Che fa been and his 
companions across Tartary, the cast of Persia, and Hindustan, in search of the 
books of the law of Buddha, and to visit the holy places Which had been saiicti' 
fied by the presence of that legislator. This translation is quite complete ; 
unhappily, it is unintelligible without geographical, historical, and philosopliical 
notes, which, executed by the hand of a master, cannot have been more than 
half perfected by the author. It must be a matter of extreme difficulty to put 
the finishing stroke to this work, according to its present plan, since it would 
demand an editor who has gone through the prodigious and toilsome investiga- 
tions into the subject of Buddhism, which occupied M. Remusat eight years, 
and who has acquired all the knowledge he had accumulated. Yet, it may be 
possible, perhaps^ to explain that portion of the text left without a commen- 
tary, by short notes extracted from Chinese works and other sources. It was 
the intention of M. Remusat that this work should have been published by the 
Oriental Translation Committee, which has announced tlie work as about to 
appear under its auspices : it is now supposed that tijc French government 
will print it, in its present state, at the royal press at Paris. 

The third work left behind by our author is a “Natural History of the 
Eastern Countries of Asia.” Those vast regions have been hitherto concealed 
from scientific investigations ; few travellers have been permitted to visit the 
interior of China, Japan, and Tartary. The missionaries, to whom we are 
indebted for such valuable disquisitions on the history and nnticpnties of those 
countries, had it not in their power to furnish more than a superficial account 
of their plants, animals, or minerals. None of those indiviiluals, whom zeal 
for proselytisni heretofore led to China and Japan, had made the natural 
sciences a special object of study. A few of the travellers, to whom political 
missions have occasionally opened the avenues of those empires, were better 
Asiai, Jour, N.S. V OL. 9. No. 34. T 
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qualified in this respect; but time and opportunity were almost invariably 
wanting to enable them to form correct ideas respecting the natural history of 
the eastern portion of the old continent. This grievous blank in our informa* 
tion was apparent in matters which related to geology, the geography of plants, 
the dispersion of the animal species, but especially in what concerned medi- 
cine, rural and domestic economy, agriculture, and commerce. In the dic- 
tionaries which we now possess of the Chinese themselves, nearly all the pro- 
ductions of the three kingdoms of nature are designated merely by vague terms, 
in this manner : name of a tree ; name of a plant, — of a stone — of a bird,” 
&c. M. Remusat undertook to remedy this inconvenience. In the absence of 
a thorough exploration of these eastern countries, books and figures, painted and 
engraved, afforded some information respecting their principal products. The 
Chinese and the Japanese possess very extensive treatises on natural history. 
They contain descriptions and frequently figures of all the subjects of the three 
kingdoms which have attracted the attention of the natives. By combining 
these two resources, descriptions and plates, we may, in many cases, deter- 
mine exactly, or at least proximately, the genus and even the species of the 
object. This was the laborious work undertaken by M. Remusat, aided by the 
science of such men as Brown, G. Cuvier, F. Cuvier, Correa dc Serra, Jussieu, 
Petit Thouars, Valenciennes, Walckenaer, &c. In order successfully to 
accomplish such a work, the first thing to be done was to collect from all the 
original treatises, --Chinese, Japanese, Mandshoo, Mongol, &c.,-»thc whole 
of the denominations; next to determine their synonymes, first with each 
other, and then with our scientific nomenclatures. This has been done by M. 
Remusat ; and this portion of his work, classed alphabetically, is completely 
finished, with the exception of a few branches of zoology, which it would not 
be difficult to complete. Unfortunately, the original descriptions are not 
translated ; but even Vithout this, the work would deserve to be published, 
since it would afibrd the means of understanding Chinese and Japanese works 
on technology and agriculture, which has been hitherto impracticable, on 
account of our ignorance of the significations of the names in natural history. 

The preliminary labours requisite for this great work furnished M. Remusat 
with materials for a general sketch of the Chinese system of natural history. 
It appeared to him the more interesting to examine what had been, in this res- 
pect, the march of the human mind in the eastern regions of Asia, because 
those countries are almost the only ones in the old continent which have not 
been subjected to the influence, more or less direct, of the method of Aris- 
totle, the common preceptor of most nations in the West and in modern Asia. 
With the talent and perspicuity which distinguish all the productions of the 
learned Parisian professor, he has digested his observations in a paper on ** the 
State of the Natural Sciences amongst the Nations of Eastern Asia,” which 
has never yet appeared in print, and which Madame Remusat, the author’s 
widow, has placed in our hands for publication.* 

* The first portion of this paper appears In our present numfxrr. 
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MR. ATKINSON’S TRANSLATION OF THE SHAH-NAMEH.* 

Tub Ori«ntal Translation Committee, notwithstanding the many valu- 
able works which they have been the instrument of transferring into Eng- 
lish literature from the languages of the East, have not laid the country 
under greater obligations, than by their patronage of this translation of the 
Shdh-Nameh. The names of the two most distinguished poets of Persia, 
Firdausi and Hafez, are familiar enougli to the ears of English readers, 
but their works arc almost as little known amongst us as the Zendaveata 
or the Rig-veda. The truth is that, besides the habitual aversion of Euro- 
peans to the study of oriental literature, it must be confessed that its pro- 
ductions are rarely placed before them in a form which is very attractive. 
Oriental scholars, who are capable of follo^ving the wild and eccentric 
(lights of an Eastern imagination, and of penetrating the immeasurable 
depths of Persian mysticism, arc shocked at versions which are not close 
and faithful. Yet who can endure poetry transprosed? and how few 
unite to a just perception of the beauties of the original, the genius and 
mechanical skill requisite to transfuse those beauties into English verse, 
which can please the refined and fastidious taste of the present generation ? 
Most of our translations from Persian poetry are either close renderings 
of the language^ in prose, or copies, in verse, which the Persian autlior 
would have some difficulty in recognizing as even an imitation of himself. 

In venturing upon a translation of Firdausi, there is another obstacle to 
be encountered, namely, the extreme length of the Shdk-Ndfneh. Sixty 
thousand couplets could not, probably, be rendered into English verse in 
much less than a quarter of a million of lines, which, reckoning the same 
number per page as in the work before us, w^ould fill seventeen tolerably 
tliick octavo volumes. 

A sense of all these inconveniences induced us to project, a short time 
back, the publishing in this journal succinct reviews of oriental authors, with 
occasional translations of remarkable passages, which, we were of opinion, 
would contribute to render the study of those authors more popular, and 
enable the English reader to form more just and accurate ideas of the 
nature and merits of their productions. This scheme we commenced, in 
our fourth volume, by a review of Gulistan of Saadi, and a coadjutor 
was employed in a similar task upon the Shdh-Ndmeh of Firdausi, when 
the appearance of Mr. Atkinson’s work induced him to forego his laborious 
occupation, inasmuch as Mr. Atkinson has filled up, upon a larger and 
grander scale, the same outline which he had sketched for his own review. 

Not having yet had sufiicient time to bestow, upon the work before us, 
the degree of attention requisite to speak critically upon its merits as a 
translation, we shall confine our present notice to a brief analysis, in order 
that the reader may be enabled to form some judgment of it ; reserving, 
perhaps, to a future occasion a more elaborate review. 

* The Shih-NAmeh of the Persian poet Firdausi, translated and abridged in prose and verse, with 
Notes and Illustrations. Uy 'Jamks Atkinson, Esq., of the lion. East<India Company’s Bengal 
Medical Service. London. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund, 1832, Murray ; Parbury, 
Allen, and Co. 
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Mr. Atkinson has been long known to oriental scholars as a proficient 
in the language of Firdausi^ and his occasional poetical publications have 
taught English readers to appreciate his taste and acquirements in Englisli 
poetry.* He tells us, in liis preface, that twenty-five years ago he con- 
templated such an abstract of the Shdh-Nameh as the present, which he 
brought to a conclusion in 1829. It will not be displeasing, therefore, to 
our readers, to have his opinion of the chef d'wuvre of the Persian 
Homer: — 

The Shah^Nameh is indeed a history in rhyme. It comprises the annals and 
achievements of the ancient kings of Persia, from KaiOimers down to the in- 
vasion and conquest of that empire by the Saracens, in 630, an estimated 
period of more than 3,600 years ! It was finished early in the eleventh cen- 
tury, gathered from the talcs and legends for ages traditionally knqwn through- 
out the country, and in accordance with that origin, it abounds in adventures 
of the most wild and romantic description, in prodigious efforts of strength 
and valour, and there are heroines to be met with in the Persian bard as in- 
trepid and beautiful as ever vanquished heart or wielded sword in western 
poetry. It is, in fact, considered one of the finest productions of the kind 
which Oriental, or rather, perhaps, Mahommedan nations can boast ; and 
though the general character of Persian composition is well known to be ex- 
cess of ornament and inflation of style, the language of Firdausi is compa- 
ratively 'simple, and possesses a greater portion of the energy and grace of our 
own poets than has been commonly admitted, as will be seen from the copious 
notes and illustrations at the end of this work. His verse is exquisitely smooth 
and flowing, and never interrupted by inverted and harsh forms of construc- 
tion. He is perhaps the sweetest as well as the most sublime poet of Persia. 
In epic grandeur he is above all, and be is. besides, one of the easiest to be 
understood. 

The preface, which is an enlargement of that prefixed to Jiis translation 
of the episode of Sohrab, published in J8H, contains a biography of Fir- 
dausi,— if the scanty and unsatisfactory details to be gleaned from eastern 
authors respecting his history can be so called, — in which, however, little 
could be added by the industry of Mr. Atkinson to the facts recorded 
by Doulet-shah, whose life of the poet lias been given in this journal.^ 
Some remarks are also introduced upon tlic hero of the Shdh-Ndmehy the 
redoubtable Rustem, the points of analogy between whom and tlic Her- 
cules of the Grecian mythology have been ingeniously discussed by Sir 
William Ouscley. 

The work itself is abridged into a readable form in the following manner. 
The historical and traditional matter is condensed into a summary, more 
or less detailed, of the substance; the splendid passages are translated 
fully in verse. By this means, the reader has a connected view of the 
whole poem, its characters, the battle-scenes, the romantic incidents, and 
the historical events of the thirty-six centuries. The invocation, which con- 
tains the remarkable compliment to King Mahmood, composed by the poet 
in the royal presence, at his first introduction, is given by Mr. Atkinson 

* See hia translation of the Rape of the Bucket of Tassoui, a highly creditable specimen of skill in a 
very difficult department of verse. 

t Sjc Aaiat* Joum* vol. xxvii. p. oiH}, 
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fully in rhyme, which, in elegance and closeness to the original, affords a 
very favourable specimen of his skill. The translation of the beautiful epi- 
sode of Sohrab, which is abridged in the body of the work, and now revised 
and augmented^ is inserted at the end. 

We may here observe that Firdausi's verse is uniformly the same, con- 
sisting of eleven syllables, like that of Anstey's Bath Guide ; but Mr. At- 
kinson, judiciously, we think, in order to introduce an agreeable variety; 
has adopted different metres, as well as both rhyme and blank verse. 

Having thus briefly stated the plan of the Avork, from which it will be 
seen that it is intended not for the oriental scholar alone but for general 
perusal, we proceed to give a few specimens of its execution. We begin 
with a short extract from the story of Jemshid, so renowned for his learn- 
ing and wisdom. 

After the lapse of seven hundred years, however, inordinate ambition in- 
flamed the heart of Jcmshld, and, having assembled all the illnstrious person- 
ages and learned men in his dominions before him, he said to them : — “ Tell 
me if there exists, or ever existed, in all the world, a king of such magnifi- 
cence and power as I am They unanimously replied : — “ Thou art, alone, 
the mightiest, the most victorious: there is no equal to thee!” The just 
God beheld this foolish pride and vanity with displeasure, and, as a punish- 
ment, cast him from the government of an empire into a state of utter degra- 
dation and misery. 

All looked upon the tlirone, and heard and saw 
Nothing but Jemsliid, he alone was king, 

Absorbing every thought ; and in their praise, 

And adoration of tiiat mortal man. 

Forgot the worship of the great Creator. 

'Fhen proudly thus he to his nobles spoke. 

Intoxicated with their loud applause : 

1 am unequalled, for to me the earth 
Owes all its science ; never did exist 
A sovereignty like mine, beneficent 
And glorious, driving from the populous land 
Disease and want. Domestic joy and rest 
Proceed from me ; all that is good and great 
Waits my behest ; the universal voice 
Declares the splendour of my government, 

Beyond whatever human heart conceived. 

And me the only monarch of tlic w'orbl.’* 

— Soon as these words had parted from his lips, — 

Words impious, and insulting to high heaven, — 

His earthly grandeur fiided: — then all tongues 
Grew clamorous and bold. The day of Jemshid 
Passed into gloom, his brightness all obscured. 

What said the Moralist? “ When thou wort a king 
Thy subjects were obedient, but whoever 
Proudly neglects the worship of his God, 

Brings desolation on his house and home.*’ 

— And when he marked the insolence of his people. 

He knew the wrath of Heaven had been provoked, 

, And terror overcame him. 

Jemshid now become a wanderer, and Zohak, having 
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throne, had sent spies, in every direction to intercept the unfortunate 

prince. 

When Zoli&k received intelligence of the apprehension of his enemy, he 
ordered him to be brought before the throne, that he might enjoy the triumph. 
All fixed their gaze upon the captive king, 

Loaded vrith chains; his hands behind his back; 

The ponderous fetters passing from his neck 
Down to his feet ; oppressed with shame he stood. 

Like the narcissus bent with heavy dew. 

Zohak received him with a scornful smile. 

Where is thy diadem, thy throne ; 

Where is thy kingdom, where thy sovereign rule ; 

Thy laws and royal ordinances — where, 

Where arc they now ? What change is this that fate 
Has wrought upon thee ?'* Jemshld thus rejoined : 

** Unjustly am I brought in chains before thee. 

Betrayed, insulted— thou the cause of all ; 

And yet thou wouldst appear to feel my wrongs !'* 

Incensed at this defiance, mixed with scorn. 

Fiercely Zoh^k replied, Then choose thy death ; 

Shall I behead thee, stab thee, or impale thee. 

Or with an arrow's point transfix thy heart? 

What is thy choice ?*’ — ** Since I am in thy power. 

Do with me what thou wilt — why should I dread 
Thy utmost vengeance, why express a wish 
To save my body from a moment’s pain ?*' 

As soon as Zohfik heard these words, he resolved upon a horrible deed 
of vengeance. He ordered two planks to be brought, and Jemsliid being 
fastened down between them, his body was divided the whole length with a 
saw, making, says Firdausi, two figures of Jemsliid out of odc I 
Why do mankind upon this fleeting world 
Place their affections ? Wickedness alone 
Is nourished into freshness; sounds of death, too, 

Are ever on the gale to wear out life. 

My heart is satisfied— O Heaven ! no more. 

Free me at once from tliis continual sorrow. 

The tyrant’s cruelty and oppression had become intolerable. He was con- 
stantly shedding blood, and committing every species of crime. 

Hie serpents still on human brains were fed. 

And every day two youthful victims bled ; 

The sword, still ready— thirsting still to strike. 

Warrior and slave were sacrificed alike. 

At that period there lived a man named Gavah, a blacksmith, remarkably 
strong and brave, and who had a large family. Upon the day on which it fell 
to the lot of two of his children to be killed to feed the serpents, he rose up 
with indignation in presence of the king, and said : 

** Thou art the king, but wherefore on my head 
Cast fire and ashes ? If thou hast the form 
Of hissing dragon, why to me be cruel ? 

Why give the brains of my beloved children 
As serpeiit-food, and talk of doing justice?” 

At this bold speech the monarch was dismayed, 

And scarcely knowing what he did, released 
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The blacksmith’s sons. How leapt the father’s heart ? 

How warmly ho embraced his darling boys ! 

But now Zoh^k directs that Gavah’s name 
Shall bo inscribed upon the register. 

Soon as the blacksmith sees it written there, 

'Wrathful he turns towards the chiefs assembled, 

Kxclaimingloiid : Arc ye then men, or what, 

Leagued with a Demon !” All astonished heard, 

And saw him tear the hated register. 

And cast it under foot with rage and scorn. 

Gavah having thus reviled the king bitterly, and destroyed the register of 
blood, departed from the court, and took his children along with him. After 
he had gone away, the nobles said to the king ; 

Why should reproaches, sovereign of the world, 

Be thus permitted ? Why the royal scroll 
Torn in thy presence, with a look and voice 
Of proud defiance, by tlie rebel blacksmith ? 

So fierce his bearing, that he seems to be 
A bold confederate of this Feridun.** 

Zohak replied ; I know not what o'crcamc me. 

But when I saw him, with such vehemence 
Of grief and wild distraction, strike his forehead, 

Lamenting o’er his children, doomed to death, 

Amazement seized my heart, and chained my will. 

What may become of this, Heaven only knows, 

For none can pierce the veil of destiny.** 

Gavah, meanwliilc, with warning voice set forth 
What wTOiigs the nation suffered, and there came 
Multitudes round him, who called out aloud 
For justice! justice! On his javelin's point 
He fixed his leathern apron for a banner, 

And, lifting it on high, he went abroad 
To call the people to a task of vengeance. 

Wherever it was seen crowds followed fast. 

Tired of the cruel tyranny they sun'ered. 

** Let us unite with Feridun," he cried, 

“ And from Zohak’s oppression we are free !’* 

And still he called aloud, and all obeyed 

Who heard him, high and low. Anxious he sought 

For Ferldfui, not knowing his retreat ; 

But still he hoped success would crown his search. 

The hour arrived, and when he saw the youtli. 

Instinctively he knew him, andtlianked Heaven 
For that good fortune. Then the leathern banner 
Was splendidly adorned with gold and jewels, 

And called the flag of Gavah. From that time 
It was a sacred symbol ; every king 
In future, on succeeding to the throne. 

Did honour to that banner, the true sign 
Of royalty, in veneration held. 

Rustem is appointed by his father Z6.1 to discover the retreat of Kai- 
kob4d, and raise him to the sovereignly of Persia. 

Rustem accordingly mounted Rakush, and accompanied by a powerful force, 
pursued his way towards the mountain Alberz ; and though the road was in- 
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Tested by the troops of Afrdsiy4b, he valiantly overcame every difficulty that 
was opposed to his progress. On reaching the vicinity of Alberz, he observed 
a beautiful spot of ground studded with luxuriant trees, and watered by glit- 
tering rills. There too, sitting Upon a throne, placed in the shade on the 
flowery margin of a stream, he saw a young man, surrounded by a company 
of friends and attendants, and engaged at a gorgeous entertainment. Rustem, 
when he came near, was hospitably invited to partake of the feast : but this 
he declined, saying, that he was on an important mission to Alberz, which 
forbade the enjoyment of any pleasure till his task was accomplished ; in short, 
that he was in search of Kai-kobad : but upon being told that he would there 
receive intelligence of him, he alighted and approached the bank of the stream 
where the company was assembled. The young man who was seated upon 
the golden throne took hold of the hand of Rustem, and filling up a goblet 
with wine, gave another to his guest, and asked him at whose command or 
suggestion he was in search of Kai-kobad. Rustem replied, that he was sent 
by his father Zdl, and frankly communicated to him the special object they 
had in view. The young man, delighted with the information, immediately 
discovered himself, acknowledged that he was Kai-kobad, and then Rustem 
respectfully hailed him as the sovereign of Persia. 

The banquet was resumed again — 

And, hark, the softly warbled strain, 

As harp and flute, in union sweet. 

The voices of the singers meet. 

The black-cyed damsels now display 
Their art in many an amorous lay ; 

And now tlic song is loud and clear, 

And speaks of llusfetn*s welcome here. 

This is a day, a glorious day, 

That drives ungenial tbouglits away ; 

This is a day to make us glad. 

Since Rustem comes for Kai-kobad ; 

O, let us pass our time in glee. 

And talk of Jemsbid*s majesty, 

Tlie pomp and glory of bis reign. 

And still the sparkling goblet drain. — 

Come, Saki, fill the wine-cup high, 

And let not ev’n its brim be dry ; 

For wine alone has power to part 
The rust of sorrow from the heart. 

Drink to the king, in merry mood, 

Since fortune smiles, and wine is good ; 

And ever choose those things divine, 

Night, and a mistress, lights, and wine. 

The Heavens may ofl our choice condeinn. 

But be not thou displeased with them. 

Quaffing red wine is better far 
Than shedding blood in strife, or war : 

Man is but dust, and why should be 
Become a fire of enmity ? 

Drink deep, all other cares resign. 

For what can vie with ruby wine !*’ 

One of the exploits of the warrior Giw presents a very animated pic- 
ture. 
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At the period when Giw arrived on the banks of the Jihun^ the stream was 
very rapid and formidable, and he requested the ferrymen to produce their 
certificates to shew themselves equal to their duty. They pretended that their 
certificates were lost, but demanded for their fare the black horse upon which 
Giw rode. Giw replied, that he could not part with his favourite horse; and 
they rejoined, ** Then give us the damsel who accompanies you.” Giw answer* 
ed and said, “ This is not a damsel, but the mother of that youth !” — ^“Then,** 
observed the}", give us the youth’s crown.” But Giw told them that he 
could not comply with their demand ; yet he was ready to reward them with 
money to any extent. The pertinacious ferrymen, who were not anxious for 
money, then demanded his armour, and this was also refused; and such was 
their independence or their effrontery, that they replied, “ If not one of these 
four things you are disposed to grant, cross the river as best you may.” Giw 
whispered to Kai-khosrau, and told him that there was no time for delay. 
“ When Gavah, the blacksmith,” said he, rescued thy great ancestor, Feri- 
dun, he passed the stream in his armour without impediment; and why should 
we, in a cause of equal glory, hesitate for a moment ?” Under the inspiring 
influence of an auspicious omen, and confiding in the protection of the 
Almighty, Kat-khosrau at once impelled his foaming horse into the river; his 
mother, Ferangis, followed with equal intrepidity, and then Giw ; and not- 
withstanding the perilous passage, they all successfully overcame the boiling 
surge, and landed in safety, to the utter amazement of the ferrymen, who of 
course had expected they would be drowned. 

It so happened that at the moment they touched the shore, Afrasiyab with 
his army arrived, and had the mortification to see the fugitives on the other 
bank, beyond his reach. His wonder was equal to his disappointment. 

** Wliat spirits must they have to brave 
Tlic terrors of that l)oiling wave — 

With steed and harness riding o*er 
Ttic billows to the furtlier shore !’* 

-—It was a cheering sight, they say. 

To see how well they kept their way ; 

How Ferangis impelled tier horse 
Across that awful torrent’s course, 

Guiding him with heroic hand, 

To reach unhurt the friendly strand. 

Afrasiyab continued for some time mute with astonishment and vexation, 
and when he recovered, ordered the ferrymen to get ready their boats to pass 
him over the river; but Human dissuaded him from that measure, saying that 
they could only convey a few troops, and they would doubtless be received by 
a large force of the enemy on the other side. At these words, Afrasiyab 
seemed to devour his own blood with grief and indignation, and immediately 
retracing his steps, returned to Turan. 

As soon as Giw entered within the boundary of the Persian empire, he 
poured out thanksgivings to God for his protection, and sent intelligence to 
Kaus of the safe arrival of the party in his dominions. The king rejoiced ex- 
ccedingly, and appointed an honorary deputation under the direction of Gu- 
darz, to meet the young prince on the road. On first seeing him, the king 
moved forward to receive him ; and weeping affectionately, kissed his eyes and 
face, and had a throne prepared for him exactly like his own, upon which he 
seated him ; and calling the nobles and warriors of the land together, com- 
manded them to obey him. All readily promised' their allegiance, excepting 
.hiai. Jour. N.S.Vol. 9. No. 34. U 
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T 6 S 9 who left the court in disgust, and repairing forthwith to the house of 
Friburz, one of the sons of Kahs, told him that he would only pay homage 
and obedience to him, and not to the infant whom Giw had just brought out 
of a desert. Next day the great men and leaders were again assembled to de- 
clare publicly by an official act their fealty to Kai-khosrau, and Tus was also 
invited to the banquet, which was held on the occasion, but he refused to go. 
Giw was deputed to repeat the invitation ; and he then said, ** I shall pay 
homage to Friburz, as the heir to the throne, and to no other. 

** For is he not the son of Kal-kaus, 

And wortliy of tlie icgal crown and throne ? 

I want not any of the race of Poshung— . 

None of the proud Turanian dynasty — 

Fruitless has been thy peril, Giw, to bring 
A silly child among us, to defraud 
The rightful prince of his inheritance !** 

Giw, in reply, vindicated the character and attainments of Khosrau ; but Tus 
was not to be appeased. He therefore returned to his father and communi- 
cated to him what had occurred. Giidarz was roused to great wrath by this 
resistance to the will of the king, and at once took twelve thousand men and 
his seventy-eight kinsmen, together with Giw, 'and proceeded to support his 
cause by force of arms. Tus, apprized of his intentions, prepared to meet 
him, but was reluctant to commit himself by engaging in a civil war, and said, 
internally: 

If I unslieath the sword of strife, 

Numbers on cither side will fall, 

1 would not sacrifice the life 

Of one who owns my sovereign's thrall. 

My country would abhor the deed, 

And may I never see the hour 
When Persia's sons are doomed to bleetl. 

But when opposed to foreign power ! 

The cause must be botli good and true. 

And if their blood in war must flow. 

Will it not seem of brighter hue. 

When shed to crush the Tartar foe?" 

These specimens will furnish the reader wnth some idea of the mode of 
translation adopted by Mr. Atkinson, and of the amusement they will find 
ill this popular transcript of the Persian Iliad. Many of the romances in 
the Shdh Natneh are of high dramatic interest • such, for example, as the 
loves of Zal and Riidabeh, the affecting story of Sohrab, the loves of 
Byzun and Manijch, and the story of Sai&wush. 

The entertaining notes and illustrations in the work display learning and 
research. The elegant translation from the Saki-ndmeh of Hafez be- 
ginning — 

Saki ! ere our life decline. 

Bring the ruby -tinted wine 

which sJiows that the translator is as much at home in anacreontic as in epic 
poetry, we would cite, but that it has already been inserted in this Journal.* 

We must not omit to notice that the Oriental Translation Committee 
have justly considered this translation deserving of one of the royal gold 
medals. 


« see O. S. Vol. 111. p. 114. 
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UAMMOHUN ROY* TRANSLATION OF THE VEDAS* 

This is a republication of some translations from the Sanscrit and con- 
troversial tracts and letters^ printed by the author in India, the most im- 
portant of which (the translations of the V^das^ for example) have been 
published, more or less fully, in the early numbers of this Journal. A 
detailed and critical examination of this work, which embodies, in a convenient 
and authentic form, some valuable materials for appreciating the real cha- 
racter of pure Brahminical theology, is, therefore, uncalled for. 

The abridgment of the Vedanty or Resolution of all the Veds," 
which establishes the unity of the Supreme Being, and that he alone is tlic 
object of propitiation and worship,*' will teach those who declaim against 
Hinduism that they have something to learn as well as something to unlearn. 
It must be recollected that the enlightened translator is now a convert to 
Unitarian Christianity. 

The summary of the design of these celebrated writings is thus given by 
Rammohun Roy, in his introduction to the present work : 

I feel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these writings, to 
facilitate the comprehension of their purport, as being foreign to the generality 
of European readers. The Veds (or properly speaking, the spiritual parts of 
them) uniformly declare, that man is prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce 
the object or objects of his veneration and worship (though admitted to be 
unknown) to tangible forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excel- 
lent according to his own notions ; whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its 
origin, and perverts the true course of intellect to vain fancies. These autho- 
rities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a deity after human ima- 
gination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches towards the sur- 
rounding objects, viewed either collectively or individually, bearing in mind 
their regular, wise, and wonderful combinations and arrangements ; since such 
researches cannot fail, they affirm, to lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a Su- 
preme Existence, who so sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is every 
where traced through the universe. The same Veds represent rites and external 
worship addressed to the planets and elementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to deified heroes, as intended for persons of mean capacity ; 
but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, benevolence, and self-con- 
trol, as the only means of securing bliss. 

♦ Translation of several Principal Books, Passages, and Texts of the Veds, and of some oontrovenisl 
works on Brahmuuical Theology. By Uajaii Rammohun Roy. Second Edition. London, ISaSZ. 
Parbury, Allen, and Co. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE REIGN OF THE 
EMPEROR KHEEN LUNG. 

{Continued from p, 58 .) 

In 1773, W&n fiih, being unable to advance farther than mount Seih ling, 
pitched his camp at Moogom. Thence he despatched Tung theen peYh, with a 
considerable detachment, to reconnoitre the enemy towards Dimda. In the 
sixth moon, Sonom secretly commissioned a person of Little Kin chhwan, 
named Tsitwandoor, to proceed from the valley of Mel wo kow, in order to 
excite the Tibetans, who had submitted, to revolt again. On his way he fell 
in with the detachment of Tung theen pelh, which he attacked, and entirely cut 
off. The enemy also came from the other side of the mountains and harrassed 
the Chinese camp near Moogom, intercepted their supplies, and having for 
some time stopped the course of the river which runs through the valley, 
suddenly opened it again, when the waters rushed into the camp, and com- 
pletely wasted it : the loss of the Chinese amounted to 3,000 men, and W^n 
fOh was taken prisoner. In consequence of this disaster. Little Kin chhwan 
again fell into the power of the enemy. Akwe'i now saw that it was indispen- 
saible to seize upon every one of the small forts in Sang ghe dzung, Yodzn, and 
Kaya, and to exterminate their inhabitants. With this view he pitched his 
tent at Oongoor lung ; thence he marched westwards through Okshi, whilst 
Ming leang, who had been appointed to command under him, penetrated by 
Marly. In the tenth moon, i,e. in the month of December 1773, they joined 
Fung shingghe at Djosghia. Within five days, Akwei took by assault Dziiri, 
Akamyu, Mooramba, Looding dzung, and Minggo dzang, and advanced 
against Memo. On the other side, Ming leang took Tely, Tlhjai, Chthdans, 
and Debdian ; and thus the two divisions occupied Little Kin chhwan. 

In the beginning of 1774, Akwei prepared for the siege of Guga. Before 
that place is a high and very steep mountain, called Lobowa, which it was 
necessary to occupy before any operation could be undertaken against the 
place itself. The task vras difficult, as the imperial troops were obliged to 
contend at every step with the mountaineers, who fought heroically, making 
a fortress of each of their little houses. It was, therefore, but very slowly 
and with great difficulty that Akwe'i could make any progress among the moun- 
tains of Great Kin chhwan ; enemies, in every ravine, annoyed his troops, 
and even the women and children rolled large pieces of rock down upon them, 
by which many were crushed to death. The whole of that year 1774 was con- 
sumed in these skirmishes, which were excessively fatiguing to the Chinese 
army. It was not till the fifth moon of that year that Akwe'i, having taken 
Garangga, arrived before L^ 00 wei, the usual residence of Sonom. After a 
siege and bombardment of three months, he took this strong place; yet not 
before Sonom, with his family, his court and troops, had withdrawn across 
the mountains, as far as the opposite extremity of Great Kin chhwan. 

There was a town called Gara'i, very strong by situation as well as by the 
artificial works which protected it. In this place Sonom shut himself up, 
with the best of his troops, whilst his army took up a position in the vicinity, in 
order to defend the approaches. Akwei, when master of La 00 we'i, halted 
there for some time, in order to give repose to his men, and to make the 
necessary preparations. At length the Mandshoo army arrived near Gara'i. 
What Akwe'i had done in besieging the capital and the other important posts, 
be repeated here with still more diligence and zeal. It was necessary to sur- 
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round the whole mountain on which Garai is situated, in order to prevent 
Sonom from escaping, as he had done at L& oo we'i, Akwei*s object was not 
only to render himself master of this place, but likewise of the person of the 
rebel prince. At length, in December Sonom, alarmed at being sur- 

rounded, meditated submission, and asked a truce for a few days, in order to 
prepare his terms. Akwe'i consented, and the Tibetan prince sent him his 
mother Atsang, his aunt Atsing, and his sister, as hostages for his fidelity. 
He proposed that his own life and the lives of all his people should be spared, 
nn<l that he should be again permitted to govern subordinate to the emperor. 
Akwei replied that the question was of too great importance for him to decide; 
lie advised him to rely upon his sovereign*s clemency, and to deliver himself 
up freely into his hands. Sonom, however, did not consider it prudent to act 
upon this advice. 

Akwe'i wrote to the emperor, and while waiting for his reply, pushed on 
the siege vigorously. When Kheen lung received his general’s letter, he con- 
sidered this long war as now terminateiL He replied, that Akwei might assure 
the rebel of the pardon of his crimes, in case he would surrender immediately ; 
that he might even promise him that he should be left in the government of 
his subjects, not, however, in the mountains of Kin chhwan, but in such a 
part of the Chinese dominions as should be pointed out to him. When Akwei 
offered these terms to Sonom, the latter replied that he would rather bury 
himself under the ruins of his country than accept them ; and he now defend- 
ed himself with desperation. In January I77f>» the corps of Ming Icang and 
Foo tlh having joined Akwei, the Chinese army closely invested the retreat of 
Sonom, who, in March following, was compelled to surrender, with his family 
and about ^,000 soldiers he had left. Akwei then set fire to Gara'i, and razed 
it to its very foundations. 

Khijcn lung ordered the Tibetan prince and his family to be conveyed to 
Peking, whither his general also sent the head of Sang ghe sang, the king of 
Kin chhwan, who had died during these transactions. The too credulous 
Sonom had no doubt that he should be left in the enjoyment of his life and 
liberty at Peking, and did not think of destroying himself, as he at first intend- 
ed. The good treatment he received from the Chinese general, the courteous 
manner in which he was attended on the journey, and the liberty he enjoyed of 
seeing his family, greatly contributed to nourish his hopes. But the emperor 
was far from designing to pardon him ; on the contrary, he had prepared to 
make such an example of him as should intimidate the other vassals of the 
empire. When Sonom, therefore, arrived at Peking, he and his people were 
loaded with chains and brought before a court composed of grandees of the 
empire, with the ministers of state at their head. The prince, his youngest 
brother Solobon, his three ministers, Atsing his aunt, who had chiefly con- 
tributed to excite the revolt of the mountaineers, Langka her husband, as 
culpable as herself, were condemned to be cut to pieces, together with two lamas 
and other counsellors of Sonom. Kh^en lung, seated on a throne placed in one 
of the courts of the palace, received the prince and the principal rebels, who 
were obliged to strike the ground with their foreheads. Thence the emperor 
went immediately to the great palace, called Ju tbae*, where the instruments 
of torture were displayed in a great hall* Kheen lung seated himself at one 
end upon a small throne, in order to glut his eyes with the torments of the 
wretched victims of his wrath. Sonom confessed that he had tormented W^n 
fiih for ) 00 days, and then killed him, with his own hand, with an arrow ; 
according to other writers, he declared that he had him wrapped up in cotton 
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steeped in oil and burnt. He also avowed that it was he who had killed the 
emperor’s son-in-law, who had also fallen into his hands. After these avowals, 
the rebels were conducted to the place of execution, where they were fixed to 
stakes, and cut into a thousand pieces : their heads were exhibited in cages 
upon the palace-walls. Kheen lung, in commemoration of the conquest of 
Kin chhwan, composed an inscription, which was placed on a monument 
erected on lour dificrent spots, viz. one in the great school of Peking, one at 
Memo, another at La oo wei, and the fourth at Garai. The two Kin chhwaiis 
were subjected to Chinese administration, and were placed under the governor 
of Szee chhwan. The Great was called ting (or jurisdiction) of Argoo, and the 
Little, ting of Meino. 

Whilst Kheen lung had to sustain the war against the Tibetans of the two 
Kin chhwans, another dangerous rebellion broke out in Shan tung province. 
One Wang lun, together with a priest named Fan wei, were the leaders of 
this enterprise, which had been three years in preparation, but had been kept 
so secret, that between ten and twelve thousand men were in readiness before 
the commander of Show chung heiin, in the vicinity of which Wang lun 
resided, had any notion of it. In the year 1775, Wang lun, followed by 4,000 
men, marched against the town, which he gained by treachery, killing the 
governor. He repulsed the forces sent against him, proclaimed himself 
emperor, adopted the ensigns of the Ming dynasty, and advanced by the way 
of Lew ling against Liu thsing chew. This city, having only a small garrison, 
opened its gates to him ; but the Mandshoo soldiers retreated to the new town, 
from which Wang lun was repulsed with a loss of 300 men. 

Kheen lung, on the news of this revolt, sent Shoohede, or Shoo ta jin, with 
a comparatively small force, against Wang lun ; in order not to alarm the 
people. Wang lun, instead of marching to Peking, at the head of a numerous 
body of men rendered desperate by the distress of the times, amused himself 
nt Lin thsing chew with a troop of players and with ostentatious ceremonies. 
Shoo ta jin surrounded him and put his troops to flight ; but Wang lun set 
fire to his house and perished in the flames. The priest. Fan wei, was taken 
prisoner and conveyed to Peking. The emperor, curious to know the secret 
of the plot, was present at his interrogatory. Fan kwei addressed him thus : 

Prince, your good fortune is great; 1 had a thousand men at Jlh ho, pre- 
pared to seize you when hunting; but your fortune prevented it.” He and his 
associates were sentenced to death, and were publicly cut into pieces. In the 
following year, Kheen lung made a tour in the province of Shan tung, in which 
the rebellion of Wang lun had caused great damage. 

In 1 774, the emperor put in execution a design which he had formed for 
some time, and which was one of the most extensive ever executed by a 
monarch in favour of science. It was no less than that of forming four large 
libraries, all containing the same books ; and publishing, at the same time, 
new editions of the best Chinese works, in every branch of human knowledge. 
With this view, the emperor had given, at diflerent times, the strictest orders 
to the governors and other .superior officers in the provinces to devote their 
utmost attention to discover, in their respective districts, whatever written 
monuments, books, and manuscripts existed there, which might have been 
overlooked or neglected. As an inducement to the possessors of such literary 
treasures to produce them, he promised that, after a selection and copies 
should have been made of them; the originals should be faithfully returned, 
and the possessors should be rewarded with money and honours, and their 
names inserted in a work which would transmit their fame to posterity. These 
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orders were executed throughout the whole empire. The people hastened to 
send whatever they could find in the shape of books and curious manuscripts ; 
the four libraries were, in this manner, completed in ten years, and established 
at Peking, Yuen ming yuen, Jih ho, and Shing king or Mookden. Khsen 
lung caused, in 1784, a catalogue of these libraries to be published, under the 
title of Szee khoo thzeuen shoo mtih which is one of the best manuals of 
Chinese literature. 

The sect of Plh leen keaou, or of the * law of the white lotos,’ has con- 
tinued, for a long time past, to excite partial troubles in China. A rebellion 
originating with this sect broke out in 1777t at Hwa chew, in ShSn se, where 
it was headed by an individual named Wang foo ling. The viceroy of the 
province proceeded against the rebels, but notwithstanding volleys of musketry, 
they fought like madmen. He then charged them sword in hand ; the battle 
lasted nearly five hours ; the rebels lost about 1,500 men, and the remainder were 
made prisoners. Wang foo ling was found among the slain ; he was dressed in 
a large black robe, and wore a mirror on his breast. His two wives, who had 
fought by his side, were also killed : the one had a black standard, and the 
other a white one. The heads of these three persons were cut off and exhi- 
bited in cages to the people. 

In the following year, Kheen lung went to Mookden in order to visit the 
tombs of his ancestors. During his absence, it was reported at Peking that 
he was dead ; a report which created great fermentation in the public mind. 
Akwe'i, who was then prime minister, and at the head of affairs, had under 
his orders all the troops at Peking and in the neighbourhood ; and he took the 
necessary precautions. It was surmised, in the capital, that Kheen lung him- 
self had been the author of the report, with the view of sounding the dispo- 
sitions of his subjects, and of ascertaining the intentions of those who might 
pretend to the throne after his death. If this conjecture be well-founded, he 
must have been satisfied with the conduct of the princes of the blood, who all 
remained quiet. Kheen lung made his entrance into Peking on horseback, and 
was received with acclamations by the people. 

The Hwang ho, in 1778, burst its banks, and made frightful ravages near 
£ fung been, in Ho nan. The emperor sent Akwe’i to repair the damage, and 
to take measures to prevent the recurrence of similar disasters. The Mand- 
shoo general drew off the waters by means of a new arm, or channel, about 
1^00 /e in length. It began in the district of £ fung hlkm, in Ho nan, and ran 
into the Thsing ho, in Keang nun, which flows towards the S.E., and unites 
at Thsing ho heii’n with the Hwang ho. But notwithstanding this new work, 
the Hwang ho, in 1782, renewed its ravages. A country of more than 300 /e 
from W. to £. by nearly 200 /e from N.to S. was devasted in the most dreadful 
manner ; the crops were completely lost ; cattle and even whole villages were 
carried away by the current, and more than 50,000 families reduced to misery. 
Akwe'i was again despatched ; he supplied these poor people with food, and 
repaired the banks of the river; but this was an enemy he could not easily 
overcome. 

The Keang, or * river ’ par excellence^ which to a great distance from its 
mouth is subject to the effects of the tide, also causes, occasionally, immense 
ravages in Keang nan, the most beautiful and most fertile province of the 
empire. At certain periods, its waters overflow the fields to a great distance, 
and cover several leagues of land, which, on that account, the people are 
obliged to leave waste, although extremely fertile and productive. Kbgen 
lung, visiting Keang nan in 1780, saw the sad effects of these periodical 
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iDundations, which the people had become accustomed to consider as a neces* 
sary or unayoidable evil. But he thought difibrently, and determined, if possi- 
ble, to have it remedied. As soon as he reached the capital, he consulted with 
Akwei, and charged him with the execution of the design he had formed. In 
the beginning of the following year, the minister set out for the scene of his 
operations. 

He had been employed for about five months in fortifying the weakest points 
along the banks of the river, when the governor-general of Shan se and Kan 
siih informed the emperor that the Mohammedans in the vicinity of Ning hea, 
and other places in the western part of Kan stib, had made a sudden irruption 
in the neighbourhood of Ho chew, rendered themselves masters of the city, 
thrown down the bridges which lay across the river, in order to retard the 
march of troops sent against them, and were then besieging Lan chew foo. 
The pretext for this rebellion was the vexations to which the Mohammedans 
had been subjected by the Chinese mandarins : the general opinion in China, 
however, was that this war had been projected for eight years, and that the 
Musuliiians dwelling to the N.W. of the empire were clandestinely connected 
with the secret societies of the country, whose object is to drive the Mand- 
shoos from China. 

The emperor, upon this intelligence, sent a force of 20,000 Mandshoos, 
placing at their head his favourite, young Ho shin, subsequently better known 
under the name of Ho chung thang. Orders were also despatched to Akwei 
to proceed to the army and assume the principal command, with Ho shin as 
his second. Before Akwe'i’s arrival, however. Ho shin undertook, with only 
the troops of the province assembled by the governor-general, to raise the 
siege of Lan chew foo, and succeeded ; he even pursued the enemy, overtook 
them near the mountains, and routed them in a battle. Instead of being con- 
tent with this victory, being in a mountainous and difficult country, impelled 
by his ardour, he pushed forward into the mountain-gorges, where he was 
hemmed in by the Moliammeduns, who had rallied. His troops, without pro- 
visions or the means of procuring any, could neither advance nor retreat. In 
this melancholy position. Ho shin had remained for three days, when Akwei 
arrived at Lan cbew foo, followed by some bodies of troo|)s who had joined 
him in his route. Hearing of the apprehensions entertained respecting the 
army which had liberated the city, he hastened to its assistance, attacked the 
Mohammedans, and liberated Ho shin and his troops. He then sent him back 
to court to carry the news of the destruction of the rebels to the emperor. In 
an action which Akwe'i had with the Mohammedans, their chief was killed by 
a cannon-ball, and his people, disbanding themselves, took to flight. When 
the Mandshoo general had received all the reinforcements he thought necessary, 
he proceeded to exterminate the rebels, who were all massacred. The country 
which they had inhabited was rcpeopled by Chinese, amongst whom the lands 
of the Mohammedans were distributed. 

It was now i^rehendcd that the Chinese government would proceed against 
all the other Mohammedans scattered over the empire, although they had 
taken no part in the revolt. But Khgen lung wisely contented himself with 
forbidding them to retain foreign priests, or to make use of bonks written in 
foreign languages, or give to the chief of their religion the title of j4ong 
(Akhoon), which is not a Chinese word. These Mohammedans declared that 
they were of a much older sect than the rebels, and that they had no commu- 
nication with them. The government, therefore, left to them the free exercise of 
their religion, contenting itself with having their n^mes and places of residence 
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exactly registered. The governor-geDeral of Shtin se and Kan shh were called 
to court, in order to render an account of his conduct, and to detail the causes 
of the troubles created by the Mohammedans ; he could not justify himself, so 
as to satisfy the emperor and his judges, and was condemned to death : how- 
ever, the emperor pardoned him, and substituted in his stead Le shay yaou, 
the former governor of Kvvang tung. 

Besides the Dala'i lama, there is another living divinity in Tibet, namely, the 
Banchen Rimbokchc; in Mongol, Bogdo Banchen, or Banchen erdeni, or 
Bancbcii lama. He resides in the convent of Tashi h’loonbo (Teshoo loom- 
boo), near the city of Tigardze (Shigatzee). The Dala'i lama himself adores 
this god-maii, because ids divine origin is older than his own. The latter is 
the chief of the sect of red lamas, and the Banclien of that of the yellow. In 
177D, the Banchen lama, yielding to the repeated invitations of Kheen lung, 
undertook a journey to Peking, in order to congratulate the emperor on the 
occasion of his having attained the seventieth year of his life. He arrived in 
good health, after a long journey, during which he was every where treated 
with the utmost respect. The emperor received him at Jih ho, with the 
utmost splendour. From Jih ho, the Banchen lama went to Peking, where 
Kiieen lung bestowed on 1dm the highest honours. After a short residence, he 
wasiattackcd by the small-pox and died there. I'hc emperor was greatly grieved 
at this loss, and sent back to Tibet the body of this divine incarnation, with 
unusual pomj). All the accounts, which the writer has been able to consult 
respecting the death of the Tibetan patriarch, confirm the fact of Ids dying of 
the small-pox, and the report spread in Europe that Keen lung had poisoned 
him, in order to dissolve the connection between the Banchen lama and Mr. 
Warren Hastings, the governor-general of British India, seems altogether 
void of foundation. 

The year 1782 is mcuiorablc in Chinese history by the fatal event which 
ruined the island of Formosa. On the 22d of May, a furious wind, or typhon, 
accompanied by heavy rain and a tide much higher than had ever been wit- 
nessed, threatened to swallow up the city of Thai*’ wan foo, situated on the 
western shore of this island. The buildings of the tribunals, the public grana- 
ries, the barracks, the salt-warchousc, as well as the salt works themselves, 
were completely destroyed. 'J'hc shops of merchants and tradesmen, as well 
as the private houses of the inhabitants, presented for the most part nothing 
but hea|)s of ruins. Of seventeen ships of war which lay in the habour, two 
entirely disappeared, two were shattered to pieces, and ten so damaged as to 
be entirely unserviceable; the other smaller vessels, to the miml)cr of a hun- 
dred, experienced a similar fate. A vast portion of this island was covered 
with water, w'hich swept off various stores, or rendered them iiiifit for use. 
When the emperor lieartl of this event, he ordered the governor-general of 
Full keen to inquire into the exact amount of the damage done, gave orders 
to assist the inhabitants, remitted their taxes for a certain time, and lessened 
them for the future. 

Altliough now very old, Kheen lung undertook, in February 1784, a new 
journey to the soiitlicrn provinces of his empire, as far as tlic banks of the 
Keang, His object was to visit, at the same time, the eastern Y6, Le, Mount 
Tae shan, in the province of Shan tung, in order to sacrifice there to the protect- 
ing genii of the empire. Thence he repaired to the tomb of Confueins, where 
he performed the usual ceremonies over the aslies of this sage. The city of 
Soo chew foo was to be the last stage. The emperor cmburkecl on the Great 
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Channel, and performed the remainder of the journey by water. Having 
found the viceroy of Keang nnn guilty of oppression, he sent him to Peking, 
where he was tried, and condemned to death. The emperor ordered the sen- 
tence to be executed. 

The Turkish tribes, at present called Hwuy tsze \>y the Chinese, are Mohain- 
tnedans, and inostl 3 Mlescendants of the Ilwni/ khe, or Ooigoors of the middle 
ages. Their habitations begin at the extremities of the province of Kan suIj, 
and extend towards Little Bukharin, as far as the limits of Ele, the ancient 
capital of the Dzoongars. These 7'urks are divided into several tribes, which 
form so many nations, some of which have their separate sovereigns, named or 
confirmed by the emperor of China; whilst the others form but one nation with 
the Chinese, amongst whom they have settled. These Moliammedans, who 
enjoy a free exercise of their religion, arc divided into eight sects, which the 
Chinese only distinguish by the different head-dresses worn by each. Those 
of the first sect have red caps, in the shape of a su ^ar-loaf, and are for this 
reason named Hung niaou Htvny Iszcy ‘red-capped Mohammedans;’ those of 
the second wear white caps, of a similar shape, and arc called PVt viaoullwiiy 
isz€y ‘white capped Mohammedans;* the last sect, covering their heads with a 
turban, are called Chhim ihow Hwuy tsze, ‘ Mohammedans \vl;o wrap up their 
heads.’ The latter, being merely vassals of China, never appear there, except 
when they bring their tribute, which they do every three years, or to obtain 
from the emperor the confirmation of a new sultan, on the death of one. 
Between the red-caps and the white-caps, however, disputes arose, which, 
owing to their being very numerous in Kan siili, could not he kept a secret 
from their neighbours. As long as they confined themselves to words, the 
Chinese authorities did not interfere; but when, in some of Uic Chinese cities, 
they began to form parties, make cabals, and create disturbances, they were 
punished indiftereiitly, without any reference to their sects. Thus matters 
stood in this province, when Le shay yaou was appointed governor general, 
llis first act was to order the Mohammedans to abstain from disputes which 
might disturb the public tranquillity, under pain of exemplary punishment. 
But it was easier to give these orders than to sec them executed. The 
Uwuy tsze still continued their mutual quarrels, and Lc shay yaou punished 
them. They grew more and more bitter, and the white-caps in f)articnlar, who 
were in fact the aggressors, became quite furious. This sect considered the 
others as degenerate Musulmans, and wished to compel them by force to follow 
the Coran in all its purity. The governor-general, therefore, without waiting 
to consult the emperor, determined to expel from Kuii suh the mo.st refractor^' 
of the white-capped Mohammedans, whom he considered as the principal 
authors of the troubles. The number of the proscribed amounted to about 
10,000 families. When these unfortunate victims of their own religious mad- 
ness were informed of the decree which banished them from their country and 
deprived them of their lands, shops, and houses, they presented reiterated 
petitions to *lle shay yaou, imploring him to revoke the cruel order ; hut in 
vain. They, therefore, departed, their hearts filled with rage, and became in 
their exile fierce and barbarous rebels. At first, they concealed their designs, 
and prepared for the blow they medilaled in secrecy and security. They easily 
succeeded in gaining the co-operation of the Mohammedans without the great 
wall, in Tangoot, whither they had retired, by painting to them in the blackest 
colours the injustice of w'hich they represented themselves the victims. They 
sowed the seeds of the revolt as far as the limits of Biikharia. They knew 
that, in that country, there still resided a descendant of their ancient sove- 
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rci^n, \vlii> Nvno leailiiig an ubscurc life in the desert of the patrimony of his 
ancestors. 

Tliis individual owed his existence to tlic clcincncy of Khiicn lung, who, at 
the time of the conquest of the kingdom of the Dzoongurs, when the rcheilious 
Mohammedans were put to death, desired to have him sjiared. He was then 
but three years of age, and the emperor did not think he could become dange- 
rous; forgetting, great politician as he was, that a dynasty cannot be got rid 
of but by entire extermination. The Mohammedan prince referred to had 
reached his thirtieth year, and the whole of his subjects amounted only to 800. 
Under these circumstances, the deputies of the Hwuy tszc, who had been 
driven from Kan suli, presented themselves before him, and opened a plan by 
which he might rc-ascend the throne of his ancestors, lie acceded to their 
proposal, and tried to collect a party ; whilst the rebels, whose forces amount- 
ed to 100,000 men, entered into secret connexions with the Mohammedans of 
their sect in the diOerent cities of Kan suh. Under pretext of carrying on 
commerce, they made use of the liberty guaranteed to them by Le shay yaou ; 
they [Kissed to and fro, ordered the nuinufactnrc of arms, purchased powder, 
bows and arrows ; they even built a fortress within a few JOO /e from tlic 
ancient limits of Kan siili ; and yet the governor-general either was, or pretended 
to he, ignorant of their proceedings. Of this extraordinary security on the 
part of the Chinese autlioritics, the rebels availed themselves to com[)letc tlieir 
preparations. Their party was increased by a great multitude of Hwuy tsze, 
who joined them from all places where they lived dispersed, from the frontier 
of Kan siih us far as Kashghar. They now only waited for the prince whom 
they had chosen for their chief, and who was already on his way to put him- 
.self at their head. Unfortunately for him, however, the Mohammedan 
Hakim Beg, to whom the emperor hud entrusted the government of Kashghar, 
remained faithful, and marching against him with 10,000 men, met, attacked, 
and routed his army and took him (irisoner, liefore the imperial troops, which 
had the defence of these districts, could join him. Tliis celerity on the [lart 
of the Hakim Beg, joined to the im[)orta!it service which he had rendered, 
procured him praises and rewards from tlie emperor ; but he nobly refused to 
give up Ills prisoner, who would have been taken to Peking and executed as a 
rebel. In the mean time, the disaflccted Moiiainmedans. not seeing the prince 
whom they expected arrive, thought that it was time to begin tlieir operations 
without him. In July fourteen chiefs, each at the Iicad of their tribes, 

and conducted by the exiles of Kan suii, who were well acquainted with the 
country, rapidly advanced toward.s the frontiers of China, where they expected 
to supply themselves with provisions, money, and ammunition. It was not 
till then that Le shay yaou was roused from his lethargy. He had in Kan suli 
80,000 regular troops, wliom he might have sent immeJintcly against the rebels; 
blit not knowing exactly the state of things at lioinc, and not considering it 
prudent to deprive the province of its defenders, he sent a few detachments 
only, while he despatched messengers to Peking for assistance. 

A part of the troops thus sent against the Mohammedans were cut to [>iece.s, 
and the others not daring to meet an enemy so superior in nuinhcrs, returned 
in order to inform Le shay yaou of his iininincnt danger. Almost at the same 
time the emperor recalled his governor, and put him on his trial at Peking. 
He was condemned to death, hut the protection of AkweV saved his life a 
second time. In the meanwhile, troops, provisions, and ammunition were 
sent forward from all sides, and Khiicn lung charged Akwci with the suppres- 
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sion of this new rebellion. He wished to get every thing in readiness for hh 
expedition before he left the capital; and during this interval, the Ilwiiy tsze, 
to the number of 100,000 armed men, had entered Chinn. They lost no time 
in sieges, but pillaged open and defenceless places, massacreing all who made 
tie least show of resistance. These atrocities they perpetrated with hardly 
any opposition, as far as the vic^nty of Thac yiicn foo, the capital of Slien se. 
They would have proceeded farther, if intelligence of the march of troops 
towards Kan suh had not warned them to retire with their families and booty, 
to their strong hold, which they considered impregnable. 

With the exception of a few skirmishes with the troops they met on their 
way, they reached without any obstacle their chosen position. Soon after, 
AkweV arrived on the banks of the river which covered the camp of the Hwuy 
tsze, and to which they were obliged to go for water. The Mandshoo general 
remained there for several weeks, apparently in total inaction ; but during this 
time an immense number of workmen had been eni[)loyctl by his orders in 
turning the course of the river; whilst several bodies of troops were sent to 
guard the avenues of a neighbouring lake, and others were dispersed about the 
mountains in order to guard the passes throngli which the rebels might escape. 
The want of water and provisions soon drove the Hwny tsze to despair ; they 
determined to destroy all their useless mouths, and then to fall furiously on 
the Mandshoo troops, and fight their way through them as they could. But 
Akwei' had taken his measures so well, that he siirrounikd them and cut them 
off to a man. The next day, he appeared before the fortress, the last refuge 
of the unfortunate Mohammedans, and summoned it to surrender at discretion. 
The Hwuy tsze, however, refused; upon which he attacked and took it by 
storm, putting all the inmates to the sword, except the principal men, whom 
he sent to the emperor at jTh ho. There they were put to death, after having 
confessed all that it was necessary to know respecting their accomplices among 
the other Hwuy tsze established in the north-west of the empire. 

AkweV, having asked instructions respecting the fate of the Mohammedans 
established in Kan suh, Khb'en lung, incensed at the ingratitude of people who, 
having enjoyed the same privileges as his other subjects, hail nevertheless 
always shown themselves inclined to revolt, ordered them to be exterminated, 
with the exception of those who were under the age of fifteen 3^ears. AkweV 
executed this terrible order ; and the emperor agreed to his proposition, that 
the lands possessed by the Hwuy tsze, and which by a suitable culture might be 
rendered fertile, should be given as a reward to those w'ho had deserved well of 
the empire, and that the remainder should be sold, at very low prices, to such 
Chinese as wished to settle on them. The scene of this event was in eastern 
Tangoot, between that part of the Hwang ho which passes through Kan suh, 
the river Boolungghecr and the lake Khiira-nohr. 

[ T/ie conclusion neul month, 1 
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THE BOMBAY PETITIONS, 

In 8c|)lcinber last, Mr. liuaie presented two petitions^ lo ilic House of 
(’oiniijons, purporting* to come from certain native inhabitants of Bombay, 
dated December J825) and January JSJJ, Mdicrein it was asserted that 
the administration of justice in the interior of British India affords no 
adequate protection for tlie ripjhts of proport}*, and scarcely any against 
personal wrongs, and in particular for false im|)risonment when committed 
by persons possessing public authority ; that the law's of the I3ritish J^arlia- 
inent, Avhich make his Majesty’s subjects amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the King’s courts, have been little more than a dead letter, being unknow n 
except to the presidencies and their vicinity ; that laws have been enacted 
by the governments of India for the natives, and courts of justice esta- 
blished lo administer them, that have stamped upon the natives of India the 
character of a compiercd, distinct, and degraded pco|)le ; that the judges of 
the courts, civil and criminal, are extremely deficient in the krunvledgc 
necessary lo iierform their duties ; that the judicial system, therefore, is de- 
fective, even if the judges always meant to do right; but the truth is, 
that those judges ar(‘ the juincipal instruments of wrong, jiarticularly of 
false imprisonment lo the natives, and those acts of injustice are committed 
with ostentatious indifference to the feelings of those who suffer, and to 
the opinion of the native community.” 

The petition, in w'hicli the last allegations are contained, is stated to be 
‘‘ signed by a committee of four |)crsons, and by upw ards of four thousand 
respectable native inhabitants of Bombay, of ovory religion.” 

Both petitions were referred by the House to the lOast- India Committi^e, 
which took an early opportunity of investigating their allegations ; and the 
follow'ing substance of the evidence taken by the Committocc on these alle- 
gations will enaldc our readers properly to appreciate their w orth. 

\Vc premise that the first petition must, from its date, have been got up 
immediately subsetpient to the dispute betw'ccn JSir John IVter (irant, the 
judge of Bombay, and the local government ; and that the last w'as 
almost contemporam'ous with a petition to tlie King from ‘I,tM)l) “respect- 
able inhabitants of Bombay,” got up in favour of the said Sir Jolm Peter 
Grantjt lauding extravagantly the said Sir John IVtcr, who it is therein 
adirmed, “on the seat of ju.sticc, had ample evidence of the insecurity of 
the natives residing without the island of Bombay from false imprison- 
ment.” 

The Committee called before them, Sir Lionel Smith, K.(\B., a major- 
general in his Majesty’s service, who had resided tw’enty-tw'o years in the 
western side of ] iidia, and w ho had been, he says, for a very considerable 
portion of his time, in command of detached corps, which brought him 
very much in contact wdth the native.s of the country. I believe 1 may 
say,” he adds, “1 had as much intercourse with the natives of all classes 
as any ufliccr wdio neither held any political or civil situation.” A more 

* Se? copieb of the petilionH iind a report of th« debates to vrhich they gave i is;, iii the Joum. 
for October 11131, Vol. vl. p. !ii». 

i Asint. Journ, Vol. x. p. ili. 
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unexceptionable witness, therefore, and one more oonipeten|, to speak with- 
out bias upon the subject of these alleviations, it would l)e dillicult to lind. 

With respect to the qualilieations of the Judo-es, Sir Lionel says, that 
‘‘ there are many fientlomen who have a superior knowlodjic, even of the 
native lanivuavios, to many of the natives, except the very first caste of 
Bengal Brahmins; there arc good Sanscrit scliolars amongst the Euro- 
peans, and some who speak all the languages ^ itli great fluency : within 
these few years, since Mr. Elphinstone/s government, it is iu;possible that 
any body of men could improve more than the civil servants have on that 
.side of India.** lie speaks elsewhere, as we shall lind, still more decided- 
ly upon the same point. 

With respect to the defectiveness and mal-administraiion of the judicial 
system, he is asked by the Committee: — ‘Mn one of the petitions, it is 
alleged that the system for the administration of justice in the interior of 
British India is eminently defective ; that it affords no adc<|uate protection 
for the lights of property, scarcely any protection from personal v^ rongs, and 
in particular, from false imprisonment, when committed by jiorsons jiosscss- 
ing public authority : do you consider that the petitioners, from their con- 
nection with, and knowledge of, the interior, were competent to jironuunce 
an opinion on this subject?*’ 8ir Lionel answers : ^‘1 do not think they 
were ; and 1 do not think they have any reason to say that there has been 
any mal-administration : a vigorous govcrninent for the Deecaii was abso- 
lutely necessary, or we sliould have been at war at this moment; but 1 do 
not think that any unnecessary rigour has been carried on, and J think the 
natives of Bombay have been it'p to that representation by the law- 
yers who got ffj) their petitiony The witness was in India during the 
luanufaclurc of the petitions in (jucslion (he was at I>oml>ay in l><?ecmber 
18r‘I0), and he. stated to the (.*ommitlee that lie knew a good many of the 
natives who signed them. He had, therefore, doubtless ample grounds for 
Iiis last important remark. 

The following testimony of Sir Lionel Siniili is w’orth citing at length:— 

Q, In the petition of the inhabitants of Bombay, dated 2.ith January, they 
state that “ it is to Parliament that the natives of his Majesty’s territories in 
India are indebted for the public institutions intended to prevent injury and 
insult to them, and to raise them in the ranks of society do you yourself 
consider that it is to his Majesty and the two houses of Parliament, and not to 
the East-India Company, that the native inhabitants of Bombay look for u 
redress of their grievances, and an amelioration of their condition? — A, I 
think they have, of late years ^ been carefully taught to believe that Parliament 
and the King are every thing to them. 

Q, Do they make a distinction between the King and Parliament, and tlic 
authority of the East-India Company? — A, In Bombay, they have been doing 
so for some time; they have learnt that in the Supreme Court ; and in the late 
discussions, some of the judges almost told them from the bench that the 
Court wras supreme, and that the government was nothing compared to them ; 
not in so many words, perhaps, but tendency ; Sir John Grant and Sir Charles 
Chambers both, I believe, held that language from the bench. 

Q. Supposing that impression became general throughout India, what effect 
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would that produce on the Enst-India Company It would be highly inju- 

rious to their government, no doubt; it must, of* course, tend to bring them 
into contempt, and inukc their power questionable. 

U, Do you thkik it udvant.ngeous to the good government of Bombay that 
such an opinion should prevail in Bombay itself? — A. No; 1 think whatever 
tends to put the subjects of the country in contempt of its government, cannot 
be advantageous or judicious : whatever the government of India is, it is 
administered by the sanction of Parliament, and ought to be made strong and 
respected, for the good government of the people ; nothing can be so bad in 
that country as a weak government. 

Sir Lionel, in the course of his evidence, denies “decidedly” the asser- 
tion of the petitioners, lliat propen ty is not so secure in the interior as at 
IJombay : “ I am convinced,” he says, “it is (piite as secure.” He denies, 
“ uj)on his honour,” their asserlioii that the laws onaetecl l>y the local 
governments, and the eoiirts established to administer them, have degraded 
the peojde of India. With reference to a charge against the Company's 
judges, lhat they have no sYm|)athy wilh natives subject to their criminal 
jurisdietion, Sir fiiouel declares that it is a very unjust imputation. He 
says: “ I (1«) not believe tliero is a bettor set of public servants in the world 
than those iii Uombay, — a more lun.oiirable or assiduous class of men. I have 
lived among the natives a good (h :d, and am fond of tliom ; I Iiavo heard 
their sentiinenls a good deal, and never lieard a complaint against their 
superiors in the Deccan.” 

'riie leader will be disjiused already to exclaim that tlic natives of Bom- 
bay must have had some latent subject of discontent in their minds, when 
they sulfored themselves to bt; “ put up by the lawyers ” to such gross mis- 
representations as these?; and ue think that Sir Lionel has drojiped, inci- 
dentally, a piece of inrormalion on this lu'ad. Upon being asked, appa- 
rently by some free-trade meml)er of ilu? C'oinmittcc, whether the inter- 
course wilh Europe and tin? eoinmoice with that part of India, where he had 
been, had not very considerably biereased, since ISI i, lie answers* “ I do 
not think, from what 1 have heard of Bombay, that there has been soinuch 
amongst (he Native merchants of late ; I do not think they 
are so rieli or so independent as when I first went there ; thet/ were iin- 
incnsely rich.” Two obvious relleetioiis arise upon this remark; first, that 
the “eonsideralile increase” of the IVoe-trado has been attended with tlie 
same want of prosperity amongst the native niereliaiits in India as amongst 
our iiiaiiufaoturers at home; and, secoiully, that lliis abseneo of their runner 
prosperity must have bred niiieli dissatisfaction amongst the native meivhaiits, 
wiiieli is easily, b)' crafty persons, disidiarged upon the ruling powers. 

Another eijually imexeeptioiiable witness, regarding the points adverted 
to ill the liombay jiolitioiis, is Baiiimohun Boy, whose written te.stimony, 
on the subject of the judicial .system of India, is inserted in our last volume.^" 
The learning and practical information of this accomplished Iliiulu are 
probably equal in value lo the aggregate amount possessed by tlie whole 
4,000 petitioners, and his exjiress object was to point out llie defects of our 

* Voi. viii. pp. i:h;. 257» .m 
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judiciol system. But let the reader compare his sentiments on these topics 
xvilh those of the la\vvcr-tutored petitioners of Bombay. 

So far from confirming the statement that the judicial system of India is 
intrinsically had, and available only for purposes of oppression, the learned 
Hindu sets out with declaring; that <Uho judicial system, established in 
by liord Cornwallis, was certainly well-adapted to the situation of tlie 
country, and to the character of the people as well as of tfie government 
its defects he ascribes to causes wholly extrinsic. Throughout the whole of 
his elaborate ])aj)er, he no where countenances such an atrocious charge, as 
that there is a systematic violation of Justice in the interior of British India. 

Of the character and competency of the Company’s judges, Ilammohuu 
Roy says explicitly, it is but justice to state, that many of the judicial 
oHiccrs of the Company are men of the highest talents, as well as of strict 
integrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice.” Again: I am happy to 
state that, in my humble opinion, the judicial branch of the service is at 
present almost pure: and there are, among the judicial servants of the C’om- 
j)anv, gentlemen of such distinguished talents, tlifit, from their natural 
abilities, even without the regular study of the law, they commit very few, 
if any, errors in the adniiuislration of justice.” Of the judges in the supe- 
rior Company’s courts, he says, “ Oovernincnt has aln ays Ijcen very care- 
ful in its selection of the judges for the Siifhler Dewannee Adawlut, both as 
regards their ability and integrity and that they, as well as those of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, or chief criminal court, are highly ccimpetent.” This 
may serve as an answer to a charge, in one of the Bombay j)ctilions, which 
alleges that the chief judge of the Sadder Dewannee Adawlut and the 
Sudder Foujdarree Adawlut, at Bombay, is a gentleman who never was in 
the judicial dej)artment until he was made the chief jusliee of those i-oiu ls. ’ 
This allegation is an artful one, and shows the Iaw\er-Iike craft with which 
the petition was got up, 8ir Lionel Smith explained to the committee, when 
interrogated upon this point, that the situation of president of the courts 
referred to, was merely a nominal office, as regards tin* judicial functions, 
always fdled c.r officio by the junior member of council at Bombay, who 
has no individual power whatever in the court. 

We have stated enough, \^'c imagine, to prove the falsehood of the allega- 
tions contained in these petitions. It would be well if the petitioners’ 
advisf?rs (those, at Ica-t, who liavc not (luilled Bombay), provided they are 
desirous of serving their clients’ interests, would explain to llieni the pre- 
judice which such gioundicss accusations must infallibly ereato against them- 
selves in those (piarters, which iht'y arc taught to regard as “ every thing to 
them.” Although the natives of Bombay arc represented to be “ gre.at 
lawyers now,” they may not have acquired yet an exact notion of the legal 
signification of the term libel, wliich, their advisers should explain to them, 
is defined by Black.slone to be “ a malicious defamation of any person, and 
especially a magistrate, made public by cither printing, writing, signs, or 
pictures, in order to provoke him to wrath, or expose him to public hatred, 
coYi tempt, and ridicule.” 
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GEOGRAPHY OP CHINA. 


On this GKOtiRAVUtCAL AND STATISTICAL AtLAS OF ChINA, ENTITLED ^ 

' Kwang ru Tuoo/ and on Chinese Maps in genebal. 


From the most remote times, the Chinese have had maps, more or Jess 
perfect, of their empire. According to an ancient tradition, Yu the Great, 
after having completed his stupendous works for carrying off the water, and 
divided Northern China (the only part of the country then civilized) into nine 
provinces, caused a like number of vases to be fabricated, on which he drew 
their position and inscribed the stnti.stical details of each. These vases, which 
were preserved by the ancient emperors, with the utmost veneration, in their 
capital, were looked upon as the symbol and mark of royalty. Another tradi- 
tion attributes to Yu a “ Map of the Mountains and the Seas:** he is said to 
have drawn it up after having accomplished his great undertaking of draining 
off the waters which had inundated a portion of China. 

The Chinese character whicli denotes a ‘ gcograpliical map,’ is > 

it expresses generally any picture whatever. We find it employed for the first 
time in the sense of ‘ map * in the chapter Z6 khaou of the Shoo king, in which 
appears an account of the report made by Chow koong, minister of the empe- 
ror Chhing wang, of the Chow dynasty, of the works he had effected for the 
construction of a new capital on the hanks of the river Lo, in Honan. He 
therein thus expresses himself: “ On the day t/Vi niaou (the o2d of the c^cle 
of 60), I arrived, in the mornings at the royal residence situated on the Lo : ] 

consulted fjHh, * divination,* and determined (the position of) the river 
Lc shwuy, to the north of the Hwang ho; I also determined by * divination’ 
what wa.s to the east of the river Keen shwuy, and to the west of theChiiUn 
fthwuy. I then perceived that (the position of) L6 was convenient. I detcr- 
inincd again by ‘ divination ’ what was to the east of theChhun shwuy, and L6 
appeared once more convenient. I have forthwith transmitted you the * map ’ 
(ihoo) of it, and the (result of) the ‘ divination.’ ” 

It would appear that, in this passage, geometrical measurement is referred 
to under the denomination of piih, or ‘ divination.’ The grand annals of 
China place this event, mentioned in the Shoo king, in the seventh year of 
Chhing wang and in the year jin shin^ which is the twenty-ninth of the cycle, 
corresponding with 1109 B.C. 

In the work entitled Shtih e ke, or ‘ Narrative of Extraordinary Facts,’ we 
also read that one Ijoo pan engraved upon a stone tablet a map of the nine 
provinces established by Yn, and that this relic was deposited on mount ShTh 
shlh shall, near the city of Ia), just referred to. 

From this period, Chinese history makes frequent mention of geographical 
maps. Under the Han dynasty (from 202 B.C. till A.D. 219), several geogra- 
phical and statistical works were compiled, accompanied by maps and drawings. 
Under the Thangs, who reigned from 618 to 906, Ueu wan published a detailed 
Atlas of China, with a geographical description. Under the Sungs, Shing too, 
having been commissioned to proceed into Shan se and the contiguous territo- 
ries, to make a description of them, collected the materials requisite for con- 
structing a * Map of the Western Countries,’ which shewed their condition 
from the time of the Hans to that of the Thangs. He presented it to the 
emperor Chin tsung(A.D. 998 to 1022)- 
The Mongol emperor Khoobilai khan, in 1264, despatched an expedition 
Asiat^Journ, N.IS.VoIj. 9. No.34. V 
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into Tangut to explore that country and the course of the Hwang ho : the 
commander presented to him, on bis return, a map of the country. In 1280, 
the same prince commissioned Too shlh to follow the Hwang ho to its source, 
and to draw up a map of it. From the observations of this geometer, the 
academician Phan ngan seaou, at a subsequent period, compiled his memoir 
on the sources of this river. But the finest geographical work which the 
Mongols who reigned in China have left us, is a large Atlas of the empire. 
This work may bear a comparison, in every respect, with the labours of 
Ptolemy, and in some points surpasses them. 

Chu szee pen, the author of this Atlas, was a celebrated astronomer and 
geographer, who lived in the early part of the fourteenth century, under the 
reign of Jin tsung, of the Mongol dynast}'. He was born in the district of Lc 
chhwan, situated in the modern department of Foo chow Too, in the province 
of Keang se. During his sojourn at court, he met with a great number of 
learned mathematicians, many of them from Balkh, Samarkhand, Bokhara, 
and other places adjoining : there were some even from Persia, Arabia, 
and Constantinople. It is probuble that these learned persons enlightened 
him with their knowledge and rendered him competent to execute the vast 
geographical work which he bequeathed to posterity. In his first preface, Cbii 
szee pen states that he had, in the years 1311 and 1312, traversed the whole 
empire, in order to draw up maps of the different provinces. In the second, he 
tells us that these maps were originally seven Chinese feet long and the same 
in breadth, but that he had been obliged to reduce them in order to adapt 
them to the size of the present Atlas. 

The title of the work is Kwang t/u iJioo, or ‘ Geographical Tables.* There 
are various editions of it. A co[)y «)f the oldest we know is in the collection of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Pctcrsbnrgh : it is in one volume, 
and was published in I5G1, by Sin kiew kaou. In this edition, the primitive 
work of Chu szee pen is revised and ungmented by Lo Iioong seen, of Klh 
shwny, and completed by IIoo sung, native of Szee chow, in Keang nan, then 
treasurer of the province of Che keang. 

The second edition is in two volumes, and appeared in in the reign of 

the emperor Shin tsung, of the Ming dynasty. A copy of this edition is in 
the bibliotheca Magliabechiuna, at Florence. It was brought from China by 
the celebrated Tuscan traveller, Francesco Carlctti, who was there in 1599, 
and remained in tlic country two years. Carlctti presented it to the Marquis 
Cosimo Castiglionc, the same to whom he dedicated the account of his travels, 
which appeared at Florence in 1701, in octavo, with the title of Ragionamenli 
di Francesco Carlctti^ Florentine^ sopra le cose da tui vedute ne' suoi viaggi, si 
deW Indie Occidentali e Orientaliy come tValtri paesi. 

This edition of the Atlas contains forty-two maps, accompanied by geographi- 
cal and statistical tables. Carletti has added to many of the names, by the 
help of an interpreter at Macao, the Italian transcription; so that their pro- 
nunciation, as well as that of all the Chinese names throughout his work, is 
conformable to the dialect or patois of that place. 

The third edition, which is the subject of this paper, is the most complete 
one. It was brought to Europe by Sir George Staunton, who has deposited 
it, with the rest of his invaluable collection of Chinese Iraoks, in the library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.. It was published in 1615, under the same 
emperor as the preceding, and is likewise in two volumes, square folio ^ it 
appears bulkier, but tins arises from the thicknc.ss of the paper, and a few 
supplementary leaves. In this edition there is an explanation of the ^igns 
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employed in the maps ; we do not remember whether this is the case with 
that at Florence. The mountains are represented nearly as they are in our 
maps; rivers are denoted by a double line; frontiers are marked by a thick 
black line; roads are dotted ; the foo, or cities of the first order, are indi- 
cated by square; the choio, or cities of the second order, by a paraUelo^ 
piped ; the been, or cities of the third order, by a circle ; post-stages, by a 
triangle : fortresses by a dark square ; towns by a dark parallelopipcd ; mili- 
tary colonies by a dark circle^ and so on, with great minuteness, down to the 
chhang kwan szu^ or hereditary mandarinats, which arc distinguished by a 
dark triangle^ with a white point in the centre. 

Instead of degrees of latitude and longitude, the maps of this Atlas arc 
divided into squares of 100 le (300 to the degree of latitude), both ways, 
length and breath. Thus, if wc have the latitude and longitude of any one 
place on these maps, we arc certain of finding easily, by reckoning the squares 
from north to south, or from east to west, the latitude and longitude of any 
other point, the position of which wc are desirous of knowing. It must be 
observed, however, that the lines from north to south are not meridians ; 
they represent only the differences in latitude. The longitude must be ad- 
justed according to the meridian of Peking. The college of the Jesuits in 
that city is situated, according to the most recent observations, and from the 
mean calculation of M. Wolfers, in IIG^ 23^ 5" E. of Greenwich ; or, if we 
reject some observations which vary too much from the rest, in 116^ 22^. 

The following is a list of the maps contained in the Atlas of Chii szee pen, 
in the edition possessed by the Royal Asiatic Society : — 

First Volume, 

1. Yu te tsung l/ioo, that is * General Map of the Earth.* It represents China with 
the countries immediately adjacent. 

2. chXh le yu thoo^ ‘ Map of the northern Province of the Court.* The term 
chXh le signifies ^ province in which is the residence of the emperor.* As the Chinese 
xnonarchs at the present day reside exclusively at Peking, the province in which this 
capital is situated bears the name of ChVi le, and not Pih chVi /c, as it appears to be 
commonly believed. This last denomination, moreover, is as old as the time of the 
Mings, who had two capitals. 

S. Nan chVi le yu tkooy * Map of the southern Province of the Court.* This is 
Keang nan, the capital of which is the city now called Kcang ning foo, but which is 
known in Europe by the name of Nan king, which it bore under the Mings, because 
it was the second or northern residence of the emperor of that dynasty. 

4. to 16. are maps of the provinces of Shan tung, Shan se, Shen se, Ho nan, Che 
kcang, Keang sc, Hoo kwang, Szee chhwan, F&li kiien, Yun nan, and Kwei chow'. 

Second Volume. 

The second volume is preceded by a preface dated in Its contents are as 

follow : 

1. JKiewpeen tsung thoo, or ‘ General Map of the Nine Frontiers.* Under this term 
the Chinese comprehend the ancient land limits of their country, beginning on the 
north-east with Lcaou tung and proceeding thence to the south-west, to Szee chhwan, 
then going back to tlie cast, by Kwang sc, as far as the sea-shore between Kwang tung 
and Fiih k*cen. The fourteen succeeding maps give the details of tliese limits, which 
are protected by a vast number of fortifications of difi*ercnt strength. 

2. Leaou iungp&cn thoo, * Map of the Limits of tlie Province of Leaou tung,’ which 
is situated to the north-east oi Peking, beyond the Great Wall of China, and adjoining 
Corea. 

3. Xe chow thoo, * Map of the Frontier of Ke chow.’ It corresponds witii 
the north<*east part of the provinco of Chth le, traversed by the Lwan lio (Lan ho on 
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the mails of D*Anville), and terminated in the north by the luountaiiis over which tlie 
Great Wall passes. This map comprehends Peking, and. ends to the west at the fortified 
pass of Kheu yu kwan, which is reputed one of the eight wonders in the vicinity of 
the capital of China. 

4. Nujf san kwan pVen ihooy * Map of the Frontier of llie three interior fortified 
Passes.* It begins where the preceding ends, and includes Paoii ting foo and a por- 
tion of Clilli le and Shan se. 

5. Seu^nfoo p'een thoo, ‘ Map of the Frontier of the Seuen foo Country:* a city 
now called Seuen liwa foo, and situated in the north-west part of Chlh Ic. 

6. Tae thung xme san kwan thoo, * Map of the three exterior Pusses of Tae thung.* 
It comprehends the northern part of Shan se, near tlie great wall. 

7. Yu !in jwen thoo^ < Map of the Frontiers of Yu lin.* It takes in the eastern 
portion of the Great Wall in Shan se. 

8. King hea koo Ian thao, * Map of the Country of Ning hea and Koo Ian, likewise 
near the Great Wall in Shan se, but more to the west. 

9. Chwang, Ningt Leang, Yung thooy * Map of the territory of Chwatig lang wei, 
Se ning, Leang chow, and Yung ying,’ all fortified cities near the Great Wall in Shan 
sc, and more westerly than the preceding. 

10. Kiniy SUh, S/uni Ian t/ioo, ‘ Map of the Territory of the cities of Kan chow, Suli 
chow, and of Fort Slian tan wei,* near the Great Wall, in the north- west point of Slinn .se. 

11. Thnou ho Ihoo, * Map of the country traversed by the river Thaou ho,* on the 
western frontier of Shan sc : it is the country of Lin thaou foo. 

12. Sung phnnthooj ‘ Map of the Country near Fort Sung phan wei,* in the north- 
west of the province of Sxce clihwang, on the frontier of the Tibetans called Men{$ak. 
Tbis map includes the upper course of the Min keang, which the Chinese consider as 
the upper part of the Great Keang. * 

13. ATV/i chlutng thooy * IMap of the district near F6rt Keen cbhang wei,* on the 
western frontier of Szee chliwan, towards Tibet, as far as the basks of the Kin sha, 
keang, which is really the commenceinent of the Great Keang. 

14. Ma yang thoo, * Map of the Country of Ma yang,* on the frontiers of Kwi-'i 
chow, Szee ciiliwan, and Yun nan. 

15. Khl^n chin thoo. This map shows the fortified places in die territories of the 
cities of Thing chow* and Chang chow, in Fuh klHiii, and of Shaoii eiiow, Chaou chow 
Hwei chow and Khing chow, in Kwang tung. 

16. Hwang to thoo. A map of llie Yellow River, from its origin, or Lake Sing^itii 
hae, to its embouchure in the sea ; three sheets. 

17. Haethunyoo. A chart of the maritime coasts of China. 

18. Thsaou yun thoo. A chart of the water-communication between Peking and 
Canton, by way of the grand canal, the Kan keang and tiie Pih keang : three sheets. 

1 9. Chao i^en thoo, A map of Corea. 

20. Tung nan hae e tsung thoo, * Map of the Barbarians of the Sea to the South-east.* 
It represents the confused ideas which the Chinese had, in the time of the author, 
respecting the Indian archipelago and a parr of Australia. 

21 . Si nan hae e lsu?ig thoo, * General Map of the Barbarians of the Sea on the 
South-west.* It comprehends Southern Asia. 

22. Kgan nan thoo, * Map of the Kingdom of Annam,’ or Tonquin. This map is 
not by Chu szee pen, but was made under the Mings, and added to his work. 

23. Se yu thoo, ‘ Map of the Western Countries.' Se yu is the name which the 
Chinese give to all the countries in the west, as far as they are known to them. 

24. So mo thoo, * Map of the Northern Countries,* or of the Desert of Sand : two 
sheets. 

25. Lew khew thoo, * Map of the Island of Loo choo.* 

26. Jih pen lewd thoo, * Map of the Kingdom of Japan.* Upon this rude map are 
drawn the names of all the provinces of this empire, with the number of the ke$m (In 
Japanese gori), or districts, of which each consists. 

Most of the maps contained in this Atlas are followed by tables of the terri- 
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totial divisions, revenues, taxes, population, productions, and other statisti- 
cal details ; they afford a very complete idea of the state of Chinn at the time 
the work was compiled. In short, it is one of the most curious geographical 
records extant. This Atlas of Chu szee pen has been the basis of all the maps 
which have appeared in China from his time till the reign of Khang he, who 
caused a map of his empire to be prepared by the Jesuit mathematicians then 
resident in China. The Novus Atlas Sinensis of Father Martin Martini, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1655, and which also forms part of the different 
editions of the Atlas of Blcau, is also constructed upon the work of Chu szee 
pen ; although it docs not give it entire, and does not contain all the places 
on the maps of the celebrated Chinese geographer. 

Father Dominic Parennin was the person who suggested to Khang he the 
first idea of the vast undertaking of preparing a grand map of all the countries 
subject to his sceptre, proposing to him to have one of the Great Wall con- 
structed by the missionaries at Peking. In 1708, Fathers Bouvet, llegi.s, and 
Jartoux (called in Chinese Pe tsin, Llh heaou szee and Too te mei) received 
instructions to follow the direction of this immense fortification, and draw up 
a map of it. They set out from Peking, arrived at Theen tsin, on the Pae ho, 
which falls into the gulf of CWh Ic, and from thence proceeded to the north, 
along the sea-coast, till they came to the beginning of the Great Wall. They 
employed in their operations a quadrant of two feet two inches a radius. Care 
was taken to verify it, and it was constantly found that it gave heights too 
great by a minute. The mathematicians had large compasses, a pendulum, 
and other instruments necessary for the execution of their undertaking. With 
cords exactly divided, they measured the road from Peking to Wang hae low, 
or the tower from which there is a look-out on the sea. This fortification, 
which was built in the time of the emperor Woo te, of the Han dynasty, 
extends into the sea itself, and is situated at the eastern extremity of CUh Ic. 
From this point, the missionaries proceeded to Shan hae kwan; thence, fol- 
lowing as closely as possible the direction of the Wall, by lie fung khow, to 
Thang thsciicn, or the hot springs, which arc a little to the south of the Great 
Wall and to the cast of the imperial burial-place of the grandfather and father 
of the em[)cror Khang he. This cemetery is magnificent ; it is situated in a 
great breach of the Wall. The baths of Thang thseuen are handsome and kept 
in good order. 

From thence the mathematicians proceeded to the gates of the Great Wall 
named Koo pTh khow, Szu hae khow', and Too chih khow: the latter is the 
most northerly. On the 4th August 1768, they were at Chang kea khow, 
that is * the gate of the Chang family.* This passage through the Great Wall is 
in the def)artinent of Seuen hwa foo, and is the same place called by the Rus- 
sians Kalgan, a Mongol word, which signifies simply ‘ a gate in the wall,* and 
is by no means a proper name. The Russians gave this name to Chang kea 
khow, because it is by this pass that their caravans enter China. 

From Chang kea khow the mathematicians pursued their course to Sha hoo 
khow, in Shen se. At Szee hae khow they had determined the position of the 
commencement of the inner Wall, which, in CWIi le, separates the depart- 
ment of Senen hwa foo from that of Peking. It behoved them to fix in like 
manner the western extremity of this inner wall, which is in Shen se. From 
this point, they followed the direction of the principal Wall as far as Shin moo 
been, in Shan se. At this place. Father Bouvet, finding himself ill, returned 
to Peking. His two colleagues, carefully verifying their instruments, pursued 
their labours and proceeded by Yu lin wei and Hwa ma chhi, to Ning hea. 
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which is one of the largest and most important cities on the line of the 
Great Wall. Here they had an opportunity of observing an eclipse of the sun. 
At Ning hea the Hwang ho is very deep and upwards of 400 yards in breadth. 
Ning hea is more than nineteen Chinese le in circuit ; its form is an oblong 
rectangle, extending much further from east to west than ^from north to 
south. It has also large suburbs. 

From Ning hea, their course continued by Chung wei, Leang chow, Kan 
chow, and Siih chow, as far as Kea ytih kwan, a fort situated at the western- 
most point of the wall. As the tower of Wang hne low, at its eastern 
extremity, was found to be 3^ 10' east of Peking, and Kea yiih kwan 17° 56^ 
west, the Great Wall extends from cast to west about 21° 6', and its two 
extremes arc, within a few minutes, in the same parallel. 

Having thus traced the whole line of the Great Wall, and determined the 
position of the principal places situated upon it, the mathematicians prepared 
to fix in like manner the positions of other considerable places. 'J'hey retraced 
their steps to Leang chow, and proceeded, by the way of Chwang lang wei* 
and Nan Ta thung, to Lan chow in Shan se. These three places are on the 
line of the inner Wall of this province, the aorthern extremes of which they had 
determined. From Lan chow they proceede dto Se ning or Se ling, at present 
a city of the first order, on the frontiers of the country of LakeKhookhoo nohr. 
Its territory is bounded by the country of the Mongols and Olets to the north 
and by an ancient ruined wall on the west. At this spot they terminated their 
labours ; the following is the result of their astronomical observations : — 



Latitude. 

I.onf^ltude. 

Variation of 


from i*eking. 

the Needle. 

Shan hae kwan 

. O' 51" ... 

a® & E. 

... 2® W. 

Wang hae low 

. 40® O' 10" 



He fung khow 

. 40® 26' 0" ... 

1® 56' E. 


Thang tliseuen 

. 40® 15' 20" ... 

1® 14' E. 

... 1® 40' 42" W. 

Klioo pill kliow 

. 40® 43' LG" ... 

0® 43' E. 


Szee line khow 

. 40® 35' S" 

0® 


Too slilii know 

. 41® 15' 24" ... 

0® 42' W. 


Chin ning phoo 

. 41® O' 0" ... 

1® 42' W. 


Chang kea khow 

. 40® 54' 15" ... 

1® 44' W. 


Sha boo khow 

. 40® Ijy 30" ... 

4® 10' W. 


Western extreme of the ) 
inner Wall in Shen se j 

39® 37' 0" ... 

4® 50' W. 


Shin moo been 

. 38® 55' 20" ... 

G® 25' W. 


Yu lin wei 

. .38® 15' 8" ... 

7® 7' W. 


Tsing peen phoo 

. 37® 42' 40" 



Hwa ma clibc 

. 37° 52' 45" 



Ning hea 

. .38® 32' 40" ... 

10® 25' W. 

... 2® 52' W. 

Chung wei 

. 37® 40' 45" 



Leang chow 

. 37® 59' 0" ... 

13® 43' W. 

... 2® 58' W. 

Kan chow 

. 39® O' 40" 


... 2® 31' W. 

Siih chow 

. 39® 45' 20" 


... .3® 5' W. 

Kea yfih kwan 

. 39® 49' 20'' ... 

17® 56' W. 


Chwang lang 

. 36® 47' 58" ... 

14® 36' W. 


Nan Ta Thung 

. 36® 40' 20« 



Lan chow 

. 36® 8' 0" ... 

15® 1' W. 


Se ning 

. 36® 39' 0" ... 

14® 34' 30" W. 

... 3® 10' W. 


[Ta be concluded ntxi month.'] 
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<Dri0ittal attH 

PIIOCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

Asiatic Society of Paris, — At the meeting of the 6th August, M. Eynea 
comiHiinicated to the Council intelligence of the new loss the society had sus- 
tained in the death of M. Saint-Martin, member of council and editor of the 
Journal Asiaiique^ after a short illness. The same member likewise announced 
the death of M. Brue, a member of the society. 

The council proceeded to the nomination of a provisional president, in lieu 
of M. Remusat, and unanimously resolved that Baron Silvcstre de Sacy, ho- 
norary president to the society, be requested to preside again at the ordinary 
sittings of the council. 

M. Brosset read the commencement of an account of the manuscript of the 
Georgian grammar, by the Patriarch Anthony I., entitled the Liberal Art^ or 
Grammatical Precepts. 

M. Jnequet requested the council to order the printing, at th^ expense of 
the society, of a new theory of the Chinese grammar, drawn up by himself 
during the latter years of M. Abel-Remusat’s lectures : the proposition was 
referred to a committee composed of MM. Klaproth, Mold, and Burnouf, as 
was likewise that of M. Stanislas Julien, for lithographing the original text of 
the Chinese drama entitled Hwuy Ian kc, or the History of the Circle of 
Chalky translated by him into French and recently published in London,*at the 
expense of the Oriental Translation Fund. 

A critical account of this drama has been given by M. Klaproth, of which 
we subjoin an epitome. 

T\\c Hwny Ian ke contained in the celebrated Chinese collection of the 
Hundred Pieces, of which two have been translated by Mr. J. F. Davis, 
namely, A Son in His Old Age, and more recently The Sorrotvs of Han. Each 
of the pieces in this collection consists of two distinct portions, a dialogue in 
prose and irregular verses, resembling the airs of European operas. These 
lyrical pieces, which the authors reserve for the most pathetic and impassioned 
scenes of their dramas, are often written in a very elevated strain of poetry, 
scarcely known in Europe. M. Kla|)roth censures Mr. Davis for omitting 
these interesting passages in his translations, inasmuch as, besides their curio- 
sity as specimens of poetry, replete with allusions and figures of speech which 
arc novel to Europeans, they almost invariably constitute an integral part of the 
dialogue ; and their retrenchment, consequently, leaves chasms which embar- 
rass the reader. M. S. Julien has given a translation of the entire History of 
the Circle of Chalk, having applied himself for some years to collecting a vast 
number of terms in the poetic phraseology of China, which would be vainly 
sought in the Chinese dictionaries in Europe. Without such knowledge, it is 
next to impossible to understand the difficult passages, and to feel the beauties 
of the romances, novels, dramatic pieces, the refined epistolary style, and 
elegant compositions in the Chinese language. M. Julien states that he has 
collected upwards of 9,000 expressions of this kind, and expects to increase 
the number to 20,000, which, with their explanations, will form a very useful 
poetical dictionary. 

The drama under consideration is very simple ; it evinces the want of busi- 
ness and of just delineation of character, which jseems common to all the pro- 
ductions of the Chinese stage. The heroine of the Circle of Chalk is the fair 
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Haethang, descended from an illustrious family in distress. Her motlur 
had obliged her to make a traffic of her charms, in order that the family might 
' subsist upon the gains. Amongst the votaries of Miss Haethang was Mr. Ma, 
a man of wealth, who ultimately took her as his second wife. This marriage 
was eminently displeasing to Mrs. Ma, the gentleman’s first or principal wife, 
who was so unfortunate as to have no children. Her rival soon produced a 
son, destined to prolong the illustrious race of the Mas. 

Prior to her marriage, Miss Haethang had had a dispute with her brother 
Changlin, who, shocked at her mode of life, quitted his mother’s house and 
went to reside with an uncle. At the end of five years, he returned to his 
native place in great distress. His mother being then dead, he had no other 
resource than to apply for relief to his sister, Mrs. Ma the younger, who, 
however, received him very ill and turned him out of doors. He there en- 
countered Mrs. Ma senior, who does not let slip so fair an opportunity to 
ruin her rival. She artfully persuades Haethang to divest herself of, and give 
her brother, some handsome robes and head-ornaments, which she had received 
from their husband, and offers to carry them to Changlin. She does convey them 
to him, but as presents from herself. When Mr. Ma returns home, he is sur- 
prised to sec Haethang thus plainly dressed. Ilis elder spouse gives him to 
understand that her rival carries on a criminal intercourse with a stranger, to 
whom she had parted with her robes and ornaments. At this news, pour 
Mr. Ma falls into a dreadful passion, maltreats Haethang and faints away. 
The elder wife desires Haethang to prepare some broth, and, watching her 
opportunity, secretly throws poison into it, and then directs her rival to pre- 
sent the poisoned broth to the sick man, who soon gives up the ghost, Hae- 
thang laments most pathetically the calamity. Her cruel rival, however, exe- 
cutes her project ; she accuses her of poisoning her husband, and claims the 
son of Haethang as her own, that she may get the property. 

Mrs. Ma, senior had herself kept up, for a long time, a criminal connexion 
with a Mr. Chaou, registrar of the tribunal befure which she drags the unhapjiy 
victim of her villainy. She conspires with Chaou, suborns witnesses, and suc- 
ceeds in getting Haethang condemned and the infant adjudged to licrself. The 
wretched mother, with the canguc, or moveable pillory, about her neck, is 
marched to the [ilacc of execution. On the way she meets her brother, Chang- 
liii ; they come to an explanation, and he undertakes her defence before the 
Siiprenie Court of Appeal. By great good luck, the fircsident of this tribunal 
is a man of integrity, who revises the judgment with care. Ho cites the 
accuser of Haethang and her accomplices to appear before him. When they 
arrive, he resorts to an expedient similar to that employed hy Solomon to de- 
termine which was the real mother of a child claimed hy two women. He 
draws on the floor cf the court, with chalk, a circle. The inffint was placed 
in the middle of it, and he directs the two Mrs. Ma to take each a leg and to 
pull the child on either side ; for,” said he, ‘‘as soon as the real mother has 
seized him, it will be easy for her to draw the child out of the circle, but the 
false mother will never be able to do it.” Haethang, fearful of harming her 
child, did not dare to puli hard ; so that her rival drew the infant twice out of 
the circle. Every one believed Haethang guilty^ except the judge, who pro- 
nounced her innocence, ordered the restitution of her child as well as of the 
inheritance, and condemned her rival and her accomplice Chaou to be cut into a 
hundred and twenty pieces each. The other agents of the criminals were 
pilQished propoi tipriatcly . 

^^I^batever little value this Chinese piece may possess as a dramatic produc- 
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lion/* observes M. Klaproth^ M. Stanislas Julien merits not the less com- 
mendation for having undertaken its translation. It was no easy task to render 
accurately the verses in the original, the sense of which is obscured by a multi- 
tude of metaphorical and out-of-the-way expressions : we can conceive the 
unremitted attention requisite in order to avoid taking them in their habitual 
and vulgar sense, and to give them the figurative meaning assigned them. 
M. Julien has, moreover, explained happily most of the traditional and prover- 
bial allusions which arc constantly occurring in Chinese literature; he has 
succeeded in executing at Paris what the English, who apply themselves to the 
Chinese language, have not deemed themselves competent to undertake at 
Canton, where they have at hand all those resources which their connexion 
with the literati of the country affords them, as well as access to a vast num- 
ber of necessary works, which are not to be met with in Europe.’* 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera, as it has prevnUed in India ; to»cther loilh the 
porls the Medical OJficers, made to the Medical Hoards irf the. Presidencies of Bcns,al, 
Madras, and Bonibay, for the Purpose tf ascertaining a succesful Mode if treating that 
(lestructire Disease ; and a critical Examination <f all the Works tvfnch have hitherto 
appeared on the Subject. Ry FasnERiCK Corbyk, Esq., Surgeon oti the Bengal 
Estahlislimcnt. Calcutta, 18.32. 

Our resolution to abstain from critically noticing any works on cholera (a resolution 
forced upon us by the vast number of publications on that suliject), unless distinguished 
by some peculiar circumstance or characteristic, would not, by virtue of this qualifica- 
tion, exclude Mr. Corbyn’s work from notice. lie was tlic discoverer of the new 
character of the disease, when it made its first appearance in the army under Lord 
Hastings, Mr. Corbyn being then in charge of the native hospital of the centre divi- 
sion ; and liis mode of treatment has continued in repute to the present time. lie 
has had, subsequently, much experience in India, and appears to have been indefatiga- 
ble in collecting facts and opinions upon the subject of this inscrutable malady. More- 
over, his book contains the best history of the cholera which we have hitherto seen. 
Under tlicse circumstances, we feel it to he our duty to recommend tlie perusal of his 
Treatise most strongly to tlic faculty in England, who will find it a vnltiablc hook of 
reference, combining, besides a general history of the disease, a statement of the author's 
own opinions, an examination of the works published on the subject, and the result of tlie 
different modes of treatment of the disease. His opinions respecting the proximate 
cause of cholera, and the proper course of treatment for it, may he exhibited in the 
author's own words : “ He regards the cause of cholera to consist in inequalities of 
weather, producing sudden check of perspiration, a determination of blood from the 
surface to the centre, and consequent infiainnialion iiiterniilly, at tlie same time that 
the skill is seized with a deadly chill; the remedies he would jircscrihe, in this state 
of excitement within, are principally the iinmediute exhibition of scdatircs, with the 
careful exclusion tf siimiilanls of evtry kind." 

A Ramble of Six 2*housand Miles through the United States (f Anici'ica, By S. A. 
Ferrall, Esq. London, 1832. E. Wilson. 

Wk have read many books of travels in America, and ivo confess none ever pleased 
us more than this. The author, evidently a man of sense, discernment, and reflection, 
and who seems to have mixed with all classes, lias looked at America without prejudice. 
The truth probably is, that he went there without an object that was sure to he disap- 
pointed; he, therefore, depicts the faults of the Americans without exaggeration, and 
their virtues in their true colours. The scenery of those parts of the United States 
visited by tlic author are well described ; he docs not touch upon the domestic charac- 
ter of the people, but their social character, in the largest sense of the term, is drawn, 
upon the whole, favourably. The picture of their camp-meetings does not alTord us a 

Asiat. Jour, N.S. V ol. 9. No. 34. Z 
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yery high idea of their religion, nor do the details which the authtMr has gifen of th^ 
transactions with the Indians, justify usjn forming an exalted opinion of the humane 
policy of the American government towards those children of nature, whose property 
it usurps. 

Historical View of the Prepress of Discovery in the More Northern Coasts (f America, 
from the earliest period to the present time. By Patrick Fraser Tytler* Esq. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. With descriptive Sketches of the Natural History of the North 
American Regions. By James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E., Ac. To which is added. 
All Appendix, containing Remarks on a late Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, with a 
Vindication of Richard Hakluyt. With a Map and Plates. Being Vol. IX. of the 
JSdinburgh Cabinet Library, Edinburgh, 1832. Oliver and Boyd. 

This work may be regarded as the sequel of the “ Narrative of Discovery and Ad- 
venture in the Polar Seas and Regions,** in the same collection, forming ** a Com- 
plete account of the whole Scries of Northern Discoveries by Land and Water.** 

The contents of the volume arc thus distributed : A narrative of the discovery of 
North America ; the early voyages of the Portuguese, French, and Spaniards; the 
more recent voyages of Behring. Cook, Vancouver, Kotzebue, d-c.; the journies of 
Hearne and Mackenzie, and the late discoveries of Franklin and Beechey along the 
Arctic Ocean. The rest of the volume is devoted to the zoology, botany, and mine- 
mlogy of the northern regions of America. All these subjects arc treated by the re- 
spective authors (Mr. Tytlcr and Mr. Wilson) with great ability. 

In an appendix, Mr. Tytler has undertaken a detailed reply to the author of the 
Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, and a vindication of Richard Hakluyt from the severe 
strictures of that writer, with a view of setting at rest the disputed point regarding the 
discovery of North America. To detail our own opinions of the result of this curious 
controversy, in which the writers on both sides have evinced great ability and research, 
would require more space than we can afford here. We may be tempted, at a future 
time, to investigate the point at issue. 

We cannot omit remarking that the wood engravings in this volume are executed In 
a very superior style ; the portrait of Cortes, after Titian, can be distinguished only by 
an experienced eye from an engraving on a plate. 

The IP 7rks of Lord Byron, with his Letters and Journals, and his Life, By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Vol. IX. London, 1832. Murray. 

This volume consists of the occasional pieces, written in 1811-13; Hints from Ho- 
race; the Curse of Minerva; the Waltz; the Giaour; the Bride of Abydos and the 
Corsair; the last three pieces of sterling merit. Die notes are, as usual, very abun- 
dant, and will afford amusement even to those who have the pieces already by heart. 
The remarks on the Romaic language, in the Appendix, are not worth much. 

Die vignettes are excellent. 

The Parent's Cabinet f Amusement and Instruction, No. 1. London, 1832. Smith, 

Elder, & Co. 

One of the best, if not the best, amongst the manuals for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the youth we have seen. 

A Treatise on Chemistry, By Michael Donovan, M.R.I.A. Being Vol. XXXIV. 
of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopeedia. London, 1832. Longman and Co. Taylor. 
This is an excellent popular Treatise on the Elements of Chemistry, W’ritten in a 
clear style, and comprehending all that is necessary to put the student in the right 
road to the acquisition of the higher branches of knowledge in this very delightful de- 
partment of science. 

lAves <f Scottish Worthies. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., F.R.S. and F.S. A. 
Vol. II. Being Vol. XXXIV. of the Family Library, London, 1832. Murray. 
This Volume concludes the history of Robert Bruce (of which it fills one half); 
and cotnains the life of Archdeacon Barbour, one of the earliest Scottish bards, the 
author of the Practical Chronicle of the Deeds of Bruce, began in 1375 ; a brief account 
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of Andrew Wynton, the author of ** The Orygynale Chronykyl of Scotland,” and the 
earliest original historian of his country (tlie work of Barbour, which was prior in date, 
being rather a biography than a history), founded upon accurate documents ; John de 
Fordun, author of the Scoti-chronicon, containing tiie history of Scotland till the death 
of David II., and who was contemporary with Wynton, though these two writers were 
mutually ignorant of each other's productions ; and the biography of King James I. 
This volume, in point of interest, does not yield to the first. 

J*our Views o/* the East~India Company' & Military Seminary at uiddiscomhe. Drawn 
by Mons. Marik de la Voye. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 

These etchings give a very faithful representation of Addiscombe House, and its 
contiguous buildings. There is a degree of taste in the drawing, which shows that 
M. de la Voye's pencil is guided by a master's hand. Those who have been educated 
at this College, and their friends, will doubtless wish to possess themselves of these 
elegant liltle prints : the price of the four is only Is. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

M. Stanislas Julicn, of Paris, is about to send to press his complete translation 
into French of the Chaou she koourhta paou choWy or “ Great Revenge of the Orphan 
of the Family of Chaou,** the Chinese Drama from which (translated by Father 
Pr^marc) Voltaire drew the plot of his Orphetin de la Chimiy known to our stage by 
Murphy's translation. 

The Rev. J. P. llottler, D.D., Senior Missionary at Vepery, Madras, has in the 
press at that presidency, and partly printed, a Lexicon of the Tamil Language, compiled 
from the works of Beschi and other Lexicographers. 

Mr. Burnett, late General Superintendent of Agriculture to the Australian Agri» 
cultural Company, is about to publish a work on the practical husbandry, statistics, 
present state of society, &;c. in New South Wales. 

Lord and Lady Nugent will shortly publish a work under the title of Legends 
of the Library at Lisle.** 

Mr. James Bird, Author of Framlingham,** &c. has in the Press ** The Emi- 
grant's Tale, with other Poems,** 

The following Annuals for 1833 are announced : Heath's Picturesque An- 

nual ;** ** The Keepsake j** “ The Literary Souvenir,** edited by Alaric A. Watts ; 

Tile New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir,** edited by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts ; 
** Christmas Tales, Historical and Domestic, illustrated with Engravings ;** by Mr. 
Harrison. 

On the 1st of January, the first Monthly Volume of a cheap series of Original 
Novels and Romances,** by the most popular authors of Europe and America, 
conducted by Leitch Ritchie and Thomas Roscoe, will appear. 

Mr. George Rogerson, of Liverpool^ has nearly ready for publication a Trea- 
tise on Inflammations ;** containing their pathology, causes, consequences, and treat- 
ment ; with their effects on the various textures of the body : being an extension of 

A Dissertation on Inflammation of the Membranes/* to which the Jacksonian 
Prize for 1828 was awarded by the London Royal College of Surgeons. 
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NEW PUBLICATION& 


LONDON. 

^nom~e~Tsiam, or the Customs of the Moo- 
lulmaiis of India. Uy Jalfur ShurrecflT, a native 
of the Deccan ; composed under the direction of» 
and translated by G. A. Ilcrklots, M.D., surgtHm 
on the Madras establishment. Uvo. with plates Ifi^. 

The PoliiicuJt Cnmmen'iah and Financial CWi- 
diHo?i of the Anfilo-Fnittern Kmpirc in an 

Analysis of its Home and Foreign Governments, 
&c. Arc. Uy the author of “ Thu Fast and Pre- 
sent State of the Tea Traile of Rngland, &c. 
Uvo. ife. 

The Geographicnl Works of Sddik IsfahdnL 
Translated by J. C. from Oriftinal Persian MSS. 
m the collection of SirWilliam Ouseley, the editor. 
Uvo. UK (Printetl for the ** Oriuntal Translation 
Fund.”) 

The Shdft Ndmch of the Persian Poet Firdausi, 
^anslated and abriged in Prose and Verse, with 
Notes and Illustrations. Ily James Atkinson, Esq. 
Uvo. 13s. . Printed for ditto.) 

The Tezkereh at Vakint, or Private Memoirs of 
the Moghul F.inperor tlumdyuii; written in the 
Persian Language by Jouher. a confidential do- 
m^tic of his Majesty. Translated by M.'jor 
Charles Stewart, M.R.A.S., Aic. 4to. IUa. (Print- 
ed foj ditto.) 

The Sipar-uUMntakhcrint a History of the 
Mahomedan Pow.r in India, during the last cen- 
tury. My Mir i diolam Hussein- K. nun. Hevised 
from the tnanslation of H.iji Mustefa, and col- 
lated with the Persian Original, by Lieut, (’ol. 
John Briggs, M.R.A.S., Aec. Vol. 1. Uvo. 14s. 
(Printed lor ditto.) 

Hoel-lan-kit on I'Histoire du Cercle de Oaic, 
Drama en prose et en vers, traduit du Cliinois, et 
^coimtagiK^ de notes ; par Stanishis Julien. Uvo, 
7*. (Printed for ditto,) 

San kokftst>u ran to sets, on aper^u g^ntl'ral dcs 
Trois Rnydumes. Traduit tie rorigmal JaponaLs;- 
Chinois, par M. J. Klaproth. Ouvrage accom- 
Sflt”*) ***** Cartes. Uvo. 15s. (priiiteil for 

Annals of the Turkish Empire, from 1301 to lf>59 
<» the Christian Era, By Naima. Translatetlfrom 
the Turkish by Charles Fraser. Vol. 1. 4to. (Print- 
ed for ditto.) £l. ll«. fid. 


Rftghuvansa, KMIddsie Carmen, Satiskrife ct 
Latine. Edidlt Adolphus Fredeiicus Stciislcr. 
4to. (Printed for ditto.) iil. 1*. 

An InvestifcatioH of the Currenfs of the Atlnntiv 
Ocean , and i f those which prevail between tin? 
Indian Ocean and the Atlantic; with a Series oi 
('harts. By the late Major James Ucnneil, 
P.R.S. ; Arc. Hvi>. and Atlas, £:U 

A Ijotteron the importance of settling the Sand- 
wich and Bonin Islands on the Plan of a Pro- 
priatory (I'ovcriunent, Aic. By T. Horton James, 
Esq. l2mo. 

Journal of n Ilenidruw at Uaifdad during 
li)30-:n. Uy‘A. (iroves. 12ino. 5s. 

Zohrab, the Hostage. By the author of " Hajji 
Baba.” 3 vols. post Uvo. .Cl. 11s. IW. 

Imported from Calcutta. 

A Treatise on the Kphlemir Cholera, as it has 
prevailed in India ; togciher wiih the Reports of 
the Meiiical Ollicers made to the Medical Boards 
of the Prt'sideiicies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; and a Critical Examination of all the works 
which htive hitherto appeareil on the subject. By 
Frederick Corbyii, Esq., M.R.C.S.L., Atc. Uvc. 
12s. (Calcutta.) 

A Grammar of the Ordiuaiy Dialect of the Tamil 
Lanf'uatre, spoken on the Eastern Side of tlie 
Peninsula from above Matins to Cape Comorin ; 
translated from the origin.al work, composed in 
Latin, by the Jesuit Missionary Beschi. ,1*1. 
(Vepery.) 

The Nidi Neri Vilaream, a Didactic Poem, in 
Tamil, with an English Translation, Vocabulary 
and Notes. By H. Stokes, Esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service. 5s, (Ve)»*ry.> 

Selections frtjm the Old Testament, English and 
Tamil. l\s. fW. (Vepery.) 

The Pilfrrim's Proffrem, translated into Tamil, 
4to, Os. (Vepery.) 

The National School Rook, in Tamil. Qvo. 4r. 
(Vepery.) 

Diccionnrio PortufC^az-China no cstilo vulgar 
Manderiin e Classico (^al, composto por J. A. 
Gonealves, Sacerdotc da CongregacaO da MissAo. 
(Macao, 1U31.) Small 4to. £2. 2s. 


P A R L I A M E N T A II Y PAPERS. 


Deccan Prize Money. 

{Ordered by the House of Commons to be jmnted, llth August 1832.) 

A copy of the King’s warrant, dated 31st July 1832, authorizing a sclieine for fur- 
ther distribution of the Deccan booty, refers to t!ie warrant of the late king, whereby 
Ibe booty was given in trust for distribution to the Duke of Wellington and the Right 
Hon. Charles Arbiithnot ; to the schemes presented by the Lords of the Treasury in 
1826, under wliich the several sums of 21, .58, 168 rupees and 41,39,803 rupees, were 
distributed. It then states his Majesty’s approval of a scheme prepared by the Lords 
of the Treasury, for a distribution of a further part of the booty arising from construc- 
tive captures, amounting in all to 27,04,346 rupees, and directs the distribution accord- 
ingly : and further that, in case any doubt shall arise respecting any particular claim 
or claims, the same shall be determined by the said trustees, whose determination shall 
Iba final and conclusive. 
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Scheme. 

The ichenie first particularizes all the forces of the three presidencies entitled to 
share. Then follows the scale of shares to which each rank or class is entitled, vix. 


Rank and Number of each. 


Number of 
Shares to 
which each 
llank 
is entitled* 


Total 

Number of 
Shares. 


1 Commander- in-chief | 

1 Lleiitc^ant-goncral, Sir Thomas Ilislop 

Onc-third more as second in command fiiMJ 

15 Major-generals and brigadier-generals 

7 Colonels 

74 Licait. Colonels 

127 Majors and superintending surgeons 

514 C'aptiiins. surgeons, and paymasters 

I.:i51( Subalterns^ assistant-surgeons, and ri gimenlal quarter-masters. . . . 
40 Troop quarter-masters. Company's riding-masters, provost marshals, 

and conductors 

1 Subadar-major and native aid -de-camp 

8ubadars, syrangs, whoordcc-majors, and resauldars 

34d .Staff and piu-k serjeanta, sub-assistant-surgeons, dressers, and sub- 

crmductors 

1,927 Serjeants, jemidars, first tindals, resauldars, and naib resauldars. . 
17«lHi7 Corporals, English farriers and trumpeters, havildars, second 

tindals, bead niaii^trics, head guides, and Kote dufladars 

88,4Gn Naigucs, drummers, farriers, sepoys, lascars, puccallics, petty 
maistries, bearers, black doctors, privates, second guides, sirdars, 
duffadars, sawax.s, neshaunburdars, 5cc. 


1-fith of the 
whole. 


Grand total of shares. 


To amount (including Commander- 
in-chief’s share) required for dis- 
charge of the under-mentioned 
claims, preferred and admitted since 
the distribution authorized by his 
M^esty’s warrant, dated the 13th of 
February, m28, viz. 

2 Lieut. Cols 

5 Majors 

3 Majors, the difference tietween rank 

of major an<l captain 

2!i Captains 

V Captains, the difference between 

rank of captain and subaltern 

44 Subalterns 

fi Conductors 

1 (Conductor, the diflerence between 
rank of conductor and serjeant .... 

1 Subadar-niajor and native aide-de- 

camp 

7 Sulradars 

17 Sub-comhictors 

1 Sub-conductor, the dlflbrencc be- 
tween rank of sub-conductor and 

naigue 

28 Serjciints, jemidars, 5cc 

62 Corporals, havildars, &c 

1 Havitdar, dlflcrcnre between rank 

of havildar and naigue 

7.38 Naigucs 

To amount required to defray law 
charges and expenses appertaining 
to the fund now proposed for distri- 
bution, and for the payment of 


deration of his services in reference 
to the booty which was recovered at 
Poonah In the years 1818 and 1819, 
under his suucrintindenccas collec- 
tor and magistrate of that town. . . . 

To agency 

To balance carried down for distribu- 
tion according to scheme annexed . . 


By amount to be distributed 
on account of booty or 
prize, acquired by the 
combined operations of 
the fore s engaged in the 
campaigns m 1817 end 
1818, uinler the command 
of th;; Must Noble the 
late Marquis of Hastings, 30,00,000 0 0 


> 1,20,319 4 8 


33,080 0 0 
1,42,334 0 11 


5a. ns. 


30,00,000 0 0 


Sa. Rf. 30,00,000 0 ( 
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of unusual disfrasa to tlia East-India Company, nor for the purpose of enabling tlie 
said Rajah to perform his political engagements and commercial contracts with the 
Company. 

** That it does not appear in evidence, that the claims of Hr. John Hutchinson 
were ever examined by Mr. Duncan, then appointed Governor of Bombay in 1795, nor 
that Mr. Duncan ever expressed himself satisfied with the said claims. 

** Tliat nevertheless a debt to a large amount, and arising out of a course of fair 
and honourable transactions, was due from the llajah or Government of Travancore 
to Mr. John Hutchinson, at the time of the death of Mr. Hutchinson in the year 
1797, and that such debt was admitted by the llajah his nephew in the year 1800, 
when he could have had no other motive for such admission but a conviction of its 
justice. 

** That the payment of this debt, after it had been in part liquidated by the Rajah, 
was impeded and prevented by the interference of the Political Resident of the EasU 
India Company in the year 1803. 

** Tiiat after such interference in the year 1803, and after the declared opinion of 
the Governor General in India in 1807, * that as the late Rajah has acknowledged 

* the balance claimed by the representatives of the late Mr. Hutchinson to be due, he 

* the Governor General, did not deem it equitable to impede an application to the Rajah 

* for payment on the part of the representatives,* the East- India Company, by their 
renewed interference in 1808, continued further to impede and prevent the payment of 
such debt. 

** That in consequence of such their interference, the representatives of Mr. John 
Hutchinson were prevented and still are prevented from obtaining payment of the 
said debt from the Travancore Government, although such Government may be in the 
possession of surplus revenues amply sufficient to discharge and satisfy such debt. 

Your committee arc of opinion, that although the debt in question can only be 
considered a debt due from the Government of Travancore to Mr. John Hutchinson, 
yet that the petitioner (as the representative of Mr. Hutchinson) has an equitable claim 
on the EasUlndia Company, to be replaced by them in the same situation with regard 
to this debt as he was before tlieir interference, and that the East- India Company are 
therefore bound to exert their influence with the Government of Travancore to obtain 
payment of the debt, agreeably to the terms of the Rajah's engagement in March 1800, 
and the custom of that country ; and that on failure of their obtaining such payment 
within a reasonable time, the East- India Company ought to be held answerable to the 
representatives of Mr. Hutchinson for the amount.** 


COLLEGE EXAMINATION. 

Refort on the First Quarterly Examination for the Year 1832, at the 
C oLLF.ciE OF Fort St. George. 

To the Chief Secretary to Govcrnincnt, 

Sir : I have the honour, by desire of the Board for the College and for Public 
Instruction, to 'submit, for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, the following Report upon the proficiency attained by Messrs. Frere, Goodwyn, 
Taylor, Pelly, Mole, Forbes, Liinond, and Lushington, who attended at the first quar. 
terly examination for the present year, held in conformity with Section XVII. Title I. 
of the College B.ulcs. 

Mr. Frere and Mr. Goodwyn are nearly equal in Tamil, and the degree of proficiency 
they have attained is uncommonly high. Both of these gentlemen have made such 
translations of a Tamil paper of the degree of difficulty usually selected for the junior 
civil servants who have attained the liighest standard of proficiency, as reflect credit 
upon their acquirements. Tfieir translations from English into Tamil are still stronger 
proofs of advanced proficiency. In speaking also, and in reading and translating off- 
hand a Tamil petition, these gentlemen have acquitted Uieroselvee in a highly creditable 
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manner. In this part of the eianiinatton* as well as in his written translation from 
Tamil, Mr. Frere excelled ; while in regard to composition in Tamil, the superiority 
belongs to Mr. Goodwyn. 

Mr. Goodwyn has also attained a high degree of proficiency in Persian, as evinced 
by a translation almost quite correct, of a difficult Persian paper, and by a very good 
translation made from English into that language. He speaks it intelligibly and pretty 
correctly, and with some assistance he translated an official arzee of considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Frere*s acquirements in Hindustatiec are of the same order. His translations 
both from and into that language are nearly correct. In rending and translating vivd 
voce a Hindustance business paper he acquitted himself most creditably, and he speaks 
the language quite intelligibly, tliougli nut without some hesitation. 

Mr. Taylor has made considerable progress in Teloogoo since the last examination. 
His exercises are remarkably well performed, and shew that lie possesses a very respect- 
able knowledge of the language. His translation from Teloogoo into English contains 
but few errors, and that from English into the lungunge gives fully the sense of the 
original in grammatical and idiomatic language. He speaks with ease and correctness, 
and with a little assistance, translated a portion of an official paper. 

Mr. Taylor made pretty good translation of the most difficult Ilinduslanee paper; 
but in some places the original seems not to have been fully understood by him. He 
also rendered a paper from English into Hindustance, conveying the sense of the original 
intelligibly throughout, although not always correctly. In speaking as well as in read- 
ing and translating a cutcherry paper, Mr. Taylor acquitted himself creditably. 

Both Mr. Pelly and Mr. Mole have made extraordinarily rapid progress in Teloogoo 
during the short time they have studied the language. 

Mr. Pelly correctly rendered the sense of a story of greater difllctilty than is generally 
given to beginners, and there were but two or three words with the meaning of which 
he was unacquainted. Mr. Mole’s translation is not quite so well executed, hut is still 
a very creditable performance. They are both fully conversant with the easier rules of 
grammar, and arc able to put together a few sentences in conversation. 

Mr. Forbes with a very little assistance translated part of the same story as was given 
to Messrs. Pelly and Mole, and he answered readily such questions as were put to him 
relative to the easier parts of grammar. 

The progress made by Mr. Liniond in the study of the Tamil language is very satis- 
factory ; he translated quite correctly an easy Tamil paper. 

Mr. Lushingtoti joined the College the day of the examination, and the translation 
he has made into Englisli of an easy Persian paper, though far from being correct, is 
a satisfactory proof of his having acquired an elementary knowledge of his language. 

The Board are of opinion that Mr. Goodwyn and Mr. Frere have fully established 
their claims to the honorary reward of rupees each. 

The Board also recommend that the second increase of College allowances may be 
granted to Mr. Taylor, and llie first increase to Messrs. Pelly, Mule, Forbes, Liinond, 
and Lushington, respectively. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant. 

College^ March 24, 1832. A. Douglas, Acting Secretary. 

To the Board for the College and for Public Instruction. 

Gentlemen : I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your acting secretary’s 
letter, dated the 24th ultimo; and to acquaint you that the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council considers the Report therein submitted to be hif^hly creditable to 
the gentlemen who attended at the first quarterly examination fur the present year. 

The Right Honouhible the Governor in Council has great satisfaction in conferring, 
agreeably to the recommendation of your Board, the honorary reward of 3^500 rupees 
on Mr. Goodwyn and Mr. Frere, and is also pleased to grant the highest rate of College 
allowances to Mr. Taylor, and the first increase of allowances to Mr. Pelly, Mr. Mole, 
Mr. Forbes, Mre^^JLimond, and Mr. Lushington. 

I "have the honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient servant. 

Fort Ft* George, April 10, 1832. H. Chamisr, Chief Secretary. 
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THE EA8T-1MDIA QUESTION. 

THEORY OP .MR, RIOKARDS. 

No. IV. 

We recur to the subject of the Rickardiati theory once more, for the 
sake of noticing the Reply ** of Mr. Rickards and his accountant, inserted 
in the last number of this Journal. The former confines himself to a mere 
reiteration of his propositions, which, he asserts, nothing has yet appeared 
to invalidate, or at all shake;** and he declines “a war of words.” Mr. 
Wilkinson stands in different circumstances from Mr. Rickards, and cannot 
decently decline a challenge which calls in question his professional accu- 
racy. He has committed himself, not to the public only, but to his 
employer, and is bound by implied contract to make good his allegations. 
He appears to entertain none of his employer's antipathy to a wordy ^yar ; 
and has, accordingly, poured forth a pretty copious stream of words : be- 
sides the Jifty-Jioe pages of manuscript excluded as containing matter irrele- 
vant to his professed object, his reply to less than six pages of strictures 
extends to eighteen^ in small type. Dialectics,” to which he insinuates 
pretensions, should have taught him to syllogize and condense his argu- 
ments a little better. 

Our rejoinder will be as brief ns the artful and elusive nature of the 
** Reply ” will permit. The same latitude, on our part, which has been 
conceded to Mr. Wilkinson, w'ould engross an entire number; and to ex- 
pose, in detail, all the gratuitous and unwarranted inferences, the specimens 
of professional dexterity and mere special pleading, which compose the bulk 
of his exaggerated reply, would be, to use Mr. Rickards* words, worse 
than useless, by withdrawing attention from the only points wliich ought to 
engage it.” 

We must prefix a few preliminary observations to our rejoinder. And, 
first, respecting the motives of the individual, wdiose animadversions have 
provoked the “ Reply ” in question. 

The opponents of the East-India Company seem utterly incapable of 
conceiving that there can be such a thing as a disinterested advocacy of their 
cause. Mr. Rickards, in his letter, speaks of his interest'd opponents.” 
Mr. Wilkinson begins his reply with — the gentleman, connected with the 
Asiatic Journal^ to whom is committed the hopeless task,” &c. He talks 
of writers accredited by the Company,” and throughout seems to assume 
that **the apologist of the Company” must be somebody in their service. 
This assumption is utterly false. Surely there may be individuals, wholly 
unconnected with the Company, who conscientiously think Mr. Rickards* 
theory an absurd one ; who honestly believe that an essential change in the 
constitution of the Indian administration may possibly involve the loss of 
India, the derangement of our political machine at home, and the irre- 
mediable ruin of the commerce and finances of Britain ; and if there be 
any such persons, — whether their impression be just or otherwise, — it cannot 
Asiat. Jour, N.S. V ol. 9. N o. 35. 2 A 
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be a selfish motive which prompts them to aim at averting a national 
calamity. 

But if arguments are to be neutralized by a reference to motives, what 
are the motives which actuate the antagonists of the Company ? Are they 
hot, in almost every instance, necessarily and often avowedly of the sordid 
cast ? Are the petitioners against the Company, the persons who assemble 
and “ resolve at meetings, the migratory orators who lecture** the hum- 
bler classes in return for their hard-earned pence, and the enormously- 
salaried agents paid to rail and write pamphlets against the Company, all 
disinterested labourers for the public good alone ? Is it not the interest of 
many or most of these that the existing India system should be overturned, 
without regard to immediate or remote consequences? What is IVlr. 
Rickards? Member of a mercantile firm which, as consignees of goods 
passing to and from India, is directly interested in the augmentation of the 
amojint of the Eastern trade, whether that trade be profitable or not, and 
whatever might be the ultimate political issue of a change in Indian affairs. 
What is Mr. Wilkinson ? A professional accountant, hired and paid (we 
presume) by Mr. Rickards expressly to defend his theory out of certain 
documents placed before him, in the manner of a briet^ by his employer ; 
and who, it must be acknowledged to his credit, wrangles with all the appa- 
rent zeal of other advocates, and possibly with no more sincerity. We 
mean nothing personally offensive in these remarks, whichfare called for and 
therefore justified. We are prepared to admit that both these gentlemen 
may be perfectly honest in their opinions ; but we claim, as a condition, 
the same concession : veniam damns peiamusque victssim. 

It may, indeed, be urged, and with perfect truth, that, in a question of 
this difficult and complicated nature, which, as Mr. Rickards observes, ‘*to 
ordinary readers must be involved in the most puzzling obscurity,** since 
much must be taken by readers of the controversy, who have not the time 
or means for minute scrutiny, upon trust, they should be thoroughly assured 
of the trust-Avorthine.ss of the writer. Let us, then, w ith the same freedom 
indulged in his own Reply,** inquire a little into the pr<^ssioHal accuracy 
of Mr. Wilkinson, and his title to confidence. 

When Lord Brougham introduced his bill, for the reform of the bank- 
ruptcy system, into the House of Lords, he stated, as one of its recommen- 
dations, that it would supersede the necessity of employing accountants, to 
whom this great practical lawyer seems, for some reason or other, to enter- 
tain an antipathy. At a subsequent period (the 15th August last), when 
the Act had commenced its operations, he was congratulating the House 
upon the beneficial working of the new system, and he stated a few ^^illus- 
trative facts,*' mentioning the names of the parties concerned, “ in order 
that there might be no mistake.*’ We find a passage in his speech thus 
reported in the Times new.spaper* of the ensuing day : 

** The system pursued by the accountants, under the old system, is illustra- 
ted by the fact which I will now mention to your lordships. Robert Wilkin- 

* The passage is substantially the same in the Mirror of ^rliammt (No. LXXV. Scss. 1831-S2, 
p. 3716), except that it refers to the individual as one Wilkinson, an accountant.** 
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son, an accountant, became a bankrupt in April last.* His accounts, on 
being investigated by an official assignee, shew that he had assets of different 
bankrupts* estates in his hands, at the time of his bankruptcy, amounting to 
«£7»000. This item also appeared in his balance-sheet : ** profits, including 
professional earnings as accountant, and balance remaining, after declaring 
final dividends, £38,000.’* 

This statement, made by the highest law-authority, and published in the 
newspapers, has never been publicly impugned. Mr. Wilkinson will not 
venture to say ” that he is not the individual referred to in the statement, 
nor that it is not substantially correct, nor that it docs not impute to him 
either want of accuracy as an accountant or want of integrity as a trustee. 
The obvious construction of the statement would seem to be this : that Mr. 
Wilkinson, as assignee, or accountant, or both, got possession of portions of 
different bankrupts’ estates, which he retained, perhaps for twenty years, 
appropriated to his own use, and dissipated in speculations (for an ac- 
countant, in the receipt of such large professional earnings, can have, as 
such, no mercantile losses), leaving his own creditors (amongst whom, wc 
have heard, is Mr. Rickards himself) to be satisfied only when his trust- 
balances are discharged ; which transactions remained undiscovered till his 
accounts were investigated by an official assignee. This, wc repeat, is 
the obvious construction of the statement publicly proclaimed by Lord 
Brougham, with reference to accountants; it is singubir to remark its won- 
derful correspondence with the very offensive accusation which Mr. Wilkin- 
son indignantly brings against tlic Company ! 

Considering the little scruple or delicacy with which this gentleman reite- 
rates his charges of fraud against a body like the East-lndia Company 
(whose integrity is vouched by his own employer), and of misprision of 
fraud against their responsible servants, men of the highest honour and 
veracity, their apologist,” as he is pleased to consider us, might be fully 
justified in adopting this severe construction, and recriminating upon their 
accuser. We shall, however, put the charge no stronger (for our object 
reaches no farther, and wc are no inejuisitors into private character) than an 
impeachment of Mr. Wilkinson’s professional accuracy^ assuming that, 
in the adjustment of accounts infinitely less intricate tfian the Company’s, he 
omitted various large sums actually received, or carried them to the wrong 
side of the account; and then we simply ask whoihor our readers are pre- 
pared to trust Mr. Wilkinson in complicated figured statements, whereby 
he professes to show that all preceding accoiintaitts, ofiicial and non- 
oflicial, partizans or non-parti zans. Company’s officers and government 
officers, who have examined the Indian accounts, for the last century, have 
committed the grossest errors, or been completely deluded ? 

The next general remark Ave shall make is upon the disingenuousness of 
Mr. Wilkinson. Wc employ no harsher term lest we should be again 
reproached with using ** abusive cpithets.”t Thus, he keeps studiously out 
of his readers’ sight the material fact, that, in dealing with the whole theory 

* Robert Wilkinson; of Copthall Buildings, in the City of London, Accountant, Dealer and Chap- 
man, appears In the list of bankrupts, in the Jjondon Gazette,' April lOth, 1832. 

t Where arc they to be found ? The only epithet which he apocidcs is ** blundering.'* that is, the 
committing gross errors. Docs he think wc ought not to have pronounced them blunders 9 
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of Mr. Rickards, from first to last, we tried it by the test of his own autho** 
rities, in preference to more accurate data, conformably with the plan with 
which we set out, and repeatedly stated, of refuting the theory by means of 
the very witnesses on whose evidence it professed to be founded. So that 
Mr. Wilkinson, when he chuckles over the errors he finds in statements 

adopted'' by us, not as accurate, but because they either were selected by 
Mr. Rickards, or put forth by his witnesses, gains his petty triumph at the 
expense of his own employer. We are sorry to observe that Mr. Rickards 
himself does not seem, for some reason, to have noticed this essential feature 
of our plan. He says : having had no documents to refer to but those 
which are in print and laid before Parliament, it is not unlikely that some 
error may be discovered in my statements.*' Why, throughout our review 
of his theory, we adhered as closely as possible to his own authorities 
(though we quoted them more correctly than he did), and never cited a 
figure that was not in print ! 

Again : endeavouring to find some charitable excuse for the errors of Mr. 
Rickards and his accountant, we observed as follows : 

Taking into consideration the complex character and functions of the 
£ast-India Company, the gradual and unavoidable blending of their commer- 
cial with their political transactions, the obvious difficulty of defining with 
precision, in all cases, what are commercial and what political charges, and 
lastly, reflecting that it was not until the year 1813, that Parliament prescribed 
the series of periodical accounts now exhibited, in which the two branches of 
the Company’s finances are distinctly separated, it is not wonderful that it 
should be next to impossible to make out a correct exposition of the whole 
of the Company’s affairs (especially for the period between 1765 and 1793), 
merely from disjointed and mutilated statements, some of them got up by 
individuals from erroneous or doubtful data ; others submitted to Parliament 
for some specific purpose : d fortiori, an individual possessed with a theory, 
or eager in the pursuit of an object he is determined to find, is almost sure to 
obtain from such statements a result very remote from the truth.” 

And again: 

" The machinery, by which Mr. Wilkinson professes to shew that the addi- 
tions to the debt were of a commercial character, is constructed, with all the 
mechanical art of an accountant, from a variety of different accounts, whence, 
if his statements could be relied on, it would appear that, for several years, 
whilst there was a surplus revenue in India, there was a progressive augmen- 
tation of the debt. We have already remarked, that writers, especially those 
pregnant with a theory, are almost unavoidably deceived by partial statements 
of the Company’s aflairs, which are not drawn up for the specific purpose of 
making a complete exposition of them : and we shall find that Mr. Wilkin- 
son has fallen into the same errors as preceding writers.” 

This remark was intended to palliate, in some degree, the gross error 
(amongst others) of Mr. Rickards, in concluding, from a statement specially 
confined to the profits on imports in certain years, that there were no profits 
on the export-branch of the Company’s trade, which assumption forms a 
basis of his theory ; and the error equally gross (amongst others) of Mr. 
Wilkinson, in assuming that the surplus revenue mentioned in the Second 
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Report was net surplus, whereas the Report was intentionally confined to 
the finances of the local administration abroad^ excluding the home 
charges. 

This charitable intention of ours has exposed us to a serious reproach of 
imputing to the Company and their servants the fabrication of deceptive 
accounts, in order to conceal the true condition of their affairs ! This is 
the interpretation which Mr. Wilkinson pretends to put upon the aforegoing 
remark, and which he exultingly repeats again and again. W'hether it be 
possible for the most malicious ingenuity to extort such a meaning from the 
passage, we leave the candid reader to decide. But suppose it to be possi- 
ble : does Mr. Wilkinson believe that an advocate, an apologist of the Com- 
pany, really meant so foul a charge against them ? If he does, what are 
we to think of his understanding ? If he does not believe it, yet strives to 
impress that belief upon his readers, what are we to think of his honesty ? 

I'he following question, put to Mr. Rickards himself by the Commons’ 
Committee of 1830, must have been present to Mr. Wilkinson’s recollec- 
tion, and must have illustrated our meaning : 

Do you not think that, in a point of so much importance as that of cor- 
rectly ascertaining the state of the Company’s affairs, it would be more de- 
sirable that this committee should be guided by documents framed expreuly 
for such a purpose^ from official sources, than by statements compiled from 
different accounts^ which, however correct in themselves^ from hem^ framed for 
different purposes^ may not admit of being combined into a general result by 
persons not conversant with the Company* s mode of keeping accounts ? — Mr. 
Rickards answers in the affirmative ! 

Having, in these preliminary remarks, afforded our readers the means of 
appreciating the trust-w’orthincss, the candour, and the honesty of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, as a controversialist, we proceed to our rejoinder, in which W'c 
shall recapitulate summarily the principal objections we urged against 
the Rickardian theory, and consider the manner in which those objections 
have been met. 

I. We took up the theory of Mr. Rickards at the period of incubation, 
and considered the proofs he adduced in support of his assertion that, from 
the very first beginnings of the Company, whether the merchant-adventurers 
traded upon separate or upon joint-stock, in .spite of the large profits the 
trade was supposed and alleged to yield, it was, in fact, unprofitable. We 
distinctly declared that it was not because we considered the results of tliese 
remote transactions as bearing, in the smallest degree, upon the question at 
issue, that we took the trouble of examining Mr. Rickards’ proofs and 
deductions upon this head. Nevertheless, as he chose to introduce those 
results into his book and to make them the substrata of his theory, it was 
incumbent upon him to state them accurately. We found, upon referring to 
the very authorities he cited, that they were misquoted or misunderstood ; 
that he drew true conclusions from false premises, false conclusions from 
true premises, and even conclusions from no premises at all, — as where he 
infers^ from two hypothetical propositions put alternatively, neither of which 


* Asiat Journ. Vol. vJii. p. 0. 
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is attempted to be demonstrated, that it was clear there must have been a 
heavy loss where the account before him stated a profit ! We found abun- 
dant evidence of want of candour and fairness in the whole of this portion of 
Mr. Rickards’ work, and we convicted him of a species of ambi-dexterity in 
adopting, in different pages, two conflicting charges against the Company 
which neutralized each other. What is the answer to all this ? Nothing. 

II. We took up his theory again at the period of the Dewanny (1765), 
" the proper commencement of the Company’s political character in the 
East,” and considered the evidence adduced by Mr. Rickards in support of 
his assertion, that at that period and subsequently there was a large net sur- 
plus revenue supplied by the territory to commerce, which he states, on the 
alleged authority of Mr. Verelst’s work, to have amounted to ci'4,226,155, 
in the five years succeeding the Dewanny grant. 

Giving Mr. Rickards the benefit of admitting that he had quoted Mr. 
Verelst’s work correctly (not having it at hand to consult), we showed that 
the work was expressly confined to Bengal ; that Mr. Mill, one of Mr. R.’s 
witnesses, repudiated Governor Verelst’s authority; that Moreau, another of 
Mr. R.’s witnesses, gives an official parliamentary account, whence it appears 
that the revenues of India, from 1761 to 1766, fell short of the charges 
by upwards of £300,000 a year, and that, immediately after, the war with 
Hyder Ali broke out. Further: we showed that Mr. Mill, in a specific 
examination of Verelsfs administration (from 1767 to 1769), with the 
governor’s work before him, and after an investigation of this very question 
respecting a surplus revenue, at least as acute and comprehensive as Mr. 
Rickards’, and at least as impartial, arrived at a conelu.sion directly the 
reverse of Mr. Rickards’, declaring that the notion of a net surplus revenue 
was all a delusion. Further still : we cited at length a passage from Mr. 
Mill's work, wherein this writer demonstrates, upon grounds which super- 
sede even an appeal to figures, that a surplus revenue in India, at that period, 
was, in the very nature of things, impossible. Still further: we showed 
that Lord Clive, upon whose assertion, d priori^ that there would he a net 
surplus revenue after the Dewanny, Mr. Rickards lays vast stress, subse- 
quently recanted, alleging that the civil and military disbursements, that is, 
the territorial charges, swallowed it up. 

Now these objections go to the very root of the Rickardian theory ; they 
subvert its very foundation, which rests upon the doctrine that a surplus 
revenue at that period was not merely in posse but in esse. What is Mr. 
Rickards’ answer ? Why, that no part of his theory is invalidated or at all 
shaken ! 

III. We then examined the proofs extracted, or rather garbled, from 
Mr. Hastings’ Review of the State of Bengal, and from the mass of docu- 
ments contained in the Report of the Committee of Secresy in 1772, by 
Mr. Rickards, in support of his conclusions that the Company’s commerce 
was at time supported by free investments,” — investments which cost 
nothing,” — investments supplied by the territorial revenues ;” that, in six 
years, many millions were supplied by territory to commerce,” &c. We 
showed that these conclusions ” were based upon what we denominated 
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^ a fallacious sort of hocus pocus^* meaning thereby a juggle, by which 
the reader is dexterously cheated in spite of himself. The numerous quota- 
tions, in this part of Mr. Rickards’ work, if not falsely are unfairly and 
partially made. The whole evidence leads to a conclusion directly opposed 
to that which results from the parts he has cited. Wc pointed out one pas- 
sage, retained in a citation by himself, and which could not have been 
expunged without fraud, wherein the deficiency of the territorial revenues 
in 1770 is directly asserted; and wc showed that the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Rickards, as to particular facts and particular periods, was applicable 
not to those facts and periods, but to others. Further : we showed, from 
an official statement, ^^in print and laid before Parliament,” adopted too, 
ns accurate, by his own authority, Mr. Mill, that not only had the political 
charges greatly increased since the Dewanny, but the revenue-collections, 
in Bengal, had gradually declined, between 1776-7 and 1784-/), about 
£500,000, and the other presidencies were not better circumstanced, 
Bombay, in particular, being deeply in debt : so that, instead of there being 
a net surplus, " the revenue of the Indian government, at the close of the 
administration of Mr. Hastings ” (these arc the words of Mr. Mill), w^as 
not equal to its ordinary expense.” Further still : on the subject of Mr. 
Hastings’ testimony respecting free investments,” on which Mr. Rickards 
so triumphantly relics, we quoted a passage in the evidence of Mr. Hastings 
before the Committee of 1813, and which must have been known to Mr. 
Rickards, wherein Mr. Hastings distinctly repudiated the crude notions 
inculcated in his book, which better means of information had enabled him 
to unlearn. When told of the doctrines he was supposed to have maintained 
in his book (for we doubt if they bear the construction put on them), res- 
pecting " free investments,” the venerable personage replied : ** I do not 
come here to defend my own inconsistencies; if I have expressed myself in 
the terms I have listened to, and clearly understand them, I positively 
abjure them; they are not my present sentiments.” What notice has Mr. 
Rickards taken of these objections we have here restated? Just as much 
as he took of Mr. Hastings’ recantation ! 

IV". In further proof that the notion of Mr. Rickards, that ‘^inany mil- 
lions of revenue ” were diverted to the commercial funds in the six years 
from 1705 to 1771, is totally erroneous and unfounded, wc showed, from 
documentary evidence in print and repeatedly admitted, that, at the period 
of the grant of the Dewanny, there was a balance due from territory to 
commerce of i;5,0f)9,684 which has never yet been wholly discharged ; that, 
as soon as the Company came into receipt of territorial revenues under the 
grant, the King’s government claimed a participation on the part of the 
nation, and that payments to the amount of more than two millions were 
made into the exchequer on this score, till it was found that these payments 
would constitute a virtual tax upon the Company's commercial funds, and 
that, to use the words of Moreau, Mr. Rickards’ own witness, the acquisition 
of the territorial revenues was found to be " beneficial only to the individuals 
in the Company’s service in India and to government at home.” No answer 
is made to these redundant objections. 
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V. We examined that curious part of Mr. Rickards’ theory, which 
assumes, — for it is impossible to understand his averments in any other sense, 
— that, for a series of years, the Company’s commerce was supplied by 
investments of merchandize paid for out of the territorial funds, which pay- 
ments were never refunded by, or charged to, the commerce : if the purchase- 
money of the goods so supplied was ever set off against any outlay from the 
commercial funds for political purposes, to call these purchases free invest- 
ments, which cost nothing,” would be an unwarrantable abuse of terms, in 
the sense in which the phrase is constantly used by Mr. Rickards. 

We showed that this notion of Mr. Rickards was an unaccountable mis- 
apprehension ; that the persons, by whom the phrase ^^free investments” 
was used, never meant more than that these investments were purchased in 
India by advances, by way of loan only, from the revenue-treasuries, as a 
convenient mode of providing commercial funds in India and territorial 
funds at home, and of realizing the surplus revenue in England, for which 
advances, however, the commerce was always debited and understood to be 
debited ; that the objection taken to this system of free investment by the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1783, whose authority Mr. Rickards invokes, 
was avowedly founded, not upon the ground that it was a fraud upon the 
revenue and eventually upon the nation, as Mr. Rickards must contend, but 
that the system was impolitic and disadvantageous ; that investments so 
supplied were ^^transactions conducted not upon the common and wholesome 
principle of commercial barter.” 

As Mr. Rickards brought forward a figured statement, professing to show, 
from the state of the Company’s commerce, that the dividends could not 
have been paid unless the investments were got for nothing,” we sub- 
jected that statement to close analysis. We found that Mr. Rickards 
selected for his experiment the four years 1770-1779; but instead of re- 
ferring to his own authority, Mr. Moreau, who has given a detailed state- 
ment, carefully compiled from authentic documents presented to Parlia- 
ment,” of the original cost, charges, sale-amount and profit on the Com- 
pany’s whole trade, imports and exports, for those very years, Mr. Rickards 
was led away by his sincere desire to search after truth,” to hunt in the 
appendix to the Ninth Report, 1783, where he discovered a statement of 
the gains and losses on the different articles of merchandize composing the 
Company's Aom^-investments for those years, during which it happened that 
the Company, for a public object, the establishment of the raw-silk manufac- 
ture, sunk the sum of £642,725. This large loss, on one article, was 
favourable to Mr. Rickards’ design, because it reduced the net profits on 
their imports, in the four years, from £3,327,214, to which they would 
otherwise have amounted, to £684,489 only. The profits on the exports, 
— amounting, according to Moreau, to £462,338,— Mr. Rickards entirely 
omits, giving the reader to understand, by misquoting a passage from Mr. 
Bruce relative to the woollens and metals exported in other yearsy that there 
was a loss on the exports of 1776 to 1779 ! Even this extraordinary pro- 
cess of proof would have been insufficient for his purpose, but for a most 
miraculously fortunate arithmetical mistake of £100,000 ! 
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To our exposure of all this mystification, which takes aw^y one of the 
main pillars of the theoiy, and, moreover, lays a primd facte ground for 
reproaching Mr. Rickards with a complicated breach of fidelity, he says — 
NOTHING ! 

VI. Not to detain the reader too long, we pass to the counterpart of the 
theory, the proof of which is indispensable, namely, the existing insufficiency 
of the commercial funds to pay the dividends. Upon this head, we showed 
that the statement whereby Mr. Rickards pretended to show that there was 
a deficiency of commercial funds, in 1820*21, amounting to half a million, 
involved errors and omissions which, when corrected, left, on his own 
shewing, a credit for that year of near a million ! What say Mr. Rickards 
and his accountant to this ? — ^nothing. 

Here we might close our rejoinder, leaving our readers, with the proofs 
they possess of the skilful accountantship of Mr. Wilkinson, to deal with 
his reply as they please. But we shall not indulge him even in this mise- 
rable triumph. 

Our objections to Mr. Wilkinson’s Report,” which we distinctly stated 
it was not our object to dissect in detail, were principally as follows : 

I. We selected, as a specimen of the mode in which the Report” was 
manufactured, the averments of Mr. Wilkinson respecting the net surplus 
revenue and the debt, from 1793-4 to 1796-7. We observed that ** he 
did not proceed upon the basis of Mr. Rickards’ assumption, that the Indian 
debt of 1793, amounting to £7,971,668, was not territorial; he takes it 
for granted that it was territorial.” This is met by a quantity of verbiage 
which, if it means anything, must mean a denial of our assertion. We 
content ourselves with merely re-asserting, tliat Mr. Wilkinson (p. 687) 
does “ take it for granted,” or assume,” that the whole Indian debt 
on the 1st May 1793, and the annual interest appertaining to it, was fairly 
chargeable upon the territorial revenues of India.” If he cavils at the 
phrase takes it for granted,” we tell him that it is not ours but his em- 
ployer’s, from whom we quoted it. Mr. Rickards, describing his account- 
ant’s Report” (p. 667), says that his examination commences with 1793, 
** and he takes it for granted that the debt in 1793 was territorial^ 

II. We then proceeded to the averment and pretended proof of Mr. 
Wilkinson, that in 1796-7, with a surplus of territorial revenue amount- 
ing to £3,409,994, which, if not diverted to other purposes, would have 
been applicable tp the diminution of the deb^ iliac debt sustained an f>t- 
crease of £1,171,068.” We quoted his own words, as we have done 
now, and we believed, as any one would and must believe, that they em- 
braced three propositions ; 1st. that the territorial revenues yielded a net 
surplus in the four years of £3,409,994 ; 2d. that the debt had sustained 
an increase between 1793-4 and 1796-7, of £1,171,068 ; 3d. that the 
surplus revenue had been diverted to other purposes. Lest any exception 
should be made to. our manner of Uying the truth of these propositions, we 
adopted, in preference to more accurate data, the figures contained in a de- 
tailed statement of receipts and expenditure of the Indian revenues, for the 
years from 1792-3 to 1808-9, prepared by Mr. Langton, one of Mr. 
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Rickards’ own, witnesses^ and who.se statements are repeatedly cited by him 
as an authority. We were aware, and we so stated, that Mr. Langton’s 
account had been convicted of a variety of omissions, the effect of which is 
to make the balances preponderate in favour of the territory and against com- 
merce but to anticipate quibbles and objections, we gave Mr. Wilkinson 
the benefit of those omissions, and ‘Uook it for granted” that Mr. Lang- 
ton’s account was correct, and it is so as far as it goes. 

Prop. 1st. — Upon comparing Mr. Langton’s account with the statement 
of Mr. Wilkinson, we found that the hitter had omitted a variety of items 
of charge, actually carried to the debit of the revenues, ns territorial dis- 
bursements, by the former, amounting in the four years to £2,]78,57/>, 
which at once reduced Mr. Wilkinsotrs supposed surplus of £i,4U9,994 
to £1,231,419; and we stated this omission. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s reply to this begins thus : the reviewer, in one or two 
preceding numbers of his publication, had been insisting that Mr. Langton’s 
evidence was incorrect; he now professes to find that Mr. Wilkinson’s 
statement differs from that of Mr. Langton, and his conclusion is that the 
former must, therefore, likewise be incorrect.” The utter nonsense of 
this remark is glaring. It is true, we did and do insist that Mr. Langton’s 
evidence, relating to the Jinances of the Company im the years 17(>5-(> 
to 1778-9, is incorrect, but we arc not thereby precluded from assuming 
his statement of receipts and disbursements from 1792-3 to 1809 to be 
correct ; and if it be correct, or if the errors make the balances prepon- 
derate in favour of territory, Mr. Wilkinson’s stateineat must be incorrect, 
at least to the extent of more than two millions in four years. This is the 
" oonclu.sion” which a tyro in ‘‘ dialectics” would draw. Both statements 
cannot be right, though both may, indeed, be wrong. 

The reasons why he omitted some of these items of charge are now 
stated by Mr. Wilkinson, and the reader will judge for himself as to their 
validity, and wlictlier they were thought of before or after our detection of 
the omissions. The largest item omitted is the sum paid to the creditors of 
the Nabob of Arcot and of the Rajah of Tunjore, £1,122,997; and 
Mr. W'ilkiason, unable to resort to his usual subterfuge of calling it a 
commercial charge, first insists upon the possibiltiy of its having been in- 
cluded in the Madras accounts (in which he is contradicted by his co-wit- 
mess, Mr. Langton) ; and then, in despair, taxes the Company’s accounts 
with want of clearness and detail,” though they were clear enough to 
•Mr. Langton. 

Prop, 2d. — Witli respect to the increase of tlie debt between 1793-4 
and 1793-7, we showed from Mr. Langton’s account and from Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s own figures, that the principal and interest of the debt had diminished 
in the years 1793-4. and 1794-5, and that, according to his own figures, 
with the necessary addition of the items omitted, the revenues were defi- 
cient in the succeeding years. I'he total Indian debt, which had been re- 
xlucedin 1792-3, £1,171,055, was farther reduced in 1793-4, £666,40^ 
and. ill 1794-5, .£506,825, being a diminufion of the debt in Iwa years out 
of ihe four, to the amount of £1,172,7^. In 17R5-6, according to Mr. 
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Wilkinson’s own figures, the gross revenue bad fallen off 60,099, and 
the charges had increased (though the interest on the debt had diminished 
£69,551) £398,992, to which increase of charge must be added the items 
specified below,* included by Mr. Langton but omitted by Mr. Wilkinson^ 
amounting to £474,097, making the actual difference between his net re- 
venue of this and of the preceding year, a falling-off of £J ,033, 188. 
In the following year, the last of the four, the net revenue, according to 
Mr. Wilkinson’s own figures, sustained a further diminution of £641,969 
compared with the preceding year, leaving still, however, according to 
him, an apparent surplus of £31,846. But when we bring into account 
the items of charge he has omitted, though they arc admitted by Mr. Lang- 
ton,+ amounting to £1,406,041, this sttrplus is converted into a defciency 
of £1,374,195. How was this deficiency to be provided for but by loan? 

Mr. Wilkinson, in his reply, has drawn out a table of the annual amount 
of the debt from 1792 to 1797 (which the reader will find completely 
corroborates our statement), whence he contends that, as the amount in 
1792-3 was £7,971,66.5, and in 1796-7, £9,112,733, he has proved his 
position, that £1,171,068 (the diilereiice) was an addition to the debt, 
whilst there was a surplus revenue ; whereas he had, in the very page pre- 
ceding this table, reluctantly admitted one item of charge, amounting to 
£1,122,997, as omitted by him, and which necessarily reduced, 
the amount of the net revenue. 

Prop. 3d. — We need not discuss this proposition : the assertion it con- 
tains falls with the two preceding. Mr. Wilkinson will not quarrel with 
the ‘‘ conclusion,” that, if there was nothing to divert to other purposes,” 
nothing could have been so diverted. We might, indeed, ask to what 
other purposes” this imaginary surplus could have been diverted, had it 
been real. The commercial gains, in those years, were amply sufficient 
to pay the dividends and interest on commercial debts. According to an 
account given by Moreau, and which corresponds exactly with that laid 
before the committee of 1813,J the profits on the trade from 17 93-4 to 
1796-7 amounted to £3,729,294, allowing for ‘‘prime cost of goods,” 
not considering them as “ free investments which cost nothing.’^ 

III. We objected that Mr. Wilkinson had excluded from his view the 
state of the cash-balances in the vast number of treasuries scattered over 
British India ; we contended that the increase of those balances, so far as 
they were territorial, was another item in reduction of his “ surplus totally 
unaccountable and we remarked that “ even Mr. Rickards would not 
pretend that money was not accounted for, which was in his own coffers 
or lying at his banker’s.” The reply to this is, that, with “ complacency,” 
we have “totally misconceived the nature of the question at issue;” Uiat 
those balances may have existed, and that the Company are in a condition 
.to shew that they did exist; but the essential part of the question is, to 

* ClaliMOil soTemment, SSStTSA : paymenta to Aicot and Tai^on cfedltoob i;64»044 ; stoiesexported* 
£2B3,BeOi paid on Chinsurah cause, £120,096 ; total. £474,(I07- 
t Clalma on government, { payment! and bond* to Arcot and Tapjoro creditofs, £1,101,773 ; 

stoits £2a),417 1 total, £1,460,164 ; lew receipts on Chhisurah cause, .CdOiUS; net total, 4(1,406,041. 
j: Evidence of C. Cartsvriglit, Esq., inih May 1813. 
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w^t branch, territorial or oommeroial, did the balances unexpended be- 
long ? Now the ** total misconception*’ into which we have fallen is, first, 
very natural ; and secondly, very obstinate, for we adhere to it still. A 
balance of cash is an asset to be set off against debt, and the increase of 
ihe assets is virtually a pro tanto reduction of the debt. That the balances 
existed is now admitted ; some portion (it is, we suppose, admitted) must 
have belonged to territory, and all the surplus territorial, whatever be its 
amount, is omitted by Mr. Wilkinson. If he disputes its territorial cha- 
racter, the onue is upon him to prove it commercial ; we suggested some 
ground for assuming the bulk of these balances to be territorial, by showing, 
from a parliamentary account *^in print,** that out of £8,106,360, the 
amount of cash-balances in one year, only £383,939, less than one-twen- 
tieth, was commercial cash.* What Mr. Wilkinson assumes is, that the 
loss of interest on the cash-balances stagnant in the Indian treasuries, should 
be borne by commerce : Mr. Langton is of a different opinion. 

But, at least, Mr. Wilkinson will not accuse us of misconception,” 
when we assert, that it was his duty towards his employer and the public to 
take some notice of this subject, in his figured statements A and B. Even 
a short note, warning superficial and precipitate readers (whom his state- 
ments are precisely calculated to delude) of the omission, would have 
been some salvo for his accuracy. But no ; the subject is entirely sup- 
pressed ; and when reminded of it, he says it cannot be ascertained whe- 
ther the balances were territorial or commercial cr^e they were commer- 
cial. This is a gentleman who talks about dialectics !” 

IV. We objected to the ** Report,” that it assumed that the "striking 
observation ** in the Second Report of the Select Committee, — ^tbat " on 
the eleven years, 1792-3 to 1802-3, the revenues of India proved more 
than sufficient to defray every demand for expense of administration and 
government, and the interest of the debts, by the sum of £3,734,445,'* 
— ^referred to the ne/ surplus revenue, after paying the home territorial 
charges ; whereas the passage in the Report was confined to the finances of 
the local administration in lndia,t and we stated that two items, the 
home-charges, and the charge incurred in England for king's troops serving 
in India, amounted in the eleven years to upwards of four millions and a 
half, which sum was a set-off against the surplus of the territorial revenues. 
This objection remains without an answer; Mr. Wilkinson endeavours 
to meet it by raising a sort of mist, under cover of which he cunningly 
makes his escape. This mist we shall endeavour to disperse. 

He does not deny that the four millions and a-half constitute a charge 
upon the territorial revenues, which convert his pretended net surplus of 
£3,734,445 into a deficiency of near a million; nor does he deny that the 
omission of this charge is a "blunder** on his part But he says there was 

• The cadi aaaeta firem 1814 to 1829 (Acoount <C.> No.6» App. to LovdiT Rep. 1880) amooiited to 110 
fpxmnBMj. of which only three mlUlona were oommercla]. Fram the hut annual account!* in p. 89* It 
win heaeoi that the total amount of cadi aHcta in 1889^0 waa £7*080*088* whereof £S86*m only waa 

nrip f ri^l- 

‘ t Thiafact waa diatinctly brought to the notice of the Commona* committee by Mr. MMviU t ** Q, 
Do you auppoae that the committee* in that report, did not take into account the territorial eapenaee 
incuTiedandtobe paid in England?— d. Clearlynot in their Second Report* becauae the £8*734*448 
U deduced from the Indian view only.’*— Q. 4462* 30th Auguat 1831. 
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san augmentation of the debt, during the same period, of £11,600,588, 
ostensibly contracted to supply the deficiencies of revenue ; and if this debt 
<< was contracted for the purpose of covering an alleged deficiency of re- 
venue amounting to no more than £800,000, what became of the remain- 
ing £10,800,588? li\^ quite clear^* he continues, ^^upon his (the re- 
viewer’s) own shewing, that at least £10,800,588 are totally unaccounted 
for, if not applied to commercial purposes.” 

Quite clear,” upon our shewing ! The result of our shewing is (as ap- 
pears in p. 187), that in 1796-7, the actual deficiency of the revenue, after 
admitting acknowledged items of charge excluded by Mr. Wilkinson, was 
£1,374,195, left to be provided for by loan ! Mr. Wilkinson, indeed, with 
a complacency ” quite as tranquil as our own, assumes (assumption is a 
distinguishing feature of his ^^dialectics’*) that, as we did not examine his 
statements beyond 1796-7, therefore we admitted their accuracy. But it 
is ** quite clear,” upon Mr. Langton’s slie\t'ing (in spite of his omissions in 
favour of territory), that the revenues of India, from 1797-8 to 1802-3, 
amounted to £62,561,770, and that the territorial charges, including those 
omitted by Mr. Wilkinson but admitted by Mr. Langton, amongst which 
is interest on the debt (which debt, according to our shewing,” was, down 
to the year 1796-7, when there was a deficient revenue, contracted for terri- 
torial objects), amounted to £70,004,679 : the difference is a deficiency of 
£7,442,909. Now if wc add to this deficiency political losses and augmenta- 
tion of dead stock (admitted by Mr. Langton), £541,710, and only nine- 
tenths of the increase of cash-balances in the six years (which are included in 
Mr. Langton’s statement No. 2), £1,592,351, the total will be £9,576,970, 
or, subtracting a payment made by government, £9, 176,970. Deducting this 
sum, which ** it is clear” could only have been provided for by loan, from 
Mr. Wilkinson’s unaccountable” £10,800,588, it melts into £1,623,618. 
This sum might be left to a candid controversialist’s mercy, but it shall not be 
left to Mr. Wilkinson’s. In his evidence before the Commons’ committee, 
30th August 1831, Mr. Melvill has specified a few only of the errors in 
Mr. Langton’s statement, extending from 1792-3 to 1809, making a dif- 
ference of between two and three millions, most of which errors are either 
actually or virtually acknowledged by Mr. Langton himself! The items 
admitted by Mr. Langton to be territorial, but which Mr. Wilkinson wishes 
to throw upon commerce, between 1793 and 1809, amount to upwards of 
twelve millions, which, accumulating at compound Indian interest, would 
now exceed sixty millions. 

Having mentioned Mr. Melvill’s name, we shall just remark (in reply 
to Mr. Wilkinson's insinuation), that we are not personally acquainted with 
that gentleman, nor ever had any intercourse with him whatever, direct or 
indirect; nor are we more intimately acquainted” with his sentiments on 
this question than Mr. Wilkinson is or ought to be. It is unnecessary for 
us to notice the sneers cast upon Mr. Melvill, in the Reply ” we are con- 
sidering; they will be properly appreciated by the reader. That his com- 
plete discomfiture of the theory ” should have provoked the asperity of 
Mr. Rickards and his satellites, is natural enough ; but the ability, tbe clear- 
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ness, the promptitude^ and above all, the temper, displayed by Mr. Melvill 
in his examinations, have earned for him a reputation which cannot be 
endangered by Mr. Wilkinson, and will survive long after the Rickardian 
iheoiy shall have been lost in the limbo of forgotten paradoxes. 

V- We objected, in limine^ to the whole argument about the origin 
of the Indian debt, that some termination should be put to discussions upon 
this point; that attempts to prove it otherwise than territorial in its origin 
ought fairly to be barred, by the distinct and repeated recognitions of the 
Legislature; the whole stream of enactments, from 1793 (33 Geo. III. 
c. 52) to the last charter act- (53 Geo. III. c. 155), treats the debt as 
territorial’' Mr. Wilkinson, after a sneer at the Hon. Company's " 
anxiety to bar inquiry into the origin of the debt, as if tlie “ Hon. Com- 
pany ” and the reviewer " were identical, denies our assertion (for so 
we must understand him, or the whole of his verbiage amounts to nothing), 
and calls for more particular reference to those enactments which are held 
to be ‘ distinct recognitions * that the debt was territorial in its origin." We 
can hardly suppose that Mr. Wilkinson had not read, before he penned his 
‘‘ Reply," Mr. Melvill’s evidence on the 30th August 1831, where these 
legislative recognitions are expressly cited. For example : — 

In 1793 , Parliament declared : whereas sundry debts, incurred in the 
drfence and protection of the British possessions in India^ bearing interest, are 
now due and owing, amounting to seven millions, or thereabouts,”* &c. 
d3d Geo. III. c. 52, s. 108. 

Again : in 1811, in the 51st Geo. III. c. 64, it was declared, that the debt 
secured by the engagement of the Company in the East-Ifidics ** was incurred 
by reason of territorial and political expenses in that counWy." 

Again: in 1812, the 52d Geo. 111. c. 135, s. 18, provided that sums payable 
in respect of the loans made by the public to the Company, to enable them to 
meet bills drawn in discharge of the Indian debt, should be charged upon 
the revenues of the territorial acquisitions in the £ast-Indies.’* 

Lastly: in the last charter act (53d Geo. III. c. 155), territorial debt** is 
the term used to describe the Indian debt. 

Our readers will decide which is most entitled to credence, our assertion, 
or Mr. Wilkinson's circumlocutory denial. 

VI. In reference to Mr. Wilkinson's tables A. and B., wherein he pro- 
fesses to show that there has been a surplus totally unaccounted for, from 
1793 to 1827-28, of £11,208,417, we re-stated some of the charges 
omitted by Mr. Wilkinson, and pointed out others, which we showed, by 
the operation of interest and compound interest, incurred by the deficiency 
of revenue and increase of charge in individual years, would more than 
totally extinguish this unaccountable " balance. It would seem that, in 
recapitulating these omissions (the repetition of which is supposed to be an 
error),' we have charged some of them twice over, separately and in gross. 
If so, we beg Mr. Wilkinson’s pardon : his errors are numerous enough 
without being multiplied. We allow him, then, the abatements he 
contends for, and inquire what he says to the rest, the amount of which is 
still suflkient, with interest, to annihilate his unaccountable surplus." 

* * The whole of the Indian debt thoi owing', as will be seen at p. 1U5. 
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Mr. Wilkinson certainly says a groat Jdeal, but the result is nothing at all. 
Grant, indeed, all he asks, — that there are “ reasons for assuming** that the 
£i)73,94«^ for St. Helena was included in the supplies to Benoooleii, &c. ; 
that there are the strongest reasons for concluding ** that the .£1,3«)9,013 
to the Arcot and Tanjore creditors must have been included in the 
Madras accounts;*’ that the i'873,403, losses by consignments, were com- 
mercial losses (he acknowledges, indeed, that part were territorial, yet that 
part he has omitted) ; that the <£500,000 paid to Government, as partici- 
pation in the revenue surplus^ was commercial ; that the <£847,864, consi- 
dered by the Parliamentary Committee as doubtful whether territorial or 
commercial *' (some items of which charge he considers may be territorial), 
should all be transferred to commerce; — grant these and many more con-, 
venient concessions, in lieu of facts, and Mr. Wilkinson’s task is tolerably 
easy : to use his own words, who can doubt the possibility of proving any. 
thing by such a process of dialectics ? ” 

Wc have now waded sufficiently through the so-called Reply of Messrs. 
Rickards and Wilkinson.” Not having before us the twenty pages of 
MS. extracts” from Mr. Bruce and Mr. Mill, excluded by the editor, wc 
can only infer, from the inserted remark, that those writers, having had 
ample and special facilities for informing themselves of the facts,” have 
maintained that the surplus revenue has been diverted to other than proper 
purposes, and that the territorial deld luus been contracted for commercial 
objects. Wc stake our credit upon the assertion, that Mr. Bruce maintains 
no such thing, so that the pretended extracts from him must have been falsely 
({uotod. With regard to Mr. Mill’s authority, we cited a passage from his 
history, in which he demonstrated from facts and from the nature of things, not 
only that there was not, but that there could not be, any surplus at all ; and 
Mr. W. tells us, Mr. Mill “ had ample and special facilities for informing 
liiinself of the facts.** Docs Mr. Wilkinson contend that Mr. Mill has in any 
other part of his work contradicted this deliberate and speciJic declaration ? 
Were it so, Mr. Milfs authority on this point would be neutralized. 

Wc now state a fact, which would have been sufficient to absolve us 
from the iiksome task we have just completed. In consequence of the 
pertinacity with which Mr. Rickards and his coadjutors clung to their 
errors, in spite of reiterated refutation, the Select Committee, anxious, 
perhaps, to leave no doubt in the minds of the public, though satisfied in 
their own, on this esst?ntial question, suggested, in the course of their 
inquiries last year, that the fairest way of adjusting it would be to refer the 
accounts to some very competent accountant unconnected with the Govern-, 
inent, the Company, or any of the parties. The India Board aepord- 
ingly, after diligent inquiry, selected Mr. James Pennington, a professional 
accountant of the highest reputation for talent and for integrity, whom they 
directed to examine , the Company’s printed accounts, territorial and com-* 
mercial, with the most scrupulous care and attention, and to make his report. 
That report was made in July last, subsequent to our review of the Riok- 
ardian theory, but prior to Mr. Wilkinson’s reply. As the report is not 
yet published, we can only state its result generally : it completely justifies 
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the accuracy of the Company’s accounts (so far as the prescribed form 
permitted) and of their accountants, and it completely negatives the theory 
of Mr. Rickards and the accuracy of Messrs. Langton and Wilkinson, 
whose joint and conflicting errors, omissions, and assumptions, it fully exposes. 
Such, we understand, is the result of Mr. Pennington’s report, which puts 
this question finally at rest. 

We may now take our leave of the Rickardian theory for ever. For its 
author — ^though we have deemed it necessary to be somewhat pointed in 
our remarks — we cease not to feel respect. We lament that his obstinate 
adherence to paradoxical notions should have encumbered and embarrassed 
the inquiries of the Committee with a vast accumulation of useless matter; 
yet we can make due allowance for the infirmity of human nature, from 
which it is almost too much to expect a ready acknowledgment, that twenty 
years of severe mental labour have been worse than wasted. 

It is but just to Mr. Rickards to state that he has transmitted to us an 
explanation in respect to the point adverted to in our note appended to his 
letter, which (not having room for it the present month) shall appear in the 
ensuing number. It is proper, likewise, to mention here, that the remarks 
excluded by us upon Mr. Melvill’s evidence, in Mr. Wilkinson’s Reply, being 
considered by Mr. Rickards as ** of vital importance in the present discussion,” 
inasmuch as the pretended supply of ^3,616,113 is the main-stay of the 
Company’s advocates for upliolding the claims of their commerce,” we have 
inserted the whole of them (though long) in a subsequent part of the present 
number. — ^Edxtob. 


MR. MARTIN’S CONDITION OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN EMPIRE.” 

Mb. Robert Momtgomeby Martin, the author of the work before us,* — 
one of the most comprehensive publications on the East-India question we 
have yet seen, and which contains a variety of striking facts very forcibly put, 
-«€omes before the public under circumstances, which strongly recommend his 
work to notice. This gentleman has passed one-third of his life in the eastern 
hemisphere ; he resided for a short time at Calcutta, where he imbibed free- 
trade anti'charter notions to such a degree, that, upon his return to Eng- 
gland, he joined the ranks of the antagonists of the East-India Company, and 
became the conductor of a periodical work set on foot to assail that body. In 
this capacity it was requisite that he should investigate facts, read and reflect. 
Upon a clear understanding and a disinterested mind, reading and reflection have 
the eflect of dissipating error and revealing the truth. The eflect they produced 
upon Mr. Martin’s was that of altering the opinions he had previously formed. 

The grounds upon which this change of opinion was made are given in the 
publication to which we now invite the attention of all readers of this contro- 
versy. To attempt to analyze a work which embraces almost every topic 
connected with the question, and exposes the mistakes of Mr. Crawford, Mr. 
Rickards, &c., would be impracticable in the space we could allot to such 
analysis. We, therefore, simply recommend those, who wish to form a correct 
opinion upon the subject, to read this book, and those who are obliged to 
retain their opinion, to answer it,— if they can. 

• The PoUtIcalf Commerdal. and Financial Condition of the Anglo-Indian Empi«e, in 189S i an 
AnalyiiioC Ita Home and Foreign Govcnunoiit, and apiactical Examination of the Doctrines of Free 
Trade and Cotoniaation, with leftienca to the Renewal or Modification of the Hon. EasC-India Com- 
iwni'aChaifir. London, ISSt. Fartmry, Allan, and Co. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ABDALLAH BEN ZOBAYR.* 

It becomes necessary to notice, in this place, the history of an individual, 
who played a very conspicuous part in the transactions of this period. 

Mokhtar,f a native of Tayf, in Arabia, was the son of Abu Obaydah, who, 
in the reign of the khalif Omar, commanded the Arabian army in Irak, and 
was trodden to death by an elephant in one of the engagements with the Per- 
sians. Mokhtar, a knavish and dexterous character, who well deserved his 
surname of Kadzzab^ or ‘impostor,* after evincing, in the first instance, a 
fierce enmity against the family of Aii, suddenly changed his conduct. Visiting 
the city of Kufah, he endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the Shyites, by 
affecting the most ardent zeal in their cause. His intrigues being detected by 
Obayd-allah ben Ziad, who governed Irak in the name of the khalif Yezid, he 
caused Mokhtar to be arrested, and was at first disposed to condemn him' to 
death, but contented himself with putting him into close confinement. Mokhtar 
had recourse to the influence of his sister Safiah, who had married Abdallah,^ 
son of the khalif Omar, who prevailed upon her husband to write to Yezid in 
his favour. The khalif could not refuse the request of so respectable a person- 
age, and sent Obayd-allah a formal order to release Mokhtar. The governor, 
calling his prisoner before him, told him he was free, but intimated that if, after 
three days, he was found in Kufah, his head would answer for it. Mokhtar 
took the road to the Hejjaz, and met in his way Mosab ben Zobayr, of whom 
he inquired what his brother (Abdallah) was doing. Upon learning that he 
was secretly employed in getting himself acknowledged by the Musulmans, he 
assured Mosab that he intended to raise the standard to avenge the family of 
Ali, and would make terrific havoc amongst the partizans of Moawiyah and 
Yezid. 

On his arrival at Mecca, in the 3'ear 61 , ho appeared before Abdallah ben 
Zobayr, who received Mokhtar with much honour, and invited him to acknow- 
ledge in him his legitimate sovereign. “I am willing to do so,” replied Mokh- 
tar, upon condition that you invest me with unlimited powers, that 1 may 
subject to your authority the whole of Irak and Syria.” Abdallah observing 
that the matter required serious reflection, Mokhtar, perceiving that he was 
not treated with openness, retired in anger and proceeded to Ta3'ef, where he 
passed a year with hi.s family ; Abdallah, meantime, using every effort to learn 
what had become of him, without success. At length, Mokhtar coming to 
Mecca to perform the ceremonies of the pilgrimage, Abdallah observed him in 
the mosque, and deputed Abbas ben Sahl to propose to him the acknowledg- 
ment of Abdallah. Mokhtar replied that he had once offered to do so, but that 
Abdallah had evinced a distrust of him, and was unwilling to trust him with 
his secrets. “ I am therefore resolved,” he continued, “ to appear no more 
in his presence, in order that I may convince him that he has more need of me 
than 1 of him.” Abbas, however, represented to him, that at the interview to 
which he referred, others were present, and Abdallah had thought it prudent to 
act on the reserve in so weighty an affair; and he prevailed on him to consent 
to a conference that night, when every thing was to be frankly discussed. 
Abdallah received Mokhtar in the most distinguished manner, apologized for 
his former reserve, and requested him to state his claims explicitly. Mokhtar 
•aid he was ready to take the oath demanded of him ; “ but,’* added he, I 
annex these conditions ; that I shall be the first who has the privilege of 
entrie to you, and the last to quit your presence; that if you gain a complete 
• Continued from pige US. t Tstieri. Mirkhondl Khondemir. 
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victory over Yezid> you will decide no matter without coninlting me.*’ After 
Borne discussion, they came to an agreement, and Mokhtar took the oath of 
fidelity to Abdallah. 

When Aroru ben Zobayr, at the head of the Syrian army, marched against 
his brother, Mokhtar displayed in the war equal bravery and zeal, and con- 
tributed materially to the victory. When Uasin ben Notnayr laid siege to 
Mecca, Mokhtar rendered signal services to Abdallah. 

After the retreat of the Syrian troops, Abdallah, inflated with his success, 
and seeing himself recognized as sovereign by so large a part of the Moslem 
world, began to treat Mokhtar with less consideration, and to be less scrupu- 
lous in fulfilling his stipulations with him. Mokhtar expected to be named 
governor of Kufah, but he learned that this important place was given to 
Abdallah ben Yezid. This behaviour disgusted Mokhtar, and inclined him to 
think of renouncing his engagements. Learning that the Shyites of Kufah 
bad armed to avenge the murder of Hoseyn, he quitted Mecca by night, and 
set off to Irak. 

On his arrival at Kufah, he presented himself before the Shyites, declaring 
he came to fulfil a mission of the highest importance. According to some his- 
torians, he brought from Mecca fort}' letters supposed to have been written by 
Mohamed ben Hanefiyah to the chief persons of the city, in which that son 
of Ali said : ** I have chosen Mokhtar to be my representative amongst you ; 
march under his colours to revenge the murder of my brother Hoseyn, and 
execute bis orders with scrupulous fidelity.” His secret intrigues having 
attracted the attention of the government, Abdallah ben Yezid threw him into 
prison; but he once more obtained his liberty by the active intervention of 
his brother* imlaw, Abdallah ben Omar. 

Meanwhile, some of the principal inhabitants of Bassorih took arms, revolted, 
and assumed the denomination of Azrakuy from the name of their chief, Nafi 
ben Azrak. They rejected both Ali and Moawiyah with all their adherents. 
These sectaries came frequently to blows with the troops in fiassorah and the 
governor. When the death of Yezid caused the retreat of Obayd-allah ben 
Ziad, the people of Bassorah, having experienced many severe defeats from the 
Azrakis, sent a deputation to Abdallah ben Zobayr, praying him to give them a 
chief capable of repressing this faction. Abdallah appointed Hareth ben 
Abdallah governor of the city, and gave the command of the troops to Abdallah 
ben Moslem. This officer having collected a large body of the people of 
Bassorah, followed the rebels into the province of Ahwaz, and attacked them 
near the town of Dulab. The battle was severe; many fell on both sides, 
including Nafi, chief of tlie Azrakis. Several sanguinary conflicts followed, 
without any decisive result ; at length the Bassorah troops retreated into the 
city, leaving the Azrakis masters of the field, who extended their ravages. 
Mohalleb ben Abi-Safrah was then on his return from Khorasan, where he had 
defeated the Kharejis, and the people of Bassorah, convinced that he was the 
only man who could cope with the rebels, wrote to him, in the name of Ab- 
dallah ben Zobayr, soliciting him to undertake the conduct of the war. 
Mohalleb, on bis arrival at Bassorah, declined the office except on certain con- 
ditions, which were agreed to by the governor and people of Bassorah, and 
ratified by Abdallah. 

Mohalleb accordingly marched against the rebels, who were encamped 
Djear a town in Ahwaz, to the number of about 30,000 men. The battle lasted 
foin sunrise till noon, with unexampled fury. The Azrakis, at. length, by an 
Impetuous onset, forced the Bassorah troops to fly, and Abdallah ben 'Majoor, 
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the commander of the Azrakis, pursued them at the head of a moiety of hfs 
force* Mohallcb, intrepid as usual in the midst of danger, remained at his 
post, calling back his men with a loud voice : some were deaf to his cries ; 
others rallied round him. Meantime, Abdallah ben Majoor re-entered his camp 
in triumph at the head of his troops, thinking he had nothing to fear fr^i a 
beaten enemy. As soon as Mohalleb had collected ;^,000 men, he retrogr^ed, 
and fell unexpectedly on the Azrakis, apart of whom had already dismounted. 
He made a frightful slaughter amongst them, and forced the survivors to fly 
towards Isfahan. 

Meanwhile, Abdallah ben Zobayr removed Abdallah ben Yezid from the 
government of Kufnh, where he had lost all influence by his silly conduct, and 
bestowed it upon Abdallah ben Moti. This general was scarcely installed in 
his post before he learnt that Mokhtar kept up a very active secret intelligence 
with the Shyites of Kufah, and was acknowledged by them as the head of their 
party. He immediately sent for this man, under pretence of consulting him 
upon an affair of importance, intending to arrest him and throw him into 
prison. Mokhtar was about to obey, when one of the agents employed to 
guard his person, contrived to advertize him, indirectly, by quoting a sentence 
of the Coraniy that his liberty was menaced. Mokhtar, catching the meaning at 
once, told the commissioners that a raging fever obliged him to keep his bed and 
prevented his attendance upon the emir. But aware that this artifice would 
not long escape the vigilance of Abdallah, he immediately convoked the Shyites, 
and exhorted them to take arms in the morning, kill Ben Moti, and seize the 
city of Kufah. One of the principal Shyites, Saad ben Abi-Saad, declared, in 
the name of his partizans, that they were all willing to obey, but required the 
delay of a week : adding, that if, in this interval, Mokhtar was arrested, they 
would liberate him from prison. His real design, in proposing this delay, was 
to satisfy himself that Mokhtar was really accredited by Mobamed ben Hane- 
fiyah; and he despatched four confidential persons to Medina, to inquire of 
Mohamed whether he had authorized Mokhtar to avenge the murder of 
Hoscyn. Mohamed replied : To avenge the grandson of the prophet is an 
act obligatory on all good Mnsulmans.** With respect to Mokhtar, however, 
he gave no explanation, and did not say whether or not he had entrusted him 
with this important mission. Mokhtar, who fully expected that his imposture 
would be unveiled, took advantage of the silence of Mohamed, and making it 
appear a confirmation of his assertions, assembled the Shyites, who unani- 
mously consented to obey his orders. Ibrahim ben Malek>ashtar, upon being 
urged to join the plot, demanded, as a condition, to be the head of it; but 
he was told, this was impossible; that the imam Mohamed had selected 
Mokhtar as his lieutenant, who had been universally recognized as such. 
Ibrahim required a little time for consideration. Mokhtar, learning what had 
passed, took with him fifteen persons, and went to Ibrahim, to whom he 
showed a letter alleged to have been written to him by Mohamed, in which the 
imam recommended him to submit to the orders of Mokhtar. If success 
crowns the efforts of my partizans,’* it added, ” you shall be named governor 
of all the conquered provinces, as far as Syria inclusive.” 

The fifteen who accompanied Mokhtar guaranteeing this promise, Ibrahim 
declared he was content, and acknowledged Mokhtar his chief. The latter 
fixed Thursday, the fifteenth of Rabi the first, A.H. 66 (A.D. 685), for the 
commencement of hostilities. 

Abdallah ben Moti, being informed that a plot was about to explode, took 
measures to defeat it. The city being divided into seven quarters, he placed in 
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the night, in each quarter, a general with 500 men, each having orders to cut 
in |)ieces whomsoever should leave his house, and if the tumult became serious 
ki any quarter, to proceed thither directly with his whole force. On the night 
fixed for the revolt, several men well-armed were collected at the door of 
Ibrahim’s house ; and this general, on going out, observed Ayas barring his 
passage with 530 men. He let fly an arrow at him, which passed through his 
belly and back. The soldiers of Ayas fled immediately to the palace of 
Abdallah ben Moti, who was already in arms. The Shyites, meanwhile, had 
assembled under Mokhtar. 

After some indecisive affairs, Abdallah, who had assembled a body of 20,000 
men, prepared to crush the rebels. Mokhtar, who had only 1,600, determined 
to quit the city. Three detachments sent against him were completely de- 
feated, and. their commanders slain. A reinforcement from Abdallah of 
2,000 men were also routed. Mokhtar re-entered the city, and Abdallah 
retired into the palace, which he fortified, and was blockaded there by Mokhtar 
for three days. Being in want of provisions, Abdallah consulted his generals, 
and they were all of opinion, that there was no alternative but to capitulate 
and surrender the city to the rebels. Abdallah, bidding adieu to his compa- 
nions in arms, let himself down from the roof of the palace, and concealed 
himself in the house of Abu Musa Ashari. The gates of the palace were 
opened to Mokhtar, who found nine millions of pieces of silver in the treasury, 
which he distributed amongst the 10,000 men who accompanied him. Next 
day, he required all of them to take an oath of fidelity to him, and the 
soldiers swore to fight under his orders, in order to avenge the blood of 
Hoseyn. Being informed of the retreat of Abdallah ben Moti, Mokhtar, mind- 
ful of their former friendship, sent secretly a message to him that he could not 
answer for his life if he was discovered, and urging him to fly. Abdallah 
requesting a delay of three days, that he might provide himself with money 
for the journey, Mokhtar sent him 100,000 pieces of silver, and Abdallah 
departed for Bassorah. 

Mokhtar, finding himself without a competitor, appointed governors to rule 
the diflerent countries belonging to the Moslem empire, all of whom were 
required to exact from the people an oath of fidelity to Mokhtar, who took 
the title of Khalifat al Mahdi, or * Vicar of the Mahdi,’ or Musulman messiah, 
and performed prayer in the name of Mohamed ben Hanefiyah. 

Crafty as he was bold, Mokhtar was no sooner possessed of the city of 
Kufah, than he applied himself to lull, by artful and insidious protestations, 
the jealousy of Abdallah ben Zobayr, to whom he wrote in these terms : 

You know my sincere attachment to you, and the zeal with which 1 have 
fought in your behalf ; you made magnificent promises to me, which you have 
not fulfilled, whereas I have scrupulously adhered to the letter of my engage- 
ments. If you wish that I should serve you with renewed fidelity, 1 am willing. 
Adieu.” He had no other object, in this step, than to suspend the operations 
of Ebn Zobayr, that he might have time to realize his own designs. 

In order to try the sincerity of Mokhtar, Abdallah despatched Omar ben 
Abd-alrahman to Kufah, as governor of the city, with 30,000 pieces of silver. 
As soon as Mokhtar heard of his approach, he set on foot a variety of intrigues, 
and closed the gates against him. Omar joined Ebn Moti at Bassorah. Mean- 
while, Mokhtar wrote to Abdallah, offering to march into Syria against the son 
of Merwan, on condition of being left in possession of Kufah and receiving a 
gratuity of 100,000 pieces of silver. Abdallah with an oath declared he would 
not give the knave a dirhem. On the march of Abd-almalik ben Merwan to 
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Wadi-alkord, however, Ebn Zobayr concluded a truce with Mokhtar, in order 
to secure his neutrality, whilst he directed his whole force against the Syrian 
army. Mokhtar offered to assist Abdallah, who directed him, if he was sin- 
cere, to send a body of troops quickly to Wadi-alkora, to co-operate with his 
army against the son of Merwan. 

Mokhtar, accordingly, sent a corps of 3,000 men under Sharhabil ben 
Waras, whom he directed to await his instructions when be had entered 
Medina. His real design was, as soon as he learned that Sharhabil was master of 
Medina, to reinforce him, that he might be in a condition to besiege Ebn 
Zobayr in Mecca. The latter, suspecting Mokhtar’s artifice, despatched a 
corps of ^,000 men under Abbas ben Sahl, whom he directed to collect the 
Arabs on his route, to put the sincerity of Mokhtar’s troops to the test, and if 
he found them treacherous, to employ craft and artifice for their destruction. 

Abbas, on reaching Rakim, found Sharhabil*s force drawn up in order of 
battle. Several contests took place, which ended in the death of Sharhabil 
and the greatest part of his men. Mokhtar wrote to Ebn Hanefiyah : I sent 
a bod}' of troops to subdue your enemies; but unfortunately they have 
fallen by the hands of Ebn Zobnyr's soldiers. Authorize me to make another 
attempt.” Ebn Hanefiyah replied that he would, on no account, have recourse 
to arms. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr* had, at this time, the mortification to see his autho- 
rity braved, in the centre of his dominions, by some eminent personages, 
amongst whom was this Mohamed ben Hanefiyah, the son of Ali. In his 
retirement in the city of Medina, he seemed to have renounced the world and 
to have devoted himself to religion. But, if we can trust some historians, he 
had not abjured all ideas of ambition : some sectarians, who called themselves 
Kisdnis, were devoted to his cause, and recognized him as imam. Abdallah 
was most anxious to overcome the opposition of Ebn Hanefiyah and his rela- 
tions, because, though few in number, they enjoyed a high consideration 
amongst the Musulmans by reason of their birth as well as their merit. He 
wrote pressing letters to them, as well as to some leading persons at Kufali, 
inviting them to take the oath of fidelity to him. All, however, declined, 
declaring that they would not comply till they saw him universally recognized 
as khalif. Abdallah was nettled at this reply, and suffered injurious sarcasms 
against Ebn Hanefiyah to escape him : he was fearful that the illustrious origin 
of the son of Ali would unite the suffrages of those who were devoted to the 
family of the prophet. 

Ebn Hanefiyah, having come to Mecca, in the year 66, escorted by his rela- 
tions, to perform the pilgrimage, Abdallah caused them to be brought into his 
presence, and required them to take the oath of fidelity to him as their sove- 
reign. Mohamed requested a delay of a year ; but Abdallah, at first, pro- 
tested he would not grant an hour. He at length agreed to a term of two 
months, on condition that Mohamed and seven of his kindred, should be shut 
up in a small house attached to the wells of Zemzem. He signified to them, 
that if, after the space agreed upon, they persisted in their refusal, they would 
be consigned to the flames ; and to show that his threats were not idly meant, 
he heaped about their prison a prodigious quantity of wood, which a slight 
spark would kindle into flames. 

Ebn Hanefiyah, finding the time passing away with no hope of deliverance, 
determined to write to Mokhtar and implore his aid. The latter, delighted at 
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thh appeal, vowed to rescue Mohamed by a measure, the boldbess of which' 
should astonish Ebn Zobayr. He chose a select body of 1 ,000 horsemen, with 
Abu Abdallah, Jadeli, and Abu Tofayl at their head, and distributed amongst 
them 30,000 pieces of silver. He divided them into several parties, directing 
them to proceed with the utmost caution, lest Abdallah should be aware of 
their advance. As water and forage were abundant this year, the enterprise had 
every prospect of success. The first party reached the walls of Mecca before 
Abdallah had made the least preparation for defence, two days only prior to 
the expiration of the term fixed for the submission of Ebn Hanehyah. The 
soldiers of Mokhtar rushed into the city, proclaiming themselves the avengers 
of the murder of Hoscyn. They were armed with bludgeons, not wishing to 
draw a sword on the sacred territory. They broke open the door of the house 
at the wells of Zemzem, and liberated Ebn Hanefiyah, who expressly prohibited 
them from engaging in battle in a place consecrated to religion, or to slay any 
one, unless in self-defence. Abdallah, thunderstruck at such a deed of auda- 
city, withdrew to the veils of the Kabah, declaring that he was a refugee under 
the protection of God. Strange,’* exclaimed he, “that these bliidgcon- 
wielders should talk about the murder of Hoseyn, as if I was the author of it. 
If 1 had had the power to put Hoseyn to death, I would not fail to massacre 
them in their turn.” Then he observed to Abu Abdallah : “ Do you imagine I 
shall suffer you quietly to depart without exacting the oath of Rdclity from 
Mohamed and all of you ?” Abu Abdallah haughtily replied : “ I swear by 
the master of the Ho^n and the Makaniy that either you shall not oppose the 
departure of our chief, or we will draw the sword, and fight you with a vigour 
of which tame souls have no idea.” Ebn Hanefiyah restrained the ardour of 
his general, enjoined him to create no disorder, and departed at the head of his 
partizans, who made the air ring with imprecations against the son of Zobayr; 
retiring to the place called Shaab Ali, * the defile of All.’ His patty kept con- 
tinually increasing, so that he soon found himself at the head of 4,000 men, 
and in a condition to withstand attack. Abdallah had seizeil Hasan, Mohamed’s 
son, and shut him up in the prison of Arem, an unhealthy place, his object 
being to occasion his death ; but the youth escaped, and joined his father. 

Meanwhile,* Obayd-allah ben Ziad, commander of the forces of Abd-almalik 
ben Merwan, having under him an army of 80,000 men, advanced towards 
Irak, intending to crush Mokhtar, and then march against Mosab and Abdullah 
ben Zobayr. His troops advanced as far as Mausel, when Yezid ben Ancs, 
despatched by Mokhtar, gained a decided advantage over them, though he died 
immediately after his victory. Ibrahim ben Malek-Ashtar was appointed to 
succeed him ; but scarcely had he quitted Kufah, when the people of the city 
rose against Mokhtar, who, amusing the rebels with deceitful proposals, in 
order to gain time, despatched a courier to Ibrahim, requiring him to march 
back to Kufah ; which he did, and taking the rebels by surprise, took 800 
prisoners, amongst whom were 250 who had distinguished themselves against 
Hoseyn, and who were beheaded. Ibrahim then resumed his march against 
the Syrians, whom he met near Mausel, and completely defeated, Obayd-allah 
and all the chiefs of the Syrian army being left on the field of battle : their 
heads were brought to Kufah, and transmitted by Mokhtar to Ebn Hanefiyah. 
Abdallah was much chagrined at the triumphs of Mokhtar, who had now sub- 
jected to his authority nearly the whole of Mesopotamia. 

Urged by the reproaches of Mohamed ben Hanefiyah and the other Shyites, 
vAo accused him of culpable lenity towards the enemies of the family of Ali, 
• Tsbarl. Mirkhcmd, Khondemir. Elmacin. 
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he had a list prepared of all who had taken part in the battle of Kerbela, and 
had them all successively put to death without a single exception. He did not 
spare even Omar ben Suad> who had married his daughter, or, according to 
others, his sister. Sheyth ben Rabi and Mohamed ben Ashath escaped the 
slaughter and fled to Bassorah, and vehemently urged Mosab ben Zobayr to 
make war against Mokhtar. Abdallah, however, in imitation of the policy of 
the Ominiadc princes, who confided the important governments of the empire 
to their sons, removed his brother Mosab from the command at Bassorah, and 
gave it to his son Hamzah, whose administration constantly betrayed blunders 
and follies. 

The career of Mosab ben Zobayr, surnamed Abu Abdallah, more com* 
monly Abu Isa, though short, was brilliant. He was justly accounted one 
of the handsomest and bravest amongst the Arabs. He married, at the 
same time, two wives, both of illustrious birth, Aysha, daughter of Talhab^ 
and Sokaynah, daughter of Hoseyn and grand- daughter of Ali. The former, 
whose mother was 0mm Keltboom, daughter of Abu-bekr, was first married 
to her cousin Abdallah, grandson of Abii-bekr. She was the most beautiful 
woman of her time, and never veiled her face before any person whatever.* 
Mosab one day reproaching her on this point, she replied : “ God having be- 
stowed upon me such beauty, 1 wish ail mankind to be witnesses of it, in order 
that they m^y appreciate my superiority over them in this respect.” She was 
of rather impracticable temper, like all the women of Taym. Mosab was 
sometimes constrained to strike her. Complaining to his secretary, £bn Abi- 
Ferwah, one day of his wife’s humour, he offered to reduce her to dutiful 
behaviour if his master would authorize him to act as he pleased. Mosab con- 
sented. The secretary went to Aysha one night, attended by two negroes, and 
demanded admission. " What ! at this hour ?” exclaimed Aysha. “ Yes,” 
replied Ebn Abi-Ferwah, “ I must enter.” Upon being admitted, he com- 
manded the two negroes to dig a pit. The young female slave, who attended 
Aysha, inquiring what they were about to do, the secretary replied, ” I am 
charged with a disagreeable commission to your mistress ; the emir has com- 
manded me to bury her alive; he is the readiest of all men to commit murder.” 
Aysha, terrified, exclaimed, ” grant me a little time, till I can see Mosab.” 
The secretary said it was impossible ; at the same time telling the two slaves 
to dig-away. Aysha, finding the affair serious, began to weep, saying, ” Ob, 
Ebn Abi-Ferwah, you will then put me to death?” He said that it was 
unavoidable ; adding, “ my master is in such a rage, that he is out of his 
senses.” Aysha inquired the reason of it. "Because,” he answered, "you 
invariably repel his caresses, and he therefore concludes you hate him, and 
have a regard for another ; and this suspicion maddens him.” She entreated 
him to intercede for her with his master, but he answered that he was afraid 
of being killed by him. Upon this Aysha and all her slaves burst into loud 
exclamations of grief. The secretary professed to be affected by their tears, and 
consented to risk his life. " But what shall I say to my master ?” he asked. 
" You may promise him,” cried the sobbing Aysha, " that, for the future, 1 
will do nothing that can displease him.” Ebn Abi-Ferwah desired the slaves to 
suspend their work, and proceeding to Mosab, informed him of his success. 
He returned, made Aysha take a solemn oath to observe her promise, and from 
that moment she gave Mosab no cause of complaint. 

• Tabrlxl {Comment, on the Hamasa) states that the Arabian women, when they were disUnguished 
for beauty, never veiled their faces. 
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An anecdote is related respecting Mosab’s beauty.* Being seated in the 
court of his house at Bassorab, a female, passing, stopped and looked at him 
attentively. Mosab asking why she stood there, she replied, my lamp is 
out, and seeing your brilliant face, I fancied I could light it there.”f 

The deficiencies of Hamzah becoming more and more apparent, one of his 
officers, whom he had threatened with the bastinado, wrote to Abdallah ben 
Zobayr, that if he wished to retain Bassorah, he must remove his son, and 
re»appoint Mosab. Complaints had reached Abdallah from all sides against 
the administration of Hamzah, causing him to apprehend a rising of the people 
of Bassorah, and he was at length constrained to recal his son and restore 
Mosab to the government of Irak. 

When Hamzah, whose generosity, which is celebrated by the poets, as of 
the most prodigal character, returned to his father, the latter inquired what 
had become of the treasury ? Hamzah replied that he had distributed its con- 
tents amongst his partizans. Abdallah asked him sternly, whether the money 
belonged to him or to his father ? He ordered his son immediately to be arrest- 
ed, loaded with chains, and confined in the prison of Arem. 

It was in the beginning of the year 67» that Mosab, then governor of Basso- 
rah, was visited by the personages from Kufah, already mentioned, who had 
quitted that city precipitately to avoid the fury of Mokbtar. They assured him, 
if he would march thither, the people of the province would join him; but he 
declined unless he could depend upon the co-operation of Mohalleb ben Abi- 
Safrah, whom Abdallah, sensible of his talents, had shortly before invested 
with the government of Ahwaz, Pars, and the adjoining provinces. Mosab 
sent to him Mohamed ben Ashath, who prevailed upon Mohalleb to put him- 
self at the head of his army and march to Kufah. The people of this city 
sallied out, under Mokhtar, were defeated and driven in disorder within the 
walls. Mosab arrived at the same time at the head of his troops. Mokhtar 
prepared to sally forth, and repel his rival in person, but was assured by his 
spies that he could depend upon the attachment of no person in Kufah ; and 
whilst Mosah prosecuted the siege of the city, the inhabitants vented their 
imprecations against Mokhtar at the very ramparts of his palace. He had 
6,000 men ; want of provisions beginning to be felt, Mokhtar told them that 
death was unavoidable, and that they bad better perish in battle. They 
offered to capitulate for him as well as themselves ; he refused, and declared 
he knew how to die with arms in his hands. At break of day, after prayer, he 
washed his head and body, placed linen under his cuirass, and prepared to 
sally forth against the enemy. It is my turn to die to-day,” be observed to 
his companions in arms ; it will be your’s to-morrow ; be assured that not 
one of you will be spared.” But this address failed to revive the courage of 
these timid and cowardly men. Mokhtar opened the gate, and rushed forth 
followed by nineteen persons, who soon fell, as well as himself, under the 
awords of the enemy. Mokh tar’s head was cut off, by order of Mosab, and 
stuck up at the gate of the mosque. The soldiers in the citadel surrendered 
at discretion ; they were bound and marched to a large open space in the 
centre of the city, where they were beheaded to the number of 6,000. Mosab 
felt inclined to pardon them ; but Mohamed ben Ashath protested against this 
lenity towards men guilty of such atrocities. 

• Marg. note to the Rabi-alahrar, 

t A psrelle) to this ccrnipUment may he found in the well-known address of a duatman to a certain 
English duchess: ** allow me, madam, to light my pipe at your eyes.” 
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One of the followers of Mokhtar escaped by his effrontery.* Whilst being 
led to the fatal spot, he cried to Mosab, ** what a frightful spectacle will it be 
when, at the day of the resurrection, I shall appear before your handsome 
form and brilliant countenance, grasp hold of you and say to God, ' Lord, ask 
Mosab wherefore he took my life !* ” Mosab ordered him to be liberated. 

Emir,” rejoined the soldier, “ add to the gift of life that of fortune.” Mosab 
presented him with 100,000 pieces of silver. ** I call God and the emir to 
witness,” added the fellow, ” that half of this sum should belong to the poet 
Ebn Rokiah, who says : 

A star from heaven is Mosab ; bis bright face 

Dispels the gloom. His reign is clemency : 

Nor pride nor tyranny in him appears. 

Tlie fear of God his every action rules. 

Prosperity attends such iioly fear.** 

Mosab burst out laughing. ** I sec you deserve my kindness,” he said ; and 
kept the man near his person. 

After administering the oath of fidelity to Abdallah ben Zobayr to the people 
of Kufah and Sawad (Chaldea), he wrote to Ibrahim ben Malek Ashtar, who 
was at Mausel, at the head of his army, inviting him to submit, and promising 
to confer a vast government upon him. Ibrahim came, and acknowledged 
Abdallah ; but Mosab failed in his engagement, telling Ibrahim that when they 
had conquered Syria, he should have that government. 

Towards the close of 67, Mosab left Kufah to perform the pilgrimage. On 
arriving at Mecca, he visited Abdallah ben Omar, who saluted him coldly. 
Surprised at this indifference, he requested to know the cause. Abdallah asked 
him how he could, without scruple, put to death, in the month of Ramadan, 
6,000 Musulmans, who had surrendered in the hope of saving their lives ? 
Mosab replied that they were inhdels. Wretched man,” said Abdallah, 
** had they been sheep which your father had bequeathed to you, God would 
call you to account for their blood; how much more, when they were sherifs 
of distinguished birth !” Mosab took leave immediately. He departed for 
Bassorah, still retaining the government of Irak, and appointed Hareth to 
command in his name at Kufah. 

Regularly every year did Abdallah ben Zobayr perform the ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage at the head of his partizans ; and the year 68 (A.D. 687*8), 
offered to the astonished Meccans a spectacle unexampled since the origin of 
Islamism.-f On the spot named Arafat were assembled four banners : that of 
Abdallah ben Zobayr and his adherents; that of the Ommiade khalif; that of 
Mohamed ben Hanefiyah, and that of Nejdah ben Amer, which the Kharejis 
had wrested from the Harawris : yet the presence of so many adverse parties 
produced not the slightest disturbance. 

The tragical death of Mokhtar was a terrible blow to the party of Mohamed 
ben Hanefiyah. Abdallah, availing himself of this circumstance, pressed him 
to submit, threatening, in case of refusal, to compel him by force of arms. 
Mohamed retreated towards Syria; but retracing his steps, he returned 
towards Mecca, and fixed his residence at Shaab Abu-Taleb, or * the Defile of 
Abu Taleb.* Abdallah ordered him to quit the country. Mohamed, impre- 
cating curses on his rival, retired to Tayef. 

Abdallah had nominated Abdallah ben Abdalrahman to govern one of the 

* ZtmMuhaxi, Rabialahrar. f Makrizi. FA«1. Tatarl. 
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provinces of Yemen. This man appropriated to himself the wealth of the 
country, which he employed in gratuities, which gained him a high reputation 
for liberality. The Koraishes^ in return for his presents, chaunted his praises 
and attended him in crowds. Ebn Zobayr, jealous of the popularity of this 
governor, removed him and appointed Ibrahim, the son of Saad ben Abi- 
Wakas, his successor. The latter wishing to settle accounts with Ben Abdalrah- 
man, he replied arrogantly, ** I have no accounts to settle with you ; we have 
nothing to do with each other and set off immediately for Mecca. The 
Koraishes attended him armed, their slaves burning incense before him, and in 
this manner he appeared at the mosque, and made the tour of the Kabah. 
With the same attendants, he presented himself before Ebn Zobayr, who, 
sensible of the impolicy of uselessly compromising his dignity, evinced no dis- 
satisfaction towards him, and suffered him to proceed quietly to his home. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr did not take sufficient pains to conciliate an illustrious 
personage, Abdallah ben Abbas, whose birth and high qualities secured to him 
the respect of all Musulmans. Free from personal ambition, but sincerely 
devoted to the family of Ali, Ebn Abbas beheld in the son of Zobayr only an 
ambitious usurper, on whom success could confer no genuine rights. This 
feeling kept up an irritation between these two individuals, formed for mutual 
esteem, which manifested itself upon all occasions, either in public acts, 
unfriendly proceedings, or pointed sarcasms. In these disputes, Ebn Abbas 
retained that superiority which his wit and talents gave him over his adversary. 
Abu bekr ben Hojjah, an Arabian writer, relates a diseussion between these 
two personages, concerning the respectability of their descent, in which Ebn 
Abbas placed Abdallah in a dilemma, which exposed hini^ to the derision of his 
own wife. Masoudi and Makrizi relate instances of their mutual quarrels and 
sarcasms. Abdallah ben Abbas, nevertheless, recognized Ebn Zobayr as khalif, 
and honestly confessed, that he combined, in a more eminent degree than the 
Ommiades, the qualities which gave a title to supreme rank. When he saw, 
however, the rigour with which he treated the son of Ali, he went to Ebn 
Zobayr, reproached him bitterly, retracted his oath, and, quitting Mecca, 
retired to Tayef, where he died, A H. 68, universally regretted by the Musul- 
mans. 

be concluded next month.'] 


COINCIDENCE OF THOUGHT IN SUCKLING AND A 
SANSCRIT POET. 

Most English readers arc familiar with the pretty verse of Sir John Suckling : 

lb’ adorning thcc with so much art, 

Is but a barb’rous skill ; 

’Tis like the poisoning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill. 

The identical thought appears in the following couplet, quoted by Mr. 
Ward (vol. ii; p. 402} from the Sanscrit, though without the author’s name : 

Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those of the deer ; then why add ktdeda (a 
mineral pigment used to darken the lower eye-lid) ? Is it not enough that thou destroy 
tliy victim, unless thou do it with poisoned arrows ? 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD INDIAN OFFICER. 
No. ir. 


Bob, By St George* I was the first person that entered the breach; and had I not eftbcted it with 
resolution, I had been slain if I had had a million of lives. 

JM. Know. *Twas pity you had not ten, your own and a cat’s. But was it possible ? 

Bob. I assure you (upon my reputation) 'tis true, and yourself shall confess it. 

Ben Jonbos. 

When we next met at the hospitable table of ouf trIend, the colonely 
we found him not a little depressed ; and I began to be apprehensive that 
the state of his spirits would be inauspicious to the usual flow of 
his after-dinner narrations. The fact is, he iiad dined a day or two before 
with a member of council, at whose table he met two or three of those cox- 
combs, who glory in dissipating the enchantment of an Anglo- Asiatic adven- 
ture, by flnding the cracks and flaws of a story, and hunting out petty dis- 
crepancies and trivial incongruities : like the critics, who turn up their noses 
at Shakspearc, when he disdains to be fettered with the shabby unities of 
time and place. These blockheads, it seems, were young civilians, fresh 
from the matter-of-fact land of their birth, whose minds a long residence in 
India had not yet enlarged to the dimensions of the various prodigies, which 
are of almost daily occurrence in that country. Accordingly, after the 
colonel had treated them with one of the most amusing incidents he could 
pick out from his wallet, which, I need not say, was always well stuffed 
with singular and awakening facts, they shrugged their shoulders, tossed 
their heads, and exhibited the most obtrusive symbols of that unpolished incre- 
dulity, which had justly given him so much offence. 

In the party assembled at the colonefs table there chanced to be a barris- 
ter of the Supreme Court, a well-informed man and polished in his manners, 
who endeavoured, by giving a pleasing turn to the conversation, to bring our 
good friend back to his wonted track of narrative, from which the imperti- 
nence he had lately experienced had nearly turned him aside. ‘‘ It seems 
to me," said the barrister, the most unequivocal symptom of a narrow 
intellect, to throw discredit upon any specific occurrence, merely because it 
rises above the level of every-day experience ; nor is anything more pro- 
voking than the foolish exclamations, on such occasions — how improbable ! 
how incredible! as if ^ improbable^ and ^incredible' were convertible 
words; whereas that which seems improbable is not incredible, and that 
which seems incredible is by no means improbable. It is a mere logoma- 
chy, considered apart from false associations. 

And do imagine, if you can, a mode of existence from which every 
thing improbable and incredible is excluded. What, in such a state of 
things, would become of the most active undying principle of our being, — 
curiosity ? Gone ; gasping for breath like the mouse in the philosopher’s 
air-pump, when the receiver is exhausted. Figure to yourselves the dead, 
cheerless void, the torpid, exanimate stupidity of such a world ! The bare 
imagination of it comes over one with a sensation like that we experienced 
during the hot nights we have had lately ; — an atmosphere so heavy, stag- 
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nant, and motionless, that it seemed as if the winds of heaven had sighed 

away their last breath. 

I go further. Blot out what you call the incredible and the improbable 
from real history ; prune your ancient or modern records of every shoot and 
excrescence that strays beyond what you can easily believe or readily 
admit; what a miserable balance-sheet would the history of the w'orld 
appear! what a paltry sum of insignificant items, when all the dignity of 
its agents, all that is dramatic in its transitions, or stirring and ennobling 
in its lessons, is struck out 1 I am not speaking of mere fables,'* continued 
the barrister ; “ of roaring, rampant prodigies, — ^the ‘ quicqttid Gnecia 
mendax; nay, I will give you up Mount Athos and the fleet that sailed 
through it, — though I believe Herodotus to be most shamefully slandered 
in this respect : — ^but, in the name of authentic history, 1 ask, what is to 
become of the whole catalogue of daring adventurers, rank and file. 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 
in a word, all the romance of history, which is tl)c most credible part of it 
after all — ^the Corinthian capitals that crown it, the immortal friezes tliat 
stand out in such exquisite relief from its surface ? 

And on the existing world, this most remorseless ostracism of incredi- 
ble facts would be still more deadening in its effects than on the retrospective. 
You must have a new language. Every sentence must be decimated of its 
epithets ; and as for the delightful gabble of the sex, when every adjective 
that glides from their lips is mulcted of its superlative, and every phrase 
implying intensity of feeling or thought is forbidden them — what a death- 
blow, I say, to that interesting gossip, which so well becomes them when 
they play the part of historians ; those graceful tendrils of imagery and 
fancy, that twine round our hearts as we listen to their narrations ! One 
sickens at the thought. 

" But I go still furtlier. I assert that the region of fact, strict literal 
fact, !s commensurate with that of romance. Their territories are so 
curiously indented into each other that it is scarcely practicable to discrimi- 
nate their exact boundaries. Examine the facts w hich constitute the daily 
questions that arise in courts of law. Facts that are enough to make you 
turn pale with astonishment, and to keep you so for the rest of your natural 
life, revolve there in a ceaseless circle ; miracles are there solemnly attested 
beyond the reach of scepticism ; the %vildest anomalies are brought into 
juxta-position — the most jarring contradictions reconciled. A court of law 
is a stage, as it were, on which Fate herself is a mountebank, displaying 
all sorts of buffooneries to amuse, all sorts of juggling to perplex us; — a 
carnival of the strangest follies and the most incredible crimes. Are you 
conversant with that most amusing of all French books — ^the Causes 
Cil^ltres ? It is a collection of adjudged cases in the old provincial courts 
of France, carried by appeal to the provincial parliaments, sifted, analyzed, 
debated by minds trained to doubt, magnifying hairs into stone-walls, turn- 
ing over every thing, first on one side, then on the other, with the keen 
inquisition of a watchmaker examining the wheels of a chronometer. 
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" And my own little experience in the Supreme Court of this presidency 
would be enough to furnish cases of so extraordinary a hind, involving deli- 
cate questions of testimony, — ^that testimony hanging together by so curious 
a contexture— so whimsical a joiner }' — you would suppose they had been 
strung together expressly for the Minerva press. Allow me to say, more- 
over, that nature is a more skilful artist than imagination. She pieces her 
Work without seam or suture ; she never overreaches herself, as fiction is apt 
to do, by stretching her arm too far. All, in her operations, is striking 
without absurdity, miraculous without exaggeration. I would, therefore, 
exhort the puppies, who laugh at the coloncrs surprising adventures, merely 
because they transcend the circle of their own limited conceptions, to pon- 
der a little upon some matters of fact, that will give their credulity a much 
rougher exercise; yet, resting upon the assured testimony of living wit- 
nesses, and upon circumstances which cannot err. And perhaps you will 
permit me to mention one, the first that comes into my recollection. 

It was one of the earliest briefs I ever held,” said the barrister. 

The cause was tried before three clever judges, and it made each parti- 
cular hair of their heads so to bestir itself, as to endanger the balance of 
their law- wigs. Indeed, the junior judge had just arrived from England 
with a new wig ; but unfortunately it had feasted a convocation of cock- 
roaches on the voyage, and there was a wide aperture on each side, through 
which his cars projected ; and it was amusing to observe them becoming 
every minute more and more erect as the details of the case increased in 
interest. 

James Murdoch and William Nichol, privates in the Madras Euro- 
pean regiment, were indicted for the murder of one Hawley, a serjeant in 
that regiment. The cantonments of Arcot, where the murder was com- 
mitted, consist, as the colonel well knows, of a line of neat bungalows for 
the officers, at some distance from the barracks. Beyond the lines, and 
much behind the barracks, there are one or two huts, at a straggling space 
from each other, wdierc arrack, toddy, and other poisons arc licensed to 
be vended, the sum paid for the license going into some pocket ready to 
receive it, as a perquisite for winking at the abuse. One evening, a party 
had stolen out, after gun-fire, to one of these dens of drunkenness, kept by 
a man and woman, neither of them bearing the best of characters. Their 
names were Alexander and Mary Britton. Their three guests, Murdoch, 
Nichol, and Serjeant Hawley, becoming by degrees maddened with a 
liquor remarkable for producing that effect without the intermediate one of 
inebriation, a quarrel took place, according to the statement of Britton 
and his wife, between the two privates and the serjeant, and aftenvards an 
affray, which terminated in bloodshed; Hawley having fallen, in conse- 
quence of severe blows given him by Murdoch and Nichol, one of whom 
mortally wounded him with a bayonet. 

Such a scene, though accompanied with the noisy wrangling which 
is the usual prelude to blows, was too distant from the cantonments to 
attract observation. A sentinel, indeed, heard something like a shriek, 
but as the festivities of the place were generally drunken ones, noises above 
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the ordinary pitch were neither unusual nor appalling oiroumstances. The 
seqeant was^ of coursej.missedj and inquiries made for him in every 
direction. 

Before, however, any suspicions were directed to the hut, Britton 
and his wife appeared before the commanding officer, to whom tliey made 
the following statement. They were well acquainted with Hawley, who 
frequently came to their houitque^ as well as with the two privates. All 
three came there on the preceding night, and after drinking rather freely, a 
violent dispute took place between Nichol and Hawley, arising from some 
jealous feelings entertained by the former as to certain attentions the serjeant 
was supposed to have paid his wife. Murdoch entered into tlie quarrel, 
having been aggrieved by some strokes of a rattan the serjeant had given 
liini upon parade. In a short time alter the commencement of the dispute, 
the two privates rushed upon Hawley, and Nichol, seizing a bayonet 
which had fallen on Ihe ground in the scuffle, inflicted a mortal wound upon 
the serjeant, who died immediately without a groan. 

Being asked, why they made no effort to separate them during tiie 
struggle, or to give the alarm at the barracks, they declared they bad made 
the strongest efforts with that intent, but that the two men being muscular 
and strong, and they themselves in a weak state of health, they were 
easily overpowered, and were subsequently afraid to leave the hut, inas- 
much as Nichol, having armed himself with a horsf -pistol loaded with 
slugs, which hung up in the hut as a protection from the Looties (a wan- 
dering tribe, some of whom constantly hovered about Areot and the adjacent 
places), threatened them with instant death if they attempted to stir, and, 
moreover, forced them by intimidation to assist Murdoch in removing the 
body of the deceased to a small enclosure at the back of the hut, where 
they found a piece of tent-cloth, with which they covered it. They then 
went away, with the most horrid imprecations, and menacing them with 
immediate destruction if they dared to leave the hut ; telling them also 
they would return in a short time to bury the body. On this information, 
Murdoch and Nichol were ordered to the guard-room, and the comman- 
dant, with the magistrate of the district, who happened to be then on a visit 
within the cantonment, proceeded back to the hut with the man and his 
wife. 

On entering it, they observed blood upon the floor, but much of it 
appeared to have been absorbed during the night ; and proceeding to the 
back of the hut, where the witnesses described the body to have been left 
beneath a covering of tent-cloth, they lifted up the cloth but the body was 
not under it. They looked minutely about the premises, hut could not dis- 
cover it. The cloth, indeed, was bloody in many places ; but the surgeon, 
who took a part in the investigation, expressed surprise that there was no 
appearance of coagulated blood, which usually follows from a stab inflicted 
by a sharp instrument. But the most striking circumstance was the absence 
of the body itself. The witnesses testified surprise at this incident Only 
one mode of accounting for it presented itself — ^that of the . deceased having 
been carried off by the Looties, for the sake of bis dress or any valuable 
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article he might have upon his person ; and this was the more probable^ as 
the Serjeant had a gold watch in his pocket at the time of the scuffle, and 
nothing of the kind had been found upon either of the . prisoners. Being 
asked, why they did not secure his watch after his death, they replied 
that, in their alarm and distraction, they had not taken the precaution. In 
answer to a question, why they gave information at so late an hour, they 
said they were afraid of being killed by the prisoners, and dared not leave 
the place till eight o’clock the next morning. 

There were some singular things obser\'ablc in their statements, but 
they adhered to them, at least in their general outline, with little or no varia- 
tion. On the other hand, from the first to the last, Murdoch and Nichol 
denied the crime imputed to them. They acknowledged, indeed, that feel- 
ing anxious to get the serjeant out of the hut, knowing he had valuable 
property on his person, a gold watch in his fob, and a bag of 100 pagodas 
concealed in his dress, of which he had boasted in the course of the evening, 
they endeavoured to puli him forcibly away; but, having obstinately resisted 
for some time, he sunk^down at last in a drunken stupor, in which state 
they left him to the care of the man and woman. They supposed it to 
have been about ten o’clock when they left the hut and returned to the 
barracks. 

" It was a nice point : — for, the corpus delicti not being proved, it did 
not unequivocally appear that a murder had been committed. This defect, 
however, was supplied by the positive assertion of Britton and his wife, 
that they had seen the serjeant die, and that when the body was removed 
life was quite extinct. The hypothesis, therefore, of its abstraction by the 
liooties, was acquiesced in, as being the least improbable. 

The death of the serjeant, by the hands of Nichol and Murdoch, 
being thus sworn to, the prisoners were sent under a guard to Madras, to 
take their trial before the Supreme Court. They arrived there two days 
only before the sessions ; but, prior to their final commitment to the gaol, they 
were confined, under the same guard which had brought them to the presi- 
dency, in a small arched room, beneaUi the ramparts of Fort St. George, 
which was occasionally used as a Company’s godown. A strongly-barred 
window towards the sea was the only opening by which it was veatilated. 
The nights being sultry, the prisoners placed themselves as near the window 
as they could. Hence, in addition to the guard at the door opening into 
the fort-square, another had been stationed under the window looking to 
the sea. The sentinel, who did duty there, paced backwards and forwards 
on a kind of terrace formed by the stones piled up as a breakwater, to pro- 
tect the fort from the incursions of the sea, which for many years had 
gained considerably upon it. 

“ It was about the hour of midnight ; the same corporal who had brought 
tlie prisoners to Madras was on duty below the window of the room in 
which the prisoners were confined. He was nearly twenty feet beneatli 
that window. -The moon shone bright, but mistily. The corporal was 
much respected by his officers for steadiness and sobriety, and his courage 
had been tried on too many occasions to be questioned. Well;— about 
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twelve o’clock — ^indeed^ St. Mary’s clock had not quite finished striking ; it 
was an old weather-beaten storm-oradled clock, and always took time to tell 
its story ; in this instance, it struck at longer intervals than usual, for I 
myself slept only three or four yards from it that night ; — but the clock had 
not quite finished, when Corporal Hutchinson distinctly perceived a darkish 
I body of vapour, which gradually increased in size, advancing through the 
surf. Suddenly, the vapour disappeared, and within two muskets’ length 
marched Serjeant Hawley, in the regimentals, — ^redwith yellow facings,— 
of the Madras European regiment. His head was bandaged, and the 
cloth which bound it bloody ; it was apparently yet bleeding. The serjeant 
slowly advanced towards the centinel. 

The corporal (as he told the story) felt at first a little nervous, it being 
a thing he had been never used to ; but, knowing that no evil spirit could 
harm a good Christian, he tried to recollect the Lord’s Prayer, but failing 
in that, succeeded in repeating a part of the Creed, when the serjeant came 
still closer to him, and told him not to be alarmed. 

" * And can it be you, Serjeant Hawley?’ demanded the corporal. 

** * The same,’ answered the serjeant. ^ I belonged to your own 
company, George Hutchinson.’ 

« « You did so,’ said the other. ' But what brings you back from the 
dead ? And did these poor lads murder you ?' 

** * That’s the business I am come about,’ said the serjeant. ^ The lads 
are as innocent as babes unborn. The man and woman belonging to the 
hut murdered me half an hour after the poor fellows had gone home to their 
barracks. They then robbed me of my watch, and hid it in the winch- 
pillow of their cot, where I have no doubt it is now. They could not get 
at my pagodas, which were quilted in my cape ; so I nabbed them there,’ 
said he, with the same knowing wink (according to the corporal’s story) he 
used to make when he was living. 

" * But are you come from the dead ?’ asked the corporal. 

* Ask me no questions about that, George Hutchinson,’ rejoined the 
serjeant. ^ Only mind this, — that Jem Murdoch and Bill Nichol are inno- 
cent. Lose no time/ and get the saddle put upon the right horse.’ So 
saying, Serjeant Hawley marched slowly away towards the beach. A 
black vapour again rose over the surf, but he was visible no longer. 

** ‘ This is a pretty kettle of fish,’ said the corporal ; but although the 
two prisoners were at the window, and perhaps saw and heard all that 
passed, he knew his duty when on guard too well to exchange a word with 
either of them. Nor did he mention a syllable of what had happened till he 
reported it to the town-major the following morning. 

" ‘ Ho%v strange !’ said the town-major. 

' It’s quite true, for all that,’ said Corporal Hutchinson. 

** < But why,’ said the town-major, ' why did you not detain him as a 
deserter ?’ 

** * Detain a gho.st for deserting !’ exclaimed the corporal. * No, that 
can never be. It can’t be so in the Articles of War, your honour.’ 

** It Was of no use debating the point with the corporal, who, backed 
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by the Articles of War, would not flinch from his argument. It is quite 
clear, then, thought the town-major, that the fellow, perhaps half asleep 
and half awake, saw and heard something that seemed to bear the sem- 
blance of the Serjeant. Satisfied with his own hypothesis, the town-major 
thought no more about the matter. 

Early on the same morning, the prisoners were visited by a soldier,* 
who carried them their breakfasts. He found them in the greatest conster- 
nation, and they positively assured him they had seen Hawley that night 
distinctly, and heard him conversing with the corporal, though by reason 
of the height of the window above the terrace, and the roaring of the surf, 
they could hear only the sound of voices, but could not distinguish what they 
talked about. The same story they repeated to the magistrates, by whom 
they were committed for trial ; to the constable who conducted them to the 
prison in the Black Town ; and to the gaoler, old Tom Eglan, when they 
arrived there. In the meanwhile, the bill of indictment was sent before the 
grand jury, and, on the oaths of Britton and his wife, returned ^ a true 
bill ;* those witnesses having adhered steadily to their original statement. 

The matter was much discussed, and, though the ghost-story was but 
slightly credited, some degree of sympathy began to be felt for the pri- 
soners*, especially as the man and woman were persons of notoriously bad 
characters. A small subscription having been set on foot to enable them to 
employ counsel, an attorney was sent into the prison to take down the heads 
of their defence. The men told him the same story they had told all along ; 
— that observing Serjeant Hawley to be in a stupified state from drinking, 
and knowing he had property about him, they endeavoured to get him 
home; but finding him intractable, had lci\ him in the care of Britton and his 
wife. They further assured him, with a solemnity of manner attesting at 
least the sincerity of their belief, that they had seen the serjeant with his 
head bandaged, but in other respects looking as usual ; that they had neither 
seen nor conversed with Corporal Hutchinson on the subject, and that the 
reason of their watching so late at the window was the extreme closeness of 
the apartment in which they were shut up, and the mus(iuitoes which pre- 
vented them from sleeping. 

“ * ril see the corporal myself,’ said the attorney, who was young in the 
profession, and starving for want of business. ^ I may hammer a good 

defence out of this, and I'll retain , who is a shrewd fellow at 

cross-examination.’ But I must suppress the compliment,” said the bar- 
rister, which he was pleased to pay your humble servant, and proceed 
with my story. 

<Mn a short time the corporal was closetted with the attorney at his 
olficc. Hutchinson repeated the statement he had made to tlie town-major, 
but with one accessory circumstance, which he had then omitted. It was 
this : that when the serjeant’s ghost first spoke to him, the corporal thought 
it smelt a little of brandy, as if it had just taken a dram. It did not, how- 
ever, seem probable enough to be mentioned to the town-major, but he had 
since called it to mind, and the longer he thought about it the more he was 
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convinced that his senses had not deceived him. The attorney came to one 
of these conclusions ; either that the serjeant was still living, which was 
fortified by the smell which the corporal had perceived whilst he conversed 
with his ghost; or that, if murdered, he had been murdered by Britton and 
his wife, and that the corporal and the prisoners had been egregiously duped 
by their imaginations in regard to his re-appearance. * Y et,’ said the 
attorney the watch in the winch-pillow ! At any rate, it will be a case of 
robbery against the man and woman, even if the serjeant turns up, sufficient 
to discredit their evidence against these poor fellows. So, don’t let us 
forget the watch.* 

And he did not forget it; for he sent off instantly relays of bearers to 
each of the three choultries between Madras and Arcot; and, having 
instructed me to move the court to put off the trial till the last day of the 
sessions, proceeded with the greatest expedition to that station, where he 
arrived late in the evening. Early the next morning, the magistrate with 
his peons attended him to the hut, the door of which they burst open. The 
winch-pillow was searched , — and the watch found ! ^ The ghost’s word 

for a thousand pounds !’ exclaimed the attorney; and having taken the pre- 
caution to subpoena the magistrate, he returned to the presidency. 

It was a singular case, and the defence was equally singular. It was 
threefold : — first, that the prisoners had not committed the murder ; secondly, 
that it ivas committed by Britton and his wife ; tliirdly, that no murder had 
been committed at all, the serjeant being still living. In the meanwhile, 
the minutest search was made for Hawley, — in the ^aek Town, Vepery, 
Chepauk, and every suburban hole and corner around Madras. Constables 
and peons dragged every punch -house; nay, the ship* lying in the roads 
were searched, w'ith the exception of H.M. ship BellerophoHy which fired a 
swivel at Tom Eglan’s party, headed by himself, just as they were under 
her quarter, and preparing to go on board. ‘ Let Bill Rtffidn alone,’ 
said Tom, and wisely hauled off. 

In spite, however, of these perquisitions, Serjeant Hawley was not to 
be found ; and the prisoners were put on their trial. I took care that the two 
witnesses for the Crown should be examined apart from each other. Brit- 
ton, accordingly, was first sworn. In substance, he repeated what he had 
already sworn in his depositions. But though the cross-examination did 
not shake the main parts of his evidence, he became dreadfully agitated, 
pale as death itself, and the sweat ran profusely down his face. At the 
end of it he fell down, and was carried out of court in a state of mental 
®ttd bodily exhaustion. All this, however, was so irreconcilable 
with the manner of a witness speaking the truth, that no one could give his 
testimony the least credit; nay many, and I was of the number, jumped 
into an opposite extreme, and believed that he himself had either committed 
the murder or was privy to its perpetration. A confused murmur ran 
through the court-house when the woman appeared. But it is impossible 
to describe the sensation which pervaded bench, jurors, bar, and auditory, 
when, her hair floating in the wildest disorder over her face, which was 
lighted up with an expression that thrilled every heart with horror, the old 
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sybil, in a voice between a scream and a groan, cried out, < I saw him ! 
I saw him ! his wounds bleeding afresh as soon as he came up to me ! 
Y cs, with these eyes I saw him ! The prisoners are innocent !* What- 
ever this might mean, the judges stopped the proceeding, and the two lads 
were acquitted. 

There was, however, another debt due to justice. The man and 
woman were conducted before two magistrates in the grand jury -room. 
They confessed the murder, and declared they had first stunned and after- 
wards stabl)ed their victim ; that they had heard him boast of having money 
concealed about his person, but, from the hurry and confusion of the scene 
and the perturbation of their feelings, it had eluded their search ; but they 
took bis watch, which they hid in the winch-pillow of their bed, and 
dragged the body to the back of the hut, where they wrapped it up in a 
tent-cloth. In a short time a bill of indictment was prepared, and found 
by the grand jury. The next morning saw them arraigned at the bar : a 
memorable alternation almost without a precedent in the records of criminal 
jurisprudence! To the indictment they pleaded guilty • Their confes- 
sions, signed by the magistrates, were read. They received sentence of 
death, and the following day was appointed for their execution. 

The confessions that led to their conviction were the fruit of those 
compunctious visitings of nature, to which the most depraved are some- 
times accessible. In this instance, they had been wrought to a full 
disclosure of their guilt, by a delusion akin to that which had been ex- 
perienced by the corporal and the two soldiers — the phantasm that had 
cheated their senses under the guise of the deceased serjeant. For on the 
same night, when it was seen by Hutchinson and the prisoners, and nearly 
about the same hour, it was seen also by the wretched culprits. It shook 
its bloody head at them, and pointed to a ghastly wound in its breast 
They had been walking on the beach near the Black Town, when the 
apparition advanced through the surf towards them, and after the dreadful 
and appalling gestures just described, vanished from their sight. Affrighted 
consciences might adequately account ibr such a phenomenon. Something, 
however, much more inexplicable took place afterwards. 

<< Never was so dense a multitude assembled to witness tlie awful consum- 
mation of the law. Never was less commiseration felt for its unhappy victims 
than for these persons, who had conspired to sacrifice two innocent men in 
the prime of life by an infamous complication of perjury and murder. Even 
that caste of the native population, who shrink with horror from the infliction 
of death upon the meanest reptile that crawls the earth, acknowledged its 
moral rightfulness in a case of such singular atrocity. The criminals had 
now ascended the scaffold, and while they were muttering a few inarticulate 
prayers for Divine mercy, and the chockly, who performs the degrading 
duty of executioner, was adjusting the cords to their necks — just at that 
moment, there arose a hollow murmur like the roar of winds pent up in 
rocks, and — side by side with the hangman — stood Segeant Hawley, 
exactly as he appeared to the corporal, in regimentals red with yellow 
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facings ! The apparition, if apparition it was, drew a shriek of agony 
from the condemned wretches. In an instant the drop fell ; they died with- 
out a struggle ; but the serjeant disappeared, no one can tell how or 
where, and was never heard of from that moment. Yet he was seen on 
the scaffold by thousands, and by five and twenty at least of his comrades, 
who bore the most positive attestation to the fact. The executioner saw 
him also, but, busied in the sad duties of his office, marked not how he 
came or whither he vanished. 

For my own part," said the barrister, I was never satisfied with 
that case. The serjeanfs death was not proved satisfactorily to my mind ; 
but certain it is that he eluded every effort to discover him. 

A variety of theories were afloat. I had mine. The watch found in 
the place which the ghost had indicated ; the disappearance of the body 
from the garden behind the hut where the murderers had left it ; above all, 
the brandy, of which the serjeant was redolent when he * revisited the 
glimpses of the moon,’ during the corporal’s guard, lent some confirmation 
to the surmise generally current, that it was the identical Serjeant Hawley 
himself, who had been eorjwrally visible on each of these occasions. Nor 
were there wanting some who believed that the serjeant, stunned not killed 
by his supposed assassins, took to his heels, glad of the opportunity to 
desert, and having skulked to Madras, buried himself in the recesses of 
the Black Town for a time, and having in the early part of his life served 
in several ships of war, entered himself as an able-bodied seaman on 
board the Bellerophon^ whose stern swivel fired, it may be remembered, so 
uncourteous a salute to 'Fom Eglan’s party. But how he could appear in 
those memorable avatars, or pay such mysterious visits on shore, is a ques- 
tion that has baffled all conjecture. It has been suspected that what the 
corporal took for a vapour, hovering over the surf, was a masulah-boat, in 
which he ledt the ship. Here, however, conjecture must pause. The 
problem was never solved, and 1 confess that 1 am not GSdipus enough to 
unravel it.’’ 

Here the barrister concluded. It had the effect for which he intended it. 
The cold reserves of our good friend the colonel were instantly thawed, if 
I may use the phrase. Its ad — dodd story,” he said, but I can beat 

it. A circumstance happened when I was at the siege ." But the 

colonel’s story must be given in a future number. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE REIGN OF THE 
EMPEROR KHEEN LUNG. 

(Concluded from p, 157.) 

The revolt of the Mohammedans was soon followed by another, which, 
although it did not take place within the frontiers of the empire itself, became 
nevertheless the cause of a war to the Chinese government. Ever since Thsin 
she hwang te had subjected Tonkin and Cochin China to obedience to his 
laws, the emperors of China had regarded these two kingdoms as fiefs de- 
pendant on their empire. In 1413, the last king of the Tran family went to 
war with China, and was made prisoner by the imperial troops. Whilst he 
was being carried ofi^ he threw himself into a river. Tonkin was then for ten 
years under the immediate control of China. In 1418, one of the descend- 
ants of the Lc family, which had reigned in that country from 1010 till 1226, 
collected troops in order to attack the Chinese. After a ten years’ war, he 
expelled them, and restored his family to the throne. His successors reigned 
uninterruptedly till 1527, when a revolution drove them from the throne; 
which they, however, rc-ascended in 1533, and retained till 1786. Kanhkung 
(called by the Chinese Le weijuyi), the last king but one of their dynasty, in- 
vaded Cochin China in 1774, under the pretext of liberating the king of that 
•country from the guardianship of the Chua, or regent. Yet, although the 
latter was given up to him, the Tonkin army kept still advancing in the coun- 
try, till it arrived in the province of the court. The King of Cochin China, 
who was himself an usurper, wished to collect an army, but had no one to 
whom he could give the command of it ; his generals (]uarrcllcd among them- 
selves, his troops were beaten, and he himself was compelled to retire into the 
southern provinces. In the mean time, a man of low origin, named Nhak, 
under pretence of wishing to restore the legitimate king of Cochin China, col- 
lected a band which became daily more numerous. The people, deceived by 
his promises, and thinking that he was defending the interest of the legitimate 
prince, flocked to his standard. Nhak, in a short time, collected an army, 
stopped the Tonkinese, and seized upon a great portion of the country. The 
troops of this rebel were known under the name of Tde son, i. e. ‘western 
mountaineers,’ from their chief having sallied forth from the mountains which 
border upon the country in the west. From that time, the whole of Cochin 
..China become a vast scene of civil war. Kanh hung died in 1786, and was 
followed by his son Chieu thong, called by the Chinese JLe wei ke. In the 
.same year, the Tike son, who had got possession of the western part of Cochin 
China, entered Tonkin, ravaged that country, and compelled all men capable 
of bearing arms to join their army. Thus they traversed the kingdom with 
astonishing rapidity, and arrived before the royal city. The perpetual regent 
of the kingdom, abandoned by his troops, took flight and killed himself. The 
unhappy country remained for more than two years plunged in anarchy; the 
young king fled in 1788 into the Chinese province of Kwang se, and sued for 
the emperor’s protection. Kheen lung, touched by the fate of this young 
prince, gave orders to Sun szee c, governor-general of the provinces of Kwang 
se and Kwang tung, and Woota kin, commander of the troops of Yun nan, 
to advance to Le chhing, the frontier-town of China, where the king of Ton- 
kin bad taken refuge. Sun szee e, who haddittle military reputation, took the 
command by order of the emperor, who enjoined him to restore the prince 
and princess back to their country, to destroy the rebels, and send their chief to 
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Peking. The latter^ however, was already with his forces in sight of Le chhing, 
and the two armies were only separated by a small rivulet. The Chinese at- 
tacked and routed the rebel chief; but Sun szee e allowed himself to be duped 
by a treacherous proposal of his opponent for an arrangement. The rebels 
offered to acknowledge the legitimate prince, and to pay a tribute to China. 
But Sun szee e had scarcely dismissed the greater part of his troops, when he 
was unexpectedly attacked during a fete, given on the occasion of the king of 
Tonkin’s return to his states. The rebels, on a sudden, burst from their 
hiding-place, and fell with fury on 1^,000 defenceless Chinese, who assisted at 
the festival ; and made such dreadful havoc amongst them, that not more than 
thirty, with the general-in-chief, succeeded in escaping. Kheen lung, who in 
this campaign had lost four great Mandarins and thirty other officers, did not 
think it prudent to make a scond attempt to subdue Tonkin ; and the Tae son 
were left for thirteen years to commit their ravages in Cochin China and 
Tonkin. It was not till the year 1802, that a descendant of the legitimate 
king of Cochin China succeeded in subduing them, and in remounting the 
throne of his ancestors. Since that time. Tonkin has become one of the 
provinces of that kingdom, and the successor of Khi^en lung acknowledged 
the king, in 1804, as the legitimate ruler of the two countries. 

Kheen lung ought, perhaps, to have sent assistance to the king of Tonkin, 
when in 1 786 the Tae son made their first irruption in that country. But it 
seems that he was prevented from doing so by two powerful motives : the 
first was a great famine, which in that year desolated the empire, and especially 
the provinces of Keang nan. Ho nan, and Shan tung ; and the second arose 
from the troubles which then broke out in the island of Formosa. The em- 
peror, in order to give occupation to those whom general want might drive 
to excesses, on the representation of the tribunal of public works, ordered 
them to be employed in the repairs of the great canal in Shan tung. He also 
acceded to the request of the governor of Ho nan, who proposed to have the 
river Koo loo, which runs through the department of Kliae fung foo, the 
capital of this province, rendered navigable. Public works of a similar kind 
were also undertaken in the other provinces most exposed to the scourge of 
famine. 

The revolt in the island of Formosa had its origin in the following manner. 
In the district of Ta le e, which belongs to the jurisdiction of Chung hwa 
been, lived a rich individual named Lin shwang wen, who was a member of 
the secret society called Theen te hwuyy or ‘ union of heaven and earth,* 
which is chiefly spread about Fhh ke<in and Kwang tung, and the machinations 
of which are directed against the reigning dynasty. Lin shwang wen had been 
cultivating some fallow land, without having made any declaration respecting 
it. The mandarin of the district had him arrested, and asked him the reason 
of this neglect. The cultivator replied that he had no intention to defraud 
the revenue, but wished to wait, before he made his declaration, till the 
ground was actutdly broken. This explanation did not satisfy the officer, who 
was desirous of making some money by the affair, and said that he bad been 
guilty of a great crime, for which he deserved punishment ; but that he would 
allow him to redeem himself by paying 20,000 ounces of silver. After much 
disputing, he reduced the sum to 8,000 ounces, but declared tliat if it were not 
paid he should send him to prison. Lin shwang wen, however, still refusing, 
he fiilfilled his threat; but the people rose, killed the mandarin, and liberated 
the prisoner. Upon this, the general-in-chief of . the troops of Fiih kecin 
crossed over to the island, and without distinguishing the. innocent from the 
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guilty, killed all who came in his way. This cruelty exasperated the people 
to such a degree, that they revolted, and massacred the Chinese troops. 
The general was then alarmed, and hastened back to Fdh kei^n, whilst the 
rebels seized upon the capital Thae wan foo, where they had previously killed 
the governor. They also took the cities of Chiih 15 he<^n and Fung shan he^n, 
and placed themselves under the command of Lin shwang wen. The rebels 
raised a new standard, and left off shaving their heads, allowing their hair to 
grow as it was the custom under the preceding dynasty, and banishing the 
plaited tress which the Mandshoos had forced the Chinese to wear. Many 
Chinese soldiers went over to them ; for, on making prisoners, they put the 
Mandshoos to death, but induced the Chinese to make common cause with 
them. They also coined a different sort of money. 

During the whole of 1787» the rebels almost constantly beat the Mandshoos, 
who, at this period, had already lost 20,000 men and eighty superior officers in 
the island. The reinforcements sent from Canton and Wen chew foo were 
also repulsed, after an obstinate combat, which lasted for five days. At last, 
the military governor of Shen se, Ftih khang ngan, brother-in-law of the em- 
peror, took the chief command of the troops destined against Formosa. He ar- 
rived at Hea men, or Emuy, with a considerable staffs and a numerous army well 
supplied with provisions and ammunition. The war was prosecuted with great 
acrimony on both sides. The provinces of Kwang se, Kwang tung, and Keang 
se, were compelled to furnish, besides troops, 30,000 ounces of silver, as a 
war-tax. The Mandshoo general did not, however, succeed in subduing the 
rebellion till the year 17B8. Indeed, China never sustained a more expensive 
and less honourable war; it lost, at least, 100,000 men, by disease or the 
sword ; the expenditure amounted to more than half a million sterling. Ac- 
cording to the report sent by the general to the emperor, Lin shwang wen was 
taken and cut to pieces ; but according to other secret accounts, he escaped, 
and the person who suffered was another native of Formosa, who bore the 
same name. 

During these wars, however, Kheen lung neglected nothing relating to the 
civil government of the empire. So early as 17^3, he had prepared a new and 
enlarged edition of the IIwuj/ te'erij or universal code, to contain the laws, 
customs, usages, and every thing in general prescribed for the observation 
of the people under the present dynasty, including, likewise, all the edicts, 
ordinances, and decrees, issued on special emergencies to the tribunals 
and officers of the different orders, for their guidance in administration. 
During the long reign of Kheen lung, the number of documents which were to 
be incorporated in this collection had been considerably increased ; he there- 
fore ordered, in 1786, a new and revised edition of this code. 

The year 1788 might have been fatal to the emperor. According to his cus- 
tom, he had gone to JYh ho, where he spent the hottest summer months. 
Having celebrated his Wan shew^ or birth-day, he placed himself at the head 
of a select body of his Mandshoo troops, in order to repair to Mooran, a 
country farther north, where tigers, stags, and other wild animals are hunted. 
The season happened to be very rainy when he began his journey ; the roads 
were bad ; the rivers and torrents from the neighbouring mountains, swelled by 
the rain, l^d converted the country into a large lake. The emperor preceded 
his retinue, when all at once the Inundation became general ; he reached with 
difficulty a small eminence, where, with a ffiw persons of his suite, he was 
compelled to remain a whole day without food, and narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. A great number of persons, who had followed the party, perished by this 
disaster. The prince had received at Jih ho the ambassadors of the kingdom 
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•f Mei^n or Ava, who came to implore hia succour for their master, who woa 
oppressed by rebels. The emperor treated them with great civility, but, pro- 
bably recollecting the great overthrow his troops experienced in their country, 
did not accede to their application. 

Ever since the abolition of royalty in Tibet, that country had been governed 
by the Dalai* Lama, the Banshin Lama, and the Chinese military authorities 
stationed there. Nothing had occurred to disturb the repose of this vast 
country, when Dandzin Bandjoor, one of the chiefs subjected to the Banshin 
Lama of Jashi Loombo, who had committed various crimes, fled into Nepaul, 
and placed himself under the protection of Ratna Bahtoor, a Gorkha prince, 
who then reigned over that country, and whom he persuaded to invade Far- 
ther Tibet. The Gorkhas actually entered that country, took possession of 
Jashi Loombo, and carried off the golden tiles which covered the convent, 
together with all the costly vessels they found there. In 1788, the Banshin 
Lama and Dalai* Lama despatched a messenger to the emperor, in order to in- 
form him of this event, and solicit him to send them troops to protect them 
from a repetition of these visits. At first, Kheen lung, considering the very 
great distance of the country, showed but little inclination to send troops 
there, and charged the commanders of those who were already in Tibet, to 
protect the frontiers of that country against ail foreign aggression. At the 
same time he despatched political agents to treat with the Gorkhas and restore 
peace. When he, however, found that their attack had been of a very aggra- 
vating kind and was likely to lead to others, he ordered the formation of se- 
veral corps, the command of which he entrusted to Ffih khang ngan, who had 
suppressed the rebellion in Formosa. This general set out in the beginning of 
1792 from the vicinity of lake Khookhoo nohr, traversed the whole of Tibet, 
and arrived at Nealnia, a frontier-town, called Lee Koota hy the Nepaiilesc. 
He had an excellent army of 70,000 men, Chinese and Mandshoos ; and in 
order to free himself from the incumbrance of undisciplined troops, he dis- 
missed all the Tibetans. He heat the Gorkhas in every encounter, and ad- 
vanced as far as Naskote, within twenty-six miles of Katmandoo, and within 
sixty of the British territory, in the presidency of Bengal. In consequence 
of these repeated defeats, the Nepaule.se were obliged to come to terms, and 
acknowledge themselves tributaries of China, be.sides being compelled to 
restore all the booty they had made in Tibet. Ratna Bahtoor, moreover, de- 
livered up the body of Dandzin Bandjoor to the Chinese general, and sent the 
emperor several elephants with their trappings, some beautiful horses, a band 
of musicians, and a great variety of productions of his country. 

Two years after this peace, a very singular event took place in the northern 
provinces of China. An impostor from Chinese Turkistan, or Little Bukharia, 
in 1793 , with a numerous train, entered Mongolia, for the purpose of passing 
from thence into the Mandshoo country, where he intended to excite a rebel- 
lion. He pretended to be nearly related to the emperor, and had prepared a 
number of documents to support his deception. Khc^en lung, therefore, fear- 
ing to excite the di6*content of the people by the execution of this rebel at 
Peking, allowed him to pass repeatedly through different provinces of his 
empire, in order to destroy him on the outside of the great wall. Sung ta jin, 
known in Europe from his having received the embassy of Lord Macartney, 
was then the aniban^ or director, in Oorga, the principal place in the country 
of the Khalkhoi Mongols. As a member of the privy council, be was aware 
of the emperor’s design, and resolved to execute it. When the impostor ar- 
rived at Oorga, he went out to meet him, and received him with all the cere- 
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monies due to a person of elevated rank. The next day, he examined him 
very respectfully, and when he had satisfied himself that he was a cheat, he 
caused him to be beheaded. A Lama, a cunning and enterprizing man, who 
had been his instigator, was punished in the same manner. Kheen lung was 
much pleased at being so promptly delivered of two such dangerous enemies. 

This aged monarch had, moreover, the satisfaction of receiving, at the close 
of his reign, the embassy of a nation, which had never sent one to China before, 
lie must have been the more delighted at this event, as the military and com- 
mercial reputation of the English had, at this time, spread over all Southern 
Asia. Lord Macartney arrived at Peking in August 171)3, and followed the 
emperor to Jlh ho, where he obtained an audience of ceremony. Sir George 
Staunton’s narrative of this embassy being in every body’s hands, it is unne- 
cessary to dilate upon it. If this mission to the court of China had for its 
object to give a high opinion of the power and civilization of an European peo- 
ple, it undoubtedly attained this end ; but if the intention of this expedition 
was to procure for British commerce with China a greater extension, and 
a more effectual protection on the part of the Chinese government, its result 
has by no means been such as might have been expected. The Chinese are not 
accustomed to enter into ncgociations with foreign ambassadors; they only 
consider them in the light of people sent by their master to compliment the 
emperor, to bring him presents, called by them tribute, and to renew the as- 
surance of his submission to the supremacy of the celestial empii*e. 

The Dutch embassy, which arrived after the English, was fur less graciously 
received, because it was less splendid, and because, perhaps, the persons at 
the head of it did not display the same dignified deportment as Lord Macart- 
ney and those immediately under him. 

The tranquillity of the last years of the reign of Kh(*en lung was disturbed 
by the revolt of the Meaou tsze^ or mountaineers dwelling in Kwei chew, on 
the borders of the (irovitices of Szee chhwan and Hoo nan. It broke out in 
March 17D3, owing to some unknown cause; but probably in consequence 
of the severity of the governor of the province, who had put to death several 
of their chiefs. At first, their number was computed at about 60,000 men, but 
tliey were soon strengthened by the accession of a great many Chinese, whom 
cither they compelled to march with them, or who joined them of their own 
accord. The troops of the three provinces just named, reinforced by several 
other corps, proceeded against them. Nevertheless, they could not subdue 
these fierce mountaineers, but were repulsed in most of their attacks with 
great loss. This revolt lasted till 17979 when the successor of Kheen luiig, 
seeing that he could not conquer them by force of arms, made peace with the 
Meaou tsze. It is even said that his general purchased it for money. It was, 
however, a measure of wise policj'. 

Fiih khang ngan, w^hen proceeding in l79o to Kwei chew, passed as imperial 
inspector through Szee chhwan ; he had been in this province before, and was 
well acquainted with its localities. His severity had rendered him the terror 
of all public functionaries, in whom he would not overlook the least fault. 
Their lives were not too great a forfeiture : possessing an almost absolute 
power, delegated to him by the emperor, he condemned them to death or com- 
pelled them to kill themselves. This conduct towards bad servants of the 
public, and his severity with respect to the highway robbers who infested the 
province, kept the whole population within the bounds of duty, and remedied 
a variety of evils. It soon came to the knowledge of Ffih khang ngan that 
there had been for a long time a great number of coiners of base money in 
Asiat,Jour,'^.^Xou.\),Ko,*So, 2 F 
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the mountains of the department of Chung khing foo, which separated Szee 
chhwan from a part of Kwei chew. They had hitherto been little disturbed by 
the authorities of the adjoining districts; or if they had, they escaped by 
giving them money, which they were well enabled to do from their enormous 
profits, although they manufactured nothing but copper coin. They, in fact, 
kept an open market of their manufacture in the place where they made it. 
Their nefarious acts caused great confusion amongst the people, squabbles, 
battles, and litigation without end. The coiners were governed by three chiefs, 
one of whom ruled with despotic sw'ay- They were feared for their violence 
and accused of having committed several secret murders. As soon as Ffdi 
kbang ngan arrived in Szee chhwan, he sent troops against the coiners of 
Khe keang hi*en. The first body experienced some resistance from them, 
upon intelligence of which, the great mandarin sent orders for reinforcements. 
Finding them still resist on his arrival, he surrounded and bombarded them 
in their retreat. A part was killed, and more than 200 taken and sent pri- 
soners to Chung khing foo. He then had their furnaces destroyed and their 
houses burned. Of the captives, the principal chiefs were executed ; some 
were sent to Peking, others banished, and the remainder set at liberty. 

Khccn lung had long adopted the resolution to abdicate when he should have 
reigned sixty years, the space of a Chinese cycle ; not deeming it proper that 
he should occupy the throne longer than his great ancestor, Khang he. Having 
attained the eighty-fifth 3'ear of his age, and reigned the space of time which he 
had prescribed to himself, he renounced the empire in &vour of his fifteenth 
son, in February 1796, reserving for himself the title of Thac shang htvang ie, 
or ‘ the exalted and much elevated emperor.* He lived three years longer, 
and died the 7th February 1799. 

Kh<*en lung was no doubt one of the greatest princes that ever reigned in 
Chinn. Far from delighting in the voluptuous repose of the palace, and 
leaving the government in the hands of ministers and favourites, he wished to 
inspect every thing with his own eyes, and displayed a great degree of energy. 
The conquest of the kingdom of the Dzoongars and of Jdttle Bukhnria was 
his own work, for almost all the grandees of the empire were opposed to the 
enterprize, the difficulty of which they foresaw. But the emperor was inflex- 
ible, and pursued his design with an admirable perseverance, which no misfor- 
tune could shake. His object was to restore ihc ancient cm|)ire of the Hans 
and the Thangs, as the only means of keeping in submission the wandering 
hordes of Central Asia. This great monarch went six times to visit the pro- 
vinces of Keang nan and Keang se, in order to direct the works on the banks 
of the rivers, as well as the construction of trenches and dikes destined to 
keep off the sea, which threatened to invade the low lands situated near its 
shores. His foresight almost always enabled him to relieve the wants of the 
people occasioned by scarcity, which is but too common in China. On such 
occasions he opened the granaries of reserve, which he had caused to be 
erected, and usually charged those grandees in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence with the distribution of the grain. 

The only reproach upon his character is the excessive severity which he 
often displayed towards those who had incurred his displeasure. The destruc- 
tion of the Tibetans of the two Kin chhwan and that of the Mohammedans of 
Kan sfih, are terrible examples ; but we must consider that he thought, by 
the first, to secure for ever the tranquillity of Szee chhwan, and by the second 
to eradicate the spirit of religious persecution, so disgraceful and horrible a 
scourge of human society. The Chinese government is the only one in the 
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world which has the good sense not to meddle with the religion of its subjects, 
nor to contribute in anyway towards the maintenance of the priesthood. 
There is free liberty in China for the exercise of any religious worship, which 
has no tendency to disturb the tranquillity of the state ; but as soon as the 
acts of sectaries are likely to occasion troubles, the government puts them 
down. Besides, an empire so extensive as that of China must be governed 
in a very different manner from the possessions of a petty king in Europe, 
the civilization of which differs altogether from that of the Chinese. 

Khf^en lung imitated his grand-father, Khang he, in protecting and cultiva- 
ting literature; immense works and collections, new editions of books which 
had become scarce, and the publication of writings of general utility, sufll- 
ctently attest the zeal of this prince. We must, however, confess that neither 
his own works, nor those made under his immediate inspection, equal those 
of Khang he. Kheen lung aspired to be a poet, and filled a hundred Chinese 
volumes with his compositions ; but the pieces composing it arc for the most 
part centos^ such as the Eulogy of the City of MooJeden, There is a poem, 
with this title, published by father Amiot, but it is very far from being a 
translation of Khcen lung’s ; it is an amplification so diffuse, that the sense 
of four characters of the original has frequently furnished the translator with 
matter for a whole page. Voltaire, thinking that he was in possession of the 
identical work of Khcen lung in the French Eloge de la Ville de Mouhden, was 
the dupe of the Jesuit; for it was actually the poetic genius of father Amiot 
that Voltaire admired, and not that of “ the charming king of Chvia,** 


SONG. 

I. 

Ask you why love is blind, my fair ? 

Ah ! wherefore should he sec ? 
’Tis sympathy has led me where 
I breathe my vows to thee. 

The heart alone, without the eyes. 
Its fellow-heart can find. 

As to the mark the arrow flies ; 

— ^And therefore is he blind. 


II. 

Ask you why love has wings, my fair ? 

The truth shall be confessed : 

Love may mistakingly repair 
To an obdurate breast, — 

A heart too frozen to repay 
The warmth its fellow brings ; 

’Tis fit, then, love should flee away ; 
— And therefore has he wings. 
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DR. HERKLOTS* «< aANOON.K.lSLAM.'** 

It is not a little remarkable, that the peculiar features of the religion 
and domestic customs of the Musulmans of India,— who form a large por- 
tion of the immense population subject to our rule, — should have hitherto 
so little attracted the attention of writers ; and it is scarcely less remark- 
able, that they should have recently become the subject of three works, 
almost simultaneously published, by individuals who were wholly unac- 
quainted with each other’s intention. M. Garcin dc Tassy, the learned 
professor of Hindustani at Paris, first gave to the world his Memoir on 
the Peculiarities of the Musulman Religion in lndia,f in which, with much 
industry, ability, and accuracy, he extracted from Hindustani authors a 
very full account of the peculiar tenets of tJie Hindu Mahomedans, their 
festivals, saints, &c. Mrs. Hassaii Ali, in her Observations on the 
Musulmans of India (which work was reviewed in our last volume), having 
better resources than M. de Tassy, — ^being the wife of a Musulman of rank 
and education, and an inmate of a Mahomedan family resident in India,— 
sketched a larger outline, and has given a complete and highly interesting 
picture of the Mohammedans of India, of their manners, customs, religious 
institutions and opinions, though, it is but just to say, without superseding 
the labours of the French author. In a critical notice of this work, M. dc 
Tassy has pronounced a sullicient eulogium upon it, by declaring that he 
found therein the counterpart of the very ideas which his extensive reading 
had suggested to him, as well as explanations of difficulties the solution of 
which he had sought in vain. The work before us, which is more minute 
in its details than either of the preceding, consummates the history of the 
religion and domestic customs of the Musulmans in India; and in these 
three works, the student at home, but especially the public servant in India, 
will possess a fund of indispensable information. 

The Qanoon-e~Islam^ — in the original, ,or « Rules of 

Islamism in the Deccan,*— was written by a native of Kllorc, who has, 
for a considerable time, been in attendance upon English gentlemen of 
high rank and noble mind” as a munshi. Of Jaffiur Shurreef, Dr. 
Herklots says : in all my intercourse with natives of India, I have sel- 
dom met with a man who had so much of the European mode of thinking 
and acting, or who was so indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge. He 
was penetrating and quick of comprehension.” lie is avowedly a Soonnee 
Musulman ; Mrs. Hassan Ali’s work, on the contrary, embraces the Sheeah 
doctrines. This circumstance, which ought to be constantly recollected by 
readers, is an advantage, inasmuch as it enables us to see in contrast the 
minute diversities of custom and opinion, which result from this division of 
the Mahomedans. The two works,” as Dr. Herklots remarks, thus 

* Oanoon-e-IsIam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India; comprising a full and exact Account 
of their various Rites and Ceremonies, from the Moment of Birth till the Hour of Death. By jAKruA 
Shvbrjcbf (a native of the Deccan) ; composed under the direction of. and translated by, G. A. 
Hbruots, M.D., surgeon on the Madras establishment. London 1832. Parbury. Allen, and Co. 

t Printed in the Nwtveau Journal Aniatique, vol. viil. pp. 8i, 161, and 308. An abridgment of tlie 
jlMinolr appears in this Journal, vol. vl. p. ; vol. vii. pp. 53. 140. 
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devciope the conflicting opinions of the two great sects^ who entertain the 
most inveterate hatred towards each other ; and, combined, ‘afford as com- 
plete an insight into the national character of that race as can be reasonably 
desired or expected/’ It is to be observed, moreover, that J uffur Shurreef 
has confined himself to the customs of Musulmans in the Deccan. 

The work begins with the ceremonies observed during pregnancy and 
upon the birth of tlic child, and conducts the reader throughout the interme- 
diate stages of existence, particularizing the customs, manners, and super- 
stitions of the Moslems, their fasts, festivals, c&c., to death, burial, and the 
fateeha or rites after death. Necromancy and casting out devils are not 
forgotten. The details, as we have already observed, are extremely 
minute, describing the exact mode in which the innumerable ceremonies 
arc performed, comprelicnding all the terms used and names of the articles 
employed, in the Deccani dialect (of which a copious explanatory glossary 
is appended), with occasional digressions respecting the origin of a custom, 
or the historical occurrences and associations connected with it. In short, 
although it is confessedly compiled for the information of Europeans, the 
work might be used, wc imagine, as a manual by Musulmans themselves. 

Having thus afforded the reader an idea of the contents of the book, we 
shall extract a few passages, which will enable him to judge of the original 
author s modus operandi. 

The subject of marriage occupies a very conspicuous place in the work 
before us. We have a description of the mode in which marriages are 
contracted, an astrological table, whereby the destiny of a new couple is 
calculated, the interminable ceremonies which follow, the wedding-jokes, 
the paraphernalia of the bride and bridegroom, &c. We select from the 
mass a description of a Mussulman dinner-party, which, the author tells us, 
is nearly the same in form amongst rich and poor. 

Having spread in the deivatukana^ or in the house, a carpet more or less 
rich, or simply a cloth, on the floor, the company take off' their shoes outside 
of the door, and, as they enter, call out Us^sulam-oon-alljf^koom (or * peace be 
unto you !’) It is not customary, and it is even disrespectful, to go in with 
their shoes ; and moreover it is a sin to eat with shoes on. The landlord, or 
any other present, replies tvo ally koom^oos sulam (** and unto you be peace !”); 
and if they be particular friends or men of rank, inquires after their welfare : 
they then take their seat f next the wall, close to one another. After this, 
two servants in attendance, one with a basin in his hand, the other with an 
ewer of water, serve the guests with it to wash their hands commencing with 
the seniors, they ail wash either one or both hands as they please. This office 
concluded, the servants proceed to lay a duslerkhwan, of white cloth or chintz, 
ill front of the guests, on the carpet ; leaving the latter uncovered in its centre ; 
after which they arrange the dinner on it ; viz. plates containing polaoo (pillaw), 
feernecy and rotcean (unleavened bread), cups with curries, saucers with chutnee 
and kuhaby placing each one’s share (or ioray as it is termed,) before him. This 
being done, the landlord, or the senior present, calls out bismUla ! (as much as 

« A public room detached from the house. 

t Of course, on the ground, with their legs crosseil i as Is customary for natives to sit. 

4. An act of cleanliness indispensable, where the hands are used instead of siMmns or knives and fmks. 
In eating, men of rank have a servant standing on each side of them to wipe their hands each time that 
tliey take a mouthful. 
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to say, ** commence!”}; eat,” for Moosulmans never partake of a morsel 
without first uttering the word biswUla (lit. * in the name of God’), meaning to 
say, ** I commence in the name of God.” After this, they commence eating, 
and that with the right hand, without the use of spoons or knives and forks. 
They loath eating with the left hand, as that hand is employed by them for 
ablution after visiting the temple of Cloacina. During the repast, two or three 
of the relatives act as surburans (or stewards), and supply what is wanted, 
while some are in waiting with gitggleis * (goblets) and cups *{' to help any 
one that chooses to water. These stand in the centre of the dining room. 
Dinner being finished, and the plates removed,^: the basin and ewer are again 
brought, and the guests wash their hands as before; but, using bai/4un,§ 
instead of soap, which is an excellent substance for removing the grease from 
the hands ; if this cannot be got, they wash in pure water. But, previous to 
washing the hands, it is the command of the prophet to lick the fingers : 
however, very few adhere to this precept. The nobility generally have two 
dewankhanas (one in which the company is received, the other in which the 
dinner is laid out) ; and when ready, the landlord respectfully says to the 
company, ” let us withdraw ” (i. to the dinner-room). If there be a 
numerous party, first, part of them wash their hands and sit down to dinner; 
when these have done, the others follow the same practice. When dinner is 
over, they who please retire to the dewankhana where they first assembled. 
Here they spend the time in conversation, reciting pieces of Hindoostanee or 
Persian poetry, puzzling each other with riddles, composing acrostics, &c. 

Dancing girls are also frequently in attendance to entertain the guests with 
their performances, while the hooqqa (Indian pipe), and cheroots (segars) are 
presented to regale them ; and in the mean time pmi-sooparsc, tobacco, flowers, 
and utiurnre handed round, and rose-water sprinkled over them. After sitting 
for an hour or two (lit. two or four ghurrees), they go home. On retiring, the 
aenior guest, addressing the host, says, ** Be pleased to (or will you) give us 
leave, (or permission to depart)?” adding, ** may God bless and prosper you ! 
I have made a hearty meal, or dined heartily (orig. eaten a bellyful).” To 
which the other replies : ” It is the will of God and Mohummud,” (i. e, not 
mine;) or, “ very well :” “certainly.” Then the whole company rise, call- 
ing out, “ Us sulamoon ally kooml^* (‘Peace be unto you !*) and take their 
departure. 

Another comprehensive subject is the martyrdom of Ilussun and Hosein, 
and the Mohurruni, a festival during which, it is well known, the two 
sects sometimes come into hostile collision. The author has given (p. 12) 
a summary of the argument between the Shecahs and Soonnccs, and seems 
to be perfectly well-satisfied that, as the doctrines of the latter were incul- 
cated at Mecca and Medina, and no other, the Soonnee creed is the 
orthodox. 

The most curious portion of the work is that which relates to superna- 
tural matters : the science of dawut or exorcism, including the commanding 
the presence of genii, as well as casting out devils ; the mode of esta- 
blishing friendships or procuring love by sorcery, &c. Wc mu.st remark 

« Ku^gqgglots. . 

t Several drink out of thesamc cup, which J« washctlout a little, after every time that one has drunk. 
4. They repeat aloud, or whis|ier or say silently in their hearts, the words Alhunid-o-lUlah / * Praise 
bus, to God !' or Sfwokr-thkhodat * thanks ' or * gratitude to God,' or some other prayer, by way of 
grioe after meat. 

powder o£ ohunna (or liengal horsc-Airarn), of tmonfc ke dal (green fjam, pkasetdus radiaiua. 
ijbri.) of tfiowur kw 4n/ (pigcon<)JCHn, rijUntif kuviu, Lin.) or of mumh (iiluck ulundno, max. 
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that, under the last head. Dr. Herktots has injudiciously suffered some pas- 
sages to appear (though he has covered them with the flimsy veil of a 
learned language) of a most disgusting and execrable character. No object 
whatever would have been sacrificed by the entire omission of these vile 
descriptions. 

It is deplorable to observe tliat the original author, of whose intellect 
and acquirements Dr. Herklots speaks in such terms of eulogy, is an implicit 
believer in this black art, and moreover a dabbler in it. He declares that 
he for a long time cherished the greatest curiosity to dive into these 
mysteries, and consequently associated much with proficients in them, whence 
he acquired his knowledge. The rules and directions he gives afford a 
very sorry proof of the author's sense, though they arc curious as revealing 
the grounds of this ridiculous science. By the repetition of certain formulae, 
demons and spirits become submissive to the will of the exorcist, and he 
states that he has endeavoured to get through them himself, but “ he met 
with such strange sights and frightful objects as completely deterred him 
from concluding any one of them.” 

The following jiassagc contains some of the rules of behaviour towards 
the spirits when evoked, as well as a succinct statement of the benefits they 
are able to confer, which are such as to excite some surprise that the 
gentry of the immaterial world have not more business on their hands. 

When an exorcist has once commanded the presence of genii and demons, 
he may, through their means, cause whatever he pleases to be effected. Uc 
can obtain things mysteriously, such as his daily food, or ready cash equal to 
his real expenses, by demanding it of them; and 1 have generally heard it 
said that they never ask for more than what they absolutely require. 

Previous to commanding the presence of genii and demons, it is requisite to 
confine one’s-self in a closet, and the apartment is to be besmeared with red 
ochre; and having spread a moosulla (which if also red, so much the better), 
he is to sit on it, and observing the utmost cleanliness, is to discharge its 
nissahy &c. in the course of a week. The sooner the better. 

After that, in order to cause the presence of these beings, he is again to 
shut himself up for forty days, and repeat the ism 137,(>13 times, hiiving pre- 
viously divided the number into forty parts, a part being read each day. 

For such chilla (or a forty days’ abstinence), the place most congenial is a 
secluded spot ; somewhere in the vicinity of the sea, in a rocky cavern, in a 
garden, or out of town, wlierc no noise or bustle is likely to disturb the mind 
of the exorcist. 

After he has commenced the reading of the ism, every night or week, or every 
now and then, some new and fresh phenomena will present themselves ; and on 
the last week, the demons and genii, attended by all their legions, will appear 
before him ; and two or three from among the latter, or one of the demons or 
genii himself, will advance, and, respectfully addressing him, say, “ Well, 
Mr. Exorcist, wherefore hast thou demanded our presence ? Here we ore, 
with our assembled forces.” At this critical juncture, it behoves the exorcist 
to muster up his courage, and not to speak to them all at once, but by a 
motion of the finger or hand beckon to them to be seated. Having concluded 
his daily task, he is to inquire after their names, demand of them a sign or 
token, and ascertain how often it will be necessary for him to repeat the im 
to cause their presence. They will then inform him on these points, and he 
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is strictly to attend to their injunctions. Should he speak to them before con- 
cluding his daily task, they will cause some misfortune to befall him ; nay, he 
will be ill danger of his life ; or they will all disappear of a sudden, and render 
. the pains he has taken of no avail. 

The author, for the information of Europeans,** relates some of the 
" well-known and celebrated virtues ** of an ism (formula) recorded in the 
Juwahir-e-khumsa^ an authentic depository of magic. We <|uote one of 
the virtues, which may, perhaps, be profitably tried by those who desire the 
favour of the great in this country. 

When any one wishes to go into the presence of a monarch, a noble, or a 
grandee, or that of his gracious master, without requiring to give the nissab^ 
zukat^ &c., and dawut (i. e. the familiarizing one’s-self with it), if he merely 
repeat the chief seventeen times, with open hands upheld to heaven, and 
having blown on them draws them over his face once, the instant the person 
beholds him he will become so fond of and attached to him, that however 
great his anger might have previously been against him, lie will now be pleased 
with him. 

The credulity of Jaffur Shurreef, however, has limits. In his account 
of the Unjun, or Magic Mirror, by which, it is afiirmed, may be ascer- 
tained where stolen goods arc deposited, or where treasure is iiid, or tlie 
condition of persons possessed by the devil ; or whereby a person may be 
rendered invisible, he treats the whole as folly and nonsense. myself,** 
he says, ** place' no faith in such wijnns and hazirats (charm- wicks). 
Although born in this very country (Hindoostan), bred and educated among 
this (the Moosulman) race of people, through the blessing of God and the 
friendship of the great, by the studying of good books and the hearing of 
good counsel, the credibility of the existence of any such thing has been 
entirely effaced from my breast. Let no one imagine I assert this to flat- 
ter Europeans (may their good fortune ever continue !) : God preserve me 
from any false assertion !** 

He i.s, nevertheless, a believer in the ^^art of catching thieves,** the 
most effectual way to accomplish which, he says, is by the v irtue — not of 
a constable's staff, but — of a magic-square, written upon j)icccs of paper, 
which are to be folded and enclosed in boluses of wheat-flour, and thrown 
into a lota full of water. The ticket of tlie thief will come up and float 
upon the surface.** 

In comparing together the minute details which arc given in the work 
before us, and in that of Mrs. Ilassan Ali, respecting the celebrated festival 
of the Mohurrum, and other striking parts of the Maliomedan ceremonials, 
we find, amidst a variety of slight discrepancies, so great a conformity in their 
general character, that we feel a strong confidence in the accuracy of both. 
They are, therefore, works which can be safely recommended to tlie pub- 
lic servant and to general readers, as containing full and faithful details 
regarding the religion, customs, and manners of the Musulmans of India. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES AMONGST THE 
NATIONS OF EASTERN ASIA, 

I3v M. Aiiki.-11bmusat,* 

Piiioii to entering upon an exposition of the classes and orders adopted 
by the authors of the principal treatises on botany and zoology, we shall 
state briefly some general notions, on which their definitions of the different 
classes of natural objects are founded. The mammiferae are animals with 
four feet and covered with hair. Amongst the twelve species of animals, 
whose flesh is considered proper for food, arc included five domestic quadru- 
peds, namely, the horse, the ox, tlie sheep, the pig, and the dog : the 
domestic fowl is added, which is the sixth animal in a domesticated state. 
Six others, reputed wild quadrupeds, are the elk, the stag, the wolf, another 
species of stag, the wild boar, and the hare. Birds have two feet, the body 
clothed with feathers, and are endowed with the faculty of flying. They deno- 
minate fishes the inferior animals (the Chinese text says “insects**) which 
live and move in the water. Reptiles (the lizard and serpent tribes) arc 
scaly insects of a large size. Insects, properly so called, arc the smallest 
of all animals. Peculiar names arc given respectively to those wdiich arc 
provided with feet and those which have none. Some arc bare, others 
olotlied ; some have wings, others arc covered with scales or a shell. AH 
have the bones without and the flesh in the interior of tlje body : this very 
Just remark is of the highest antiquity in China. They walk backu'ards or 
sideways ; they hold by one another, or envelope themselves in a cocoon. 
They are either viviparous, or arc produced from an egg, or generated by 
the influence of the wind or moisture, or by transformation. I’heir voice 
proceeds either from the body, or the mouth, or the sides, or the wings, or 
the abdomen, or the thorax. In the opinion of the Chinese, they constitute 
the most confused class of animals, and the one which comprehends most 
species. 

Vegetables arc distributed, naturally, into two grand divisions, trees and 
herbs. Some add a third, that of flowers, arranging in this section those 
trees, shrubs, and plants, the blossoms of which are remarkable for their 
odour or their bulk. This is the classification followed in several dictionaries, 
arranged in the order of subjects, particularly in the Mirror of the 
Mandshoo Language, Trees, productions of the earth, and whose 
substance is wood, one of the five elements, grow in mountains, vallies, 
plains and moist places, by transformation of the ethereal matter, and, 
according to the influences they undergo, they acquire a lofty stem or trunk, 
branches, berries, thick shoots, roots, leaves, flowers, fruit; they become 
hard or soft ; they attain an elegant or irregular form ; they are odoriferous 
or scentless, yield fruit good to eat, wood applicable to different uses, pro- 
ducts medicinal or poisonous. Herbs grow from shoots put forth by tlie 
stem. They describe and distinguish by appropriate terms the varieties of 
roots, — fibrous, bulbous, tuberous, — as well as the different parts of the 

* Concluded from p. 9!). 
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flower and of the fruit. It may be readily imagined, however, that no trace 
can be discovered of any precise notions respecting the diflierence of sexes, 
and the true theory of fructification. By way of equivalent, we have an 
•explanation of the peculiar agency which gives birth to trees and herbs, and 
imparts to them wholesome op pernicious qualities. There are considered to 
be five properties, corresponding to the five elements ; five kinds of emana- 
tions, the agreeable, the fetid, the animal, the ammoniacal, and the nau- 
seous odours ; five savours — sour, bitter, sweet, sharp, and salt ; five colours 
— green, red, yellow, white, and black five temperatures — cold, hot, tem- 
perate, cool, and equal or indifferent ; five modes of action, &c. : for the 
systematic theory, founded upon the loose notions which the Chinese natural 
philosophers formed, d •priori^ concerning the inherent properties of matter, 
and the spontaneous motion which it experiences in the universe, has ex- 
tended to natural history as well as other sciences, and we must reckon the 
influence of this theory amongst the causes which have mainly contributed to 
keep knowledge amongst the Chinese in the state of backwardness in which 
we now see it. In this respect, they have scorned the light which observa- 
tion and experience might have afforded them, because they were deluded 
by the false glimmerings of a system ; and the facility with which they could 
explain natural phenomena, by substituting symmetrically-combined formulas 
for words, gave birth to a scientific jargon, which, especially since the 
thirteenth century, has wholly arrested the progress of those studies, which 
are directed to the different branches of natural philosophy, and the end of 
which is the properties of bodies and the laws of organization. 

In order to give a correct idea of this system, which may be compared, 
in some respects, to the scliolastic method of the Middle Age, it would 
be requisite to enter into details which would be incongruous with the spe- 
cial object of this memoir : it may be the subject of a distinct work, on the 
cosmological, astrological, and philosophical opinions of the Chinese, who 
follow the doctrines of Chu he, respecting fixed matter and subtile matter. 
It will be sufficient to state here, that these two principles once admitted as 
the source of all the operations of nature, the origin of the five elements, 
and all the phenomena which are the results of their properties in animated 
beings and in celestial bodies, can be explained by contraction and expan- 
sion, attraction and opposition, motion and repose. Dry and moist, cold 
and hot, hard and soil, thus become simple modifications of tlie prima 
natura; and from the commingling of these contrary properties are gene- 
rated all the variations observable in natural objects, their diverse qualities, 
characters, shapes, &c. Colours, tastes, smells, medicinal virtues, are 
artificially grouped and placed in mutual relation ; the names which desig- 
nate them are disposed in tables arranged in a circle, and it costs no further 
trouble to solve a question in physiology or therapeutics, than to consider, in 
the manner of the astrologers, the theme or position which appertains to the 
subject under examination, for the purpose in view. The stem, leaves, 
petals, and stamens of a plant are under the influence of the active principle, 
or subtile matter ; the flowers themselves and the fruit depend on the passive 
principle, or fixed matter: a distinction which reminds one of the sexual 
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brgansi and conceals the germ of a very just remark under an enigmatical 
expression. The action of the hard upon the soft produces the roots; that of 
the soft upon the hard generates the stems or trunks ; hence it happens, ob- 
serves an author, that there are trees amongst herbs and herbs amongst trees. 
It is ttie active principle which gives birtli to birds, the nimblest of animals. 
Fish belong to the igneous element. The moist and the hot united preside 
at the metamorphoses of insects. Animals are produced by the agency of 
the ligneous element, and are transformed by that of the aqueous element. 
These absurdities occupy but too much space in the scientific works of the 
Chinese : having pointed out their nature, however, we may be excused 
from dwelling on them any farther. It is well known what a mass of errors 
may be accumulated by the human mind, when once put into a wrong road, 
before it can be warned to return ; and that, by a fortunate contradiction, 
of which some of our own pursuits afford examples, theories the most 
opposed to reason do not always impede the march of sciences depending on 
observation, so much as might be apprehended. The application of mind 
which they require is not wholly barren of facts ; to sec rightly and to reason 
falsely are not absolutely incompatible ; and the naturalists of China, as we 
shall presently sec, have sometimes shown how they can be reconciled. 

One of the most glaring errors, or rather one of the most absurd follies, 
into which the Chinese have fallen, is the idea that natural objects may, by 
the influence of certain circumstances, undergo mutual transformation, not 
by the effect of a superior power, and coasequently in an irregular or a 
variable manner, but conformably to constant and invariable laws, and by 
virtue of a natural development : for it is the peculiar characteristic of 
Chinese theories, that they scarcely ever refer any thing to the intervention 
of beings superior to man, and that every effect is explained by the agency 
of causes considered to be purely physical, even when they are wholly 
imaginary. It is probable that, under these circumstances, appearances, 
which othenvise could only impose upon the rudest of the vulgar, may have 
deceived inattentive and ignorant observers ; and when these follies were 
once recorded in the writings of any authoritative author, they were accepted 
as facts. The external changes which contain metallic substances undergo, 
and the metamorphoses of insects, are, perhaps, well-adapted to originate 
this species of error, because tliey suggest, by analogy, the inference of 
other changes which have no existence, and metamorphoses which are im- 
possible. A philosophical system, which admits but one matter, infinitely 
diversified, in the objects which compose the universe, easily acbommodates 
itself to all these variations : they affect merely tlic apparent properties of 
bodies, or rather, the bodies themselves are but appearances in the eyes of 
those who contemplate them ; and thus it is that we almost always find 
certain metaphysical opinions exercising their influence upon positive facts, 
and alchymy grow out of idealism and mysticism. 

Following these extravagant notions, which the Chinese and Japanese 
naturalists detail with tedious minuteness, they suppose that minerals from 
being soft become hard, as salt, which changes into stone ; or from being 
hard become soft, as those saline substances which deliquesce. Objects endued 
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with motion, they suppose, become immovable ; sensible objects lose their 
power of feeling, as herbs and trees, which become petrified. The vapour 
of thunder, and even the stars themselves, turn into stones, as aerolites. 
Stones and metals are mutually transformed to each other. Gold, silver, and 
copper are originally the same substance, which has undergone different 
influences. Lead (»Saturn) is considered the oldest (the grandfather) of 
the five metals. Tin is formed by the influence of the moon : if the sub- 
stance which is subjected to this influence remains 200 years undisturbed, it 
changes into red arsenic ; at the end of another period of 200 years, the 
arsenic begins to form tin ; if, after 200 ^'^ears of perfect rest, the tin be 
subjected to the action of the sun, it is converted into silver. Ice enclosed 
in the earth for a thousand years becomes rock-crystal, &c. 

Similar transformations amongst animals, not only of one species, but of 
one class, to another, also occur. In the spring, the field-rat turns to a 
quail; in the eighth moon, the quail becomes a rat again. In like manner, 
the loriot changes to a mole : there is also a fish of the genus cyprinns 
tvhich becomes a mole. Le she chin quotes an author, who asserts that two 
fishes of the genus c^prinus are formed, by metamorphosis, one of the 
seeds of a certain tree, the other of grains of rice; adding that this 
is a ridiculous story. As to the change of fishes into moles and rats," 
he continues, this is a fact recorded in all the epheraerides, and I have 
repeatedly witnessed it myself : for there are fixed laws for generation and 
for transformation." Frogs entering the sea become Intjans; butterflies 
are changed into flowers, &c. The tone w ith w'bich these wonders are 
related by authors is, indeed, somewhat equivocal ; but there is reason to 
believe that they admit, at least, a certain number of tliem as demonstrated, 
and that they see nothing really absurd in the rest. 

But we must not assume, because “wc meet with a few fictions here and 
therein the writings of the Chinese and Japanese naturalists, that we are 
entitled to reject altogether whatever is contained in those writings relative 
to the organization of the species they w^ere acquainted with, or their obser- 
vations upon the characters and habitudes of those species. These people 
are distinguished for patience and minuteness of research, which are the 
constituent qualities of observers. They entertain, moreover, an exaggerated 
idea respecting the properties and medicinal virtues of simples, which ren- 
ders them extremely vigilant to avoid confounding them, and to discover 
the means of discriminating from each other those which they suppose can- 
not be employed indiflerently. As we have already seen, they devoted 
themselves, at a very early period, to record in books the results of their 
investigations. These books, like all their literary productions, have been 
the subject of innumerable discussions and commentaries. The art of 
engraving on wood has furnished them, for nearly 900 years post, with the 
means of imparting to their labours the advantage of a fixed and regular 
form, and what gives so much value to treatises on natural history, the aid 
pf plates and figures. Moreover, that spirit of method, which we have 
5)aHfeady traced in the etymological arrangement of their characters, failed 
not to promote tlie objects of the Chinese naturalists. Let us now inquire 
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what has been the influence of each of these causes on the development of 
that branch of knowledge, the history of which we arc now considering. 

The nations of eastern Asia have never attached much value to anato- 
mical pursuits ; all that tliey know respecting the organization of the human 
body amounts to the commonest notions, which are, moreover, disfigured 
by the systematic absurdities of which we have spoken. Since, however, 
they are not controlled by those prejudices which lead other nations to look 
with horror on contact with a dead body and on the slaughter of animals, 
they have picked up occasionally, and if we may so say, involuntarily, many 
facts respecting the form and relative functions of the interior organs. With 
respect to the exterior, their descriptions arc careful, and in general tolera- 
bly correct, without being methodical. They give the size, relative and 
absolute, of the parts, their general form, the colour of the hair or plumage, 
often the number of teeth or fins, the proportion of the members, their divi- 
sion, and the other particulars which may serve as characteristics. In res- 
pect to vegetables, they have no clear idea, as may be supposed, of the real 
end of the different parts of the flower; but the minute exactness, which 
leads them to reckon the veins of a leaf, hinders them from overlooking the 
divisions of the corolla and the filaments which it contains, still more the 
size and conformation of the roots, the stems, the fruit, &c. If any one 
part of an animal or a vegetable presents a remarkable disposition or 
characteristic singularity, it is rare that they omit pointing it out, even 
though they are not capable of appreciating the importance of it. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, tliey proceed, for the sake of brevity, by compa- 
rison. They say of an animal that it has the head of a bear, the eyes of a 
rhinoceros, the tail of an ox, the feet of a tiger ; of a plant, that it has the 
eaves of some other plant supposed to be better known, the flowers of a 
second, the seeds of a third. This abbreviated method approximates to 
that of our early naturalists : it has the defect of being inexact, and of 
requiring a ])revious knowledge of the forms of a certain number of objects 
of more habitual recurrence, and which serve as types. The practice is 
much more embarrassing in respect to the mineral kingdom, oiving to their 
total want of chemical and crystullographical knowledge, whereby their 
descriptions arc incomplete. These descri{)tions, however, in conjunction 
with the history of their habits, and the particulars respecting their proper- 
ties and uses, enable us almost invariably to recognize the genus, and 
sometimes even to determine the species, supposing it to be known. Where 
the species is a new one, there remains necessarily some uncertainty, until 
it has been seen and characterized by the observations of Pmropeans. 

Another sort of help, of which Chinese naturalists avail themselves 
greatly, consists in figured representations, engravings, and drawings. 
The former always accompany scientific treatises ; they are repeated in all 
the editions given of them, and arc even inserted, after being reduced, in 
some dictionaries arranged in the order of subjects, and in the small works, 
put into the hands of children. There can be no doubt that, in the works 
of a higher class, they were copied from or compared with nature, and 
although merely in outline, there are some which equal the best of ours in 
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file same way. The principal traits^ and especially the general aspect or 
fadeSj sometimes so striking and which is so difficult to define, are caught 
Bnd represented with equal exactitude and simplicity. The coloured plates 
are more unequal : some are very poor, and others are to be met with which 
may bear a comparison, in a scientific respect, with the most faithful and 
best-executed specimens in the art of natural iconography. Every one 
knows that whatever talent Chinese artists possess is evinced in objects of 
this nature ; they apply it to illustrating works which contain figures of 
animals, birds, fishes, shells, insects, flowers remarkable for their beauty, 
vegetables cultivated in a particular country, or which some wealthy amateur 
has collected in his garden, &c. 

1 have thought it necessary to enter into these details, in order to show how 
far it was practicable for Chinese and Japanese naturalists to arrive at the 
determination of species. All that could be done in Europe, in this res- 
pect, antecedent to the advancement of comparative anatomy and the dis- 
covery of the sexual organs in plants, they executed equally well, for they 
want neither perseverance nor sagacity. It never happens that they con- 
found together objects discriminated by distinct characters. There cannot, 
however, be expected from them a precise and philosophical apprehension 
of species, considered abstractedly. Nevertheless, the term they employ 
to denote it signifies seed^ and may easily be understood to imply a succes- 
sion of individuals born one from another ; but accidental differences and 
races may be alike comprised under this denomination* With respect to 
the analogies which serve to constitute the genera, they do not estimate them 
regularly, by reason of their being incompetent to establish principles for 
assigning the relative value of the characters. Still, there arc genera .so 
intrinsically natural, that they cannot escape the lea.st enlightened observers ; 
and it is evident, from the denominations which the Chinese have given to 
certain species, that they perceived the relations between them, although, 
by an injudicious irregularity, they have sometimes neglected to bring them 
together, and include them in one common description. 

The remark we made, at the outset, respecting this nomenclature, the 
elements of which exist in the primitive composition of the characters, might 
nfford ground for thinking that the nations which employ these characters 
ought to have been led, in fact, more readily than others, to the perfection 
of a regular system of denominating natural objects. They might, in fur- 
therance of what had been already done, have appropriated to each species 
a distinct name, and represented it invariably in writing by one of those 
binary characters already mentioned, compounded of a generic image and 
an accessory sign. But it would have been then necessary to abstain from 
the use of compound names, descriptive denominations, geographical sur- 
names, and terms which denote the approximation of one species to another, 

t H^ich in^nuate themselves unavoidably into a language; and that a radi- 
reform, systematically introduced by naturalists, should operate on the 
Chinese tongue, like that which can alone exclude from science in Europe 
^ use of the Latin language. Such a reform has not taken place in ("hina, 
^ ahd the nomenclature has been successively overcharged with names, some 
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of which are reputed scientific, because they are formed according to the 
ancient process, and others are vulgar terms, or epithets, or poetical ex- 
pressions, or descriptive and local phrases. I do not think that the number 
of these various denominations can be taken lower than 20,000, exclusive 
of Tartar or Japanese names current out of China, and vidiich are likewise 
very numerous. It was no easy matter to introduce order into this vast 
vocabulary ; but Chinese patience triumphed over the difficulty. In their 
treatises on natural history, the article devoted to each production always 
commences with a synonymy, founded either on tradition, or a comparison 
of the most complete descriptions and most perfect figures. These discus- 
sions are generally remarkable for sound judgment, which the subject impe- 
riously requires ; for the distance, both of time and place, renders synonymy 
difficult to establish, even with us, and it is an office as perplexing as it is 
indispensable, to determine the identity of the species of one country with 
those of another, or of two different epochs, amidst such a confusion of 
names, and without the help of collections, cabinets, herbals, and botanical 
gardens. 

\Vc have shown how the Chinese and their disciples the Japanese, setting 
out with the knowledge of an extremely limited number of natural objects, 
extended their observations to most of those existing in Eastern Asia; and 
how, by a comparison of their imperfect but carefully executed descriptions, 
they succeeded in distinguishing the principal species, in characterizing 
them with tolerable exactness, and in fixing the necessary synonymy 
between their different denominations. There remain to be considered the 
classifications which were the fruit of their studies : for we are now speak- 
ing of scientific labours executed by naturalists, and no longer of the simple 
arrangement of characters or the etymological nomenclature, of which we 
have given an outline in a preceding part of this memoir. The authors of 
treatises on natural history necessarily regarded the subject more closely 
than those who invented the characters, and, it may well be imagine^ 
obviated many of those errors, and corrected many of those inaccuracies, 
which would have been as revolting in their works as they were pardonable 
in an operation alien to science, which answers its end sufficiently, if it 
affords to the bulk of a nation the means of making each other acquainted 
with their mutual wants. It may be affirmed, however, that the naturalists 
were frequently as much inferior to their task, as the inventors of the written 
characters evinced themselves, in certain respects, superior to that which 
they undertook. 

The small encyclopa3dical compilations, in which all the words of the 
language are arranged according to the subjects to which they relate, may 
be assimilated, in what respects the classification of organized beings, to 
treatises on natural history. The Urh ya, the most ancient of these works, 
justly served as a model, in this respect, for more recent compilations. The 
figures, which were added in the time of the Swuy dynasty (in tlie sixtii 
century), and which are republished in most of the subsequent editions, 
impart additional value to the nomenclature it contains, by furnishing the 
means of illustrating it and of ascertaining its accuracy. The number 
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of prints in the work is 544^ which are distributed in the following manner: 

176 herbaceous plants, 80 trees, 64 insects, 66 fishes and reptiles, 68 

birds, 52 wild mammifers?, and 48 domestic animals, including varieties. 
The number of subjects which are merely named and referred to their fami- 
lies is quadruple the amount of the figured subjects ; but as these names are 
unaccompanied by descriptions, tliey afford but a vague idea of the extent 
of knowledge possessed at the time when the work was composed. The 
mammifersB are the only class which discovers any trace of a distribution 
into orders or genera. After the large wild animals, are separately classed 
the following genera : ra/, ape^ horse (with its numerous varieties), /cine, 
sheep, and dog. The elementary works, intended for the instruction of 
children, present some additional divisions in the vegetable kingdom: in 
other respects, the arrangement is nearly the same. The number of classes 
is eight, namely, the mammifera?, wild and domestic; birds, reptiles and 
fish, insects and mailed animals (serpents, shell-fish, and tortoises) ; corn ; 
kitchen-plants ; fruits, as well of trees as of herbaceous plants ; trees and 
plants analogous to the bamboo, and herbs. 

We meet with nearly the same distribution in Tartar dictionaries arranged 
according to subjects. The Mirror of the Mandshoo toiigue appropriates 
five classes and as many orders to corn, fruit, herbs, trees, and flowers : we 
have already seen what the Chinese were accustomed to comprehend under 
this denomination. It divides the class of birds into two orders, great birds 
and sparrows ; that of quadrupeds into four, quadruped! with no other deno- 
mination, domestic animals, horses, and kine. It appropriates one class to 
scaly animals, which are divided into three orders, serpents, river-fish, and 
sea-fish. The last class consists of one order, comprehending insects. The 
Mandshoo nomenclature having been subsequently augmented by the new 
terms imported into the language by the emperors, all those which had 
reference to natural objects have been collected together in the third book 
of the Supplement to the Mirror, where they form separate chapters. There 
is one for fruits of extraordinary shape, one for trees, one for exotic trees, 
one for flowers, one for rare flowers, two for birds, great and small, one 
for quadrupeds, another for quadrupeds which are little known, and a third 
for animals of diflferent classes which are remarkable for some singularity. 

I shall not dilate on the different classifications adopted in some works 
on natural history and the Materia Medica, the substance of which is 
always borrowed, directly or indirectly, from the Pen thaou. One of 
these would be entitled to much attention if it fulfilled what its title promises. 
This is the Fen poo Pen thaou, or * Natural History of Objects distributed 
into Classes but the classes here nleant relate to the author’s systematic 
opinions respecting the operation of medicaments. He lays down filltecn ; 
the first five relating to the action ascribed to medicaments upon the principal 
viscera, — the liver, the heart, the spleen, the lungs, the reins ; the sixth con- 
taining a list of the plants mentioned in the classical books; the seventh 
comprehending divers plants ; the eighth, com ; the ninth, kitchen-herbs ; 
the tenth, fruits ; and the last five medicaments obtained from quadrupeds, 
birds, water, fire, and earth. 
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Another treatise, given out to be the very text of the Divine Labourer, 
accompanied by a commentary, distinguishes ten classes, namely: gems 
and other stones, herbs, trees, man, quadrupeds, birds, insects and fishes, 
fruits, corn, olcraceous plants; and it reckons 1,300 species, of which 
445 are reputed more important, and are specially described. Several 
other treatises on the same subject present an arrangement similar to one 
or other of those which have been mentioned. Generally speaking, they 
may all be arranged in two classes : in one, the method adopted is altoge- 
ther medical, and at the same time astrological, or borrowed from the 
systematic notions already explained ; in the other, the classification in view 
is a natural one, a distribution founded on tiic relations of the objects and 
their most prominent qualities, such as a mere inspection and study of their 
external characters could disclose. The former may be termed treatises on 
the Materia Medica; the latter arc really treatises on natural history, 
although the same materials are common to both, and the notions with 
which the inventors of the science set out predominate in one class as well 
as in the other. 

But instead of dwelling long upon these essays at classification, I prefer 
proceeding directly to the complctest which the Chinese have laid down. It is 
that of Le she chin, adopted, with very slight modifications, by the physician 
to whom we are indebted for the Japanese edition of the work entitled San 
ihsae thoo hwtiy^ and improved, with the aid of the best Chinese and 
Japanese treatises, in an edition of the Pen ihsaoii Kang muhy which 
was before me when I drew up this memoir. I shall conclude it with an 
exposition of this system, which, like most of those I have specified, 
labours under the defect of being constructed upon medical notions, rather 
than upon principles drawn from the nature of things ; but which, neverthe- 
less, may, in some respects, be regarded as what is termed a natural method 
by explanation {tatonnemenC). 

The first class is that of waters. It consists of two orders ; the first 
comprehends the waters of the heavens, of which they reckon thirteen 
species, such as rain-water, dew-water, snow, &c. ; the second includes 
the waters of the earth, in thirty species, as running-water, well-water, 
sea-water, &c. 

The second class has but one order, which contains eleven species of 
fire or lights, as the light of the sun, of the moon, of the stars, and of 
meteors ; the fire which appears when we pierce wood, or strike a stone, 
&c. Le she chin remarks that all the other elements are of a single nature ; 
that fire alone corresponds to the two principles ; that it is action without 
matter ; that it generates and destroys all animated beings, &c. 

Eartl), or rather the different species of earth, to the number of sixty- 
one, occupies a third class, which has only a single order. Scarcely any- 
thing which we should naturally seek here would be met with, for those 
sixty-one species of earth are not, as might be expected, different sorts of 
earthy substances, — clays, marls, chalks, — but varieties of vegetable mould 
or common sand, to which a ridiculous prejudice attaches some peculiar 
value : as the earth of the threshold of the door, that of a swallow’s nest, 
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ant-hills, and many others, the preference of which is founded upon notions 
not a whit less puerile. 

The fourth class is that of minerals, or, as the compound term employed 
tn Chinese expresses it, of metals and stones. It comprises four orders, 
the first of which, that of metals, includes twenty-eight species; these are 
metals properly so called, their minerals, their oxides, and the principal 
preparations that may be made from them. The second order is that 
of gems, of which they distinguish fourteen species, as jade, sapphire, 
coral, agate, crystal, glass, mother-o' -pearl, amethyst, &c. The third con- 
tains seventy-one species of stones, amongst which are ranked minium, 
quicksilver, cinnabar, sulphur, realgar, lazulite, the diamond, petrifactions, 
all the rocks, and many other stony substances. The fourth order, that of 
salts, comprehends not only the salts properly so called, marine salt, borax, 
nitre, alum, ammoniac, but carbonated lime, stalactites, and other calca- 
reous depositions : in the whole, twenty principal species and twenty other 
secondary ones. 

The vegetable kingdom is comprised in five classes, the first of which, 
that of herbs, is subdivided into nine orders, 1st, mountain-herbs, com- 
prehending seventy species of plants which grow spontaneously in wild places. 
The epithet shan^ * mountainous,’ coincides, in the names of animals and 
vegetables, with those of sylvestris and syhaticus wiA us. At the head 
of these species are the liquorice, Wxejin shen^ the nin scy and the german- 
der (chama?dr^s'). It is impossible to perceive any method in the arrange- 
ment of these species, unless it consists in commencing with the most 
important and ending with those which are least so in the eyes of Chinese 
physicians. 2dly. Odoriferous herbs, fifty-six specica. . Several umbelli- 
ferous plants are found here, the ranunculus, the species of the genus 
amomum, liliaceous and labiated plants, &c. 3dly. Plants belonging to 
humid places, — chrysanthemums, niiigwort, rushes, plants of the borago 
and malva genera, 2 /m, sweet maudlin, salicary {ly thrum hyssopi- 

folia) : in all twenty-six species, dthly. Venomous plants, to the number 
of forty-seven, of which the principal are rheum or rhubarb, phyto- 
lacetty the euphorbiOy ricinusy the aconites, the arums, the daphnes, 
and several others which are reputed venomous. 5tlily. Climbing or trail- 
ing plants, ninety-two species, various rosaceous plants, the ipomwCy 
bind-weed, clematis, honeysuckle, and many other plants which have no- 
thing in common besides the weakness of their stem, which renders a sup- 
port necessary to them. (>thly. Aquatic plants, twenty-two species ; the 
alismuy sorrel, sweet rush, water-lentil, water-lily, the hippurisy fuci, &c. 
7thly. Rock-plants, to the number of nineteen, which comprise ferns, saxi- 
frages, &c. 8thly. Mosses and lichens, sixteen species. Othly. Mixed plants, 
which could not be introduced into any of the eight preceding orders, of 
which 162 species are indicated. 

The second class bears a name which it is customary to render by that of 
corn, but which must be, on the present occasion, modified, in order to 
lender it applicable to the four orders of which the class consists. That of 
grain y or plants which bear edible seeds, would represent it appropriately. 
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The first order contains the genus ma^ which comprises the sesamum and 
hemp, the genus wheat, with barley, oats, rice, buck-wheat; in all twelve 
species. The second order contains the sorghum^ panic, millet, coix 
lachr^moy and the poppy, which has no other title to be ranked in this 
family than arises from the multiplicity of its seeds. These species are eighteen 
in number. There arc fourteen in the third order, which is that of legu- 
minous plants, the dolichos, haricot, pease, and beans. The fourth order 
includes, together with the alimentary substances drawn from seeds, the pre- 
parations made from them, — pastes, beverages, fermented juices. The 
twenty-nine species, which arc comprised herein, ought not to be reckoned 
the series of natural objects, of which alone we arc now treating. 

The third class of vegetables is that of oleraceous plants. It has five 
orders ; the first, in which are thirty-two species, is that of plants analogous 
to garlic, and herbs of pungent taste, mustard, colewort, ginger and certain 
umbelliferous plants. The second js that of watery and tuberous plants, of 
a soft consistence and sweet taste, such as the lettuce, mallows, purslain, 
inhame^ lilies; in all forty-one species. The third order contains eleven 
species of cucurbitaceous plants, from which the melon genus has been 
excluded : it is, with this exception, a completely natural family. In the 
fourth order, that of water-legumes, there are but six species, whicli arc 
fuci and clavarirc^ a tribe oi fungi, which the Chinese cat The fifth, in 
which they reckon fifteen species, contains mushrooms, another family in 
which nothing has been introduced foreign to this department of our crypto^ 
gamy. 

The fourth class of vegetables is composed of woody or herbaceous plants, 
the fruit of which is large, or fit for food. Six orders are distinguished, 
namely, 1st, cultivated fruits, or what are called ‘‘ the five fruits,'' which 
amount really to the number of eleven species — the plumb, the apricot, the 
almond, the peach, and the jujube. There is reason to think that the dis- 
tinction, of which these species arc the subject, took its rise from the circum- 
stance of their having been cultivated more anciently than the rest, and 
perhaps from their being indigenous in the provinces where the Chinese laid 
the first foundations of their civilization and sciences. 2dly. Mountain-fruits, 
which, as I have already remarked, signifies wild-fruits, or such as grow 
spontaneously, although several of the thirty-four species contained in this 
order arc cultivated ; these are the different species and varieties of tlie pear, 
the diospyros, pomegranate, orange, strawberry, cornel, hazel, gingko, 
oak, &c. 3dly. Foreign fruits, thirty-two species, amongst which it is 
curious enough to see included various products of the southern pro- 
vinces of China: a fact which sufficiently denotes the remote period at wl)ich 
the classification was formed, since it must have been previous to the union 
of those provinces to the empire. Amongst them are the le che and the 
lung yen {dimocarpus\ the two celebrated species of the genus euphoria : 
the olive, which has been erroneously imagined to be unknown to the Chi- 
nese, tlie areca, the coco, the date, the bread-fruit tree, the ceratonia 
siliqua^ the barrel-fig, the opuntia, the banana, &c. 4thly. Fruits of 
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pungent taste, or plants remarkable for their strong flavour, thirteen species, 
belonging to the genera pepper, capsicum, and tea, which, from the 

.time of the Divine Labourer, has constituted the basis of the principal 
beverage of the Chinese, as well as of an infinite variety of pharmaceutical 
preparations. 5thly. Fruits of herbaceous plants, nine in number, namely, 
the melon, detached from the oucurbitaeeous family on account of its sac- 
charine taste, the grape, sugar, &c. 6th. Lastly, water-fruits, to the 
number of six species, which are the nelunibo (nymp/ia?a n.)y tribulus, 
sagitary, and some vegetables akin to these. 

The last class of the vegetable kingdom is that of trees ; it contains six 
orders, which are, first, fragrant trees, thirty-five species, comprising most 
of the ever-greens, laurels, magnolias, lignum-aloes, sandal, and all plants 
which yield fragrant resins or vegetable perfumes. 2dly. Trees of high 
growth, with tall and straight trunks, fifty-two species; the rhus^ Indian 
date-plum, saul, &c. 3dly. Bushy shrubs, which grow in moist places, 
and have many branches and leaves, fifty species; such as the paper- 
mulberry, the gardenia y roses, camellias, &c. 4thly. Parasitical plants, 
and those which are supposed to be produced in the vicinity of others by a 
sort of extravasation of the latter's juices : in this small family there are 
twelve species, — amber, the truffle, and some really parasitical plants, 
dthly. Bamboos, to the number of four species. 6Uily. Lastly, twenty- 
seven mixed species, which have not found a place in any of the preceding 
orders. 

The animal kingdom is divided into five classes, the first of which, that 
of insects, is distributed into three orders. 1st. Insects produced from an 
egg, Ibrty-three species, belonging really to the claits of insects; 2dly, 
insects produced by metamorphosis, thirty -one species, the transformations 
of which have been more particularly observed ; and 3dly, insects generated 
by humidity, an order, the very name of which is sufficient to show its 
vicious character, and 'which contains, besides insects and worms, the 
batraeian tribe, which have been blended with the others because they live 
in the water : in all, twenty-three species. 

Animals with scales form the second class, and are distributed into four 
orders. The first is that of the lizard tribe, n^hosc type is the dragon, a 
fabulous animal ; the order contains nine species of crocodiles and lizards, 
judiciously brought together in a natural family. The second is that of the 
serpent-tribe, also a natural family, which comprises seventeen species. 
The third is that of fish with scales, divided into two sub-orders, one of 
fish of rivers and lakes, the other of sea-fish and fish of large streams ; in 
all, twenty-eight principal species. The fourth is that of fish without scales, 
which is likewise divided into two sub-orders, and contains thirty-one species, 
in the number of which are found some crusiacetCy hohihuritVy and several 
large cephalopodian moUusca?, The number of species of fish is much 
greater in some works specially appropriated to them ; and with respect to 
tlie fish without scales, which it may perhaps occasion surprise to find in- 
cluded in the class of scaly creatures, it is remarked that they arc not, in 
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point of fact, divested of scales, but that their scales are extremely small 
and almost invisible : u'hich, however, is not true of the pulpy polypus, 
and some analogous species. 

The third class is that of testaceous animals, which are distributed into 
two orders ; the first, that of the chelonians, comprises two families, tortoises 
and crabs ; in all seventeen species. The second, that of conchyliferous 
mollusccB^ contains twenty-nine species, distributed into four sub-orders; 
univalves analogous to the haliotis : elongated bivalves, analogous to the 
mytilus or muscle, and the tellina ; rounded bivalves, analogous to the 
Venus and the hucardium; and spiral univalves, of which iki<^ hiiccinumy 
or whelk, is the type. Works dedicated to conchology contain many other 
species not described in the work of Le she chin. 

The fourth class, that of birds, has four orders, which arc, first, water- 
birds, the goose, the duck, the crane, the cormorant, the gull, the plover : in 
all, thirteen species. 2dly. Birds of the open country, twenty-two species ; 
poultr}’^, the pheasant, pigeons, swallows, and likewise, it must be acknow- 
ledged, choiropterous animals and the flying squirrel, which are more judi- 
ciously referred to the rat tribe by the composition of the characters which 
denote them. 3dly. Forest-birds, seventeen species; the ring-dove, the 
raven, and many kinds of swallows, that live in desert places. 4thly. 
Mountain-birds ; the ostrich, the cassowary, birds that prey both in the day 
and night : in all, thirteen species. The number of birds described in books 
specially devoted to ornithology is much greater. 

The fifth and last class, that of quadrupeds, is distributed into four 
orders; 1st, domestic animals, twenty-eight species, of which we have 
already spoken. 2dly. Wild quadrupeds ; thirty-eight species. 3dly. 
Rats ; twelve species, including the mammoth and certain small carnivorous 
animals of the weazel family. 4thly. Apes ; nine species, in which are 
reckoned some animals that are fabulous, singular, or monstrous, supposed 
to be natives of remote countries. Lastly comes man himself, forming alone 
a single class and order, and furnishing to the pharmacopceia thirty-five pecu- 
liar substances, which, however, are not here the subject of any natural 
description. 

The number of species described by Le she chin, under the sixty-two 
orders we have just enumerated, amounts, as already stated, to 1,871, 
according to the calculation of Le she chin himself. Some deduction from 
this total is to be made on the ground that the Chinese author has comprised 
in it a certain number of products and preparations, which do not constitute 
natural species ; but, referring to other works, in which some branches of 
botany and zoology are treated of with peculiar attention, it would be easy to 
carry the Chinese and J apancse nomenclature, concerning these two sciences, 
as far as three thousand species. It may be doubted whether wc can reckon 
more than one thousand well defined by description and well determined in 
their synonymy; and perhaps it would be difficult, considering the small pro- 
gress made by comparative anatomy on the one hand, and vegetable phy- 
siology on the other, amongst the nations of eastern Asia, to go beyond that 
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number, which seems the utmost that could be expected, the external 
characters alone being regarded. 

From the facts detailed in this paper, I think we may conclude that 
natural history has engaged the attention of the Chinese from the remotest 
antiquity, and that it in consequence became the object of a pursuit amongst 
neighbouring nations, which caused it to make some progress. The mode 
of writing employed in those countries, leading the people who used it to 
establish genera and orders, furnished them witli the elements of an excel- 
lent nomenclature, and put them in the way of classification. But the 
systematic notions which they too early adopted respecting the operations of 
nature, by habituating them to be content with words, prevented their con- 
structing a scientific language, and threw obstacles in the way of those 
auxiliary sciences, without which natural history is but a mass of terms 
and unconnected observations. Their extravagant confidence in the virtues 
of sjmples, misled the naturalists of China from the true path, by inciting 
their researches for medicinal plants, and, on their account, substituting the 
illusions of a false pharmacopoeia, for the truly great and noble spectacles of 
nature. All that could be learned from mere superficial inspection they have 
observed and recorded ; all that demanded reflexion or delicate research, they 
are ignorant of or have misapprehended. Superficial, however, as arc the 
ideas they have collected, they constitute a scientific whole, which derives 
some value from the method to which it has been subjeotted. 

Such has been, for three thousand years, the state of the natural sciences 
throughout the eastern portion of the ancient continent* We conclude with 
a remark, which is not destitute of interest to science itself : it is, that the 
Chinese and Japanese descriptions, when accompanied by the figures they 
refer to, may, imperfect as they both are, enable us to distinguish the species 
we do from those we do not possess, augment our knowledge of facts, 
diflfuse some light upon the distributions of the natural objects of the ancient 
world, and consequently may be consulted with advantage even by naturalists, 
so long as circumstances shall continue to interdict European philosophers 
from countries so abundant in objects of natural history, and hitherto so little 
explored. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN EURASIAN. 

EXTRACT THE FIRST. 

1 KNOW not whether the document^ in which I have thus sought a tem- 
porary relief from the pangs of humbled pride and disappointed ambition, is 
destined to see the light. Neglected, solitary, forgotten, it has been a 
relief to me to register my follies, and to preserve a record of the hidden 
troubles that have now nearly fretted to decay the frail mansion they so long 
tenanted. How soothing to have breathed them, in the confidence of the 
social hour, to some familar friend, and in return to have drunk the cordial 
drop of sympathy from his lips ! But neither friendship nor its consolations 
have been mine. To me it is a barren name, — a shadow, — an image sug- 
gested only by books, of which my experience can supply no counterpart. 

Like Sancho Pan^a, however, in the Sierra Morena, I must speak or 
die ; — in other words, I must vent my complainings, even if I give them to 
the winds or howl them to the desert. I have no offspring, to whom the 
example of his progenitor would be as a light and a beacon ; but if, in the 
jumble of human contingencies, it should happen that the papers 1 leave 
behind me should warn one Eurasian fool from his folly^ and reconcile him 
to the sheltering and safe security of his lot, 1 shall not have written in vain ; 
and in some future progression of being, possibly, the good they may do shall 
rise up a sweet and refreshing memorial to delight me, 

** 1 was born a member of that limited knot of persons, whom the improved 
nomenclature of the day designates Iiido-Briions, or Eurasians, and a 
sharer, as such, in the supposed sorrows and imagined proscription which 
have, of late, aw^akened the fashionable sympathies of those who take a 
lively interest in the affairs of others, with the simple proviso of not being 
out of pocket by their philanthropy. But years glided away before the 
light l)urst in upon me, that I belonged to an aggrieved and persecuted race. 
bVom infancy almost to manhood, that consoling truth never flashed its con- 
viction upon me. A liberal allowance, the best instructions that India could 
supply, a horse, a palanquin, and the superintendence of a kind parent and 
indulgent guardians, wafted me along so smooth a current of existence, that 
I had no leisure to cherish that high-minded sense of wrong, without which, 
according to prevailing doctrines, a man is neither free nor deserves to be 
so. It is astonishing how apt an unbroken flow of ease and enjoyment is 
to blind a man to the miseries of his own condition, as well as to make him 
insensible to the miseries of others as well off as himself. It is an apathy 
highly culpable in an enlightened age. 

“ I am the fruit of a mixed union, the confluence of Western and Asiatic 
blood in the same veins; in other words, the child of a casual congress 
between a major in the Honourable Company’s service and a decent Pariah 
female, named Latchmy Ubby, one of those beauties that wear the darkest 
livery of a burning sun. The country languages came to me with a natural 
facility, for I rapidly acquired sufficient of their vernacular gabble to com- 
municate my wish to have what I wanted, — tlie primitive element of every 
language. My father, the wortliy Major Middlerace, undertook the task 
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of teaching me English; but, though my docility was great, and my appre- 
hension somewhat lively, my proficiency in that difficult tongue did not pro- 
bably respond to the pains he took with my instruction, particularly when he 
endeavoured to teach me his own Y orkshire paioiSy which, in phrase and 
accent, he considered the purest English that could bespoken. 

I made considerable progress in more miscellaneous studies ; yet^ from 
my boyhood upwards to maturity, I frequently encountered a strange inex- 
plicable sensation, that came over me at those times when a proposition more 
complex than usual, or embracing several accessories or relatives, lay before 
me. It was a discouraging, deadening sensation, partaking of an external 
sense and an inward sentiment, probably compounded of both. It seemed 
as if, from the beginning, a mysterious decree had gone forth, by which an 
impassable boundary had been prescribed to my thinking faculties. I des- 
pair adequately to describe it, unless to those whom the same predicament 
of birth may have rendered accessible to its influence. Yet, possibly, those 
of our little community who have felt its tyranny, have preserved too inaccu- 
rate a notice of its operation to undertake the analysis. For myself, I can 
explain it only by metaphor and analogy. 

Have you noted the strange phenomena of your sleeping hours ? You 
will easily call to mind those disturbed dreams, in which, having been pur- 
sued by a bull, or by a human assassin still more ferocious, you have betaken 
yourself to an alley or narrow street you vainly mistook for a thoroughfare, 
and to your horror found it to be a cuUde-saCy that interposed an effectual 
bar to your escape, your adversary being all the while close at your heels ; 
and then, in the faintness of despair, you have giveni yourself up for lost, 
but with an inward consciousness of ease and satisfaction in the surrender. 
Even so, when, hurrying onwards in the acquisition of knowledge, a doubt 
or difficulty came across me ; I attempted to fly from it through some easier 
avenue, but sunk overpowered with sometliing of a pleasing stupor, whilst 
the horns of the dilemma were about to goad me. Night-mares like these 
rode me in the solution of every problem, tvhether of learning or conduct. 
At the same time, the veiy obstacle to which I had thus yielded, was 
triuntphantly vanquished by my competitors of unmixed descent, whether 
Europeans or Hindoos, as a well-poised skiff mounts with the wave and 
rides gallantly over it. In short, I was conscious of a certain quickness of 
apprehension that carried me lightly along to a certain point. The sentiment 
stimulated my ardour and soothed my vanity ; but when I had to thread con- 
secutive reasonings, which, though of the simplest form, lay beyond the pro- 
position I had embraced, my way became dark and confused, and, in des- 
pair of advancing an inch further in the labyrinth, I sunk down in a fit of 
torpor, which became by degrees rather agreeable than painful. 

Whence was tliis ? 1 was alarmed at the soothing complacency that 

came over me on these occasions. Had I persisted in the struggle to the 
last, and then retired with defeat, my case would have been less hopeless ; 
buty instead of making an efibrt to burst through the barrier, I tranquilly 
laM myself to rest the moment I reached it. 

; There was a certain pundit, of high caste and profound learning ; but 
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the acuteness with which he unravelled the problems of the mind surpassed 
all his other endowments. Of all my instructors, he was the only one to 
whom I could confide my perplexity. He was too honest to flatter my self- 
love, and too penetrating to mistake the causes of my embarassment. If I 
did not clearly comprehend his explanation, I was not obtuse to the kindly 
consolation of tone and manner in which he imparted it. 

Amongst other reasonings, he reminded me, that the universal scheme 
was constructed like the drama of a skilful poet. In that drama, parts of 
an elevated kind were assigned to rajahs and heroic warriors ; but without 
subordinate pageants, the scene would drag heavily and languidly along, 
the action stand still, and the attention of the audience be disgusted 
and fatigued. Inferior agents, therefore, are required, — such as peons, liir- 
carrahs, water-bearers, — to keep up the movement of the piece, and conduct 
it towards its catastrophic. This mixed assemblage of characters and con- 
ditions, he said, as it was the great triumph, so it was the great difficulty 
of the art. 

But imagine, he went on, that he upon whom has devolved tlie hum- 
bler part of the vakeel, or the messenger, should throw up his part in disgust, 
asserting his pretensions to the more dignified one of the rajah or the hero ; 
the mutiny of the tire-room would be fatal to the representation, and the 
niin of the author would be baillcd. In like manner, he observed, intel- 
lectual differences are subservient to the unity of design first conceived and 
duly perfected by the divine mind ; — in short, variety is unity on a large 
scale. ^ All intellectual properties,' he continued, * are as transmissible by 
descent as corporeal ones ; and so long ns tribes and races remain entire and 
unmixed, the perfection of each is respectively within the reach of each, 
according to the several powers of every individual, or his opportunities of 
exerting them. Break this law, however, by the intermixture of races so 
distinct from each other as those of Europe and Asia, and what is the 
result? — A yawning chasm in the system of nature; — an anomaly, which 
removes tbe perfection of both beyond the grasp of him, whose blood is 
thus mingled. And as anomalies have also their laws, it is by those laws 
that you are corporeally and mentally modified. But let not my pupil fret 
at this disposition. Happiness is the end and aim of human life; but 
commanding intellect does not conduce to it any more than corporeal power. 
You would not be happier had you been born a giant, able to pull up a tree 
by the roots, or an astronomer, who can predict the return of a comet. In 
the meanwhile, literature, to a certain extent, lies open before you ; but as 
a garden already cultivated to your use and closed by a hedge or boundary, 
beyond which you would lose yourself in dark and interminable wilds. 
Repine not then at the distribution. You arc limited, indeed, to a confined 
circle of acquisitions. Acquiesce in it, and beat not, like the foolish bird, 
your wings against the bars of your cage. What a world of griefs and 
anxieties are you saved — ^what a world of decent enjoyments and innocent 
pleasures remain to you !' 

J(?wr.N.S.VoL.9.No.35. 3 1 
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^ Years glided calmly and pleasurably along, for the sage counsel of the 
brahmin sunk deeply into my mind, though 1 did not exactly comprehend 
his reasonings. 1 pursued the unambitious tenor of my way, unoffending 
and unoffended. In truth, when I turn back to the events of my life, which 
have left on my mind a chequered feeling of pleasure and pain, 1 feel a 
grateful veneration towards the Supreme Disposer, who shed upon my 
earlier course the choicest of his blessings. I looked around amongst my 
contemporary half-castes— -Eurasians, I beg their pardons, — and observed 
them to be in the same peaceful condition of fortune. Indeed, the Eurasian 
lot, which it is so much the fashion to commiserate, is for the most part 
auspiciously cast. The British parent, engrossed in the pursuits of gain, 
and the gradual accumulations which are to enable him to return to England, 
and having, therefore, no inclination to an union with one of his own 
countrywomen, — for English beauty is a divinity that requires costly sacri- 
fices at her altar, — bestows his undivided cares on his Eurasian progeny ; 
and nature, who always acts by rule, has in each family limited this progeny 
to a small number, and, in the greater part of a given number of instances, 
to a single one. Thus, the fruit of the connection is endeared to him who 
has condemned himself to celibacy for the sake of fortune ; and we are 
fondly nurtured in an affluence of all that is sufficient to render those happy, 
who are neither sufficiently English to be enamoured of intemperate plea- 
sures, nor sufficiently Hindoo to debar ourselves fnorn those which are 
innocent. Happy Eurasians, till the fatal knowledge was revealed to you, 
that you were degraded by disabilities you never knew, and bowed down to 
the ground by the weight of fetters you never felt ! With many of them I 
lived in close communion, and never did a murmur eseape their lips. They 
made no idle comparisons, and complained of no injurious contrasts. 

At Madras, 1 was placed, at the age of seventeen, — an epoch of 
Eurasian, equivalent to the maturity of European, life, — at the desk of a 
house of agency. It was an age when nature, an expert schoolmistress, 
made me accessible to youthful emotions. My homage was first paid to 
English beauty ; but with sensations of awe rather than love : — ^yet there 
was something in that awe which propelled me to the object that inspired it. 
In my musings on the subject, it did not occur to me that an abstract beauty 
resided in the European complexion, but was to be traced in the nameless 
accessories to that complexion, constituting, on the whole, a being that 
seemed to be perfection. It was, as the swain says in Cornua, a thing that, 
as it passed by, I w'orshipped. But when I spoke with it, I wanted the 
requisite phrase and idiom ; my tongue clove to my mouth, and refused its 
office. 

1 resided, at this time, in the garden-house of a storekeeper, a res- 
pectable and often an opulent class of the English community in India, but 
living in a subordinate sphere of connexion. He had an only daughter — a 
spoiled, coquettish pet; pretty, though with diminutive features, and eyes 
rather arch and playful than expressive. Slie interested me most strangely, 
it love, about which I had read so much ? Why not then make love at 
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once ? It was known that my father was rich. Where then was the dis- 
parity ? My colour was not black ; it was a tinge of olive only, that dis- 
tinguished niy complexion from the European. It is true, cosmetics would 
not help it;— but I said, as Othello did of his — ‘yet that’s not much.’ 

She was an interesting creature, that Amelia Waddle ; but the diffi- 
culty lay in my inexperience, not so much of the passion, as the set phrase, 
— ^the words, — in which I was to reveal it. Certain novels occasionally 
came out from England by the India ships, and chiefly from the Temple of 
Minerva in Leadenhall Street : of course, I imagined they were written 
under the sanction, probably by order, of the Company, the seat of whose 
authority was in that very street. I read them, therefore, voraciously, look- 
ing up to them as accurate models of the art of making love. Ovid’s were 
only the rules, but here were to be found their living illustrations. Often 
did I commit to memory parts of an interesting moonlight dialogue, from 
some of the numerous brood of fictions which Minerva, perhaps at a loss 
how to dispose of them at home, used to send out to India. But I re- 
hearsed them in a voice so timid and faiiltering, that, conjoined with my 
Eurasian accent, which is never to be conquered nor dissembled, she sup- 
posed, or pretended to suppose, I was talking a language she did not 
understand : — ^ I don’t understand Gentoos,’ she said, ‘ so you had better 
hold your tongue.’ Perverse thing! Thus she rebuked me into silence. 

Now and then, but at long intervals, a civilian or two of rank, who 
had a respect for my father, invited me to dinner. Who has not heard of 
Cecil Smith, the pleasantest, the wittiest of men ? 1 sat occasionally, a 

silent and unpretending guest, at his hospitable board, and the conversa- 
tion I heard there, chiefly pertaining to England, seemed to open glimpses 
to me of an unknown world. I was, therefore, careful in treasuring up all 
that I heard in the delightful societies that encircled his table. Amongst 
other things, I remember hearing a clever man remark, that ‘ a series of 
attentions would win any woman upon earth.' Invaluable aphorism ! 
Henceforth, it was to serve me as a talisman, to direct me through the 
intricate mazes of love. But Miss Waddle — ^what were the attentions by 
which she was to be won ? If 1 touched her hand, it was sure to come 
back to me with a smart box of the car, and the occasional exclamation 
* let my hand alone, you black fool.’ 

Not being master of all the turns and prettinesses of English conversa- 
tion, 1 took this to be one of them. It, therefore, gave me no uneasiness. 
On the contrary, faithful to the maxim I had heard at Cecil Smith’s, every 
repulse quickened my attentions, till they became officious even to servility. 
Her ayah could not have been more assiduous or quicksighted in discerning 
what she wanted, or picking up what she dropped— a glove, or handker- 
chief, or smelling-bottle. I shall long remember the morning of one very 
liot land-wind day. She was reclining on a sofa I had wheeled for her 
into the verandah, and dropt her kerchief on the floor. The extension of 
her arm an inch or two (for it was a low ottoman on which she reposed) 
would have placed it within her grasp. But it was enough to call my fetch- 
aiid-oarry-qualities into play ; so I flew instantly and replaced it by her 
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side. It fell again. I picked it up with equal eagerness and delight. 
Again^ again, again, the kerchief fell, as if instinct with life. Again, 
again, again, I rendered Iier the same office. The sun shone fiercely even 
through the screen of cusa-grass that shaded the portico; and such was tlie 
impetuosity of my movements, that I was nearly overpowered with tlie 
exertion. Once more, the provoking piece of cambric found its way to the 
ground. Once more, I bustled to pick it up ; but the heat of the effort and 
the weather made it for that day the last of *the .series of attentions,’ by 
which my English beauty was to be propitiated ; for I sunk almost fainting 
on the floor. 1 soon recovered, indeed, but perceived to my surprise that 
the foot of the capricious syren had been all the time kept in employ by 
kicking me in sundry parts of the person — ^thosc especially, of which nearly 
all the others take the precedence. These kicks she accompanied with ^ get 
up, you black fool ! — how can you make yourself such an ass?’ 

I assured her I did not sham; that it was pure exhaustion : trusting slic 
would think favourably of me for suffering so much in her service. But slie 
laughed scornfully, calling me an officious blockhead. I still clung, how- 
ever, to the maxim 1 had heard at Cecil Smith’s. Thus my attentions 
became slavery — knight-errantry was a mild unobtrusive devotion compared 
with mine. If knights-errant could find favour in the eyes of their mis- 
tresses, what was the recompense I had merited in those of Miss Waddle? 

The garden-house at which Waddle resided was at Ryapettah, about 
two miles from the fort. It had been my wont, every evening, when the 
business of the day was over, to ride thither, taking at the same time tlic 
usual promenade of the Mount-road; and emulous, I am compelled to 
say, of the young civilians who, from their curvetting steeds, paid passing 
compliments to barouches, landaus, and curricles freighted with the English 
beauty of Madras. It is true, I could not, like them, flutter round the fair 
groupes, that shone like so many stars along that delightful vista. But 1 
was dressed in the closest imitation of their European fashions; and my 
Arab, the kind present of my father, who considered the manly exercise of 
horsemanship as the most redeeming accomplishment from tl)c reproach of 
Eurasianism, could caper as nimbly and gracefully as theirs. 

One evening, however, my Arab played me a scurvy trick. I had 
just caparisoned him w'ith a new saddle and bridle of recent importation, 
and rode with conscious elation amongst the gay cavaliers of the Mount- 
road, who were showing off their spirited steeds, rebuking with the curb 
the curvet their heels were inciting, and rattling out their idle persiflage to 
the dowager with whom they were to dine, or the misses who sate bodn 
kinned between papa and mamma. I took care, indeed, to keep the res* 
pectful distance of an Eurasian from the young registrars of zillah coq^ji 
and other dashing civilians, not omitting, at the same time, to note down their 
light talk, and to watch their air and manner^ which I would have given any 
thing to acquire,— even my grey Arab ; — every thing, in short, but Amelia 
Waddle. 

** In a short time, I observed that amiable creature mounted, — for she was 
a graceful horsewoman,— on a spirited palfrey. In her appropriate sphere. 
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she too had admirers. It is true, her cavaliers were neither of the civil nor 
the military service. But her train was seldom deficient in a spruce English 
clerk or two, or now and then a young attorney. On the present occasion, 
she was escorted only by a third-mate of an Indiaman, who had found him- 
self (God knows how) on the back of a Black-town charger, and was 
scudding befbre the wind alongside of Amelia. As she approached me 
with her convoy, she smiled with the kindest encouragement ; and the smile 
was not lost upon me. Making a bold effort to shake off the Eurasian 
bashfulness, which was for ever disconcerting me in my intercourse with 
English ladies, and imitating, as closely as I could, the nonchalance of the 
young civilians I mentioned, I crossed abruptly to get near her, and in the 
movement gave the third-mate a jerk with my right foot, that went near to 
unseating him (a check-mate, by the way, he never forgave me), and thus 
sidled myself close to her right-hand. 

Every body knows that it is the property of an Arab, though slow and 
sluggish in solitary excursions, to glow Mdth a double portion of Promethean 
fire when he perceives a rival willing to outstrip him. ‘I admire your grey 
much, Mr. Middleracc,* said Amelia. ^ How dearly should I like to sec 
him gallop !’ With that, suiting the action to the word, she set off instantly 
at full speed, and my Arab, receiving the challenge with a snort of defiance, 
followed her with equal rapidity ; the third-mate, on his Black-town hack, 
doing wonders, for the animal he bestrode had only the use of three legs, 
the fourth being suspended by the spring-halt aloil in the air. This was an 
insult my Arab seemed to feel, and having soon shaken off so ignoble a com- 
petitor, stretched himself out to give the go-by to a rival more worthy of his 
powers. Amelia, an excellent rider, pushed her palfrey to the extent of his 
speed — and in an instant, chariots, palanquins, curricles, tandems, bandys, 
drew on one side, as if we had been regularly matched for a race. 

“Miss Waddle, all the time, had her horse in perfect control. I had 
lost all power over mine; and he ran along as if entered in the Nemman* 
games, and anxious to be commemorated by Pindar. My seat, always a 
precarious one, became now endangered ; but he went on just as if my 
consent had notliing to do with his movements. Off flew my hat : at that 
moment a thousand faces were grinning most hideously at my expense. 
Miss Waddle seemed also to enjoy the joke slie had created ; but though 
she had reined in her horse, I was still carried omvards on the wings of 
lightning, and had already arrived at Lord Cornwallis’s cenotaph, W'hen 
the animal, apparently out of respect to that great man’s memory, stood 
suddenly still, and I glided over his neck, like an angel 1 have seen in some 
Dutch painting, descending from the clouds on a rainbow. 

“ Stunned with the fall, which, thanks to the lightness of my person, 
was not fatal, I remained prostrate for some minutes. The first object on 
which my eyes opened was the third-mate, who, having dismounted, or 
rather let himself down the side of his horse, was lifting me up, his square 
inexpressive face rendered more repulsive by a broad grin, exclaiming — 

* How now, tawny? carry too much sail, eh!” So saying, he began 
swabbing me down, as he called it, to brush off the dust from my dress; 
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that is, giving me each time a prodigious thump with his hands. But a 
celestial voice vibrated in my ear, that amply compensated for the rude 
handling 1 was undergoing from this savage Trinculo ; for Amelia herself 
rode up, and said * I hope he is not hurt.' 

" ^Not at all. Miss Waddle," was my reply; unless it is, I would have 
said, by this sea-monster, who is belabouring me, under the pretext of 
brushing the dust from my coat. A certain Eurasian prudence, however, 
which has seldom deserted me, admonished me to' silence. But did I sec 
aright? for the moment the kind-hearted creature had made the inquiry, I 
saw a grin upon her face, much worthier the ugly mouth of the third-mate 
than. one formed so exquisitely as hcr’s. She is overjoyed, I said, at my 
safety, and vents her feelings in laughter. 

bVom this incident, I date my repugnance to equestrian exercises. I 
contented myself, therefore, with walking home on foot, like other Eura- 
sians, who sighed neither for horses, nor curricles, nor any of the equi- 
pages that shine like meteors on the Mount-road. One evening, 1 was 
returning, at a slow' musing pace, when Amelia overtook me. She >vas 
riding gently, with the third-mate, on his Black-town jade, by her side. 
Gladly would I have declined a rencontre W’ith that maritime production, 
for he never met me without one of those abominable grins, that had already 
made him so hateful. But Amelia, in the kindest manner, and in spite of 
her unmannered companion, entered into the most pleasing converse with 
me, ns I walked, or rather ambled, by her side. Her horse walked, how- 
ever, faster than I could have wished ; but, according to my Eurasian 
notions of politeness, it would have been a gross insult to have left her 
whilst she was running on in a communicative flow, with which I was seldom 
honoured, when she deigned to converse with me. What could this third- 
mate mean ? He w'as in a broader grin than ever, and looked for all the 
world like Vishnu, w’ith his wide mouth and distended nostrils, on a Hindu 
pagoda. She still persisted in her fluent prattle, and I began to think myself 
decidedly a favourite. From other lips, indeed, it would have been tedious, 
but she never ceased, though I %vas puffing, panting, choked with her horse’s 
dust, and that kicked up by the third-mate on his three-legged beast, bathed 
in perspiration and ready to drop. How strangely inconsiderate, seeing how 
fatigued I was in keeping up with her, not to epitomize her story, which, 
after all, %vas only an account of the ladies’ dresses at a ball given to the 
presidency at the Government-Gardens ! The least she could have done 
would have been to moderate her horse to a slower walk. She had now got 
into a long description of the lady governess’s pink sarsnet, and the festoon 
of laurel which skirted it. But the aphorism came across me, that ^ every 
female was to be won by attentions,' and I attempted to walk on till she 
dismissed the pink sarsnet, and then politely to take my leave. But that 
accursed sarsnet would have filled a volume ; and I was obliged at last, in 
a cfMaUplete iMate of exhaustion, to lean against a tree to recover my breath. 
^ E2h, eb, eh !' cried the third-mate, shaking his fat sides, and pointing to 
the great Triplicane tank near which 1 baited, * run in, young tawny, run in, 
and cool yourself.' ” 
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Here follow several similar misadventures that bcfel the Eurasian^ down 
to the marriage of Miss Amelia Waddle with the third-mate^ occupying 
several pages of his diary and three years of his life. His father having 
died, leaving him a handsome property, he was anxious, like other 
sojourners in India, to return homey and take his share in the great poli- 
tical transactions of England. Before his embarkation, however, he took 
a distinguished lead in the measures that were about that time under delibe- 
ration, for the entire restoration of his Eurasian brethren to their just weight 
in the social and moral scale, and to those rights, from which tlicy had been 
so long and so iniquitously excluded. 


PROPERTY IN THE SOIL IN INDIA. 

Extract from the evidence of James Mill, Esq., before the Commons 
Committee on East-India Affairs, 4th August 1831 : — 

** Q. Arc tlic Committee to infer, from the answer you have given, that it is your 
opinion, that there did not originally exist in India any absolute exclusive property in 
the soil, in the same way tliat it exists in Europe ? — A. I am glad tliat question is put, 
because it relates to a matter which appears to me to be at the foundation of almost every 
difficulty in the inquiry into this great subject, and that by not attending to it, much 
confusion has been incurred. I conceive that generally, at one time, the lands in India 
were occupied by ryots, who had a right of perpetual occupancy; they were the heredi- 
tary tenants and cultivators of the land; I conceive that from them the revenue was 
collected by the officers of government, and that to the demand of government there 
was no limit. By long practice, there was something established that was considered 
to be a kind of standard, beyond which the government would not readily go, but it 
was always understood tliat the government had a right to go as far as it pleased. X 
fancy that government never went to less than the full rent of the soil, and in those 
cases, there were but two parties really connected with the land ; there was the mass of 
immediate cultivators, holding by right of perpetual occupancy, who could not be 
turned out as long as they paid the rent demanded of them ; and there was the govern- 
ment, which, I conceive, always obtained a complete rent. It frequently happened, 
from the disposition to collect the rent in a summary manner, that middle-men w'ere 
interposed, in the shape of mere renters : a certain district was rented, and the man 
held it only for such a length of time as he was entitled by his lease. In Bengal, and 
in various other places, the summary process was carried to a considerable extent, and 
men of eminence and men of family acted as revenue-managers of considerable dis- 
tricts : from the tendency in India of almost all things to become hereditary, thosQ 
zemindaries often continued from father to son, and in that situation we found tlio 
zemindars under the previous governments. Tliorc were also many cases, in which the 
government gave away the rent of the land ; they created jaghires, which were estates 
for life, in which a portion of land, sometimes a large portion, was given tothe jaghir- 
dar for life. There were other cases, in which those grants were perpetual (isluntraree)y 
hereditary in the families to which they were given. Besides these cases, — the very sum- 
mary and the very detailed,-— tlierc were other cases of an intermediate sort, where the 
collection was by villages, and where the head of the village became a sort of heredi- 
tary collector. But it appears to me, from these circumstances, that, properly speak- 
ing, there were but two parties really interested in the soil ; the usufruct was shared by 
the hereditary cultivators and the government. Where exceptions occur, they are cases 
that tlie government has made by its own act. 
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LETTERS ON THE TRADE WITH INDIA. 

Letter I. 

Many of the witnesses are strongly impressed with the belief that a large increase 
in the consumption of British manufactures would be the consequence of opening the 
trade [to China]. These witnesses refer not only to the fact of the Americans having 
of late made exports of British manufacture to China, but they also refer to the 
result of opening the trade with India, followed^ as that metssure unquestionably was, by 
an immense increase in the experts from thU country *" — First Refoet Seiect OmmUtee 
of the House of Commons^ Session 1830. 

To the Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

President of H.M* Commissioners for the Affairs of India, &c See* Sec. 

Sir : — The latter part of the passage, which is quoted at the head of this 
letter, expresses an opinion to which I doubt not a considerable majority of 
the mercantile interest will unhesitatingly assent. The committee appear to 
have considered it a fact so universally admitted, that they scrupled not to 
give it a place in a report intended to express only the opinions of those that 
came before them, avoiding any judgment on points which they supposed to 
be in dispute. Nevertheless, Sir, it must be unnecessary to remind so distin- 
guished a friend and follower of the late Mr. Iluskisson as yourself, that such 
universal or general convictions, unsupported by reference to official docu- 
ments, are as insufficient to prove the result of any system as theories, based 
on popular prejudice instead of demonstrative argument, are to establish a 
sound system itself. It was the practice of that right honourable gentleman to 
assail ** notorious facts with as little hesitation as those which their pro- 
pounders termed “ self-evident propositions.** The latter he questioned by 
inquiry and investigation ; the former no less by inquiry and reference to actual 
authentic proof ; and he successfully contended, that in neither case should 
such public prepossessions be permitted to stand in the place of the proper 
ordeal. In conformity then. Sir, with the practice of that statesman, to whose 
place, as the head of a party, you are generally thought to have succeeded, I 
presume to demand that this unquestionable ** fact,— that any great exten- 
sion of the exports from this country to India has arisen from the opening of 
the trade in 1814, — should be established by positive proof from official docu- 
ments, before it be admitted as a basis of legislation. I am the more embold- 
ened to address myself to you, because from the effect of the inquiry which I 
have myself had occasion to make, I have strong reasons to believe that your 
attention cannot have been directed to this subject in the peculiar manner 
which your office and the present position of the East-Tndia Company’s charter 
require, without at least grave doubts having arisen in your mind as to the 
truth of the allegation so unsuspectingly adopted by the committee. 

Most respectfully then. Sir, do I invite your attention to the conclusion 
to which a laboitbus examination of the requisite proofs has brought my judg- 
ment. The immediate object of this letter is the comparison of the free trade 
to India with the exclusive, but it may be desirable that we should first review 
the most striking peculiarities in the history of Indian commerce, in connec- 
tion with some of the best admitted principles of trade ; thus obtaining some 
grounds to judge d priori of the effect to be expected by our own attempts in 
the same pursuit. 

In the commercial history of India, the most remarkable fact that presents 
itself is the continually recurring complaint, made by all countries, of the dis- 
advantages sustained by them, in the impossibility of establishing a free inter- 
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change of commodities. From the age of Pliny/’ observes Dr. Robertson,* 
** it (India) has always been considered and execrated as a gulf which swallows 
up the wealth of every country, that flows incessantly towards it, and from 
which it never returns.” The complaint of the Tyrians, Greeks, and Romans 
has been re»echoed by the Portuguese, Dutch, and English. Nothing can be 
more clear than that, by no one nation of Europe, which in ancient or modern 
times has traded with India, has a profitable trade been maintained. ** In all 
ages, gold and silver, particularly the latter, have been the commodities 
exported with the greatest profit to India.”*!* This continued drain of the 
precious metals, though matter of loud complaint in earlier times, the exten- 
sion of modern knowledge easily accounts for. In all commercial intercourse, 
the country which possesses the superiority in manufactures will naturally 
derive superior advantages. But the riches of a country constitute its supe- 
riority in manufactures, and its riches depend on the division of labour and 
the comparative number of productive and non-productive inhabitants.^: Per- 
haps the earliest known attempt at division of labour is to be found in the 
Indian institution of caste ; and when to this arc added the many subordinate 
distinctions which are (perhaps rudely) secured by the hereditary principle, 
however mischievous in other senses we may consider the little ques- 

tion can be entertained of the efficiency of this division. The system of peasant 
rents, which prevails throughout India, is without doubt unfavourable to the 
production of the non-agricultural classes, and forms, therefore, a drawback 
on her manufacturing superiority ; but the fertility of the soil and the abste- 
mious habits of the people go far to counteract this effect. The same causes 
serve to depress, much below the European standard, both the money-price 
and the real price of labour. The great facility of inland navigation, by saving 
labour and consequently cost, combines with low wages to produce cheap 
manufactures ; and as we have it on high authority that the manufacturing 
art and industry of India, though inferior, seem not to be much inferior, to any 
part of Europe,”^ it follows, as the inevitable conclusion of that great author, 
that the ” money-price of the greater part of the manufactures will naturally 
be much lower in those great empires than it is any where in Europe.” But it 
is to be observed that India possesses in herself scarcely any supply of gold, and 
none of silver. ** Upon all these accounts,” continues Dr. Smith, ” the 
precious metals are a commodity which it always has been and still continues 
to be extremely advantageous to carry from Europe to India.” 

It is, however, with the greatest reluctance that the force of any argument 
tending to confine or limit his own exertions is admitted by the English mer- 
chant. The superiority, which wc have been accustomed to claim over all the 
world, in industry and manufacturing skill, and the prodigious extent to which 
our commerce has been pushed by that superiority, aided by other natural 
advantages, give us a confidence in our own resources, which the soundest 
theories cannot at all times regulate. Although the English trade to India, in 
its infancy, was exclusively limited to the Company whose adventurous spirit 
had given it birth, yet no sooner had it attained to any degree of maturity 
than it became an object of general desire. A new system was vehemently 
demanded, and the demand prevailed. In 1652, the trade w'as thrown open to 
general competition; “ Nothing,” observes a distinguished writer, “ con be 
more opposite than the accounts given by different authors of the results of 
this short suspension of the Company’s monopoly. One, who wrote in 1681, 

* Dif qubition on Ancient India. Appendix, p. 2()2. t Ro1>ertson, p. 164. 

t SnUth's Weqlth of Nations, IxxdL i. ch.S. 3 Ibid, booki.cli. ll< 

y/^?‘dr/. Jow/'w. N.S.Voi,. 9. No. 35. 2 K 
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asserts that that the nation had nearly lost in this period all its privileges in 
India ; that the value of English commodities was lessened and those of India 
were advanced; while another, whose work appears in 1680, declares that 
when the East-lndia trade was laid open, the English merchants afforded the 
Indian commodities so cheaply as to supply most parts of Europe and even 
Amsterdam itself.”^ One fact may with certainty be deduced from these 
conflicting statements, that the renewal of the exclusive privileges which took 
place in 1657» If an error in policy, was at least a deliberate error,— not 
caused by ignorance pf the objections which modern times have raised to it. 
The very same arguments, which we ourselves have seen so confidently put 
forth, were heard in 1652: nay more, obtained the same respect, produced 
the same legislative measure, and then, having been tried, were adjudged 
fallacious ; in the short period of five years, the trade was restored to the 
hands of the East-lndia Company, by one whose commercial knowledge has 
not been considered the least of those talents which for a time were able to 
gild the atrocities of usurpation, hypocrisy, and regicide. In the possession 
of the Company this trade continued down to the year 1814, and then under- 
went an important change of aspect. In this period, while the Indian com- 
merce of other nations had progressively decreased, the establishment of the 
British empire in the east gave an unprecedented stimulus to our own. The 
number of English, sent thither in the civil and military service, occasioned 
of course for their consumption a considerable increase in the export of our 
manufactures ; but as this demand was only substracted from the home mar- 
ket, it cannot be considered as any beneficial extension of trade beyond the 
advantage derived therefrom to the shipping interests. The most important 
eflbct of our establishment in India was to be sought in the taste, which our 
example and influence might create in the natives, for the commodities of 
England. An opening was here at last aflbrded for that which Greeks, Romans, 
and Portuguese attempted in vain. With the view of securing to the country the 
greatest possible advantage, the policy of the legislature had committed the fos- 
tering and preserving of this trade to the East-lndia Company, whose great 
capital they judged amply suflicicnt for any amount of adventure which the trade 
could he reasonably expected to bear, while the unity of action and the perse- 
verance consequent on the operations of one indissoluble firm, offered the best 
assurance for the constant supply of the market, freed from the fears of its 
being overstocked* The same body being, moreover, invested with the full 
government of the people, by whom the expected purchases were to be made, 
possessed obvious unrivalled advantages in the encouragement of the trade, 
which it was so much their commercial interest to promote. Accordingly, the 
exports to India did gradually increase, and with more rapidity as our arms 
acquired increased territory : so that between the years 179^ and 1811, our 
exports to those parts nearly trebled themselves in value.f 

The Company’s privileges being now again brought under the consideration 
of Parliament, the arguments of 1 652 were revived with redoubled energy. It 
was for the second time “ discovered ” that the success, which had attracted 
the envy and admiration of the world, had been attained not in consequence 
but in spite of the policy pursued. It could not be denied that none other 
had ever procured equal benefit ; but it was nevertheless contended, and that 
the more vehemently because as a matter of pure theory it was protected from 
the unpleasant refutations of experience, that the Company’s ** monopoly ” 
cramped the trade and infj^eded the beneficial commerce, which British enter- 
• PoUticBl Hktory of India, vol. i. p. 19. f Commons' Paper, No. 192, printed 12th May 1813. 
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prize, industry, and skill could not fail to effect. Calmer reflection might 
.have suggested, that the true way to extend our exports was first to create in 
the natives a desire for our manufactures, and then to see that they possessed 
the means of gratifying that desire. The former unhappily was too hastily as- 
sumed; the latter, though of no less importance, totally neglected. The British 
manufacturer thought to build up his prosperity on the ruin of the native. It 
was by underselling the latter in a country where the wages of labour are at the 
lowest known rate, that the produce of England was to be forced into con- 
sumption. The interests of India, though our own possession, were, as might 
have been expected in such speculations, forgotten or despised. The misery, 
the ruin or starvation of thousands of our fellow subjects, in a distant quarter, 
where their cries could not be heard, were little likely to be cared for in the 
onslaught of miscalled " liberality ” on “ monopoly.” It is matter of more 
surprise that it was not better remembered, that a people whose manufactures 
had been annihilated, and by consequence the bulk of their population reduced 
to indigence, would be hardly in a condition to acquire new tastes, or to possess 
the means of purchasing new luxuries. 

These considerations, however, were lost in the “ splendid ” theories, 
whose pretensions to science were then almost unquestioned. The glory of 
conquering prejudice prevailed over the voice of experience. The trade to 
India was again thrown open to general competition, and what, it is now to 
be asked, has been the result? 

In order to reply to this question. Sir, I proceed to lay before you, in the 
first place, a comparison of the accounts submitted at various times to Par- 
liament of the exports from Great Britain to India from 1711G to 1829 (with 
the exception of the two years 1812 and 1813, for which no accounts are 
printed) embracing a period of sixteen years antecedent, and as many subse- 
quent, to the opening of the trade. For greater convenience, and in order to 
guard against the effects of accident, in any |)articular period, the whole is 
divided into portions of four years each, and the yearly export is taken on 
the average of each four years. 

Yearly Exports to India on Average of the four Years, viz. 

(Commons’ Paper, dated 12Lh May 1813, (Commons’ Paper, ATo. 22, Scss. 1830, 

No. m.) p. 104.; 

1796 to 1799 ... .€1,341,612 1814 to 1817 ... €2,604.654 

1800 to 1803 ... 1,923,034 1818 to 1821 ... 3,125,388 

1804 to 1807 ... 1,950,164 1822 to 1825 ... 3,382,621 

1808 to 1811 ... 2,170,574 1826 to 1829 ... 4,168,919 

It appears from this statement, that in the sixteen years of exclusive trade, 
the exports increased from a yearly average of €1,341,612 to that of 
€2,170,574 or nearly 62 per cent.* In the sixteen years of open trade, the 
exports increased from €2,604,654 to €4,168,919 per annum (average), which 
is only 60 per cent.f Again : dividing the whole thirty-two years into three 
periods, in that from 1796 to 1803 (eight years of exclusive trade), the average 
of the last four years is greater than that of the first four by nearly €44 in the 
€100 from 1804 to 1821 (omitting 1812 and 1813) sixteen years, half of 
exclusive and half of open trade, the increase was from €1,950,164 to 
€3,125,388, which is just 60i per cent. ;§ while in the remaining eight years 
of open trade the .increase was only 231 per cent.|| 

It appears then, notwithstanding the "unquestionable” assertion of the 

* 2,170,674—1,341,612 - 028,962 and 1,341,612 : 828,9(»2 s : 100 : 61.78. 
t 4,168.919^2,604,654 - 1,664,265 and 2,604,664 : 1,564,266 : : 100 : 60*05. 
t 1,923,034—1,341,612 - 681,422 and 1,341,612: 681,422 : : 100 : 43'77. 

I 3.125,388—1,950,164 - 1.176,224 and 1.950,164 : 1.176,224 : : 100 : 60*26. 

I 4,168,919-.3,38S,621 « 786,298 and 3,382,621 : 706«298 : : 100 : 23*24. 
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coAimittee, that so fair as the real value of the exports to India is concerned, 
not only have they not increased by the abolition of the Company's privileges, 
but they have considerably fallen short of the amount which the experience of 
the exclusive trade gave reason to expect. 

I proceed now. Sir, to answer an objection which I anticipate has already 
occurred to you, viz. that these observations apply to the real value of the 
exports ; and that, from the fall in prices during the latter of the two periods 
under comparison, the same value in money really Indicates a greater amount 
of true capital than in the former ; and that, therefore, the exports of the 
open trade may have been bona fide greater than those of the exclusive, not- 
withstanding their money-price is equal or less. 

The objection is undoubtedly just : but it deserves well to be remembered, 
that a fall in price is itself an efficient cause of an increased export, without 
ascribing it in any way to the abolition of the East-India Company’s privileges. 

With this remark premised, I will now endeavour to ascertain in what pro- 
portion such general fall in prices, with the establishment of peace, have 
affected this branch of our commerce. The fairest and most correct mode 
which I can think of for this purpose, is to compare, throughout, the exports 
to India with the total export of the united kingdom : as, however such gene- 
ral causes may have affected the one, they will, I imagine, have operated with 
equal force upon the whole. 

An account has been printed by order of the House of Lords,* of the real 
and official value of the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
since 1799. With this account, let us compare the value (real) of the exports 
to India, as stated in the accounts before quoted ; varying only the periods 
taken for the average to accommodate one account with the other. 


On on Average of Years. 

Total 

Yearly Export, 
as per account 
4th May 1830. 

t 1 

Yearly Export 
to India, 
as per account 
before (luoted. 

Proportion of Ex* 
port to India in 
every £l00 of 
Total Export. 

Three years, ending 5lh Jan. 1801 

Five years, ditto 1812 1 

Ditto ditto 1819 

Ditto ditto 1830 

1 £■ 
34,69SfiSl 
39,320, 4»5 
! 43,791,788 
35,336,585 

£. 

1,394,843 

2,184,224 

2,798,157 

3,969,778 

£. s. d. 

4 0 4 

5 12 1 

6 7 9 

11 4 8 


Notc.-^^\ie year ending bth January 1801,” in one account is to be ac- 
counted the same as the year 1800” in the other. 

We find, then, that in 1801, the average Indian export was to the total ex- 
port as £4, Os, 4d. to ^100; and in 181^, as £b, I2s, Id, to j£100. At the 
commencement of the open trade, the proportion borne to the total export 
was £6. 7s. 9d. in the ^100 ; and in 1830 it had increased to ^1 1 . 4«. Sd. But 
if the increase in the latter period had been in exact proportion with that in 
the former, it would have reached only to ^8. 18j. 2d. instead of ^11. 4s, 8d.f 
The difference between these sums is, therefore, the increase of the open 
trade as compared with the exclusive; and it amounts to just £26, Is, llfd. 
per cent, per annum 1 

It may be well here to observe, once for all, that as a progressive increase 
is apparent in the exports to India throughout the whole series of years ob- 
serired upon, and under both systems of trade, I have uniformly considered 
any additional impetus given to such increase, in one period above another, to 

* 4th May 183D. No. 111. t Thus : £\. (J». W. : £5. 12». Id. ; : £6. la. OdL ; £8. 18*. 2d. 

t Thus : £11. 4*. 8d..-£8. 18*. 2d.-*£2. (if. 6d. and £8. 18*. 2d. : £8. G*. 8d. : : £10U : £S6. 1*. li|d. 
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be pro tanto ap increased export ; and, contrariwise, where the ratio of the 
increase is less in one period than in another, it must be considered as an 
actual decrease^ though the amount of the export may be larger. 

Dismissing then, Sir, the vague ideas as to this ** immense increase^* which 
the committee’s expressions are calculated to produce, allow me to ask if the 
moderate extension which has been observed, is at once, in the absence of all 
further proof, to be set down as the effect of a particular measure, because it 
happened to follow that measure? Sir, lam persuaded that you will never 
leap to so childish, so illogical a conclusion. It is not possible that any but 
the selfish adventurer, whose object must ever be to mystify and delude, can 
so perversely turn aside from the various causes, whose direct and obvious in« 
fluence it is impossible to deny, (such as our increased territory in India and 
the consequent increase in European population ; the rapid growth of the half- 
caste classes ; improvement in machinery i reduction of freights ; low prices, 
and general peace) in order to ascribe this increase to a measure, which nei- 
ther sound theory, nor practical experience, has ever shewn to be a cause 
adequate to such an effect. 

On the contrar}’, I am assured that the most cursory consideration cannot 
be given to the mighty political and commercial changes that have occurred 
since 1814, without bringing us to the strongest conviction, that if the exclu- 
sive trade of the East-India Company had been favoured with similar advan- 
tages, it would have prospered to an extent compared with which the result of 
the open trade is utterly contemptible. I hesitate not to assert, that so far as 
the direct influence of the measures of 1814 can now be traced, they have 
produced not an “immense increase,” not even any increase, but an “im- 
mense” OECEEASE, in the trade of this country with the East-Indies. 

Of this. Sir, I hope to convince you without launching into the sea of con- 
troversy and doubt, which a discussion of all the subjects I have alluded to 
would open to us. I will select one of them, and that by no means the most 
important. I undertake to prove that the fall in price of the single article of 
cotton manufactures is more than sufficient to account for the whole increase 
luhich has been observed in the exports of the open trade. 

The following is an abstract of the exports to India, distinguished into staple 
produce of Great Britain and Ireland, cotton manufactures and other articles : 

Total Amount of Exports to India. 



1796 to 1811.* 

1814 to 1829.t 

Beer 

^.50.‘1,137 


Brass 

251,365 


Coals 

53,212 

55,314 

Copper 

3,611,812 

4,434,696 

Glass and Earthenware 

931,170 

2,506,285 

Iron, cast and wrought 

2,438,210 


— - bar and bolt 

431.505 


Lead and shot 

837,562 


T^inonff tr« 

60.'>,900 

489,965 

Spirits (British) 

61,463 


Stationery .......v** 

672,362 

964,621 

Soap and candles 

37,958 


Steel, unwrought 

155,485 


Tin, ditto 

18,768 ..... 


Tin plates and pewter 

127,525 

202,545 

Woollens, British manufacture ... 

4,06.3,^89 

5.385,395 

Staple 

14,801,023 



• As per Commons* Paper, No. 192, 12th May 1813. t As per Commons* Paper, No. 22, Scss. 1830, p. 104. 
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Staple commodities, brought over «C14, 801, 023 j£l 9,443,200 

Cotton manufactures..... 716,948 14,223,329 

Other Abides 14,023,574 19,459,823 

Total je2D,54I,545 £53,126.352 


The first result which I observe from this statement, is, that in the exclusive 
trade, the proportion borne by the staple articles to the total export to India 
was rather more than £50 in the £100; in the open trade, about £36; by 
cotton manufactures in the former, not £2, 10s. in the £100; in the latter 
almost £27; and by the other articles in the former, nearly £47. 10^. ; in the 
latter not £37.* So that it is at once apparent that the only considerable 
difference in the exports of the two periods is in cotton manufactures. Now, 
if this article be separated from the other exports, and then the latter be com- 
pared, as before, with the total export to India, 


Average of Years. 

Total Annual 
Export. 

Annual Exports 
to India 

omitting Cottons. 

Proportion of 
such Exitort in 
every £100 of 
Total ExporU 

Tliree years ending 5th January 1801 
Five years ending 5th January ... 1812 

Ditto ditto 1818 

Ditto ditto 1820 

£. 

34,695,231 

39,320,435 

43.791,788 

85,336',585 

£. 

1,383,838 

2,087,245 

2,490.931 

2,625,704 

£. 5. d. 

3 16 11 

5 6 2 

5 13 9 

7 8 7 


We shall find that, while in the exclusive trade such exports increased from 
£3. 16«. lid. to £5. 6«. 2d. in every £100 of total export; in the open 
trade it increased from £5. 13f. 9d. to £7. 8#. 7d., which is a falling off in 
the latter period, as compared with the former, of Ss. 7d. in every £7. 17s. 2d. 
or £5. 95. 2d. per cent.f If, then, this article be excepted, the opening of 
the trade has been attended by a decrease rather than an increase of exports. 
On reference to the evidence given before Parliament in 1813, we find that all 
the witnesses, however favourable to the continuation of the exclusive trade, 
agreed in anticipating some increase in the export of certain articles of clothing, 
provided a material reduction could be made in their cost.j: That such re- 
duction has since occurred in cotton manufactures, from causes utterly uncon- 
nected with the East-India Company, few will be found to dispute. From an 
account printed by the House of Commons, 14th February 1831 (No. 145), 
the annual export of cottons, at the opening of the East-India trade and at 
the present time, appears to have been as follows: 


Total. Staple. 

* ci’2a, 541.545 : 14,»()l,a23 :: 100 : 50 
£53.125.352 ; 19.443.200 : : 100 : 30 
Cotton. 

£29.541.545 : 716.948 :: 100 : 2*42 

£53.126.352 : 14,223.329 : : 100 : 2&1& 
Other. 

£29,541.545 : 14,023.574 : : 100 : 47*47 
£53.126.358 : 19.459.823 : : 100 : 36*62 


t £3. m. llrf. : £5. ft?. 2rf. : : £5. 13». 9rf. : £7. 17*. and £ 7 . 17«. £7- 8r. 7d.-8tf. 7d.,and 

£7. 17«- : 99. Id . : : 100 : £5. 9a. 2d. 

t See particularly the evidence of Sir John Malcolm. 5th April 1813. 
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Average of Five yearn Average of Five yeam 

ending fith Jan. 1819. ending fith Jan. 1830. 

Official Value ^19,125,323 £27,607,701 

Real Value 15,901,539 13,298,371 

The official value is a measure of quantity. If, then, the quantity had in- 
creased in this period in no greater proportion than the value (which would 
have been the case had the price remained the same), the real value, at the 
latter date, would have been £22,980,262 per annum ; but being only 
£13,298,371, it follows that this article has undergone a reduction in price of 
more than forty-two per cent.* I submit. Sir, that, on every principle of 
commercial policy, this single cause is more than sufficient to account for all the 
increase of the free trade above the exclusive; and what, may we well ask, would 
be the result of an investigation into the effiects of all the other important 
events, to whose obvious agency I have before alluded ? This is a question 
that may well demand the gravest attention of parliament. It is by no means 
my intention to pursue the enquiry, in this place, to any thing like the extent 
to which it might be carried ; but I cannot quit this part of the subject with- 
out inviting your attention to the fall in price of the other articles of export, 
during the two periods which we have been comparing. The total export of 
this country is stated thus : 

Average of Five years Average of Five years 

ending .'>th Jan. 1819. ending 5th Jan. 1838. 

Official Value £.38,176,225 £‘49,110,085 

Deduct Cottons 19,125,323 27»607,701 


£19,050,902 £21,502,384 


Real Value £43,791,788 £35,336,585 

Deduct Cottons 15,901,539 13,298,371 


£27,890,240 £22,038,214 


By pursuing the mode of calculation before used, we find that (cottons ex- 
cepted) the general export of the country, has been reduced in price about 
thirty per cent.f With this let the depreciation during the exclusive trade be 
compared. The account before me does not furnish the real value of cottons 
prior to 1814, and I am, therefore, unable to separate this article as before. 
But, there is no reason to suppose that any greater ratio of depreciation 
was in progress at that time, sufficient to affect the result of a calculation in 
which it then formed so small an item. Comparing, then, the official and the 
real values of the total export, at the earliest period given in the account, and 
at the end of the exclusive trade, — 

Average of Three years Average of Five years 

ending 5th Jan. 1801. ending 5th Jan. 1812. 

Official £21,224,589 £27,016,684 

Real 34,695,231 39,320,4.35 

We arrive at the result, that in that period there was a fall in price of not 
quite eleven per cent.^ 

* £19.125.323 : 15.901,6.39 : : 27,607.701 : 22,980.262, and 22,980,262—13,298,371-9.681,891. and 
22,980,262 : 9,681,891 : : 100 : 42-13. 

f Thus : 19', a'50,902 : 27,808,249 :: 21.502, .334 : 31,484,432, and 31,484,432— 22,030,214— 9,446,218, and 
31.484,432 : 9,446,228 : : 100 : 30 {fArca), 

t Thus; 21,224,589 : 34.695,231 ; ; 27.016,684 ; 44,163,403, and 44.163,4a3-39, 320, 435-4,842, 968. 
and 44,163,403 : 4,842,968 : : 100 : 10-90. 
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It must be unnecessary for me to remark to you^ Sir, that a fall in price is 
at all times a pretty efficient cause of an increased export. If, then, there be 
any truth in the calculations which I have had the honour to submit to your 
notice, the difference between the open trade and the exclusive is shortly 
this that, in the former, the export to India, as compared with the total 
export of the united kingdom, has increased in one article (cotton manufac- 
tures) something above 25 per cent. — the isa'id article Imving in that time un- 
dergone a fall in price of more than 42 per cent. — while, in all other articles 
(though undergoing a depreciation of 3t) per cent.), the export has fallen short 
of the increase in a similar period of exclusive trade, when the fall in price 
was only 1 1 per cent. 

I have before admitted. Sir, that the result at which I have now arrived is 
in direct opposition to a very general impression on the public mind. If this 
impression had been the result of any theory, even apparently sound, or if 
ever the attempt had been made to show that it was in any way based on expe- 
rience, I might have felt much distrust and anxiety in opposing these state- 
ments. But it is because I am convinced that the Parliament of 1813 acted 
with undue precipitation, and without that careful consideration of causes, 
(lying possibly somewhat beneath the surface) which Adam Smith, and his 
great disciple Mr. Huskisson, ever contended should precede the application 
of abstract principles to particular branches of commerce, that I now venture 
to impugn their judgment and fearlessly to challenge inquiry in'o the effect of 
their measures. It is the object of this letter to excite rather than to gratify 
inquiry. The few remarks at its commencement suggest many questions, 
which, if pursued to their full extent, might be sufficient to cast considerable 
doubt on the soundness of the speculations of 1813 : even without the prac- 
tical refutation which I conceive they have met with. There is one peculiari- 
ty, however, in this trade which, on account of its great importance and the 
unaccountable manner in which it has till lately been excluded from view, I 
am desirous not to pass over. India is a tributary countr}^ A considerable 
portion of the expenses of its government (such as military stores, pay to 
officers, king’s troops, with other items) are defrayed, in the first instance, in 
England, and must be repaid by the imports from India, besides what she may 
owe for the merchandize exported to her. The accumidation of private for- 
tunes in India, always seeking transmission to Europe, has a similar tendency, 
and these sums have been calculated to amount at present to four millions of 
money annually,* which is much about the whole value of our present exports 
to India. Now, it is clear that this sum, inasmuch as it demands a corres- 
ponding return, constitutes for every purpose of trade a bona fide export, dif- 
fering only from the export of bullion in that it is not capable of being dimi- 
nished. An extended export of produce might wholly or partially supplant 
that of bullion ; but this political export, depending on the extent of our 
Indian establishments, must remain unchanged, or change only to increase. 
It is obvious, then, that no possible reduction of price, or other commercial 
contingency, can avail in extending the beneficial export of manufactures, 
ilbtil we are satisfied that India is capable of this return in addition to that 
required by our commerce : that is, a return more than double the amount of aU 
that we now export to that country^^^l have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

T. G. T. 

• Commons* Evidence, 29th April 1930. Q. 4330* 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta, — An Analysis of the Furanas^' by Professor 
Wilson, the secretary, was read at meetings of this Societj'. The following is 
the analysis of the Agni Parana • 

The Agni Parana^ or more correctly, in a derivative form, the Agneya 
Parana^ is one of the eighteen principal Purdnas, Although, in common with 
the other compositions so termed, it is attributed to Vyasa, it is narrated ns 
usual by his disciple Suta, and was received by him from the Muni Vasishtha, 
to whom it was communicated by Agni, whence its denomination. 

According to the assertion of its own text, the Agneya Parana contains 
14,000 stanzas; the Bhdgavat and other authorities give it 15,000 or 10,000, 
The copy to which this account refers has about the former number. 

The text is divided into a number of small sections, according to the subject, 
but without any enumeration : the number of them, in the present instance, 
amounted to Colonel Wilford speaks of a supplement, and of a chapter, 

apparently the same, which he calls the sixty-third or last. The supplement, 
however, from which he derives his account of the modern princes of India up 
to the Mohammedan invasion, is no part of the work to which the name of 
Agneya Parana is applied. It is clearly a distinct and subsequent composition. 

The Agneya Parana is interesting from the variety of the subjects of which 
it treats, and in which it deviates ver}^ materially from the definition given by 
its own reputed author of the contents of a Parana, These Agni declares to 
be five : primitive creation ; subsequent creations ; the genealogies of demi- 
gods and kings ; the reigns of the Menus, and the histories of royal dynasties. 
These, however, occur but imperfectly in the body of this work, and the far 
greater portion of its contents is of a widely difierent character. 

After the usual opening, the Agneya Parana describes the ten Avataras, 
and in the relation of those of Ramachundra and Krishna, follows avowedly 
the ltdmdyana and Mahabhdrat^ being consequently posterior to those works. 

The ensiling chapters relate to the worship of Krishna, as Naruyana or 
Vishnii; this Parana being of the Vaishnava class: at the same time it leans 
very favourably to the worship of Siva, as the Linga, and is full of Tantrika 
ceremonies in honour of that form of the deity. It was compiled, therefore, 
probably anterior to any wide separation between the Saiva and Vaishnava 
sects, and it was undoubtedly prior to that modification of the Vaishnava faith, 
which pays such infinite veneration to Krishna as Gopiila, or Govinda, or 
Bala Gopala, the cowherd or the infant god ; no allusion to whose worship 
has been found, nor has the name of his favourite mistress, Radha, once been 
encountered. 

The ritual, including the ceremonies of the Iloma^ or burnt-offering ; the 
Mantras^ or mystical formulae ; the Mandalas^ or mystical diagrams ; the 
Pavitra^ or purificatory thread; the erection and consecration of temple^, 
images, tanks, gardens, flags, jars, &c. extends through a number of chapters ; 
it is, in its general purport, Vaishnava, but the Linga and several of the Tan- 
trika forms of Durga are also especially reverenced : Mantras are abundantly 
introduced, as are the acts and gesticulations with which they are muttered 
or recited. The style in which they are narrated is, however, abrupt and ob- 
scure, and the ceremonial so confusedly and indistinctly laid down, that the 
AsiaLJour.N.S.Voh.O, Ko.35. 2L 
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whole has the appearance of a string of gaii>led extracts, rattier than of a 
systematic detail. There is a general correspondence between these chapters 
with those of the Sareda TUaka and Mantra Mohedadla^ but it does not 
appear that they are identically the same. 

This chapter is followed by the Bhwana Kctha (the description of the 
tiniverse), which corresponds generally with the same in other Purdnatf but is 
much less explicit than in some of them. This chapter comprises the Tirthas, 
or places of pilgrimage, of which, however, it enumerates very few, and those 
but briefly. It is' worthy of notice, that the Nermadli and Sri Sails are espe- 
cially noticed, whilst the northern mountains are not mentioned, and also that 
Benares is called Axmvkta in its religious character ; whence it may be inferred, 
that the chief shrine was that of Siva, as Avimukteswara, not Viswesara, the 
form that has been most popular for some, centuries at least. The site of 
Benares was the same as at present, or between the Varana and Asi rivulets. 

The or legends of the few Tirtlias noticed, are very brief, except 

that of Gaya, which is so very minute, that it may be suspected to be an inter- 
polation, as it is not in keeping with the rest, nor with the manner in which all 
such subjects are usually disposed of in a Puranic miscellany. Such interpola- 
tions, or rather appendages, are not at all uncommon, although the legends are 
more frequently attached to some of the other Purantn^ as the Brahmanda and 
Skdnda, We hove, however, a casein point with the Agni Purdna; there being 
current in the south of India a work called the Kkveri Mahdtmyam of the Agni 
*Pttrdiia,which is never found in the copies of theParamritself, and which indeed 
is very nearly as extensive as the whole work of which It is called a section. 

The Tirthas are followed by the description of the Indian continent, and 
other portions of the world; also the distances and dimensions of the regions 
below and above it. The whole of this chapter has imt been compared with 
other works, but in some passages, particularly the description of the sun’s 
car, it is word for word the same with the text of the Vishnd Purdna: being in 
other respects, however, much less full and satisfactory than that work. 

The description of the sun and planets leads to the astronomical or astrolo- 
gical section, and that to magical rites and formulas ; from these, the work 
proceeds rather abruptly to the periods of the Manwantaras, and then to the 
civil institutes of the Hindu caste, as birth, investiture, marriage, death, &c., 
the duties of the religious orders, and the contemplation of the deity, con- 
formably to the tenets of the Vedanta : a long string of Vratas or religious 
obligations, both special and occasional, follows. The next subject discussed 
is that of gills as religious duties, and this branch of the w'ork finally closes 
with the description of corporal austerities of a meritorious and pious com- 
plexion. 

The next portion of the Agneya Purdna treats, at considerable length, and 
with many interesting particulars, of the duties of princes, beginning with the 
ceremonies of their coronation, and comprehending their civil and military 
obligations: it forms ivhat constituted the Niti of Hindu writers (polity, or the 
art of government), and is of a character with which Hindu ideas have long 
ceased to be familiar. Some of the details correspond accurately enough with 
those that occur in a passage of the Data Kumdra^ and both are probably in- 
ddited to a common source, possibly the work ascribed to Chanakya cited by 
the author of the DdsaJfumdra. As the system is wholly unmixed with foreign 
‘notions, and is purely Hindu, it can only relate to a state of things anterior 
to the Mohamni^an invasion ; it is not a necessary consequence, it is true, 
that the Agneya Purdna should bear a similar date, but it is an argument 
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rather in fhTOur of lueh a belief^ and eontrlbutes with other grounds to autho- 
rise such a conclusloii, if not for the whole work» for a very extensive portion. 

The like genuine Hindu character belongs to the sections that follow, on the 
shape of weapons and archery, the phraseology and practice of which are no 
longer known. These sections of the Agneya Pnrana are indeed particularly 
valuable, as they preserve almost, if not quite, singly the memory of former 
regal and martial usages. 

The chapters on the subject of judicature and law are so far curious, that 
they are literally the same as the text of the Milakihara^ ascribed to the Muni 
Yajnyawalkya. The antiquity of that text is, in the estimation of the Hindus, 
extravagantly remote ; but without reference to their belief, it is certainly not 
very modern, as passages have been found on inscriptions in every part of 
India, dated in the tenth and eleventh centuries. To have been so widely 
diffused, and to have then attained a general character as an authority, a con- 
siderable time must have elapsed, and the work must date, therefore, long prior 
to those inscriptions ; at the same time, this throws little light on the period at 
which the Purana was compiled, the author of which might, in any day, trans- 
cribe the code of Yajnyawalkya, although it is possible that so undisguised a 
transfer may have preceded the time at which the legislative code was in 
general and extended circulation. 

The chapters on law are followed by a rather miscellaneous series regarding 
the perusal of the Vedasy the averting of threatened ilbfortune, burnt-ofierings 
and the worship of various deities. We have then a short but curious chapter 
on the branches of the Vedas; and speaking of the PurdnaSy the following 
remarkable passage occurs : ** six persons received the Purdnas from Vyksa, 
and were his pupils ; their names are Skta, Lomahersha, Sumati, Maitreya, 
Sinsapkyana, and Suvarni.” These, therefore, are probably the real authors 
of most if not of all the Purdnas, It is said, also, that Sinsapayana and 
others compiled a Sanhiid, or epitome of all the Purdnas, 

The next chapter, on gifts to be made when the Purdnas are read, contains 
the list of Che Purdnas and the enumeration of the stanzas they contain. In 
this respect many difierences occur from similar enumerations in other 
Purdnasy and the Siva Purdna is altogether omitted. With regard to the nar- 
rators and the chief subjects at least, in some cases, this detail varies from the 
text of the works as now found ; these variations will be best noticed when we 
come to the respective Purdnas to which they relate. 

The list of the Purdnas is followed by the genealogical chapters, detailing 
the families of the sun and moon, but more particularly the latter, and espe- 
cially Che houses of Yadu and Puru, to the time of Krishna and the Pandavks. 
These chapters agree generally with the dynasties usually detailed, but the lists 
are for the greater part very dry and abrupt, whilst few of the ordinary legends 
are preserved, and those so concisely as to be very obscure. There are some 
details relating to Krishna of a rather remarkable character. The time at 
which these chapters close leaves us no inference regarding the age of the com- 
pilation. 

The next subject is medicine, taken avowedly from the instruction given by 
Dhanwantari to Susruta, or from the medical work attributed to the latter ; 
the extracts are, however, very injudiciously made, with an utter disregard of 
method, and with a perverse selection of every thing least important : it also 
alludes to the classification of medicaments as hot and cold, and although it 
does not attach the same importance to the system as is given to it in Moham- 
medan medicine, yet its introduction at all is rather in favour of its being 
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derived from such a source, for it is not certain that the ancient writers 
Charaka and Susruta laid any greater stress upon these particular properties 
* than they are entitled to, without reference to a theoretical system. This part 
of the Purdna likewise includes much mystic medicine or curing by charms. 

Another sec of chapters on mystic rites and formulae follows, and on the 
worship of different forms of Siva and Devi': the whole so incompatible with 
a Vaishnava work, that it is diilicult not to suppose them additions by other 
and perhaps later hands. 

Poetry and rhetoric form the next subjects, and conform to the systems 
usually received : the authority of Pingala is specified. The woi*k concludes 
with a grammar, omitting the verbs : the system is that of Panini and Katya- 
yana: the commentator on Panini is cited by name. The compilation is 
therefore posterior to the existence of the great body of Hindu poetical com- 
positions, and to the consummation of the grammatical construction of the 
Sanscrit language. 

From this general sketch of the Agncya Purdna^ it is evident that it is a 
compilation from various works ; that consequently it has no claim in itself to 
any great antiquity, although from the absence of any exotic materials, it 
might be pronounced earlier, with perhaps a few exceptions, than the Moham- 
medan invasion. From the absence also of a controversial or sectarian spirit, 
it is probably anterior to the struggles that took place in the eighth and ninth 
centuries of our era, between the followers of Siva and Vishniu As a mere 
compilation, however, its date is of little importance, except as furnishing a 
testimony to that of the materials of which it is composed. Many of these 
may pretend, no doubt, to considerable antiquity, particularly the legendary 
accounts of the Avataras, the section on regal polity and judicature, and the 
genealogical chapters: how far the rest may be ancient la perhaps questionable, 
for there can be little doubt that the Purdna^ as it now exists, differing from 
its own definition of a Purdna, and comprehending such incongruous admix- 
tures, is not the entire work as it at first stood. It is not unlikely that many 
chapters were arbitrarily supplied about eight or nine centuries ago, and a few 
perhaps even later, to fill up the chasms which time and accident had made in 
the original Agneya Purdna^ — Journal of Ike Asiatic Society. 

Asiatic Society of Parir.-— The meetings of this Society have had a gloom 
cast over them of late by the severe losses announced at each. At that of 
July, M. Saint- Martin reported the death of M. Remiisat ;* at that of August, 
M. Eyries announced that of M. Saint-Martin, as well as that of M. Brue; at 
the meeting of September, the death of M. Chezy, the learned professor of 
Sanscrit and Persian, was communicated by Baron de Sacy. 

The Society continues its labours. The casting of the Zend characters arc 
now nearly completed, at the expense of the Society. M. Brosset perseveres 
in his application to Georgian literature, the results of which appear in the 
8ocie^*s Journal. MM. S. Julien and Jacquet continue to cultivate that of 
Chii^ 

The ^venerable Baron de Sacy, at the solicitation of the Society, resumed 
. the office President of the Council, until the ensuing general meeting. 

Amoii^t the presentations to the Society were copies of a considerable 
number of works in Sanscrit (including the MitaJeshara)^ Arabic, and Persian, 
published by^the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta. 

* The king lias settled n iieneion of 3,000 fiancs on the widow of M. Rdmusat. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Lives rf EndnetU Missionanes. By Johk Carne, Esq. Vol. I. London, 1)332. 

Fisher and Co. 

It is rare to meet with a volume possessing more powerful interest than this. It con. 
tains the lives of John Eliot, a missionary amongst the American Indians two centuries 
ago, whose talent and learning were embellished by the amiableness of his character ; 
of Schwartz, the Indian missionary, whom to name is sufficient ; of the simple- 
hearted and truly pious Hans Egcde, the Moravian missionary in Greenland; of that 
remarkable character, John Kiernander, the friend of Clive, and a liberal benefactor 
to the cause of religion at Madras, the vicissitudes of whose history afford a striking 
lesson ; of Hocker and Antes, Moravian missionaries in the East. The volume contains 
besides accounts of the early mission to Tranquebar, and of the Moravian mission. 

We can hardly imagine biography more engaging than the lives of Kiernander, Egede, 
and Schwartz. Tlie^ccount of the latter*s interview with Hyder Ali, at Mysore, is 
extremely pleasing. The warlike tyrant treated the gentle missionary of the Gospel of 
Peace witli great courtesy. He had an audience of the prince, who requested him to 
sit by his side. There was as great a contrast in the outward appearance as in the spirits 
of the two men ; that of Schwartz the very emblem of primeval simplicity, — the fair 
complexion, the expressive light blue eye, the thin and calm lip, the flowing white 
hair; the sanguinary and accomplished despot was pourtrayed in every feature of 
Ilyder, with the subtlety of the * father of lies.’ ” 

The style in which the work is written is unequal, probably from portions being trans- 
lated from a foreign language. 

7Vie E'Aaunte Kineh- IFatta, or Eastern Stortf- Teller : a Collection of Indian Tales^ By 
John Shipp. London, 1832. 

Our readers are not unacquainted with the author of this agreeable volume, Lieut. 
Shipp, who, we are rejoiced to find, is in active service again, as superintendent of the 
night police at Liverpool. 

The tales, of which his little work consists, strongly smack of the country where the 
scenes are laid ; that is, they bear internal evidence that they are not the invention of a 
person who knew nothing personally of India or its products, except the opium under 
whose inHueiicchis imagination rioted. The stories arc ten in number; the Minor, or 
Foresters of Nepaul ; the Village Queen (scene in the province of Agra) ; Lillee, or 
the Fair of Ilurdwar; the Rose of Hurdwar; the Fakir; the Bhattee Robber; the 
Fortune-teller (scene in Bimdlecund) ; the Cobbler of Delhi ; Meerah, or the Victim 
of Avarice; and the Deserter, an occurrence supposed to have happened in the 
Ghoorkha war. They are all smoothly and pleasingly told. 

The Worlcs Lord Eyron / wilh his Letters and Journals, and his Life. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq, London, 18.32. Murray. 

Tux present volume of this highly attractive edition contains the Ode to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Lara, the Hebrew Melodies, the Siege of Corinth, Parlsina, the Prisoner 
of Chillon, the Dream, and a great number of occasional pieces, amongst which arc 
those denominated by the editor ** Domestic Pieces,” including the touching lines 
beginning “ Fare thee well !” Of the original MS. of these Hues, which was examined 
as well as most of the others by the editor, he remarks, that it confirms, and more than 
confirms, tlie account of the circumstances under which it was written, given in the 
notices of Lord Byron’s Life : '* it is blotted all over with the marks of tears.” 

The notes are, as iisusl, numerous and interesting, as illustrating the circumstances 
or feelings under which the pieces were written (during a period of the author’s life, it 
is justly observed, perhaps the most deeply interesting of all”); and tlie vignettes 
are, as usual, beautiful. 

Lafayette, Louis Philippe, and the Revolution of 1830; or History of the Events and 

the Men of Juty^ By B. Sarrans, jun. ; translated from tlie French, In . Two 
’ Vols. London, 1832. E. Wilson. 

This history of a very remarkable living character, and of the secret causes and cir- 
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cumsiaDM of a Teiy remarkable revo1oiicMi» by a perpon who poieeued peculiar meana 
of knowing tlicin, excited^ on its first appmriince^ the eager curiosity of Europe* Tl«l 
^liosi^ to not been disappointed. As the friend of M. Lalayettc^ the Mter was tha 
depositary of the events of his long career ; as his mde^de~camp at and before the Revo- 
hition of 1830f be was enabled to ^ load Ids tablets and his neoioey with all the mate* 
rials for history^ which a continual contact with the persons highest in power brought 
under his observation." As the transactions recorded in the latter part of the work 
are recent, this drcumstance affords ns sure a pledge of the fidelity of the Aurerhns, aa 
the existence of M. Lafayette does of the veracity of the biographer. With all these re*^ 
commendations, it is almost superfluous for us to say that the volumes are full of interest. 

We just remark, that some portions of the translation before us are not made from the 
original, but are adopted from extracts given in tlie English newspapers, which are not 
always full and faithful. For example: tlie account of the interview between King 
Louis Philippe and tlie three deputies (vol. ii. pp. 303*-*S09) is adopted implicitly 
from a London paper, which did not give it quite perfect. ^ 

Beapectiog the difference between two publishers concerning their respective claims 
to priority in the translation of these Memoirs (which has been brought under our 
notice by a circular forwarded to us by one of them), we say nothing. The matter 
belongs exclusively to the trade it is out of the province of autliors and criticc^ in 
eur opinion, to interfere in such a question. 

Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great, Being Vol. XXXV. of the Family Libraryt» 
London, 1832. Murray. 

Tuxrx never was a sovereign whose life more abounded in the materials of interest* 
ing biography than the Tsar Peter a patron and promoter of literature, yet without 
education ; the civili^ of his people, himself a savage ; wlic» taught bis subjects the 
art of war, of which he was ignorant; became **an expert ship.builder, created a 
powerful fleet, partly constructed with bis own hands, made himself an active and 
expert sailor, a skilful pilot, a great captain ;^m sliort, he changed the manners, the 
habits, the laws of the people, and the very face of the country." As if to afford 
posterity no cause to reproach him with a wish to disguise liis history, he left a journal, 
which has been published, the simplicity and sincerity of which vindicate the fidelity 
of the narrative. 

The work before us is an excellent epitome of this autobiography, and of all the 
scattered histories, lives, anecdotes, and notices, in manuscript or print, of this extraor- 
dinary character, ** who," as one of liis biographers observes, ** certainly deserved the 
epithet Great, as much as any prince that ever lived." 

Friendship's Offering and Winter's Wreath} a Christmas and New Year's Present for 
1833. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ova old acquaintance, the Priendshi^t's Offerings having completed its tenth year, 
has formed an alliance with the Winter's Wreath, and we sincerely rejoice at the 
nnioD, notwithstanding that we were among tlie admirers of the former. Considering 
how many annuals have sunk into neglect and extinction, it must be a source of satis* 
ibetion to the publishers of this, to see it glide buoyant along the tide of public favour. 

Of the literary part of this year’s Friendship's Offering, we need say no more than that 
it is equal to that of the last, and comprises several pieces of great merit, in prose and 
eeiie, by Miss Mitford, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Fraser, &c. Of the pictorial part, we are 
inclined to say that it excels the preceding volumes in this department : we particularise 
none of the engravings, for all are excellent. 

The Comic Offering, or Ladies' Melange JMerary Mirth, for 1833. Edited by 
Louisa HaaazxTTA SHcaiDAir. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

■ The sole survivor, of three comic annuals, which started at the same time ! How 
pathetically does this circumstance attest the general ** distress !*’ A community that 
cnanot laugh, or, what is worsf, does not wish to be made to laugh, must be to in* 
deed. The decay of competition to stimulated tbe fair editor of the Comic Gffepnmg to 
endeavour to concentrate tlie very essence of fun in her this year’s volume. Every line is 
iiitrtb.«xciting. Even the embeased cover, exhibiting the large family of MomiMb puts 
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the f l— iawa jmo pniperordar for a grin. The humour it not only literal but graphio^ there 
being aome eieellent engraved puns, most of which are from tlie pencil of Miss Sheridan* 
Tiie HatufyrnLkm is eatmnely good n representation of one of the supporters of the 
royal arms, with black stock, collar, curled mane, eye-glass, &c., carrying bis tail aa a. 
cavalry officer supports his tword^ en bra$^ in an attitude which, as heraldry affords no 
term for it, we call mnchaUmJte, 

To those who wish to acquire the whole art and vocabulary of punning we recommend 
tills book ; those who cannot bear their risible muscles to be perpetually on the stretch 
should abstain from it. 

l^e Poetic Negligee. By Calks, autlior of Vox Populi.** London, 18SS. Simp- 

kin and Marshall. 

This is a new aspirant to public favour, as an annual, or rather as a perennial, for 
although these products of the literary garden blossom but once in the year, the plants 
themselves live and flourish for many seasons. Its aspect is extremely prepossessing. 
Tlic rich purple cover, the graceful negjtigie which meets our view when we open the 
book, the leaves cn%deur de rose^ tlie subjects ** embalmed with the frankincense of 
Woman's name," all associate themselves with the idea of the being to whom the 
volume is, literally as well as metaphorically, dedicated, — Woicajt. 

The pieces of which the volume consists are all from tlie pen of one penon, and, 
although this is certainly a drawback, we must say that they prove him to possess great 
versatility of talent and abundant resources. The appendix excepted, the pieces aro 
all poetical. The author professes to have been anxious to keep out of ffie collection 
whatever might be deemed trap Jlmri^ or ** rose ohooe fever healf by the poetic thermo- 
meter." We doubt, however (it is merely a doubt), whether he applied the thermo- 
meter to all parts and passages in his collection, or whether his thermometer be properly 
graduated. 

The Botanical ^Miscellany ; coftlatning Figures and Descriptions of such Ptanls as recom^ 
mend themselves by their novelty^ rarity^ or history f or by the uses to which they are 
applied in the Arts, or Medicine, and in Domestic Economy ; together with occasional 
Botanicai Notices and Information, By William Jackson Hooker, LL.D., 
F.R.A., and L.S., and Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
London. Murray. 

Wk drew our readers' attention to this most valuable work, which is now publishing 
in quarterly parts, on its first appearance, and although its merits have fully established 
its character amongst the cultivators of botany, we esteem it a duty to the cause of this 
elegant science to recal it to their notice. Besides the facts and accessions made to 
botany in this publication, it contains a variety of interesting papers on matters not 
exclusively botanical, such as biography and narratives of travels : as an instance of tlie 
former, we mention the life of Captain Carmicliael, which is continued through several 
parts; and amongst the latter we include the Sketch of the Province of Emcrina, in 
Madagascar, by the German botanists Hihenbcrg and Bojar. A large proportion of 
the subjects are of Indian complexion. The botanical plates are excellent. 

Address dAivered at the Ojfcning of the Medical Session in the University London^ 
October Isi, 1832. By John Eluotson, M.D., F.R.S., Ac. Liondon, 1832. 
Longman and Co. 

This address contains an exposition of tiie plan of the medical school of the London 
University, which the Professor considers superior not only to those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but of every other school in England. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. ♦ 

'M. Klaproth baa just published, at Paris, A Critical Examination of the Labours of 
tha late M. Champollion, on Hieroglyphics. 

M. J.. J. IMbrcel,, of Paris, has commenced publishings in parts, the Tales of Sheikh 
£I-Ma|i(iy {an apostate from Christianity, to Islamism), from Che Arabic; they are tb 
be followed by Tales of the Mam/en, or * Hospital,! by the same author. 

Kalec. Krishna Bahadur has published at Calcutta a. tract translated llitb 
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English fVom the Sanscrit, entitled Fitfixin Mada TarangjM, or Fountain of Pleasiire to 
the Learned. It contains a brief account of the mode of Hindu worship, and of the 
discussions amongst different sects of Hindus respecting the self-existence of the 
Supreme Creator. 

llie editor of the Bombay Harkara and Watfaman (Nowrojee Dorabjee, a Parsee) 
proposes to publish, in English, a quarterly periodical, to be entitled The J^arsC Re- 
former. It will contain translations of the most important controversial letters which 
may appear in his paper, notices of history, manners, customs, and religion of the 
Farsis, animadversions on prevalent abuses,- and other communications. 

Father Antonio Ciadyrgy, late a pupil of the College de ProjKLganda Fvlc at Rome, 
and now an Armenian priest at Constantinople, is publishing, at the Milan press, a 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian Dictionary, or rather vocabulary, being an abridgment 
of the great dictionary of Meninski, with the meaning of the words in Italian. The 
first part has already appeared. 

Capt. Head’s Overland Journey from India is now nearly ready for publication, in 
large folio, with elegant plates illustrative of Indian, Arabian, and Egyptian scenery, and 
accompanied by accurate plans and maps. 

The Scripture Manual, or a Guide to the proper study and elucidation of the Holy 
Scriptures, is in the press. 

Mr.Taylor has a Life of Cowpcr nearly ready for publication, which will contain a more 
complete view of the poet’s religious character than has hitherto been given to the public. 

The Continental Annual for the present year is in a state of great forwardness. 
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Alleoxd Debt dux from the Territorial to the Commercial Branch of tub 
Cosipany’s Accounts. 

Thb following is that part of the matter excluded from Efr. Wilkinson’s Reply, in 
our last number, referred to in p. 127 : — 

It was a large demand upon our faith, when Mr. Mclv^, in the Second Report, 
dated Juno 1830, required us to believe that there was a deficiency of territorial reve- 
nue, or in other words, that there had accrued a balance due from the territorial to the 

commercial branch, in the fourteen years ending 1827* 1 828, of ^19,384,774. [Note 

BY THE Editor. Mr. Mclvill does not say that commerce has supplied this sum to 
territory; but that (Ev. 7th June 1830, No. 5673), during the fourteen years, the 
revenues had been deficient ^19,384,774, or, including additional charges, 
^19,825,027 ; that commerce has supplied for territorial purposes (No. 5680), 
^£4,923,020, and lent to the territorial branch 184,000 ; and that the remainder, 
about twelve millions^ was supplied by money raised on loan, constituting the addition 
to the debt. All that commerce supplied, therefore, was ^8,107,020.]— -—How should 
commerce supply this large sum ? it could not be from commercial profits ; that suppou 
rition is negatived by the account of those profits in page 805 of the Second Report 
1830 (where these are declared to have been applied to quite a different object), and is 
altogether discountenanced by the statement, given in the appendix to the same report, 
pp. 1128, 1130, and 1132, and in the accounts and papers of 1830, No. 20, p. 2, 
from whence it results that the profits in the two next succeeding years, on the whole 
of the imports and exports to and from China, India, and America, amounted to no 
mom than j(197,359 ; laz. in 1828-29, ifl81,472, and in 1829-30, tojfi:i5,887; while, 
in those two years, there were to be paid in London, dividends on stock and interest 
on bonds^ amounting to ;ifl,576,000. These dividends and interest are strictly com- 
mercial disbursements ; they have undoubtedly been paid, amounting as we see to 
i?l,378,641 more than the whole of those profits for the period. Will it be contended 
that no part of this sum of ;8l ,378,641 has been abstracted in those two years from ter- 
ritorial revenue?— [Note by the Editor. Here, it appears to us that Mr. Wil- 
kins(^ labours under a mistake or misapprehension, occasioned, perhaps, by consider^ 
||Bg a variety of accounts. In the Min. of Ev. before the Commons* Committee, 17th 
^June 1830, p. 32, there is an account, called for by the Committee, of the whole net 
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return yielded by the Company's comoMrcial capital in each -year from 1814-15 to 
1828-29» with the mode in which the profits were applied. From thence it appears 
that the total net commercial profits of the Company, in the fifteen years, amounted to 
4^20,126,001, which, after paying the dividends amounting to 4^9,450,000, yielded a 
surplus of 10,676,001, of which £2,919,745 was applied to interest and principal of 
tlicbond debt, and ;£^4, 923,021 to reduction of the principal of the Indian debt, leaving 
still a commercial surplus of 4^2,833,295. The commercial profits in 1828-29, instead 
of 4^181,472, were 4^810, 385t leaving a surplus of 4^180,385 beyond the dividends, of 
which surplus £82,065 was applied to the reduction of Indian debt.] 

To return then to the inquiry, what foundation there is for Mr. MelviH's allegation 
that territory is deficient in fourteen years, ending 1827-28, 4 £.’l 9,384,774 ? We find, 
from the opportunity lie has indirectly afforded us of analyzing liis process, that he can 
only arrive at that result by charging against territory the whole interest on Indian debt 
for the period, amounting to X24,051,716; so that, exclusive of interest, it is manifest 
there is a sur])lus of between four and five millions of territorial revenue, after charging 
the account with the whole of the supplies to St. Helena, Bencoolen, &c. ; and whe- 
ther any part ofthc.se twenty- four millions of interest should be charged again.st revenue 
depends upon the issue of an account to be stated as between territory and commerce 
(in the first in.staiice exclusive of interest) ; because tlic charge of interest against one 
or the other will depend on the fact to be thus ascertained, whether one or the other, or 
in what proportions both, have profited by the principal on which that interest has 
become payable. Now, with reference to this subject, wc find from Mr. Melvill’s evi- 
dence, in the Second Report, 1830, p. 762, that, in the year 1781, there was laid 
before Parliament a statement framed by a Committee of East- India Proprietors for 
the purpose of shewing what part of tlic Company's commercial funds had beQO 
expended in the wars which preceded the acquisition of the Dewannee ; that account 
purported to shew that the charge incurred by the Company in these wars, in excess of 
the sums afterwards derived from the territorial revenue, amounted, exclusive of any 
charge for interest, dot(iu/o 1780, to 4€3, 61 6,000, and by an estimate ** framed upon 
tlie principles of separation now observed,” the excess of payments by commerce for 
revenue, from 1780 to 1793, to £6,829,557, and from 1793 to 1814, to £1,599,877, 
making a total, which, ** supposing the accounts had been separated previously to 1814, 
would have been the balance due from the territorial to the commercial branch,** of 
4612,044,934. And in the same Report, p. 784, we are informed that the amount due 
from the territory to the commerce for advances in respect of territorial charges since the 
1st May 1814, is 463,184,700, which is explained by two detailed statements in the 
Appendi.x A. to the Minutes of Evidence before the House of Lords, 1830, pp. 864 
to 909, shewing the amount (exclusive of interest 461,531,218) to be from 1814-15 to 
1828-29, 463,184,763; making a total principal alleged to be due from territory to 
commerce from the earliest period of the Company’s possession of territory to 1828-29, 
of ^615,229,697. 

We need not stop to compare this amount with the preceding statement of 
;£] 86,849,452, principal and interest said to Ire due from territory to commerce in 1831 ; 
it would be found a matter of no small difiSculty to reconcile them ; yet both are derived 
from the same authority ; but as the smaller sum of .£15,229,697, said to be due from 
territory to commerce in 1828-29, is characterized by greater sobriety, and has, more, 
over, the advantage of being in part accompanied by details^ which render an analysis 
possible, while the other is not, we may confine our attention to that for the present. 
The first item of which it is composed, viz, the sum of £3,616,000, the alleged balance 
against territory to 1 780, being relied upon by Mr. Melvill as affording, ifi his opinion, 
evidence tliat the Indian debt had its origin in territorial causes, it is important to 
ascertain bow it is coiisituted; it is the result of three statements referred to by 
him, in 1830, and subsequently delivered to the Committee, comprizing three distinct 
periods, and professing to shew-— 

Ist. From Sept. 1730 to Sept. 1745 (fifteen years), when the Company's concerns 
were merely commercial, that the cost in England of the goods, stores, and bullion, 
Jowr.N.S.VoL. 9.N0.35. 2 M 
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eximrieiO) India and Chinas including bills on the directors, Ac., was more than the 
amount of inTCstmenta imjiorted into England from India and China, during the corre- 
sponding fifteen years, by £1,818,440, which, it is said, shews the amount expended 
in the space of those fiAcen years for the maintenance of the Company’s settlements 
more than the revenues collected (or equal to j£l21,229per annum). 

2d. From Sept. 1749 to Sept. 1784 (fifteen years) ; — in like manner, a balance of 
£8,888,124, from which is deducted the ^121,229 per annum as the average annual 
amount of the commercial drain on England and its outward trade** sliewn in the 
account of the fifteen years 17 SO to 1745, j^l,8 18,440, leaving a remainder, which, it 
is said, shews the amount expended to carry on the wars against the native princes in 
these fifteen years, ** and from the success of which wars the territorial acquisitions 
were acquired,” £5,069,684. 

3d. From Sept. 1764 to Sept 1778 (fourteen years). The amount returned to Eng-- 
land from India. and China, in the corresponding period, more than the amount sent to 
India and Chirm, jf3,622,969, out of which, it is alleged, there was paid to govern- 
ment, in part of ^400,000 per annum for seven years, per agreement, ;fi^2,169,400» 
leaving j£l, 453,569, which, subtracted from jS5, 069,684, leaves the sum in question, 
j^S,6I6,115. But there are many difficulties to be removed before this can be received 
as a debt due from territory to commerce, in 1780. In the first place, no reason is 
assigned for the arbitrary division into periods of fifteen years ; much less docs it appear 
why the amount expended from 1749 to 1764 should, any more than the sum disbursed 
in the preceding period, from 1730 to 1745, be charged to territorial revenue. If, 
during the latter period, as well as in the former, it bad been alleged against the Hon. 
Company that they were incurring these expenses in pursuit of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, would not the imputation have been met with a ready disclaimer? We arc 
struggling, it would have been insisted, solely in defence of our commerce our com- 
mercial prosperity, our very existence as a commercial body, is menaced by our 
rivals and neighbours, and in support of that alone we contend. Now, in the period 
from 1730 to 1745, tho whole is considered by the Company as a commercial disburse- 
ment and charged to commerce ; will it be maintained that if^thc succeeding account had 
been closed in 1750 or 1760, or at any period before the acquisition of territory was 
contemplated, it would not have been disposed of in the tame manner, and can the 
year be assigned wherein the Company first began to apply this expenditure with a view 
to the acquisition of territory, for that will be tlie period from whence the charge to 
territory should commence? It is then perfectly arbitrary to begin with the year 1749, 
there being apparently no reason for that date, which does not as well apply to any 
other. In the next place, the excess quoted for the fourteen years, from 1764 to 1778, 
if understood as a surplus of territorial revenue amounting to no more tlian £3,622,969, 
is altogether at variance with other accounts rendered by the Company for the same 
^leriod, in which the surplus is described as amounting to a much larger sum, viz, 
eleven millions ; but the following quotation from Mr. Richards’s work on India (vol. 
ii. p. 487 to 489) is alone quite decisive against this result of £3,616,000, as a debt 
due from territory to commerce in 1780. Speaking of the three accounts above referred 
to, he says — as these are merely statements of goods exported to India and goods 
letumed to England, if charges are added on the one side, they ought equally to be 
added on the other. In this case, the goods exported have 10 per cent, added to the 
invoices for charges ; whilst a large portion at least of tlie commercial charges, paid in 
India, are obviously omitted in the other.** 

** Again, the cost of all the goods exported from England is debited in these 
accounts as agiunst India, without any deduction for what may have been lost on the 
outward voyage, and which, therefore, was not a supply from commerce to territory. 
In forty-four years, the period contained in these accounts, the sea-losses must have 
amounted to a considerable sum. 

** Again : although the cost of all the goods exported from England is debited in these 
accounts, we have only on the credit side the cost of such returns furnished by India as 
were actually recjUved or realized in England. Wliatcver was lost (and much must have 
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lieen lost in so long a period) on tlie voyages home, although an actual territorial supply, 
is also omitted. 

** Of the commercial charges paid in Indian and not added to invoices^ fSe have no 
precise statements. In the accounts A. and B., the sum of £121,229 per annum is 
credited as the net charge for * the maintenance of the Company's settlements in India,' 
ivhicb, previous to the De wan nee grant, was necessarily disbursed out of commercial 
funds, and which wc may therefore assume as what, in other accounts, are denominated 
commercial charges not added to invoices. After the Dewannee grant, these charges 
were defrayed from territorial revenue; and taking them all at the same amount, or 
£121,229 per annum for the next fourteen years (in which no credit is given for these 
charges), wc have ^1,697,200, which ought unquestionably to be added to the credit 
side of the account (No. 3). 

Wc have no means of stating the losses on the outward voyages ; but as regards 
liomcward voyages it is stated by Moreau (tables, p. 24) that the losses actually 
amounted, in 6fty>oiie years, or, from 1761 to 1811, to i61,958,076, averaging tliere- 
fore £38,393 per annum. 

Now, if we take tiiis average for the forty-four years of the three accounts, we 
have, as the sum of losses which ought also to be credited, j 61, 689,292; total credits, 
^3,386,492.” 

Wc have here Uicn a sum of ^3,386,492 most clearly and unequivocally to be 
deducted from the £3,616,000, and if we had the means of ascertaining the amount of 
losses on the outward voyages, which ought as certainly likewise to be deducted, we 
should find that the charge of a debt due from the territory to commerce in 1 780 has 
no foundation whatever. 

Of the two next items, pit. excess of payments by commerce for territory from 1780 
to 1793, £6,829,567 ; and from 1793 to 1814, £1,599,377 ; we are informed, 1st. 
tliat tlicy are estimates ; 2d. that they arc framed vpon the principles <f separatum now 
observed. But as we have no specification of particulars, wc cannot tell how those 
** principles ’* have been applied, except as we may reasonably conclude that the analogy 
has been followed which is observed in the succeeding item, viz, amount alleged to be 
due from territory to commerce from 1814-15 to 1828-29, £3,184,763 ; which amount, 
in the Appendix A. to the Minutes of Bvidence before the Committee of Lords printed 
1830,* pages 864 to 893, before referred to, is given as the balance of a statement of 
the account between the territorial and commercial branches of the affairs of the East- 
India Company in each year, from 1st May 1814 to the 30th April 1829. 

1st. In respect to territorial and political payments made in England 

And from pages 894 to 909, 

2d. In respect to bills of exchange drawn from India on account of interest ou 
Indian debt in each year for the same period, 1st May 1814 to 30th April 1829. 

But these include, at the debit of territory, the following particulars : 


1814-15 Interest on £2,500,000 loan in 1812 £120,513 

Redemption of ditto 123,531 

Expenses account of St. Helena 5,304 

Territorial stores, St. Helena..... 65,833 

Ditto, Prince Wales* Island 21,704 

Ditto, Bcncoolen 4,762 

Ditto, China and Cape to St. Helena 33,.396 

Bills from St. Helena 44,146 

Ditto Bencoolcn 3,740 


Balance transferred from account, No. 2. 

Less— cargoes shipped from Bcncoolen 

, Carried forward £563,996 


422,929 

176,255 

' 599,184 

35,279 

563,905 
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Brought forward 

1B15-16.— Interest on ;e2, 500,000 loan in 1(512 ... ^0114, 221 

Redemption of ditto 129,767 

Eipenaes account of St. Helena 10,547 

Ditto Bencoolen 940 

Territorial stores, St. Helena 69,530 

Ditto Bencoolen 6,184 

Ditto China and Cape to St. Helena 27,112 

Bullion to St. Helena 20,292 

Bills from St. Helena 40,207 

Ditto Bencoolen 1,719 


420,519 

Balance transferred from account, No. 2 291,757 

712,276 

Less — Cargoes Bencoolen .55, .^30 

Advances to St. Helena 2,778 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 1,910 

60,018 


1816-17.— ^Interest on ^2,500,000 loan in 1812 107,708 

Redemption of ditto 136,214 

Expenses, St. Helena 3,568 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 1,060 

Territorial stores, St. Helena 78,212 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 7,3llS 

Ditto Bencoolen 3,690 

Ditto Cape to St. Helena 34,545 

Bullion to St. Helena 15,313 

Bills from St. Helena 50,243 

Ditto Bencoolen 619 

438,447 

Less— Balance Cr. from No. 2 ;^234,035 

Cargoes Bencoolen 1.5,980 

Advances to St. Helena 19 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 195 

250,229 


1817-18.— Interest on £ 2 , 500,000 loan in 1812 101,868 

Redemption of ditto 141,991 

Sundry expenses on account St. Helena 5,007 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 46,498 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 1,914 

Ditto Bencoolen 1,346 

Ditto from China and the Cape to India 29,261 

Bills drawn from St. Helena, discharged in England 110,327 
Ditto, Bencoolen, ditto 759 


438,971 

399,079 

838,050 

21,011 

115 

4,280 

25,406 


Balance from account, No. 2 

Less— Cargoes from Bencoolen .... 
Advances to St. Helena .... 
Ditto Prince Wales* Island 


^6563, 905 


652,258 


188,218 


812,644 


Carried forward 


^2,217,025 
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Brought forward 


1818-19.—- Interest on 500,000 loan in 1812 j£96,384 

Redemption of ditto 147,418 

Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 7,783 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 500 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 166,837 

Ditto Fkrince Wales* Island 825 

Ditto Bencoolen 1^036 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 40,886 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England 140,770 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, ditto 146 

Ditto Bencoolen, ditto 3,084 
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i^2,2l7,025 


605,669 


Balance from account. No. 2 162,623 

768,292 

Less — Prince Wales' Island advances 1,034 

St. Helena, ditto 227 

1,261 


1819-20. — Interest on J02, 500,000 loan in 1812 ...... 90,183 

Redemption of ditto 153,562 

Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 10,087 

Ditto, Prince Wales* Island 1,173 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 94,242 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 1,545 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena ...... 44,312 

Bullion exported to St. Helena 52,088 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 135,537 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 77 

Ditto Bencoolen 2,500 


767,031 


585,.306 

Balance from account. No. 2 72,659 657,965 

Less— Cargoes from Bencoolen 10,976 

Advances Prince Wales* Island 600 

Ditto St. Helena 1,212 

12,788 


1820-21.— Interest on ^02,500,000 loan in 1812 ...... 83,343 

Redemption of ditto 160,336 

Sundry expenses on account St. Helena 9,151 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 370 

Ditto Bencoolen 47 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 46,026 

Ditto Bencoolen 391 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena ...... 34,132 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 134,914 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island ditto 52 

Ditto Bencoolen ditto 2,098 


645,177 


470,860 

Balance from account. No. 2 416,805 

^ — 887,665 


Carried forward 


^3,629,233 
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£. 

Brought forward 887>665 


Less— Cargoes from Bencoolcn j827,488 

Prince Wales* Island 2^218 

St. Helena 28 

Cinnamon 21,516 

51,250 


182L22.-* Interest on £2,500,000 loan 1812 76,593 

Redemption of ditto 167,018 

Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 10,697 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 1,728 

Ditto Bencoolen 36 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 19,496 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 6,076 

Ditto Bencoolen 1 ,284 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 13.757 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 117,12.5 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island ditto 6 

413,816 

Less— balance from account. No. 2 1 96,725 


1822-23.— Redemption of loan £2,500,000 557,335 

Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 10,892 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 314 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 45,#97 

Ditto Bencoolen 1^586 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 4JI20 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 15|639 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 7^82 

Ditto Bencoolen ditto 1^57 

— — 712,722 

Less— balance from account. No. 2 374,369 


1823-24. — Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 2,988 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 206 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 37,170 

Ditto Bencoolen 8,218 

Ditto frqm China and the Cape to St Helena 13,430 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 43,564 

10.5,576 

Balanceof account. No. 2 2,204,514 


2,310,090 

Less— advances from Bencoolen 43,173 

951 

44,124. 


1824-25. — Expenses on account of St. Helena 5,190 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 262 

Territorial stores exported from England to St Helena 55,910 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 3,754 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 8,153 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 44^443 

Ditto Bencoolen ditto 1 ,200 

118,912 


£. 

3,629,233 


836,415 


217,091 


, 338,333 


2,265,966 


Carried forward 


£7,287,038 
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£• £. 

Brought forward 1 18,912 7,287,038 

.Balance from account. No. 2 j£170,122 

Advances to St. Helena 781 

Ditto Bencoolen 59,313 

230,216 


1825-26. — Expenses, St. Helena.... 6,351 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, Singapore and Ma- ) 

lacca j 

Territorial stores exported from England to St./ -o i...* 

Helena f, .7. \ 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island, Singapore and Ma. ) ^ 

lacca 3 ’ 

Ditto China and the Cape to St. Helena 1 2,799 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England... 36,344 
Claims of his Majesty’s government for Cinnamon, ^ 
delivered subsequently to 30Lh April 1822, the I 
territorial branch having received credit prior > 29,054 

to that date for the whole quantity of cinnamon I 
supplied under the contract J 


111,304 


147,260 

Balance of account. No 2 1,030,892 

1826-27. — Expenses, St. Helena 4,939 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca 1,559 
Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 46,835 
Ditto Prince Wales* Island, Singapore and Ma- \ 9 500 

lacca J * 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena ...... 10,166 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England... 36,891 


1,178,152 


109,890 

Balance of account. No. 2 411,247 

521,137 

1827- 28.— Expenses, St. Helena 12,614 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca 1,268 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 44,372 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island, &c. 3,064 

Ditto China and the Cape to St. Helena 10,133 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England... 49,382 
Ditto Prince Wales’ Island ditto 40 

120,873 

Balance of account. No. 2 427,397 

548,270 

1828- 29.— Expenses, St. Helena 5,285 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island, &c 1,202 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 49,986 
Ditto Prince Wales* Island, Ac. 3,834 

Bills from St. Helena discharged in England 45,255 


— Balance of account, No. 2 
Balance 

jg9,584,200 9,584,200 


105,562 

55,959 

49,603 

fa)9,472,896 
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St. Helena, Bencoolen, Prince WaleaT 
Island, Singapore, Malacca, die. 

Dr, Cr. 

Intei^ and 
Redemption of 
iKS,S<K).000 X.oan, 
1H12. 

Dr. 

Account, 

Dr. 

No. 2. 

Cr. 



je. 

M. 

je. 

178,885 

35,279 

244,044 

176,255 

— • 

176,531 

60,018 

243,988 

291,757 

— 

194,.525 

16,194 

243,922 

— 

234,035 

195,112 

25,406 

243,859 

399,079 

— 

361,867 

1.261 

243,802 

162,623 

— 

341,561 

12,788 

243,745 

72,659 

— 

227,181 

M,250 

243,679 

416,805 

— 

170,205 

... 

243,61 1 


196,725 

1.55,387 


557.335 

— 

374,389 

105..576 

44,124 

. — 

2,204,514 

— 

118,912 

60,094 


— 

170,122 

147,260 


— 

1,0.30,892 

— 

109,890 

— 

— 

411,247 

— 

120,873 

— 


427,397 

— 

105,562 

— 

— 

— 

5.5,9.59 

Balance 

2,709,327 

. 306,414 
2,402,913 

2,709,327 

2,S07,985 

Balance .. 

5,593,228 

1,031,230 
.... 4,561,998 

5,593,228 


RecapUulalion. 

Supplies to St. Helena, Bencoolen, &c. j^2, 402,91.'! 

Interest and redemption of ^2,500,000 loan in 1812 ...» 2,507,985 


910,898 

Balance of account, No. 2 4,561,998 


(ja) £9,472,896 


Here, therefore, to say nothing at present of the account No. *2, £4,561,998, we 
find that, before a balance of £3,184,763 can be brought out as due from territory to 
conimerce,^he account must be charged widi £4,910,898, consistmg of interest and 
redemption of the loan from government in 1812, £2,507,985, and supplies to St. He- 
lena, Bencoolen, &c. £2,402,913. Of tlie first of these sums, it is perfectly certain 
that it ought not to be charged against territory, which never had credit for any part of 
the loan, and it is maintained that, at the utmost^ not more than a portion of the 
second ought to have been introduced into the same account, these supplies being, at 
least for the greater part if not wholly, to be considered, as they were formerly, com^ 
mercud and not territorial charges. We perceive then, that there was In reality no 
debt accruing, due from territory to commerce, from 1814-15 to 1828-29, but that, on 
the contrary, upon an account fairly stated, commerce would be found the debtor 
during that period ; and as the accounts for the two preceding periods, viz. 1780 to 
1793, and 1793 to 1814, showing the above results, are avowedly Jramed upon the same 
principles of separatum, there cannot be a doubt that. If we could subject the particulars 
of which they are constituted to a similar analysis, they would be found equally un- 
founded and visionary. 
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SOCIETY IN INDIA.* 

Mastners are too volatile to endure the chain of a definition. They are 
the worst portrait-sitters imaginable^ and the unceasing restlessness of their 
attitudes, and the changeful hues in which they present themselves, would 
elude the efforts of the most patient limner. 

If an exception to this sweeping generality is to be found any where, it 
is in India. The English society in that country is, by the mere circum- 
stance of local distance, beyond ther readi of the new affectations which 
flutter with ephemeral life around us; and fresh infusions of folly from the 
parent-state are of rarer, at least of tardier, occurrence, from the length 
of time necessarily interposed between each transmission. For this reason, 
there must be a tolerably luxuriant crop of peculiarities that are of home- 
growth exclusively — incident to the climate, — to the indulgencies requisite 
to soilen its rigours, — ^to the mode of passing away the leisure hours, which 
in India, more than in any place in the world, are apt to deaden the springs 
of existence, unless they are kept in play by a constant succession of amuse- 
ments ; — ^to the singular position in which we are placed towards the natives ; 
— ^to the gradations of rank and ofilce, which are there the most marked 
distinctions betwixt man and man, that can exist in the social system ; — ^to 
the strange and anomalous condition of our countrywomen, whose influences 
upon Anglo-Indian manners net by laws almost the inverse to those which 
regulate them amongst ourselves ; — and to many other accidents less palpa- 
ble or striking. These, however, are sufficient elements for a society sut 
iantiim generis — seeds that must germinate into habits strongly contrasted 
with our own, whilst they impart a specific character to the coteries of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, which, though not always an amusing 
study, may be a highly beneficial one to the observer of our common 
nature. He will at least be enabled to discern the peculiar force of local 
and incidental causes, in forming those striking features so generally visible 
in small communities : as mountain-rivers, pent up in narrow 'icurrents, 
leave behind them the deep ravines and hollows, which their stream chan- 
nelled during its progress. 

Yet our fopperies of manner, changeful as they are, do at length arrive 
amongst oar Anglo-Indian brethren, as well as the fashions of our coats ; 
and there is scarcely an arrival in which some whim of literature or science, 
some dogma that has run its round long enough to be exploded in England, 
is not unpacked, with some recent freak of millinery, a hat of new shape 
and dimensions, or some equally absurd capriccio fresh from Regent Street 
or St. James's. As the new fashions of a gown or bonnet, however, when 
they reach a country town at a day's distance from the metropolis, are sure 
to be most liidebusly travestied, in like manner our exported absurdities 
undergo similar exaggerations when they arc adopted at our Indian presi- 
dencies. Hence it is, that affectation of every kind stands out there in 
stronger relief, and with a more obvious shew of its being extraneous and 

* The Eiat-Indla Sketch Book, comptblng an Account of the Peeaent State of Society in Calcutta, 
Bomhey, dec. London, 1038. Bentley. 
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saperindueed. Its birtli and progress were silent and nnperceived at home ; 
it might have arisen, pbdenix-like, out of the ashes of a superseded fojly, 
.preparing us in some sort for the appearance of the new one ; but in India 
it arrives mature in growtli, transplanted from the native soil which nurtured 
its seed and expanded its fibres, to a distant one unprepared for its recep- 
tion. Manners, thus violently engrafted upon antecedent manners, give an 
air of caricature to the social circle, which it is painful to all but a professed 
satirist to contemplate. Second-hand clothes are made easy by having been 
worn ; but second-hand afiectations never fit the wearer, and render him 
grotesque and ridiculous into the bargain. 

it is inconceivable how strongly these remarks would be illustrated to any 
one who, haying witnessed the insect birth of a fashionable whim, and its 
almost immediate extinction in England, should accompany it on its voyage 
to Indii. Here its place would be filled up by its successor. There, how- 
ever, it would be eagerly patronized by those who would have no notion 
that it bad died away, because its substitute bad not arrived amongst them. 
The folly, or the whim, or the paradox, or the bad taste, whatever it might 
be, would be secure of a reign of as many months, os it had of days at 
home; for fashionable absurdity knows no inter-regaum. In the meanwhile, 
it is evident, that these are adventitious patches to |he system of manners, 
which, being modified by circumstances purely local, must remain unchanged, 
whilst the influencing causes are the same ; and tliit Anglo-Indian society 
would present the most interesting materials for satitical or dramatic descrip- 
tion, unmixed with those of European extraction* But, on the other hand, 
it is observable that the mimicry of home follies is in itself a main ingredient 
in tiiat very system which is to be described. Abeunt %tudia in mores. It 
is this readiness to patronize the cast-off fashions of thinking or conversing, 
this habit of puffing into new life and smoke the ru^-light doctrines, whether 
of politics, ethics, or metaphysics, that have gone out amongst ourselves, 
that render the polite conversations of our presidencies in India so much 
more heavy and intolerable, than those so ludicrously depictured by Dean 
Swift. Without these incongruities, the society of Quy-hys would be more 
pleasing, because it would be more natural, presenting only upon its 
chequered surface the shadows of those humours or oddities that had grown 
spontaneously amongst them, and beneath which the old Indians of former 
days,' the Holwells, the Ormes, the Barwells, the Calls, the Hastings, 
found repose, and comfort, and recreation. It is astonishing, how little has 
been gained by the pye-bald mixture of old colonial habitudes with those 
that are let loose from the cuddy of an Indiaman with every new importation 
of dandies. What Anglo-Indian of that ancient date but would turn in 
his coffin if he knew that the old standing dish of rice and curry had been 
shouldered aside to make room for blanquSts de veau avec sauce d lajinan* 
cHr? 

In a eommunity thus constituted, it is plain that there will be a few privi* 
ieged by rank, which in India is every thing, who on all subjects take the 
lead, tbet is, become egregious bores, Never shall we forget the prosy 
BOBseiise we were doomed to hear from one of these oracles of second- 
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kaftd WNdom, trlien ihe doctrine of craniology found its way to India,-— 
nor the Golgotha of skulls that presented themselves by turns to the sapient 
touch of his brawny fingers. As it is the characteristic of these discoveries 
to unfold themselves in a long thread of words, it was a natural error to 
conclude that the mastery he had acquired from an uninterrupted sufferance 
of his talk over a certain number of vague terms, multiplied by the unmean- 
ing echoes of an equal allowance of synonimes, was a sure guarantee for 
his comprehension of the subject. Gifford, in the admirable auto-biography 
prefixed to his translation of Juvenal, describes the village-schoolmaster, 
from whom he received the first elements of his instruction, as having a 
custom of fixing to every word in common use the periphrasis by which it 
was explained in the dictionary ; so that his victory was sure, for his oppo- 
nents could never discover his meaning. I’his was the secret of O 's 

eloquence. If a disputant ventured to take the field, O , like.£neas, 

was sure to escape in a cloud. 

It is this tyranny of bores, that first strikes you on your initiation into 
Anglo-Indian circles. The reviews, that furnish so many short cuts to 
intelligence, purvey both diction and opinions to those whose station entitles 
them to talk. All equality of discourse is effectually repressed by the defe- 
rence paid to rank, and the horearchy becomes thus an unmitigated des- 
potism, which bears down all resistance. Nor is escape always practicable. 
Your finished bore makes sure of a given number of listeners, for he looks 
them each in the face, and good-breeding will not permit you to fly in the 
midst of what seems addressed personally to yourself. He makes sure of 
his victim by a fascination of stare like that attributed to the rattle-snake. In 
English society, changed perpetually by new infusions, where privileges of 
this kind are neither assumed nor conceded, all this would be impracticable. 
But in India, the society remains for the most part the same, year after year. 
It is recruited, indeed, by new arrivals, but these consist only of the juniors 
in the service, who, by virtue of their recent standing, must be listeners ; 
and sometimes the old bores drop off, but their next in rank succeed to the 
vacant boredom^ which, without the help of the legal fiction that keeps the 
British throne constantly filled, is thus never in abeyance. The distant 
cantonments are, in this respect, only miniature presidencies. Society is 
formed of nearly the same elements throughout the whole of British India ; 
—the smaller communities reflecting the same features, though with varied 
proportions. 

Amongst the modifying causes that have given its peculiar semblance to 
English society in India, the strongest perhaps is rank. Unperceived in its 
operation, and dffectedly disclaimed by those who are tenacious of its dis- 
tinctions and those who are submissive to its influence, it is constantly at 
work. He who for the first time is introduced to it, particularly if he has 
had the'' advantage of a general entrde in England, is astonished at the for- 
mality and stateliness it imparts to every circle. At home> rank may be 
respected, but it inspires no awe. The entrance of C person in the highest 
station would not instantly suspend the oonverstttion or hush it into sitenoe. 
Frequently, in t;lie same Ahglo-lndian party, you may observe an ascending 
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serieg ^of men in station* £aeh receives his quota of deference, accurately 
adjusted by the amount of his monthly income. Upon the female part of 
the circle it produces an effect like enchantment. A flirtation with a person 
of inferior rank is suspended, at its most interesting crisis, if a civilian of 
higher rank fires across them. The consequence of this is, that a great 
number of individuals, capable of infusing vivacity into the conversation, are 
thrown out. For this reason, at all large dinner tables, you will perceive a 
cluster of young people grouped together, and doing penance for tlieir low 
standing in the service, by being excluded from all participation in what is 
going on, except in eating and drinking, which in India is no unimportant 
part of the business of life. But the effect of this is, that the conversation 
consists of the most solemn inanities imaginable, the most ridiculous 
common-places propounded with the air and gravity of new discoveries. The 
women might, indeed, reform all this, for every society is in their keeping, 
and will receive the impulse they give it. They, however, have a more 
important business in hand. They must render themselves agreeable to the 
person who, according to his rank, has been appointed to hand her to table, 
and to sit next her: — a matter which is arranged by the master of the house 
before the announcement of dinner. 

The scarcity of topics also renders converse a painful duty rather than a 
pleasing amusement. In England, public subjects are perpetually floating 
on the social surface, supplying each day, almost each hour, with something 
new. Whereas, in India, the public intelligence comes in large masses, 
and having furnished themes of discourse for a few days, is forgotten. The 
ladies and gentlemen of India are, therefore, soon left to their own resources 
-*-and these are criticisms upon each other’s dress, manners, and figure, 
sometimes expressed with an unpolished strength of phrase, which would not 
be tolerated in England. 

Much might be said of the relative influence of the sex upon Anglo-Indian 
life— and, indeed, in what sketch of life or manners can they be passed over? 
They shed innumerable graces over our existence every where but in India. 
The fairy-land of love, the paradise of the youthful affections, is not to be 
found in that country* The bosoms, which in our English admiration of 
the fairer moiety of the species, we revere as the sainted cells from which 
the unholy passions of gain or ambition are excluded, are open to no other 
inhabitant. Women are educated for India as they would be to millinery 
or mantua-making, or any other female vocation. They are -stuffed with 
acquirements by means of every forcing process substituted by modern inge- 
nuity for the gradual developement of the mind and its faculties, which it was 
the sober practice of our ancestors to pursue through a course of wholesome 
inLStniction, directed to a few important objects* The girl destined to the 
Indian mart must run the gauntlet of at least a dozen professors. Every 
thing must be learned at the same time. All exclusive tastes, though fre- 
quently the internal promptings of that strong predilection and native apti- 
tude we call genius^ are frowned down and discouraged. The same por- 
tiem of. time is dedicated to .pursuits often, at variaoce with each other; and 
tbe reeidt is, ceitain. fragments and scraps of al! kinds of knowledge, . a 
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w^k diluted tincture of accomplishments, that address solely the eye and 
ear of their admirers ; a bouquet of gaudy but fading flowrets, that tire 
and disgust the sense. It is plain that this is a species of education which 
makes no real progress : it is like stationing all the relays for a long journey 
at the first stage. 

Arrived in India, the fair pupil receives the last finish at the hands of the 
respectable matron, generally some distant relative, who undertakes the 
charge of establishing her in a suitable union. She is told whom she may 
encourage, and whom she must peremptorily reject. The tndea: expurga^ 
tortus of the settlement is placed in her hands. She must love according 
to the strict letter of the red-book. Her affections must not, even in 
thought, stray beyond the civil service. If she is permitted to beam an 
indulgent smile on a military man, it must be only within the commissariat 
department. It often happens, perhaps, that marriages in India, though 
the results of a passive choice or blind neutrality of feeling, turn out well. 
But can the chances be in favour of wedded happiness with a companion thus 
educated, — a mind constructed like a shewy pavilion, on whose portico and 
fa 9 ade all the"graces of architecture have l^en lavished*— within, cold, com- 
fortless, and dark ? 

Such are one or two of the chief distinctive characters of Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety ; and they have remained, as to one portion of it, unchanged, and little 
if at all modified, for many years. Yet, witiun that period, a change has come 
over another part of it, of dark and ominous import. Time was when the 
civil and military services, encouraged by the same hopes and indulging the 
same aspirations, homeward-bound and pointing to the day of return as the 
needle to the pole, and like the needle trembling with that delightful expec- 
tation, were alike enabled to realize the visions which supported them 
through a life of toil and exile. Now, it is only one service that such a 
hope can visit. A dreary vista of despair lies before the officers of the 
Company’s army, unpierced by one straggling ray of future comfort. Will 
this pass away as a summer’s cloud, without warning those to whom India 
and her destinies are entrusted, that the discontent^ at present a dim and 
diminutive speck, may hereafter blacken the whole horizon ? Great Britain, 
it is too true, having little or no elbow-room left, opens to a parent 
burthened with a large family the most discouraging prospects of establisb* 
ing his sons respectably in life. But a cadetship! It is a gift he would do 
well to hesitate before he accepts. It is the present of Circe to Ulys^ 
without the propitious gales that sped him on his voyage — ^the mere bag — 
nothingness and vapour. Ensigns thrown back to cadets^ starving on a 
hundred rupees a month ; — lieutenants picking the dry bones of hopeless 
expectation, and hoary-headed captains who have ten years before them to 
chew the cud of their bitter fancies ere the next step dawns upon their 
vision. 

If the situation of a Company’s officeir is susceptible of aggravation, 
it will be found, according to the writer of the work before us, in the capri- 
cious distribution of staff-appointments, which are accessible only through 
what is called interest. He tells us that, a few years since, regimental 
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staff-appointmente were liestowed upon those oflicera who had aoijaifM ft 
competent knowledge of the Persian and Hindostanee languages: — a most 
efficient stimulus to rouse their diligence in the prosecution of studies so 
essentially necessary to their intercourse with the troops under their com- 
mand. But I know/’ says the writer, who is evidently an officer in the 
Company’s service, a young subaltern of eight years* standing, who, 
having a family at home in no affluent circumstances, assiduously devoted 
himself to the study of Hindostanee in the hope of acquiring an appoint- 
ment on the regimental staff, and the means of assisting them. The 
vacancy happens, after a long interval. His application is made, and in the 
next G.O. he finds himself passed over in favour of a youth of condition, 
who is admirably calculated to be the interpreter of a language of which 
he does not know the alphabet. Another youth of similar accomplishments 
has won the prize from many competitors, by having been the lucky bearer 
from home of a parcel of female trumpery for a lady in office^ The 
cauterizing spirit of retrenchment has mingled its bitterness in the cup.. The 
picture is doubtless highly coloured in the work before us, which breathes 
throughout the language of a wounded and resentful heart ; but we fear the 
sentiments are too generally felt throughout the Indian army; and their per- 
nicious effect upon the social system of India follows m a corollary. 

Twenty years ago, a young officer in the service of the Company occu- 
pied a certain space in the eyes of the community at large. He was invited 
to the best tables ; be lifted up his head with a conscious equality in the 
best circles. It is no lunger so. The poor cadet or ensign, if he sum- 
mons sufficient courage to pay a morning visit to a civilian, meets with a 
reception so closely akin to repulse, that he is never likely to repeat the ex- 
periment. It is better, however, to dismiss a topic so painful. But in an 
analysis of Anglo-Indian society, in which the junior officers of the Com- 
pany’s service, not many years since, formed by no means the least interest- 
ing class, it could not have been altogether omitted. 

The peculiarities of English society in India, present, it is true, many 
tempting subjects of caricature. But they are essentially undramatic. A 
genteel comedy, consisting of Anglo-Indian dialogue, would be hissed from 
the stage. There can be no wit, where the range of its excursions is so 
circumscribed ; and the constant recurrence of the same faces, or nearly 
the same, in eveiy party, stifles one of the strongest incentives to intellec- 
tual gladiatorship. It is the same thing, though on a smaller 'scale, at the 
cuddy table. At the beginning of the voyage, perhaps for two or three 
days, the powers of each are taxed to the utmost, and lively things are said 
and reciprocated. But after a few rounds, the ammunition is expended. 
Identity of countenance, day alter day, is a wet blanket not to wit only, 
but to that humbler facetiousness, which aspires merely to mirth. And no- 
where is its deadening effect felt more than in the salons of India. Neither 
Congreve nor Sheridan could construct, out of the fashionable topics that 
float on the surface of an Anglo-Indian conversation, any thing like the 
tierce^and-carte dialogues of Love for Lope or the School for Scandal. 
There is no sei^ty of Mrs; SuDens and Mrs. Ctfndoun^ Silr Benjamin 
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Backbites, or Sneenvellsr Calcutta and Madras have their ** scandalous 
colleges," that confer diplomas to kill characters by wholesale. But Anglo- 
Indian tittle-tattle is deficient in that delicacy of sarcasm, that mellowness 
of sneer," which distinguishes our London scandal ; and probably for this 
reason : the satire, in so restricted a space, must be conversant not with 
classes, but individuals ; whereas by delineating the class, and then thrust- 
ing the individual into it, he shares the imputation with a hundred others, 
and his own quota of it is trivial and insignificant. It is the difference be- 
tween the Aristophanic comedy, where a single person is ridiculed or one 
reputation mangled, and the comedy of Plautus or MoliSre, where a certain 
description of men is held up to laughter or reproach, and the individual 
merely dramatizes tlie class amongst which he has been placed. Anglo- 
Indian societies, on the other hand, supplying no classes, the individual 
himself must be laid upon the dissecting-table, and unsparingly cut up by 
the operators. Hence it is that, instead of sarcasm, every dialogue teems 
with defamation — unvarnished abuse — which the good taste of English scan- 
dal would not endure for a moment. We recur, therefore, to our former 
aphorism, that the dialogue of an Indian coterie is essentially undramatic. 
The author of the Easi-India Sketch Book has given us a specimen or 
two of conversations, having all the appearance of fac*siniilos, which seem 
strongly to illustrate, not only the aphorism, but the distinction we have 
pointed out between the polished satire, which ranges over varieties and 
classes, and the blunt cudgel-play of Anglo-Indian scandal, which batters 
8|>ecifio individuals. 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Parke are meditating a ball at an up-coun- 
try station, and have determined to make quite a general thing of it." 

** Yes, on due reflection,” said the Colonel, ** it will be advisable to ask 
every body. I may be removed, Anne, nobody can say how soon. And at 
my time of life, it is better to be on amicable terms with my officers ; you un- 
derstand, Mrs, Parke? — A word to the wise — humph !” 

** It is a pity you did not come to that conclusion sooner,” said Mrs. 
Parke amiably, ** for every officer of ours has sent a refusal, except Grampus^ 
who goes any where for a feed gratis.” 

I don’t care, — so «niuch the better,” returned Lieutenant-Colonel Parke, 
sulkily; my young men want a few court-martials amongst them, and I’ll 
see if I can’t have two or three of them in arrest before long. I’ll have them 
out to squad-drill, and see how they’ll like it,— humph !” 

Mrs. Parke turned away, half in a pet with her model for all colonels, past, 
present, and to come, and half angry at the defiance implied by the declining 
of all the officers of their own regiment except Mr. Grampus, who, as Mrs. 
Parke elegantly expressed it, went any where for a feed gratis. 

She looked over her notes with all the haste the difficulty she found in decy- 
phering any autograph, that was less than the magnitude of round hand, per- 
mitted. Mrs. Parke had great disadvantages to contend with : some said ** old 
Parke had picked her up at a charity-school at Calcutta ;”-«-some hinted that 
her childhood had been spent under auspices much less unexceptionable. 
There were many and divers reports afloat, but one point of accordance ex- 
isted amongst all— Mrs. Parke wgs originally nobody ^ had. bad manners— most 
umforgivable awkwardness of addrpss— -HiBusualiy plain peim, dm.* . 
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To illustrate still further the distinction we have ventured, in the sketch 
entitled a Tour of Visits,” the visitor arrives in the midst of a morning* 
conversation, in which characters are dissected with tlie coarsest butchery. 

** What upon earth placed that man at the head of a force ? It is an enor- 
mity sufficient to affiord matter of memorial to the Honourable Court. A 
frontier station on the borders of a foreign territory is a door worth keeping 
locked with strong springs, and to put such a warder over it 1 — a man who has 
neither head to direct, nor hand to execute.’* 

** Nor bull-headedness enough to compensate for his deficiency in mental 
vigour. He is over flexible to the touch of his native hutlerj' said the Major. 

^ Ah ! if it were permitted, * I could a tale unfold,’ of a man who, without 
common sense, truth, honour, or honesty, military skill, or — military courage, 
solely from his relationship to a man in office^ is kept in an important position, 
in which he can only injure the government he serves and ruin the officers 
who have the misfortune to serve under him.” 

" You and the weather are getting warm, Mr. Mulgrave. Pull the pun- 
kah, you Bhoi,” said Mrs. Erskin^ rather enjoying the bitterness of the young 
man. 

** Don’t stop him,” said the major growdingly, ** he speaks only the truth, 
which, if not always safe, is always worth hearing. That secret report system 
is abominable. « * * An officer commanding a corps may be superseded, 
even before he suspect the possibility of it, — solely because ihis wretch^ Colo- 
nel — , thinks fit, from personal piqnc, to describe bim as incompetent^ he 
himself being no better a judge than I am of indigo. The army wants pruning— 
and — — should be sent to the invalids forthwith.” 

** Oh, for a free press !” said Mulgrave ; that alene contains a cure for 
more than half the complaints of the body military.” 

We must be sparing of extracts, however. But the spirit and style of 
the military conversation we have quoted, may sorely make prudent or think- 
ing nrinds pause, when they ask themselves whether a free press would be 
so safe or efficient a remedy for military grievances as Lieutenant Mulgrave 
supposes? A newspaper, breathing the spirit of these grumblings, would 
not be so much the safety-valve, through which the discontents and heart- 
burnings of the community would evaporate, as the lion^s mouth, into which 
each individual would drop the boarded spleen of his own malice and di^p- 
ment. If colonels and commandants were to be as roughly handled in the 
columns of a public journal, as they are at the breakfast or tiffin-tables of 
the settlement, it is pretty obvious that the ** tone of society,” to use the 
author’s favourite phrase, would be very far from being improved. But it 
is worth while to observe the sophism, under which he shelters himself, when 
he contends for the right of unrestricted animadversion upon official charac- 
ters. The actions of public servants arc public property, he says, and no 
man holds office exempt from this condition. The press, therefore, the 
organ of the public, baf the right of stamping them with the brand of shame. 
WhaVa world of exceptions and reservations is excluded from this inflexible 
geni^ity — exceptions and reservations sufficient of themselves to const!* 
tute the yule from which they are shut out! It assumes that there is no 
other channel, through which a complaint against official men can be trans- 
mitted; tbdtmilituy malversations are cognizable.befoiw no other tribunal. 
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andthtit a free press maybe made an efficient substitute foranourtof 
quiry or a court-martial. So delighted is the writer with his syllogism, that 
the mischief worked by mere accusation, without proof, where there is nei- 
ther time nor opportunity for adducing evidence to contradict it ; the interme-* 
diate torture inflicted upon families and connexions, upon all, in short, who 
sympathize with the honour that is stained and the reputation that is wound- 
ed— to say nothing of the exasperated feelings of the party himself, and the 
modes of vindication to which they would goad him ; all this gives him no 
concern whatever.' Is it, however, extravagant to say that a press, exer- 
cising 4bese unlimited powers, would soon become an intolerable despotism, 
from which even those, who are at this moment anxious for its establishment 
would be glad to escape ? It would be the bull of Phalaris, and the inven- 
tors would be the first victims. Nor is it easy to compute the insecurities of 
private life, the uncertain tenures upon which private reputations would 
hang, and the gloomy distrust that would lower over social intercourse, were 
this system of bush-fighting, under the pretext of assailing men through 
the columns of a journal, to be permitted. The writer, indeed, from his 
panegyric upon the state of the Calcutta press, seems to imply that the actions 
of public servants at that presidency are amenable to its jurisdiction. But 
though the censorship is removed, and wisely removed, the responsibility of 
editors is, for that very reason, augmented rather than lightened. A slight 
inspection of a file of Calcutta papers, would convince any one that, with 
all the latitude recently indulged to them, they deal sparingly in those official 
attacks, which seem so much to the taste of our author. In truth, no 
civil or military duties could be discharged, beneath the terrors of such an 
inquisition. 

Amongst the sketches contained in these volumes, there is a full-length 
one of an officer, shadowed under the name of Colonel Scovell. It is 
evidently taken from life, but deformed by the exaggerations, with which all 
unpopular characters are usually delineated, when they sit for their likeness 
to those who have been habituated, from some real or fancied grievance, to 
contemplate them with disgust. .After a description of his dress and person, 
and some broad hints that his promotion was the result of connexions with 
men in power, and of a most grievous prostitution of patronage upon an 
object the most undeserving that the whole service could have supplied, it 
goes on thus 

There was a long debate, amongst the influential part of the general stafi^ re- 
lative to his ultimate disposal. At length, it was determined to send him to 

■■—pore, which being very remote, his errors and imbecility were the less 
likely to brought to the notice of superior authority. A sealed press and 
a strong party in the ministry were his securities ; if the force he commanded 
were badly disciplined, the periodical movements of corps would afford them 
opportunity of recovery in other stations ; if individuals suffered from his pre- 
judices, which were notorious, who was to bear their appeal, when the chanf- 
nel by which it was to be made was himself f Open mutiny was the last thing 
on earth to be ^pected f and, in short, as Scovell anisr be provided for, every 
objecdon bec^el^t when wdighed against ihw oyierpowering necessity* 

And sb he'cgme to -^^--^pore, and ^mains there,— a monument of the par- 
Asiai. Jour. N.S. V ol. 9. No. 3(5. 2 O 
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version of patronage, and a living record of the blindness, the folly^ the cul- 
pable neglect of duty, in those who have permitted it. 

But the imbecility of Colonel Scovell could never have produced his noto- 
riety: it is more^ prominent characteristics which mark out a man from the 
crowd fama aut infamtd ; and if they partake of his inherent littleness, they 
may not be the less noxious in their efiects. A small reptile may bear a sting, 
the venom of which is mortal. 

Much has been said in support of the secret-report system, and much has 
been said and written against it. ** In the army,” says a periodical writer, 

it is a standing regulation, that an Inspecting-Gcneral, and indeed that every 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a regiment, shall make periodically, confident 
Hal communications upon the merits, the habits, the degree of proficiency in 
his profession, the manner (good or bad) of performing his duty, and so forth, 
of every officer under him ; it being considered essential to the well-being of 
the service, that the personal character and conduct of every officer should be 
conveyed to head-quarters, and there understood. Undoubtedly, this system 
vests in officers commanding regiments and districts an enormous discretionary 
power, — ^namely, that of whispering away the reputation of men, who have no 
means of defence against caprice or calumny, and who thus may be secretly 
ruined in the opinion of those on whom their fortune depends, without their 
guessing at the hidden cause of their exclusion from every mark of favour. A 
heavy responsibility, indeed, rests upon the possesaors of such tremendous 
means of mischief ; and if detected in foul play, they will be ruined.” 

A man in high rank once said — ** It requires a strong hand to pluck us ; we 
are too well fledged.” And so Colonel Scovell found it ; — his missiles, charged 
with secret destruction, ejected their aim, — in more than one instance with a 
success fatal to the victim driven to despair ; but still Colonel Scovell lived, 
and prospered. 

But all this was not sufficient to procure for him the extensive notoriety he 
enjoyed. There were, indeed, some who called these official loving-kindnesses 
by the ungentle name of guilt ; — but these might have been committed by a 
man in the same position, who, in other respects, had the characteristics of 
an able officer, and he would never therefore have stood out from the mass, 
in the broad and marked attitude of Colonel Scovell. There required a sin- 
gular combination of mental traits, to render an individual at once the terror, 
the abhorrence, and the profound contempt, of all within the sphere of his 
influence. The latter feeling was unmingled in the bosom of those only who 
were far beyond the reach of his tender mercies. 

Colonel Scovell is married, but, as bis wife has the misfortune to be half 
English, he has been separated from her some years, and soothes the autumn 
of his days in the pure retirement of an Indian Zenanah. To this state of 
domestic existence, probably, may be traced the peculiar tone of his conver- 
sation. That military skill is essential in an officer occupying a position so 
prominent as his, is a fact too obvious to be denied ; but even the absence of 
that qualification is less to be regretted, than that his manners should be pre- 
eminent only in grossness as his morals in vileness. From his convivial par- 
ties the young officer retires in disgust, be he as little scrupulous as he may, — 
and the novice from England in indignation and abhorrence. Happily for In- 
dian society, license of conversation is now confined to an infinitely small 
proportion of the worn-out veterans of the army, and even these do not ven- 
tinre if In the presence of officers of a certain standing. But that the com- 
nimi^of a large' force should stand out conspicuous amongst bis inferiors 
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chiefly by the unequalled atrocities of his language,<^that his eicample should 
avail beyond all power of precept to lead astray the ignorant and inexperienced, 
is a fact no less appalling in itself than reflective of shame on those superior 
authorities who connive at its existence. Colonel Scovell possesses one grand 
source of power and influence. His extravagance is limited by the indulgences 
of the table ; — beyond these his economy is as if dictated by a cadet’s neces- 
sity ; — consequently his wealth has accumulated beyond all ordinary calcula- 
tions. 

How far the influence of the golden shower extends, is recorded both ** in 
tale and history.” Therefore the purer the government, the more constantly 
will its vigilance be exerted to guard against the employment of any function- 
aries whose necessities may render them accessible to that corruption. The 
commanders-in-chief of the Indian armies are generally officers of His Majes- 
ty’s service, whose competence may be unquestionable as far as distinction in 
their profession can confer it ; but their lives having been spent in spheres 
widely unlike that in which they are to play so responsible a part, it follows 
that their knowledge of the distinguishing peculiarities of that army whose 
welfare is in their hands, must be gathered from the officials who surround 
them. If, therefore, one of these should be a necessitous spendthrift, whose 
wants compel him to accept the aid proflored by the astute, who regard him as 
the machine to work their will, — if the profferer should be such a man as Co- 
lonel Scovell, whose chief mental pleasure is the gratification of private and 
personal malice, — is it miraculous that many honourable have been disgraced, 
— many upright ruined, — in a land too where none dares exclaim, in the vehe- 
mence of his honest indignation, — “ A curse on these unclean ?” 

If a voice so weak as the feeble one which is now essaying to be heard in 
free and just England, could hope to reach those with whom alone lies the 
power of redress for the future, — even if restitution for the past be impossible, 
— its best energies should be spent in the prayer, — “ Purify the government 
offices / Remove the evil which there ventures to stalk abroad at noonrday /” 

We can afford no more extracts from the East- India Sketch Book; 
but we have inserted the above military portraiture, as a specimen of what 
a newspaper would be, were it a picture-gallery, as the author evidently 
wishes it to be made, for the reception of caricatures so hideous. A sealed 
press, it is true, has sheltered many a Colonel Scovell ; but how many, at 
the same time, has it sheltered, who have been most undeservedly disfi- 
gured by traits equally disgusting? Command of all kinds is an unenviable 
prerogative. It places a man upon an elevation, from which he is sun’cyed 
by those below through those false and refracting lights, that distort and 
darken every lineament and magnify every mole or speck into deformity. 
Every glass, that is pointed towards him, presents its object through a thick 
incrustation of prejudice, or wounded pride, or disappointed expectation. 
No doubt, there are Colonel Scovells in India, and if it be true, that the 
secret- report system exists to the extent described by the author, such beings 
will continue to plague and dishonour the army. It is a system that ought 
not to exist at all ; for it is twice cursed ;-^ursing those who act upon i^ 
and those whom it oppresses. But the encouragement of private reports 
from the native officers, of their Europedn superiors, is not only a criminal 
violation of the regulations of tlie service, but the disruption of the stlroi^- 
est holdings of the Indian army. That subtle and mystic link, wfaioh unites 
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^ke sepoy to his British oommanders would be soon snapt asunder) were 
the General Saih** to encourage similar oommunications. A specido 
case, therefore, of these practices, if substantiated, as they might be, by 
an adequate weight of evidence, would bring down the severest penalties 
upon the head of the delinquent. The life of a military man, in India, is 
always beset with too many incommodities, and exposed to too many adver- 
sities, to expect of him the tolerance of so hateful an aggravation. 

On the other hand, he is removed from the reach of many temptations. 
Rarely does it happen, that he can obtain the credit of a month's pay from 
the obsequious money-lenders, who foster the extravagance of the civilian. 
At every step, he learns a lesson of privation and hardship. Little courted 
by society, he is a stranger to its blandishments ; and the world leaves him 
" leisure to be good." The young civilian, in the meanwhile, from the 
moment he places his foot on Indian ground, finds himself in the receipt of 
a handsome income. His first appointment probably fixes him in the 
family of a superior, whose allowances equal the pay of a whole regiment. 
He becomes the inmate of a dwelling, from which nothing that ministers 
to luxury and ease is excluded. It is here that be imbibes the first rudi- 
ments of that improvident profuseness, which becomes in after-life the 
great torment of his existence. His income sinks under his growing love 
of dissipation. The native assistant watches his opportunity, and proffers 
the aid, at the moment when it will be received >vith the least scruple as to 
the conditions annexed to it. At length, it becomes his habitual resource ; 
till, year after year, his burdens increase in a fearful ratio, and the coun- 
try, which industry and frugality would have rendered a mere thoroughfare 
to the enjoyment of wealth and its blessings at home, becomes his prison 
and his grave. 

A few traits occur, now and then, in the work before us, of the Eura- 
sians, or half-castes ; — a class," the writer observes, despised almost 
emulously by Europeans and natives ; the peculiarities of their birth uniting 
them at once with both nations, whilst they are separated by the strongest 
lines of demarcation from each." But he over-rates the numbers and the 
hardships of this race. For our own part, we conscientiously believe 
that they are not reduced to a state either of political degradation or of moral 
abasement. Great pains have been taken to convince them that they are 
treated with injustice, in their exclusion from civil and military appointments. 
It is the age for asserting rights ; and as soon as they caught the spirit of 
the times, they bestirred themselves to call meetings and manufacture peti- 
tions. But in all countries, civil disabilities are entailed by birth, and it 
is a general theory, which has received the sanction of the oldest residents 
in India, that the intermixture of blood has limited both the corporeal and 
intellectual stature of the race, whom it is the fashion of the day to regard 
with commiseration. 

Yet the female Eurasians constitute a large portion of the married women 
at up-country stations. Many of them are united to persons of respectable 
eonditidn, in both services, at the presidencies; and for the most part, they 
perform- the part of wives with tolerable effect. They are wonderfully 
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doolie to the affectations and airs of the sex nothing can be more unmean* 
ing than the eternal simper that plays on their lips, and their love of finery 
and baubles is, we are persuaded from long observation^ constitutional. 
We have seen them hanging almost in speechless rapture over a box of 
newly-imported millinery, and entranced, as in a celestial vision, amidst 
the folds of a fresh assortment of French silks. They are the first pur- 
chasers, on all occasions, when a new inventory of modes is offered for 
sale. But it would be cruel to visit them with an austere criticism, when we 
advert to the unhappy circumstances of their maternity and their country 
education ; for it is the good fortune of a few only to be educated in Eng- 
land. Native women, it must be recollected, of the higher class, are never 
the mothers of children by Europeans. They are generally of the lowest ; 
frequently menials of the most degraded description, ignorant of every 
moral obligation, and exercising the faint glimmering of the little reason 
that falls to their share in acts of petty fraud and cunning. It is to the 
guardianship of these beings, that their unhappy children — the children too 
of European gentlemen — are left for the first ten or twelve years of their 
lives. They are then sent to an establishment for young ladies at Calcutta 
or Madras/* where the little they learn is exactly that, which every thinking 
man would wish his wife or daughter to unlearn as speedily as possible. 

Upon the whole, %ve have been pleased with these volumes, though in a 
far less degree than we expected. There is too much bitterness of feeling 
throughout them, where state-matters are discussed, and which is so di- 
rectly traceable to individual resentment, that the satire is almost harmless. 
Some of the romantic sketches are absolutely flat and insipid. The work is 
evidently the production of a young author, enamoured of what is called 
the intense mode of writing. This affectation betrays him, upon some oc- 
casions, into a redundancy of phrase, which overlays the good sense dif- 
fused through his pages. There is a prose and a poetical side on which 
almost every subject may be surveyed. The danger of habitually viewing 
things through a prismatic medium, that reflects hues which do not pertain 
to them, is that of becoming insensible to the simple attributes of truth ; and 
he who has accustomed himself to such a mode of treating matters, which 
are not susceptible of poetic colouring, will find, after all, that, like the 
bourgeois gentilhomme^ he has been talking prose all his life-time without 
knowing it. 
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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

In a work* just published at Paris, and which is now before us, 
M. Klaproth has investigated the results of the late M. Champollion's 
labours on Egyptian Hieroglyphics, in a manner so full, clear, and satis- 
factory, as to furnish a distinct view of the subject, and an accurate sum- 
mary of what has been done in this matter, as well as an outline of what yet 
remains to be accomplished, in order that the progress already made in 
decyphering some of these signs may lead to a really useful result. 

The office could scarcely have fallen into more competent hands. The 
philological knowledge of M. Klaproth is so vast, the tongues he has mas- 
tered are so numerous, that the hyperbolical compliment bestowed by 
Cowley upon Wotton is almost the language of sober truth when applied 
to M. Klaproth : 

Who had so many languages in store. 

That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 

The detection of errors and false notions, in any department of science, 
is so much knowledge actually gained ; by divesting tlie subject of hierogly- 
phics of a prodigious mass of error, and presenting it in its true character 
and proportions, the author of the work under consideration may, there- 
fore, be said to have added very materially to our stock of knowledge in 
tliis branch of archaeology. 

In a paper printed in our sixth volume,t and which was furnished by 
M. Klaproth, this gentleman gave a sort of epitome of his present work, 
which is constructed on the principles there laid down: its object being, as 
he states, to fix the opinion of the learned upon the extent of the progress 
hitherto made in decyphering the graphic monuments of Egypt." 

M. Klaproth shows that, prior to the discovery by Dr. Young of what 
are termed the f hone tic hieroglyphics, M. Champollion, like most persons 
who devoted their attention to the study of Egyptian cryptography, had no 
idea that the signs represented letters or sounds. Dr. Y oung's discovery, 
and the aid afforded by the Rosetta stone, diverted him, however, into a 
new course, which has enabled him to enlarge our means of interpreting 
the hieroglyphics to the utmost limit, we fear, which is practicable. The 
sanguine temper of M. Champollion hurried him, indeed, into the most 
extravagant notions as to the extent of his means of interpretation. He 
fancied that the major part of the hieroglyphical texts were phonetic, not 
ideographic ; consequently, with the help of certain canons arbitrarily laid 
down, he professed to give off-hand translations of inscriptions and papyri ; 
his discoveries were successively’ promulgated to the world, and received, 
we are sony to say, in this country with greedy credulity. M. Klaproth 
palliates this eagerness to be deceived by observing, that although the autho- 
rity for these readings was not given, they were eagerly assented to, because 
it was supposed that the author would not fail to justify them at a future 

* > Critique d« Tnvauz de feu M. ChampolUoii. sur lei Hiiiqglyphcf ; per Mr. J. Kla« 
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period. This important point, however, namely, the phonetic or alphabetical 
character of the hieroglyphics, has never been demonstrated by M. Cham- 
pollion ; and if, as there is every reason to believe from ancient authorities, 
especially Clement of Alexandria, those signs are mostly ideographical 
symbols, we are as far olF as ever from being in a condition to read 
“ hieroglyphical texts." 

But supposing it could be clearly demonstrated that the texts consist of 
phonetic hieroglyphics, that is, that each sign stood for a letter or sound, 
it is necessary that the value of these signs should be ascertained and fixed ; 
for as the vowels (in the cartouch proper nrfmes) are commonly omitted, and 
the letters are not always arranged in the same order, if a sign sometimes 
stands for B, sometimes for M, and sometimes for T, it is obvious that we 
should otherwise never be sure of the exact word. 

Supposing, however, all these difficulties to be got over, there still 
remains," as our author observes, and will always remain, a difficulty 
which genius itself cannot overcome," namely, to discover the meaning of 
the words when translated from the signs. The words belong, of course, 
to the ancient Egyptian language, and this language is unknown to us ; the 
Coptic, which is a relic of the ancient Egyptian, adulterated with Greek 
and Arabic and vitiated by time, is itself a dead language, and exists only 
in some fragments of a translation of the Bible and lives of the saints. In 
these works, all pagan expressions relative to the ancient superstitions of the 
country, — the very terms necessary to elucidate the hieroglyphics, — ^were, of 
course, carefully avoided by the pious editors of those Christian works. 

Such is the Coptic language, the only resource we have to enable us to 
understand the hieroglyphic inscriptions, supposing them to be all phonetic, 
accurately read and completely decyphered." 

The course which M. Champollion adopted, in translating texts, was 
this: he rendered the signs into words, according to his table of values, 
which are by no means satisfactorily established, and which he varied arbi- 
trarily ; these words, furnished by him arbitrarily with vowels, were then 
translated through the medium of the Coptic language, and this last process, 
which, if fairly and scrupulously employed, would be wholly unsatisfactory, 
was managed in so loose and vague a manner, — senses being attributed to 
Coptic words which they cannot bear, others being assigned to them conjec- 
turally, — that not the slightest confidence can be placed in the results he 
professed to deduce from his experiments, which by such a process might be 
made to yield any thing required. M. Klaproth, in fact, accuses M. Cham- 
poliion, and distinctly proves his charge, of giving to the unknown signs 
the value most convenient to himself, and of constructing the veiy language 
in which he wished the inscription should be written." 

In his Observations on the Phonetic Alphabet," M. Klaproth shows 
the uncertainty which prevails throughout all the readings of M. Champol- 
lion, as well as certain liberties most unjustifiably taken with the text. The 
original hieroglyphics, which are exhibited in the work before us in very 
elegant types, are compared with the renderings, and it is clearly shown 
that M. Champollion has rendered them differently in different cases, often 
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in opposition to his own laws that the freedoms taken with the Coptro 
language are such as to make that language speak any meaning : in short, 
that there is nothing certain, nothing credible, but the translations of the 
cartouches, tlie point from whence M. Champollion set out. 

As an example, not the strongest, of the vague niamner in which this 
Egyptologist proceeded in his interpretations, wc take, at random, his 
explanation of a group of four hieroglyphics, which, he says, denotes 
king of an obedient people;” being an abbreviation of the phonetic group 
yielding ^king,’ andacharacter purely symbolical, the a laborious 
insect. • 

<‘The first objection,” observes M. Klaproth, which occurs to this 
specious demonstration is, that it nowhere appears that the word ^/;i, which 
M. Champollion would have pronounced souteuy ever had the signification 
of ^ king’ in the Egyptian language. Nothing like it is found in ancient 
authors ; on the contrary, we know, from the historical books of the He- 
brews, that Pharoah was the title of the kings of E^pt. Syncellus like- 
wise informs us that the general name of all the kings of that country was 
Pharoah. Julius Africanus, cited by Eusebius, attests the same thing. 
The only term for kingi in the Coptic language, is ouroy and with the 
article, piouroy pourOy or fouro.* Another diSculty which presents 
itself is this, that if the root sin signified ' king,’ it could not be found in 
the group in question, which consists of s and /, but there is no trace 
of 

The Egyptian mythology of M. Champollion is of the vaguest and most 
uncertain character. We might perhaps expect that he would find in tlie 
hieroglyphics names of deities hitherto unknown to us, but we had a right to 
look for more correspondence between the hieroglypMcal and recorded attri- 
butes of those we did kndw. M. Champollion was, we believe, but an 
indifferent classical scholar, and was even indebted to others for his transla- 
tions from the Greek. 

A decided proof of the inefficaoy of M. Champollion’s reputed discove- 
ries is, that he has been unable, with the help of them, and with the aid of 
the Greek and demotic translations, to make out the hieroglyphics on the 
Rosetta stone. He has merely cited a few groups and very short passages. 
If his system was a sound one, the Rosetta inscription would naturally be 
the first to the test of which he would be desirous of bringing it; if other- 
wise, he would naturally shun it. 

Upon the whoJe, without entering further into the* subject, we recom- 
mend this volume strongly to the attention of English Egyptologists and 
antiquaries, as one which will afford them a firm footing for tlieir future 
exertions. 

• In the tnunlAthm of the N. T. the word Is iirrarlably rendered by pouro. Other Coptic 

l^V>Vgiqg.totlie same root, aretlovro, * queen s' ariewro# 'kingdoms}* sroMiw, 'toielgn.* 
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M. DE CHEZY. 

A MONTH had scarcely elapsed^ after we had recorded our sentiments of 
sincere grief at the premature death of two of the brightest ornaments of 
oriental literature in France, ere a third was added to the dismal cata- 
logue, — M. dc Chezy, of whose biography we subjoin a few particulars. 

Antoine Leonard de Chezy was born at Neuilly sur Seine on the 15th 
January 1773. His father, Antoine de Chezy, was inspector-general of 
bridges and highways, and assisted in the construction of the celebrated 
Pont de Neuilly, the plan of which had been traced by Peronnet. He left 
a widow and two sons, ivlio were brought up in Germany, with their 
mother, a woman of superior understanding. 

The subject of this notice was educated at the Polytechnic School, which 
has had the glory of giving to France so many men of remarkable talents. 
Upon leaving that institution, he devoted himself to the study of Arabic 
and Persian. In 1798, he was chosen to accompany the army of the 
East, as it was termed, to Egypt, as interpreter, "with other pupils who had 
acquired the oriental tongues. Sickness, however, prevented his joining 
the expedition, and he remained in France. In 1800, he was appointed, 
in a subordinate capacity, to the department of manuscripts in the Library at 
Paris, where a happy inspiration,'* to use the words of his great master, 
the Baron de Sacy, of which he made at first a profound secret,** impelled 
him to Sanscrit literature, and secured to him the fame of being the first 
purveyor of its treasures to the learned of that country. 

If the acquisition of the Sanscrit tongue be esteemed difficult at the pre- 
sent day, the impediments were at that time almost insuperable, especially 
in France. Wilkins, Colebrooke, Wilson, and Haughton, had not yet 
smoothed the thorny paths of Sanscrit learning in England ; and in France, 
the only helps were the superficial works of P. de St. Barthelcmy, and a 
few imperfect outlines of a grammar. With the aid of these, however, 
and stimulated, perhaps, by domestic vexations, which made some powerful 
diversion of mind necessary, M. dc Chezy devoted himself with a sort of 
temerity*' to the study of the sacred language of the Brahmins: with what 
success his translation of Sacoontala will declare, which occupied his atten- 
tion till within a few months of his death. 

Upon the restoration of the Bourbons, the French government, at the 
suggestion of the Baron dc Sacy, founded, in 1815, two profes.sorships, 
one of Chinese, the other of Sanscrit, in the Royal College of France, 
which were filled by two individuals whom the Baron must be proud to call 
his pupils, the first byM. Abel-Remusat, the last by M. de Chezy. The project 
of founding these professorships, from which France has deservedly reaped 
both benefit and renown, was opposed by the late M.Langles, and it is 
a singular fact, that this secret opposition was disclosed to M. de Chezy, 
by a letter of M. Langles to the French minister falling into his hands, in 
the confusion of the hundred days, in 1816. This discovery was not with- 
out its effect on so sensitive a mind as M. de Chezy*s. It is pretty well 
AsiaiJourn, N.S.Vol. 9. No. 36. 2 P 
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known that a considerable degree of bitterness and animosity subsisted 
amongst the orientalists of France down to the death of Langles^ in 1825. 

Upon the decease of this personage^ the post of Keeper of the Oriental 
MSS. in the Royal Library became vacant, as well as that of Professor of 
Persian in the School of Living Languages. M. de Chezy, who had re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of Honour in and been enrolled, 

in the following year, amongst the members of the illustrious Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, seems to have confidently reckoned upon 
filling the former po$t> to which he was recommended not only by eminent 
qualifications, but by having frequently officiated as the substitute of M. 
Langles in his double functions, and by his having been attached to the 
royal library for a period of twenty-four years. The post of conservateur 
%vas, however, given to M. Remusat, for what reason or through what 
influence is unknown; and M. dc Chdzy was appointed to the professorship 
of Persian. ** His wishes,*' says M. dc Sacy, were not equivocal ; his 
claims were incontestable ; they were, however, overlooked. This mistake 
on the part of the government, might have been excused, and besides, from the 
eminence to which !M. de ChC'zy had exalted his name, he might, perhaps he 
should, have regarded it with indifference. It was otherwise, however ; 
and, unhappily, the disappointment embittered the remainder of his days, 
and probably deprived literature of some work, with which, in a more 
tranquil frame of mind, he might have enriched it.** 

The star of M. Remusat was in the ascendant, and upon the retirement 
of the Baron de Sacy from the station of President of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris, of which M. de Ch^zy was one of the earliest members, M. 
Remusat succeeded him. 

It is melancholy to think of the pangs which these supposed mortifications 
inflicted upon one, who seems, from a variety of testimonies, to have been 
of a disposition as tender and benevolent as it was modest and unassuming. 

M. de Chezy,** says an informant, ** was one of the kindest and most 
amiable Frenchmen I have ever met.** Fidcle et tendre are the epithets 
applied to him by his venerable master, Dc Sacy. Although disease and 
vexation may have saddened his heart,** observes M. Naudet, ** they did 
not sour his character. The effusions of friendship were, to him, a neces- 
sary, a consolation ; resentment, if he had any, was an inconvenience, 
as it were something foreign to his nature. He was kind and affectionate 
from inclination, always devoid of envy, upright and sincere.'* 

From the funeral oration of the personage whose w'ords we have just 
quoted, the learned president of the Institute, we extract the following 
eulogium on the intellectual character of M. dc Chezy : ** Learning was 
to him a kind of poesy. The vivacity of his imagination, the sensibility of 
his soul, disposed him to identify himself, by the closest sympathy, with 
the brilliant and fanciful inventions of eastern genius ; and poetic sentiment 
not unfrequently enabled him, by a species of divination, to resolve the 
greatest difficulties, arising from its delicate and daring combinations of 
ideas; difficulties which would have foiled the utmost skill of the mere 
grammarian. Hence it is that he was qualified to transfuse into his felici- 
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tous translations the delicacy, the splendour, and the sweetness of the 
Indian Virgil. What a charm, what a power there is in a study which 
delights us ! How it lifts us above besieging ills, and even sometimes makes 
us forget their very existence ! Knowing, as we do, how long M. de 
Chezy complained of an infirmity under which he was gradually sinking, 
we could not help wondering how it was that, in his state of bodily suffer- 
ing, his mind could entertain such pleasing inspirations ; how he could dif- 
fuse so much freshness and amenity over those faithful copies of the master- 
pieces of a poesy so graceful and so gay, whilst incessantly oppressed and 
absorbed by decaying health and the contemplation of approaching death. 
His last pages on Sacooiitala are but a few months’ old ; they were his 
last diversions from the dark presentiments which tormented him : they were 
like the flowers which blossom about a tomb.” 

We subjoin, in conclusion, a passage from the funeral oration of the 
Baron de Sacy, on account of its striking and impressive character : 

WJiere shall T find words to express the sentiments of grief and anguish 
which oppress my thoughts and harrow my feelings, in the presence of this 
grave, about to close for ever over one who, for more than forty years, 
cherished a fdial attachment towmrds me, and whose loss has inflicted the 
keenest wound of all upon a heart, deeply smitten alreadybystrokes which have 
succeeded each other with unexampled rapidity, and with scarcely the inter- 
mission of a single moment! Chanipollion, Remusat, Saint-Martin, Sedillot, 
and you especially, faithful and affectionate Chezy, members of a family 
whom a community of tastes and studies kept so long associated with him 
whom you loved to regard as your head, and who enjoyed in your fame 
and success the precious fruits of a soil, the culture of which had been con- 
fided to him by Providence ! in how short a space have you been all mowed 
down, and he alone remains, standing in the midst of ruins, aghast at the 
awful silence which reigns around him, and so absorbed in the magnitude of 
his losses, as to be almost insensible to the eager and soothing consolations 
oftbred to him by those, wlio were once your fellow-disciples, and are now 
partakers of his deep afilietion !” 

The death of M. dc Chezy took place the latter end of August last, in 
the sixtieth year of his age. 

His works are not numerous. He published the Persian poem of 
Mejnoon and Leila; and in 1831, he printed, under the name of 
Apud^^ an extract and translation of the century of erotic verses, by the 
poet Amaru. He has likewise published a Theory of the &loka^K\T Sans- 
crit heroic metre. His principal work is Saconialay Drame Indien^ 
puhlie dapres le Manuscrit de la Bibliotheque du Roiy avec une Tra~ 
duction nouvelle ei des NolesJ* A few days prior to his death, he com- 
pleted the transcription of the Dhourtla Samdgamay a Sanscrit drama, the 
manuscript of which has been placed in the hands of M. de Sacy, and will 
probably be printed. It is expected that an analysis of the Rdmdyana will 
be found amongst his papers; he frequently mentioned it, and had under- 
taken to revise it this winter. 

• Hb own name laUnlied, the word cAea being rendered by the corresponding word apui. 
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SCENES IN THE MOFUSSIL. 

No. I. — Cawnfork. 

Although to many of the readers of the Asiatic Journal the foreign 
names of places and things, adopted by European residents in India, must 
be familiar, yet, for the benefit of eountry gentlemen, &c. it will be necessary 
to explain and translate such words as the Mofussil^ which cannot fail to 
puzzle and perplex uninitiated ears. The Mofussil is a term applied to 
the provinces ; all the places, inhabited by Europeans, beyond the presi- 
dency, are called Mofussil stations, and the residents are entitled Mofus- 
sillites ; but as there is nothing invidious or disrespectful in this term, 
those who may have barbarized a little during their seclusion in wilds and 
fastnesses are styled, jiar distinction^ ‘^jungle wallahs." I never could 
make out the precise meaning of the word wallah ; it is usually translated 
‘ fellow ;* but to the natives of India, who apply it indiscriminately to all 
sorts of persons, trades, and professions, it does not convey the idea which 
we attach to this expression in England. 

Cawnpore is one of the principal stations of the Mofussil, and is situated 
upon the right bank of the Ganges, about 900 miles from Calcutta. It is 
seldom that this cantonment has received common justice from its dcscribers, 
the duty being rather annoying ; military men, who, except upon service, 
usually object to the toils and tasks of their profession, dislike it because 
they are, what they are pleased to style, harassed by inspections, field-days, 
drills, committees, &c. &c. Those w'ho do not clmose to avow the real 
cause of their disgust, complain that it is dusty and hot ; but these are dis- 
advantages which it must share with all the stations within some hundred 
miles, while they are more than counterbalanced by the numerous enjoy- 
ments afforded by its superior size and the number of its inhabitants. With 
the exception of the Ganges, which rolls its broad waves beside the British 
lines, nature has done little for Cawnpore ; but the sandy plain, broken 
occasionally into ravines, which forms its site, has been so much embel- 
lished by the hand of man, that an unprejudiced person, not subjected to 
the miseries of field-days, will not hesitate to say that it possesses much 
picturesque beauty. The garrison consists of a European regiment of 
dragoons, and one of native cavalry ; several battalions of infantry, horse, 
and foot; one King's, and three Company's regiments of infantry; a major- 
general in command ; and the numerous staff attached to the head-quarters 
of a large district. There are few civilians, two judges and two collec- 
tors, with their assistants, comprising the whole of the Company’s civil 
servants (the aristocracy of India), who arc stationed at Cawnpore. These 
personages, having far better allowances, and being settled in one place for 
a longer period, have handsomer houses, more numerous trains of servants, 
fUid live in better style than the military residents; but the difference at 
Cawnpore is not so remarkable as at many other stations, on account of the 
high rank, and consequently the large incomes, of many of the officers 
belonging to tlie garrison. Two or three indigo-planters in the neighbour- 
hood complete the grande monde of Cawnpore; but there are other British 
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Tesidenisy who form a second circle, the owners of shops and farms, coach- 
makers, bakers, and tailors, to whom it must be a much more desirable 
place of abode than a smaller station, since it affords them the advantage of 
society. A solitary individual, belonging to a class which is not considered 
visitable in India, must feel peculiarly isolated : though he might be inclined 
to stoop to a lower grade, excepting where there is a European regiment, 
he cannot find associates from his own country; and even an intimate 
acquaintance with the language could scarcely enable an Englishman to feel 
any gratification in a companionship with Hindoos or Moosulmans, though 
of a rank superior to his own. 

One objection made to Cawnpore is its want of concentration ; the lines 
of the various regiments straggle to the distance of five miles along the 
river’s bank, and it is deemed a hardship to travel so far to visit a friend : 
but the scene is thereby agreeably diversified, and the compounds (a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese word campania), which surround the bungalows, 
are larger than could be the case if its limits were more circumscribed. 
Many of these compounds are beautifully planted, and have a very park- 
like appearance, particularly during the rainy season, when the cultivated 
parts of the plain have put on their green mantle. The prickly pear is 
greatly in request for fences, and the tall pagoda-like aloe, with a base 
resembling the crown of a gigantic pine-apple, frequently intervening, 
forms a magnificent embellishment to the plantation. The houses at Cawn- 
pore are, with very few exceptions, cutc/ia, that is, built of unbaked mud, 
and either choppered (thatched) or tiled ; but they are, generally speaking, 
extremely large and commodious. The plans of bungalows are various, 
but the most common consist of three centre rooms; those opening on the 
front and back verandah being smaller than the one occupying the interior, 
which is called the hall ; these rooms communicate w'ith three others, much 
narrower on each side, and at the four corners are bathing rooms, taken off 
the verandah, which stretches all round. The centre, and largest room, 
has only the borrowed lights permitted by eight, ten, or twelve doors lead- 
ing out of the surrounding apartments : these doors arc always open, but 
some degree of privacy is obtained by a curtain attached to each, of a sort 
of gauze-work, formed of bamboo split very fine, and coloured green ; these 
also serve to keep out tlie flies, while they admit air and all the light con- 
sidered necessary by an Anglo-Indian, who seldom allows a single ray to 
penetrate into his sanctum sanctorum. Many of the Cawnpore houses 
are splendidly furnished, the chairs, tables, and sofas being of valuable 
wood, richly carved, with cushions and coverings of damask : but the 
absence of curtains, pictures, and looking-glasses, which harbour too many 
musquitos and other insects to be introduced with impunity, and the bare- 
ness of the walls, whose sole ornaments consist of lamps in glass shades, 
detract from the general effect. The floors,, which are of chunam (finely 
tempered lime), are covered, in the first instance, with a matting, and in 
the second, with a setringee, a peculiar manufacture of the country, of an 
exceedingly thick texture, and usually woven in shaded blue stripes; or with 
calico printed in Brussels patterns, and so closely resembling a carpet as to 
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deceive all save practised eyes. This forms the general decoration of tlie 
houses in the upper provinces ; and as it may appear to Europeans to be a 
very indifferent substitute for our worsted manufactures, it may be necessary 
to say a few words in explanation. With a little care, this apparently fragile 
material will last three years ; for as the servants never enter the house with 
their feet covered, and the boots and shoes of the male residents or visitors, 
not being much used for walking, are lighter and less destructive than those 
intended for pedestrians, comparatively little damage is done to the floor- 
cloth. The bungalow will require a new chopper, and a general repair, 
once in three years, and when this^ takes place, new cloths are put down. 
At Mirzapore, a native city between Benares and Allahabad, there is a 
manufactory for carpets, which are scarcely if at all inferior to those of 
Turkey : but this fabric is too thick and w'arm for Indian w'ear, excepting 
during the cold season. The exterior ofa bungalow is usually very unpictu- 
resque, bearing a strong resemblance to an overgrown barn ; the roof slopes 
doAvn from an immense height to the verandah, and whatever be the cover- 
ing, whether tiles or thatch, it is equally ugly : in many places the canton- 
ments present to the eye a succession of huge conical roofs, resting upon low 
pillars ; but in Cawnpore the addition of stone fronts to some of the houses, 
and of bowled ends to others, give somewhat of architectural ornament to 
the station. The gardens rank amongst the finest in India. In consequence 
of their being so many settled residents, they are much cultivated and 
improved; all the European vegetables, with the exception of broad beans, 
come to great perfection during the cold season, and the grapes and peaches, 
which are not common to other stations, are particularly fine. The pine- 
apple docs not grow in the upper provinces, but the mangos, plantains, 
melons, oranges, shaddocks, custard-apples, limes, and guavos, are of the 
finest quality. These gardens, intermixed with forest trees, give Caumpore 
a very luxuriant appearance ; it is an oasis reclaimed from the desert, for all 
around wastes of sand extend to a considerable distance. In the centre of 
the cantonments, and on the highest ground, are two stone buildings of a 
very imposing exterior, — the assembly-rooms and the thcaire ; the latter, a 
long oval, surrounded by a colonnade of pillars of the Homan Doric order, 
though ornamental to the station, is not very well adapted jx) the purpose 
for w'hich it w'as intended : a horse-shoe form would have been better suited 
for the accommodation of an audience, for the spectators, who arc seated 
in the back rows of the pit (there are no boxes) have little chance of hear- 
ing what is going on upon the stage. Beyond the theatre, the road leads 
to the race-course, which is approached by a long avenue well planted on 
either side, and well w atered during the dry season. This avenue forms 
the evening drive, and at sunset it is thronged with carriages of every des- 
cription, and equestrians mounted upon all sorts of horses. Chariots, 
barouches, brichtskas, and double phaetons, fresh from the best builders of 
London or Calcutta, appear amid old coaches, old sociables, ricketty lan- 
daus, Aggies, stanhopes, tilburies, and palanquin-carriages, the latter not 
unfrequently drawn by bullocks, and all in various stages of dilapidation, 
for no one in India cares about being seen in a shabby vehicle ; those which 
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have borne the wear and tear of the jungles for many a long day are still 
deemed fit for service at Cawnpore^ for there is little of that false shame to 
be found amongst the Indian community, which is productive of so much 
mortification and privation at home. The equestrians present an equally 
incongruous appearance,— the tall English charger, the smaller but hand- 
some offspring of the Company’s stud, and the graceful Arab, prance along 
by the side of the wild horses and shaggy ponies of native breed. The 
course, as it is termed, skirts a wide plain bounded to the right by the 
native city, which, though possessing nothing worthy of a visit, forms a 
pretty object in the distance, its mosques and pagodas peeping from the 
summit of a woody ridge. The plain also affords a busy, and to a 
stranger’s eyes, an interesting scene. Groupes of natives are to be seen 
seated round their fires, cooking, eating, or singing after a repast, while 
the stately elephant, and strings of home-bound camels, loaded with forage, 
look like giant phantoms as the twilight deepens. The mixture of foreign 
and familiar objects at Cawnpore, to a person newly arrived in India, is 
very singular. In smaller stations, it is impossible ever to forget that we are 
far from home ; but here, surrounded by Europeans, and beguiled by the 
throng of English-built carriages into the idea that we are in some old accus- 
tomed spot, the sudden appearance of a camel or an elephant, or a fantastic 
groupe of natives, seems quite startling. Upon one evening in the week, 
the course is deserted for the band of the King’s dragoon regiment, which 
is assembled in a convenient place near the riding-school, and it is upon 
these occasions that the illusion is the most perfect. The equipages arc 
drawn up two or three deep in a circle, many of the equestrians dismount, 
and lounging from carriage to carriage, converse with the inmates of each : 
we forget for a short period tliat we are exiles, but as the night darkens the 
charm is dispelled. Returning homewards, the cries of jackalls burst upon 
the ear, and lights glaring between the trees in the compounds display 
domestic arrangements which savour strongly of a foreign land : troops of 
servants arc to be seen carrying covered dishes from the cook-room to the 
house, and hookah-badars, seated on the ground in the open air, are 
employed in making preparations for their masters’ enjoyment of the fra- 
grant weed, with its accompaniments of rose-water and otiicr costly appen- 
dages of the chillum. We can no longer fancy ourselves in England, but 
the scene is animated and pleasing, and when arriving at our own abode, 
we find the bouse lighted up, the table laid, and the servant in attendance, 
were it not for that home-sickness of the heart, from which comparatively 
few Anglo-Indians are exempt, we might be content with a lot cast on the 
plains of Hindoostan. 

There are two regular chaplains on the establishment, but Cawnpore is 
destitute of a church : no engineer officer will undertake to erect one for 
the sum offered by government, and in these'days of cutting and clipping, 
no one feels willing to subscribe towards a building which, all agree, it is 
the bounden duty of the gentlemen in Leadenhall Street to provide for their 
poor servants. The service, under these disadvantageous circumstances, ia 
performed alternately at each end of the cantonments, the riding-school of 
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the King’s dragoons being given up on one Sunday; and a small bungalovir 
near the infantry lines, in which marriages and christenings are performed, 
being appropriated in turn to the dwellers in the neighbourhood: neither 
will accommodate the whole of the station at once. I'his state of things is 
really disgraceful to Cawnpore, and unless some very active engineer officer 
should be appointed, and exceedingly vivid representations made of the 
grievance, it is likely to continue, for money seems to become scarcer in 
India every day. 

Cawnpore, though usually a gay station, is, of course, subject to the 
vicissitudes produced by the fluctuating state of Indian soejety. It cannot, 
however, be so much affected by party-spirit, or the indisposition of lead- 
ing residents to enter into amusements, as smaller places, and amongst so 
many families, an agreeable circle must always be found. In its best days, 
the entertainments arc various, and suited to the different seasons; and 
notwithstanding the difficulty which is always found amid amateurs to 
settle the play,” the theatre is generally opened once a month, even during 
the hot winds. The performances are of course very unequal, depending 
frequently upon extraneous aid. It is no uncommon circumstance to re- 
quest the attendance of the Roscius of some distant station, and the arrival 
of the star” secures a full audience. The house is very elegantly fitted 
up, the benches in the parterre being provided with handsomely* carved 
backs ; while all the other ornaments are particularly chaste and appro- 
priate. It is very easy of access, several doors opening on the verandah ; 
these outlets, however, though convenient and necesaary to secure the cir- 
culation of air, arc unfavourable to the transmission of sound ; but altoge- 
ther there can scarcely be a prettier scene than that which is afforded by 
this bright saloon, when crowded by officers decked in gay uniforms, and 
interspersed with parties of well-dressed ladies, who, however, bear a small 
proportion to the beaux, for independent of travellers and occasional visi- 
tants, it is seldom that there arc more than forty belonging to a certain rank 
who are attached to the station, and this is considered a large number out 
of Calcutta. Much taste and talent is usually displayed in the scenery and 
dresses, and with one drawback, the performance of female characters by 
the fiercer sex, the Cawnpore theatricals are really delightful. Though 
sometimes an ambitious aspirant may insist upon tearing passion to rags in 
lofty verse, such exhibitions are comparatively rare ; light farces and gay 
comedy are usually preferred, both by the actors and the audience, and the 
whim and humour frequently displayed would do credit to veteran stagers. 

Outside of tt^, theatre, the carriages and servants in waiting form a 
singular scene; palanquins, buggies, and vehicles of all descriptions are 
Iffought into requisition ; half the attendants compose themselves to sleep, 
while the other half are smoking ; but when summoned, they vie with their 
brethren in London in creating bustle and confusion, each thinking his own 
hohour implicated in keeping up the consequence of his master. 

After tim play, it is customary to end the evening with a supper and ball 
at the neighbouring assembly rooms ; the tables are laid out, and the khid- 
|;|iiutghars^ washing the movements of their masters and mistresses, place 
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themselves behind their chairs, and produce plates, knives, forks and glasses, 
— a singular custom in the upper provinces, where those articles are scarce, 
and where the guests at large parties are invited to come camp-fashion,’' 
that is, to provide their own spoons, &c. The Cawnpore assembly-rooms 
are extremely handsome ; those apartments devoted to dancing and the sup- 
per are built in the Anglo-Indian style, being divided down the length by 
two rows of pillars, leaving a wide space in the centre ; sofas are placed 
between the pillars, and floods of light stream from the wall shades and 
the chandeliers. The floors are boarded, no common circumstance in 
India, where the depredations of the white ants are so much dreaded. 
None, save those who have danced upon a mat, covering a chunam floor, 
can truly appreciate the luxury of boards, and the English belle, swimming 
through a quadrille on a warm summer evening, can form no idea of the 
fatigues which her Indian friends are undergoing, while performing the same 
evolutions upon a clay ground, the tlicrniometer up to a hundred, and in 
a perfect atmosphere of musquitos. That dancing altogether should not be 
banished from the Company’s territories by universal consent, seems very 
surprising; yet so perverse is the human disposition, that an amusement the 
least calculated for the climate, is the most popular all over India. When 
other music cannot be procured, drums and fifes are introduced, and imagi- 
nation can scarcely conceive the variety of torture to which the unhappy 
dancer is subjected. The natives look on in surprise, wondering that the 
saibs should take so much trouble, since professional persons arc to be hired 
in every bazaar to perform for their amusement. 

But to return to the ball-room at Cawnpore. Upon state occasions the 
whole compound is lighted up ; an operation in which the natives delight, 
and which is performed by driving bamboos into the ground, and fastening 
a small chiratt^ (an earthen lamp) to each : these cressets aflbrd a very 
bright light, and when they are numerous, and the night is dark, they have 
a splendid eflect. Strangers are directed to private houses on party nights 
by the illuminations in the neighbourhood, and when there is a very large 
assembly, the dusky countenances and white drapery of the attendants, who 
flock in multitudes to the spot, are never seen to so much advantage. Be- 
sides the coachmen, grooms, running footmen, palanquin and torch bearers, 
each person takes one servant, and those who affect state two or three, to 
vvait upon them during the evening, and ns the superior domestics dress 
very splendidly, they perform no inconsiderable part in the pageant. 

During the cold season, all the infantry corps, forming the garrison of 
Cawnpore, usually encamp upon a wide plain in the vicinity, for the con- 
venience of better ground for the performance of military evolutions, than 
is to be found in the cantonments. An Indian camp affords a very striking 
and curious spectacle, and though the admixture of trees adds much to its 
beauty and heightens its effect, yet when, as at Cawnpore, it arises in the 
midst of an uncultivated desert, the singularity of the scene it presents com- 
pensates for the loss of the more pleasing features of the landscape. Re- 
gular streets and squares of canvas stretch over an immense tract, each 
Tepment is provided with its bazaar in the rear, and far beyond the Ikies, 
Jowr. N.S.Vol.O. No. 36. 2Q 
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the almost innumerable camp-followers of every description form their 
bivouacs. The tents of the commanding officers are indicated by small 
red flags ; but in no place is it so easy for strangers to lose their way, there 
is so much uniformity in the several avenues, and the natives make such 
strange havoc of English names, than an hour may be spent in wandering 
before the abode of a friend can be found. All the mofussillites arc accus- 
tomed to spend a large portion of their time under canvas, and in conse- 
quence of the necessity of providing a moveable habitation, there are few 
tents which do not boast more comfort than can be easily imagined by those 
who are only acquainted with an European marquee : all arc double, the 
interior and exterior covering being about a foot and a-half apart; those 
which are double-poled contain several commodious apartments, and are 
furnished with glass doors to fit into the openings. 'Fhey are usually lined 
with some gaily-coloured chintz ; the floors are well-covered with setrin- 
gees, and tl\ey have convenient space enclosed at the rear by kanauis (a 
wall of canvas) for out-offices and bathing-rooms. Moveable stoves arc 
sometimes provided for the cold weather, but there is a better contrivance, 
inasmuch as smoke is thereby avoided, in an imitation of the Spanish 
hrassero : a large brass or copper basin, in common use, called a chillum 
chee^ mounted on an iron tripod, is filled with red wood embers, and fuel 
thus prepared, without having the deleterious effect of charcoal, diffuses a 
genial warmth throughout the tent, and is very necessary in the evening ; 
for though, during the cold season, the sun is still too fierce at noon-day to 
confront without shelter, as soon as its rays arc withdrawn, intense cold 
succeeds, a sharp piercing wind sweeps along the plains, and the thermo- 
meter sinks below the freezing point. The transition is so severe between 
the heat of the day and the frost of the night, that European dogs can only 
be preserved from its effects by the addition of \\ arm clothing. Every 
evening, at sun-set, the servant, who has the care of the canine race, equips 
each animal with a (piiltcd coat, which is taken off in the morning. These 
rapid and striking changes are extremely trying to delicate constitutions, and 
there can scarcely be any thing more disagreeable than a stale of affairs of 
constant occurrence, namely, exposure at one and the same time to a hot 
sun and a bleak wind. 

Under the noontide glare, the white walls of an extensive camp stretched 
over a bare and sandy plain, are exceedingly painful to the eyes, but in 
the twilight, and at night, it assumes a romantic aspect; innumerable fires 
arise in every direction, horses picketed, camels and bullocks reposing in 
groupes, present endless varieties of forms, all softened or exaggerated by 
the deepening shadows, or flickering lights. 

The artillery stationed at Caw'npore, horse and foot, are sufficiently nu- 
merous to form a camp of their own, which occupies another plain of vast 
extent beyond some very wild ravines. Upon reviews and grand field-days, 
it is usual for the commandants of all the corps to give public breakfasts in 
turn, and these military spectacles rank amongst the most characteristic 
and spirit-stirring amusements of the East. All officers, whether upon leave 
'or at .Cawnpore on military duties unconnected with field displays, such as 
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witnesses on courts-martial^ &c. are expected to attend; wherefore the 
ladies are always sure of a gallant escort of beaux, not actively engaged in the 
toils of the day. Many parties proceed to the field on horseback, attended by 
sjfces on foot, well armed with spears, in order to ward off the attacks of loose 
chargers, who after throwing their riders run wild over the plains ; a fre^ent 
occurrence where natives congregate, mounted upon the most vicious animals 
that ever submitted to the rein. Some of the ladies are conveyed upon 
elephants, but the majority go in carriages, which are drawn up at a conve- 
nient distance from the scene of action. The neighbouring city sends forth 
its multitudes on horseback and on foot, on camels, or in vehicles of native 
construction, and the sandy wilderness literally swarms with life. To the 
beautiful precision of peaceable military evolutions, succeeds the mimio 
war. The shock of contending battalions, the charge, the dispersion, the 
rally, and the retreat : squadrons of cavalry tear up the ground with their 
hoofs, loud roars the red artillery," and now with their shining panoply 
glittering in the sun, and now obscured by clouds of dust, the assailants and 
the assailed appear and disappear like some vision raised by an enchanter's 
wand. At tlie breaking-up of the field-day, the invited guests gladly 
adjourn to the less intellectual part of the entertainment; dressing tents are 
provided for the ladies, who shake off the morning's dust, and repair their 
charms, by re-arranging the hair, and re-smoothing tlic drapery. The gen- 
tlemen also make a brief toilette, and then the bugle summons to breakfast. 
To unaccustomed eyes, nothing can be more surprising than the spacious 
saloons thrown open upon these occasions for the reception of company. 
I remember once losing my way in the intricate passages connecting the 
apartments of a tent, fitted up for the accommodation of a large party of 
ladies. 

An Indian breakfast is allowed to be an unrivalled repast, and it is to be 
found in as full perfection in the midst of a desert, as when spread upon 
the princely boards of the city of palaces. Indian servants never permit 
their masters to regret Ihc want of regular kitchens; all places appear to be 
the same to them, and our dejennis d la fourchetie^ in camp, could not 
bo surpassed in the land of cakes. Fish of every kind, fresh, dried, 
pickled, or preserved, or hermetically sealed in tin ; delicate fricassees, risolles, 
croquettes, omelettes, and curries of all descriptions ; cold meats and game 
of all sorts; pates, jellies, and jams from London and Lucknow; fruits 
and sweetmeats ; with cakes in endless variety, splendidly set out in china, 
cut glass, and silver, the guests providing their own tea-cups, plates, &o. 

There are races at Cawnpore during the cold season, and as they have 
been long established, they generally afford good sport. These races form 
a very amusing scene, the male spectators, with few exceptions, appearing in 
masquerade, for the object being to divest the meeting of all military shew, 
the young men endeavour to imitate, as nearly as their wardrobes will per- 
mit, the dress and appointments of English country gentlemen, farmers, 
and even rustics : rather a difficult achievement, where there is so little op- 
portunity of keeping up a stock of plain clothes, and where young men, not 
anticipating the necessity of assuming a peaceable character, have neglected 
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to provide themselves with a fitting disguise. Ingenuity is racked to find 
substitutes for the coveted garments ; happy nre those who possess a single- 
breasted coat, topped boots, and corduroys ; round hats and jockey-caps 
arc at a premium, and native tailors arc employed to manufacture fac-similes 
of irticouth garments from all sorts of materials. Many of the gentlemen 
ride their own matches, and there is generally n very amusing meUe^ in 
which all descriptions of horses are entered, and which affords the greatest 
sport to those lookers-on not interested in the favourites. Prodigious quan- 
tities of gloves and lavender-water are lost and won by the ladies, and 
ruinous consequences too frequently result from the more serious transac- 
tions of the betting-stand. Gambling is one of the great evils of Indian 
life ; and though much more limited in its extent than in former times, it is 
still productive of debt, difficulty, and disgrace to numbers of heedless young 
men. In Cawnpore, it is sometimes carried to a very dangerous extent ; 
more particularly at those seasons when there are few balls and parties to 
divert the attention of idle youths from cards and dice : and at those periods 
the want of a public library is also severely felt. The supply of books is 
seldom equal to the demand ; for though there are numerous clubs established 
in the various corps, and a few private collections belonging to the resi- 
dents, the Avorks which arc to be found in all are chiefly of a light and 
desultory description. Books of instruction and reference are rarely to be 
purchased or borrowed, and however anxious young men may be to make 
themselves acquainted w^ith the natural productions of India, or to study its 
political history, they must remain destitute of the means, unless they can 
afford to send to Calcutta or to England for the necessary materials. Had 
the government established libraries at the head-quarters of every district, 
a trifling subscription from the temporary residents would have sufficed to 
keep them up, and the advantage to young men of a studious turn would 
have been incalculable : but there are no facilities given for the acquisition 
of knowledge, and it must be picked up under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances. This, with the exception of Mhow, where a library has 
been established, is the case in every part of the Bengal presidency ; and 
when the extreme youth of the cadets who are sent from school to fill up the 
vacancies of the Indian army, and their want of opportunities for improve- 
ment after their arrival, are taken into consideration, the highly intellectual 
state of society throughout liindostan, must excite surprise. A church and 
a well-fumished library alone are wanting to render Cawnpore as delightful 
a residence, as an eastern climate and military duties will permit. It has 
hot the reputation of being unhealthy, though in the rainy season it slmres 
with other stations the prevalent diseases of fever and ague, and being the 
high road to the frontiers, many travellers pause on their journey, after 
having received the seeds of their disorders in distant places, to lay their 
remains in the crowded cemetery of Cawnpore. During the hot winds, it is 
burning, stifling, smoiliering ; but all places liable to this terrible visitation 
(the simoom and sirocco of travellers* tales^ are equally scorching, and in 
some districts the blasts from the gaseous furnace, from which the plague 
must emanate, blow all night, whereas at Cawnpore they subside at sun-set. 
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Persons, newly arrived from England or Calcutta, may deem Cawnpore 
a semi-barbarous place, since wolves stray into the compounds, and there 
are bungalows in which the doors, destitute of locks or handles, will not 
shut; but the arrivals from out-statiuns, dwellers in the jungle, companions 
of bears and boars (biped and quadruped) look upon it as an earthly para- 
dise. It is well-supplied with every article of European manufacture neces- 
sary for comfort, or even luxury, though it must be confessed that they are 
frequently too high-priced to suit subalterns’ allowances. The bazaars are 
second to none in India ; beef, mutton, fish, and poultry being of the finest 
quality: vegetables of all kinds may be purchased by those who have not 
gardens of their own, there being a sufficient demand to induce the natives 
to cultivate exotics for the market. In addition to the shops ke])t by Euro- 
peans, there are many warehouses, filled with English and French goods, 
belonging to Hindoo and Moosulman merchants ; and the jewellers are 
scarcely inferior to those of Delhi. Cawnpore is celebrated for the manu- 
faeture of saddlery, harness, and gloves ; though less durable than those 
of English make, the cheaj)ness and beauty of the two former articles re- 
commend them to the purchaser; and the gloves oifor a very respectable 
substitute for the importations from b'rance. Prints of fashions supply the 
niantua-makers and tailors with ideas, and as tliere is no lack of materials, 
the ladies of Cawnpore arc distinguished in t!io Mofussil for a more accurate 
imitation of the toilettes of London and Paris, thnii can bo achieved at more 
remote stations. Indeed, the contrast between the female residents, and their 
visitants from the surrounding jungles, is often extremely amusing. 

The river’s bank affords some very fine situations for bungalows, and the 
inequality of the ground offers many advantages to those in the interior of 
the cantonments. The roads arc kept in good order, and ns they stretch 
along thick plantations occasionally relieved by glimpses of European 
houses, or cross the broad ])aradc-grounds and other open tracts, the bits of 
native scenery, a small inoscjue, a pagoda, or a well, peeping from the trees; 
the long alleys of a bazaar, and the open sheds of numerous artizans, pre- 
sent so many pleasing combinations, that the eye must be dull of perception 
which cannot find nn infinity of beauty in the various drives and rides. 
Lucknow, the capital of the neighbouring kingdom of Oude, is only a 
few marches distant from Cawnpore, and forms a favourite excursion, more 
especially whenever any particular festivities arc going on at the court. In 
the proper season, hunting-parties are also frequently made to look for tigers 
and wild hogs in the islands of the Ganges, or amid the deep jungles of its 
opposite shore. 
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ON THE THREE PRINCIPAL RELIGIONS IN CHINA. 

The history of the errors of mankind constitutes an essential branch of 
the history of the human mind. Whatever may contribute to illustrate the 
latter cannot be a: matter of indifference, and the investigation of its eccen- 
tricities is not one of the worst expedients we can employ to attain that 
end. Those great and universal errors, which are dignified wdth the name 
of religions, those moral and theological opinions, which have, at difierent 
periods and amongst different nations, taken root and flourished with more 
or less pow'cr and permanency, afford a subject by no means unworthy of 
the attention of the philosopher, who, having, by the force of reflection, 
securely reached the harbour of truth, surveys, with a sentiment not wholly 
devoid of pleasure, the vulgar still tossed about on an ocean of fallacies. 
These fallacies, moreover, although they may not be so ingenious and so well 
combined as has been sometimes supposed, possess, at least, a fund of in- 
terest and a certain degree of intrinsic merit. Man, although not always 
so rational as he is presumed to be, is, however, still more rarely so stupid 
an animal as he has been often imagined. Superstitions, apparently the 
most puerile and ridiculous, have not un frequently a basis, which is 
sometimes, indeed, difficult to be discovered. The time has gone by when 
pious Europeans beheld with horror, in the allegorical representations of the 
gods of India, Satan and his imps usurping the homage due to the Creator, 
and deplored, with an honest simplicity of heart, the blindness of the idola- 
ters supposed to be abandoned to so abominable a worship. Since we have 
become better acquainted with these many-headed and many-armed fi- 
gures, they are no longer regarded as monstrous effigies of the enemy of 
mankind, but as harmless though extravagant emblems, concealing from the 
vulgar, but revealing to the initiated, physical or moral truths, and opinions 
of a sublime theology or abstract metaphysics. 

It is through w'ant of attention to these considerations, that the Chinese 
literati have constantly indulged in virulent declamations against the votaries 
of Shakya and of Laou tsze. Had they been content, in their numerous 
writings, with reproaching the Buddhists and the Taou szee sect with adopt- 
ing a system of theology and morals, less adapted than tliat of Confucius 
to the constitution of the empire, no one could have censured their zeal or 
refrained from participating, to a certain extent, in their opinion. The 
Jesuit missionaries at Peking, who studied the philosophy of the Chinese, 
restricted themselves, almost exclusively, to the doctrine of Confucius, and 
their attention was wholly absorbed by the sect of the literati, of whose pre- 
judices they in some degree partook. A few of the best informed of those 
missionaries bestowed a hasty glance upon the writings of Laou tsze, Hwae 
nan ts35e, Chang tsze, and others, some of whose detached expressions, and 
a few translated fragments of whose writings, appeared, notwithstanding, 
calculated to inspire the liveliest curiosity. Those ancient authors, and the 
moderns who have developed their doctrines, being neglected by the literati, 
who did. not comprehend or who mistook them, were equally neglected by 
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Europeans, wlio, without having read them, boldly ascribed to those authors 
the most false and extravagant opinions : they were materialists, atheists, 
nihilists, astrologers, magicians. What philosophy, consequently, could be 
looked for from such writers ; and if the texts they have left us are obscure 
and beset with difficulties, was it not the shortest and simplest course to lay 
them entirely aside, and consider them as non-entities? This was the ap- 
proved method of proceeding down to our own time. 

The philoso))hica] and theological systems, which have been current in 
China, deserve, however, in many respects, to be more fully investigated, 
and we shall endeavour to subject to examination the three principal ones, 
namely, those of Laou tszc, Confucius, and Shakya Mooni. 

The doctrine of Laou tsze is called in Chinese iaou^ * reason,* ^ doctrine,' 

* the way*/7arr excellence. What it teaches is termed laou (aouj *thc doc- 
trine of the doctrine.* Its founder was born B.C. As we have given 

a short account of the life of this philosopher,* it is unnecessary to repeat the 
details hero. Ijaou tsze composed several works, particularly the Taou tih 
kingy a work of considerable importance, but very difficult to be under- 
stood, which contains a variety of disquisitions on ethics and metaphysics. 
In tliis work the following remarkable passages occur, which have been so 
often cited by the missionaries; Taou, or ‘ Reason,* produced o?ie ; one 
produced two; two produced three; three produced at// things." And 
again, elsewhere : He, who is as it were visible, and who cannot be seen, 
is named K ; he, who can be understood and who speaks not to the ears, is 
called//^; he, who is sensible and who cannot be touched, is named We'ix 
in vain do you interrogate your senses respecting these three ; your reason 
alone can resolve your doubts, and it will tell you that they compose but 
one." Such singular texts naturally prompt a wish to be more perfectly 
acquainted with the Taou tih king, the antiquity of which is of itself no small 
recommendation. It would lie desirable that the Ijatin version in the library 
of the Royal Society should be published, which was executed by a mis- 
sionary who devoted his whole life to the study of the language and litera- 
ture of China, and which must, in every respect, be preferable to any 
translation that could be made in Europe. 

Laou tsze had several disciples, amongst whom the Taou szee delight 
to include Confucius. It is certain that the latter, after an interview with 
him, declared to his disciples, who pressed him to say what he thought of 
him, that Laou tszc resembled a dragon;** by which ambiguous reply, — 
not, however, to be interpreted in Chinese, but in a favourable sense,— he 
avoided delivering an explicit opinion. But if it be difficult to determine 
the precise sentiments of the prince of the literati respecting Laou tsze, his 
opinions of the sect itself are more easily ascertained. It is a great mis- 
fortune,** he observes, in the hun yu (Vol. 11. c. 16), to follow false sects." 
The word e iwan, which Confucius uses in this passage, denotes, accord- 
ing to the commentator Chang, the Yang shey who, like the Epicureans, dis- 
cover virtue and good in private advantage ; and the Mih she, whose out- 
rageous severity of morals recognizes those only as virtuous who sacrifice 


« See vol. vi. p. 82. 
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themselves for the happiness of others. From the former, adds the com- 
mentator, originated tlie Taou kea sect (the followers of Laoii tszc) ; and 
from the latter, that of Fith keU (or the Buddhists), who still subsist. The 
opinion of the literati, therefore, is that Confucius, in the passage cited, 
had in view the sect of Laou tsze, the future degradation of which he fore- 
saw, though he found nothing to condemn in the principles of the master. 
The passage in the 8 zee ke she hea^ which some affect to consider as proof 
that Confucius received lessons from Laou tsze, appears by no means con- 
clusive on this head : He (Confucius) came to the kingdom of Chow to 
consult Laou tsze respecting ceremonies,’* says the author of that work. 
Since Confucius, at the date of this visit, was young, and Laou tsze had 
for a long time discharged the functions of grand master of ceremonies, it 
appears natural enough to consider this as a mere visit of business, and it is 
hardly probable that, in a single conversation, Laou tsze had time to ex- 
pound his doctrine to Confucius and to make him a disciple. 

The sorcerers, or those who addict themselves to magic, do great injustice 
to Laou tsze, in selecting him as their chief, and in considering him as the 
author of their absurdities. They pretend that he applied himself to en- 
chantment, in order to deduce therefrom the means of curing diseases, and 
that he has left precepts on this subject. According to them, he taught that 
there are five elements or principles in the human body, fire, earth, metal, 
water, and wood ; and they have adulterated his biography with the ridicu- 
lous fables which are related in the life of Laou tsze already referred to. 
Some literati, however, arc of opinion that Laou Is/e was always ignorant 
of the absurd art of the enchanters, but that certain addle-headed indi- 
viduals, who came after him, interpolated passages in his works, for the 
convenience of sanctioning their fooleries by the authority of this eminent 
philosopher. In their opinion, Confucius, who survived Laou tsze six years, 
would not have been silent regarding so palpable an aberration from the 
principles of wise antiquity, and would nut have refrained from denouncing 
magic and magicians, for he was one who could not be accused of base 
complaisance or culpable timidity. 

If we examine the matter closely, we shall easily perceive that Laou tszc 
was not properly the founder of a new system of philosophy, but rather the 
restorer of doctrines which constituted the basis of the ancient Chinese 
mythology. The traces of a subtile system of metaphysics are distinguish- 
able in all the ancient texts, and the allegorical veil which sometimes shrouds 
it is so slight and thin, that it scarcely requires lobe raised. The origin of 
the M^orld and the grand operations of nature arc therein referred to rational 
causes. The language in which these notions are expressed is commonly 
mysterious and obscure, but without any admixture of fabulous notions, or 
of any myth which discovers a consecutive sense, and appears to have had the 
slightest consistency in the mind of the people : for it is neoess^y to distin- 
guish carefully those figurative modes of expression, the unavoidable use of 
which in the^ matters gives rise to no misapprehension of consequence, and 
aiii intentional contrivance to veil a dogma or to decorate a legend. The 
i^al worth of allegories reveals itself; whereas it often requires the aid of 
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tradition, in order to obtain a positive certainty respecting the true origin of a 
mythological tale. 

The formation of the universe was unanimously attributed, by the philoso- 
phers anterior to Confucius, to an intelligent and almighty being, called by 
them TaoUf or ‘Reason.’ Although incorporeal itself, this Reason formed 
the world oat of nothing, as a spring can fill up a void space. It was 
immense, without beginning or end, or, as one author expresses it, “with- 
out morning or night.” It extended itself from heaven to earth, and through- 
out all parts of space, yet its extreme tenuity rendered it impalpable. It 
comprehended the two principles, the small and the great, light and dark- 
ness, the weak and the strong. The stars are indebted to it for their lustre, 
the mountains for their height, the abyss for its depth ; it is that which 
causes quadrupeds to walk, birds to fly, the celestial bodies to move. It 
was its own foundation and its own root. It is intimate nature, or the 
essence of things, the grand pinnacle, or grand principle, the lord, the 
sovereign who directs all the actions of the universe. It was one before 
the creation of beings, and it contains /hree in one. One of the names 
of the sovereign of heaven is the Great One, The Great Pinnacle is 
intelligent and divine, as the saint who comprehends all things, illuminates 
all tilings, sees all things, can perform all things, thinks all things, moves all 
things. The two principles are not spiritual and intelligent: it is the 
Reason, the incomprehensible being above the two principles, which has 
intelligence and spirituality. The two principles are subject to a multitude 
of reciprocal actions ; but what is the being which impresses them ? — the 
intelligent and spiritual being; he it is who is the prince or lord of the crea- 
tion. “ Before chaos, which preceded the birth of the heavens and the 
earth, there existed,” says Laou tsze, “ one sole being, immense and 
silent, immoveable, yet always active, without ever changing. This being 
may be regarded as the mother of the universe. I know not the name of 
the being, but I designate liim by the word Reason,** “ Forced to give 
him a name,” adds the same philosopher, “ I call him Great,** The 
Reason is the intimate essence of all things : it has neither beginning nor 
end. The universe verges to an end ; but this Reason has none. Invariable, 
prior to the birth of the universe, it was without name, but always existing. 
The name of Rca.son is the only one which the sage can give it ; yet he 
calls it Spirity because there is no place where it is, or wdiere it is not; 
Truthy because there is nothing false in it/ Principlcy in opposition to that 
which is produced or secondary. Tliis being is veritably one. It sustains 
the heaven and the earth, and has not itself any sensible quality. It is said 
to be pure in respect to its substance ; reason, with reference to the order 
which it has established ; nature, in relation to the force which it has given 
to man, and which resides in him ; spirit, in regard to its mode of action, 
without limit and without end. It is sole and self-existent. When w'e wi.sh 
to designate it by numbers, we call it unites when by substance, 'nothing ; 
when we speak of its agency upon beings, "wc naon|p it reason ; when wc think 
of its marvellously subtle essence, we denominate it spirit; w'hen we speak 
of its creative and productive energy, we term it purity ; and combining 
Asiat, Jour, N.S. Von. 9. No. SO, 2 R 
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tjiese five species of ideas in a single expression^ we give it the name of 
Reason, The Reason is the substance of the heavens : we cannot hear it^ 
nor see it, nor describe it by speech. What we hear, and see, and express 
by words is not it. There is no avenue to reach it, no aperture to sec it. It 
has no substance winch could be represented, uo form which could be taken 
hold of. Thought cannot attain it ; words cannot penetrate it. The pro- 
duction of all things that exist cost it nothing, and in re-absorbing all things 
into itself it would acquire no increase. Every thing is double ; every thing 
has its like in the heavens and on the earth, amongst beings ; the Reason 
alone has no equal. A single potter may manufacture a thousand vessels ; 
but there never was a vessel that could either make or destroy the potter. In 
like manner, the Reason suffices for the formation of all beings, but there is 
no being that could make the Reason, or cause it any detriment. 

The aforegoing is a faithful summary of the opinions of the ancient Ciii- 
nese and of Laou tszc respecting the First Cause ; the repetitions arise from 
anxiety to preserve the Avords of different writers, all concun ing on the same 
point. Amidst the efforts of an intellect which strives to exalt itself to a 
height which human intelligence is incapable of attaining, it is impossible to 
overlook one well-determined idea, strongly conceived and powerfully 
expressed, — ^that of a being supremely potent, intelligent, and creative. 

There remains, indeed, a question of considerable importance, namely, 
whether the philosophers, who thus expressed themselves, had conceived a 
well-defined idea of God, as of a being distinct from the Avorld he had 
formed and from the matter he had produced. The ambiguity Avhich is inse- 
parable from the use of certain words relative to emanation, and the produc- 
tion of tilings, Avould leave us in a state of perplexity, if it were necessary 
to affirm positively that the Chinese were deists or JSpinozists ; although a 
variety of circumstances would make the balance incline to tlie latter opinion. 

Although the definition of the Supreme Reason be extremely Avell-deter- 
mined in the Avritings of the ancient philosophers of China, all that relates 
to the human soul, its principal faculties and its destiny, is much less so in 
their doctrine. Man is a microcosm; the universe is man on a large scale : 
this is all Ave find positively stated on this subject. Human reason is the 
reason of the universe. The holy man, or the sage, by eminence, is like the 
Great Pinnacle, and spirit as he is. He is the first of all beings. II is 
spirit is one Avith the heavens, the master-work of the Supreme Reason, a 
being perfectly unique. These expressions are constantly employed in the 
ancient books, but they leave doubts as to Avhat Avere the sentiments of their 
authors relative to the immateriality of the soul, its free-Avill, and its immor- 
tality. Intellect was incorporeal before the formation of the heavens and 
the earth ; no one knoAvs to what it referred. When the tAvo principles, 
produced by the Great Pinnacle, had commenced operation, corporeal 
shapes appeared. An impure or troubled spirit produced animals; the 
purer formed man. The soul of man, sensitive as well as rational, is a 
celestial being. I'he corppreal tenement is a terrestrial production. The 
soul re-enters the class from whence it Avas generated, and t!ie body returns 
to whence it came. Amidst this disunion, how can the me (identity) be 
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pr^rved ? This is a question addressed to himself by the Chinese author 
from whom this psychogony is borrowed. The saint imitates heaven, con- 
forms to natural affections, is not confined by vulgar customs,' nor seduced 
by other men. Heaven is his father ; the earth his mother. The two 
principles are the stuff of which he is formed ; time is the chain by which he 
is made to follow on ; his purity is a celestial quietude ; his repose a terrestrial 
firmness. When the universe exists no longer for him, it is death* When 
all things arc in conformity with him, it is life. Repose is the abode of the 
soul, as the absence of all quality is the property of the Reason. Hence 
that famous dogma of philosophical inaction, so much recommended* by 
Laou tsze and his early followers, and so ill-understood by more recent 
authors, who have affected to discover in it the principle of apathy, of the 
monastic and contemplative life, and of the strangest anomalies of conduct. 

The sacerdotal s|)irit, which, throughout early antiquity, converted opinions 
into creeds, and philosophy into theology, has never had any inducnce in 
China. What was elsewhere made the object of mystical ceremonies, of 
symbolical representations, and of a sort of institution called initiation, was 
there discussed freely and without mystery. It must not be concluded from 
hence that there were no fables in China, and that the whole nation was an 
aggregate of sagos, with cultivated understandings and minds exempt from 
credulity. Those very works, from whence we have extracted judicious and 
sensil>lc opinions, and observations almost invariably rational, offer occa- 
sionally also, though indeed rarely, absurd notions respecting numbers, 
imaginary relations of physical, sidcral, and physiological agencies, the vir- 
tues of simples, the effects of mysterious arts, alchemy, astrology, divina- 
tion, magic. But a trait peculiar to the Chinese is, that all these false 
sciences arc retraced by them to the principles, good or bad, of their cosmo- 
gony. A man may fly in the air, or obtain the draught of immortality, if 
he can penetrate the secrets of the Reason. Genii, demons, the unicorn, 
the phoenix, and dragons, which are its emblematic animals, are all referred 
to the theory of the successive or reciprocal action of the two principles. If 
there be some symbols in the midst of all this, if these expositions are 
mixed with a few fables, we may be assured that the fables are altogether 
extrinsic, and that the symbols belong to foreign systems. 

It is very difliciilt to assign with precision the period when the purely 
philosophical doctrine of the Supreme Reason began to be transmuted into a 
form of worship. We have seen that the greater part of the notions, which 
still form the basis of this religion, are referable to the earliest historical 
traditions of the Chinese, and are closely connected with the philosophical 
systems of the literati themselves. At all events, without now going back 
so- far as the Three August Ones and the fabulous Ten Periodsy which it 
is customary to place anterior to the reign of Fuh he, it is well to observe 
that, in that of Hwang te, we find in the rebel Che yew a person attached 
to the doctrine of the Kwei and the ShiHy or the good and bad genii. 
Shaou haou, the third before the great Y aou, is vehemently suspected of 
the same errors : the literati, moreover, do not fail to assert that, under his 
government, innocence, candour, and integrity were extinguislied in, the 
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breasts of most men. It is^ nevertheless, clear that the belief in genii 
was checked or interrupted in the reigns of Chhuen heo and Te ko. 
No mention is made of it in those of Y aou, Shun, and Y u ; and scarcely 
any trace of it occurs in the first two dynasties. The literati allege, how- 
ever, that certain recluses, inhabiting the gorges of the mountains, addicted 
themselves constantly to superstitious practices, evoking good genii, con- 
tending with the bad, and striving to become shiny or good genii them- 
selves ; as the Taou szee continue to do down to the present day. It is 
added, that several wicked emperors of the Hea and Shang dynasties, and 
particularly Kie and Shew sin, devoted themselves to magic and practised 
superstitious rites in honour of spirits. But these accusations, the proofs of 
which cannot be now furnished, appear rather to form a part of the grand 
system of the Chinese literati, which consists in regarding the errors of the 
understanding as inseparable from the weaknesses of the heart, and to 
believe, or affect to believe, that no one can be vicious and corrupt w'ithout 
being a fool. It is by no means improbable that some princes, plunged in 
dcbauchei'y and crime, and wearied, besides, by the incessant representa- 
tions of the literati, may have adopted a system which its followers might, 
through policy, accommodate to their inclinations. History teaches us that 
the most impious princes have been sometimes the most credulous of man- 
kind, and that magic has been the cherished error of those who boasted of 
having no rational creed : as if the wicked alone had a right to be dissatis- 
fied with the established order of the universe, or that, at least, they were 
the only persons whose interest it was to plunge it into disorder. 

Considering tl)e constant custom of the domineering literati of China, 
who never fail to malign the memory of emperors, when, deserting the 
routes traced by Yaou, Shun, and other heroes of middle antiquity, they 
adopted or favoured the E itcafty or false sects, it is singular enough to 
find them exalting to a level with the greatest princes. Woo wang, the 
warrior king, founder of the Chow dynasty, who might, perhaps, have 
been at heart untinctured by the superstitions of the magicians, but who 
marked the commencement of his reign by a ceremony well calculated to 
bring them into repute. 

The 8hang dynasty had sunk in the person of Shew sin, and the people, 
when delivered from the tyranny of this wretch, rejoiced at having 
escaped from the yoke of the kweiy or demons, who ruled them in the per- 
sons of this prince and his ministers. Woo wang, in their estimation, was 
one of the beneficent shin, raised up in order to restore them to happiness. 
Far from combatting this growing prejudice, the founder of the Chows 
thought he ought to take advantage of it> and one of the first acts of his 
new government was to declare that he was about to make war upon Che 
evil genii. But as the latter were proof against the weapons of men, he 
determined to raise an army of shiny or beneficent spirits, the command of 
which he gave to Tsze ya, his principal general. This Tsze ya was a shin^ 
or genius, who, in order to attain a superior rank to that which he occupied 
in the spiritual hierarchy, had feared not to expose himself to the chances of a 
new transmigration, and to. the risks which a bad education and the con- 
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euiTisncc of accidents to which human life is liable, would oblige him to 
incur. By great good fortune, he was re-horn of virtuous parents, who 
renewed in his mind betimes the sentiments of virtue with which it had pre- 
viously been embued. Forty years of study, under the genii of Mount 
Kwau lun, had ripened this happy disposition to perfection ; and at length, 
the genius Tsze ya, appointed commander of the imperial troops, had 
attacked and overthrown the dominion of the demon Shew sin, and no one 
ought to be more fit to continue in the invisible world what he bad so well 
commenced in the world of sense. This is what was promulgated respect- 
ing general Tsze ya; and these were the superstitious notions, which 
Woo wang thought himself justified in suffering to germinate in the minds 
of his subjects, and from which the Taou szec subsequently derived such 
important advantages. 

Tsze ya was directed by Woo wang to pay a visit to the Ancient Master 
Y ucn szee leen, whose abode was on Mount Kwan lun, in order to obtain 
two books, which were in the custody of this holy personage. One was 
the code of laws, which were in future to be in force throughout the empire; 
the other was the list of genii, who were to be elected protectors, in lieu 
of those who, under the preceding reign, had so ill discharged their duties, 
and had suffered the demons to usurp power. Possessed of these precious 
books. Woo wang began by promulgating the laws contained in the former, 
which laws, with the exception of a few variations, were the same as those 
of the sage Yaou, the virtuous Shun, the great Yu, and the illustrious 
Chhing thang. Woo wang took heaven to witness the engagement he con- 
tracted to cause tlie punctual execution of the new laws, for which he was 
indebted to its bounty. With respect to the list of genii who were to be 
employed under the new dynasty, Tsze ya, by order of the Ancient Master, 
promulgcd it on Mount Ke. The eight kwa^ or trigrams of Fiih he ; the 
ten or * cyclic trunks;' the twelve c/«?, or ^cyclic branches;' the 
five primitive colours, all the chief objects of the philosophy of the literati 
themselves, were figured upon the altars and banners employed in the cere- 
inon}’. After certain preparatory rites, Tsze ya read the diploma with 
which the Ancient Master had invested him, and began by dismissing the 
genii of the Shang dynasty, who retired in the utmost confusion. Tsze ya 
then summoned Pili-tseen, grand general of the armies of Hwang te more 
than 1,500 years before. This Plh tseen had been employed against Che 
yew, the rebel of whom we liave already spoken. Hurried away by his 
valour, he had pursued too far the wreck of a conquered army, and was 
doomed to perish miserably in the seas of the north. From that time, he 
had dwelt in a deserted island, brooding without intermission over his mis- 
fortune. By direction of the Ancient Master, Tsze ya placed him at the 
head of 305 genii^ with whom he gained splendid victories over the kwei, 
and in the end destroyed their fatal influence throughout the empire. Woo 
wang proclaimed these triumphs to his subjects, and a vast number of per- 
sons devoted themselves thereupon to the course of life led by the 
votaries of this sect. As their number continued to augment in an alarming 
measure, the emperor soon found himself constrained to prescribe bounds to 
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a relij^ous enthusiasm^ which threatened fatal consequences to the state* 
According^ly, he ordained that the votaries of this creed should live apart 
from the rest of his subjects, in order that they might be better able 
to dedicate themselves to their metaphysical speculations. Many were 
banished to solitary places in the mountains, under the pretext of affording 
them greater facilities for their contemplative pursuits. All who made 
public profession of the worship of the genii, were required to imitate the 
example of those ascetics, and the vigilance exerted under the reign of Woo 
wang to prevent these anchorites from being diverted from their pious employ- 
ments, occasioned a prodigious diminution of their number, few individuals 
feeling a call so powerful as to induce them to pass their lives in a desert, 
in occupatipns which possess no charm any longer than they are exercised 
in the sight of men, and arc capable of attracting admirers and imitators. 
Under the succeeding emperors, the Taou szee began, under various pre- 
tences, from time to time, to come down into the tovvns and villages ; the 
government neglecting to enforce the sentence of honourable exile, which 
the politic Woo wang had pronounced against these sectaries. Some of 
them established themselves in the vicinity of inhabited plaees, set up there 
the images of the shhiy of whom they were votaries, and offered them to 
the veneration of the people. Their numbers increased in consequence ; 
and as the toleration of these sectaries continued during the whole of the 
Chow dynasty, most of the princes, and vast numbers of all ranks and con- 
ditions, became attached to their tenets. Even some of the literati 
embraced the opinions of the sect, wholly or in part, and compounded of 
that system and the Confucian doctrine of the King, a medley, which has 
contributed in no small degree to darken and perplex the notions which 
have reached us respecting Chinese antiquity. 

It was at this period that Laou tsze appeared ; whose virtue, talents, 
and profound knowledge of the laws and customs of the ancients, entitled 
him to be chosen by the Taou szee as their head, and to have his doc- 
trine identified with their opinions. It has been already remarked, that 
we shall not be in a condition to form a decided opinion respecting the 
tenets of Laou tsze till we possess an exact and well- commented trans- 
lation of his Taou tih king ; but considering him now only in an historical 
point of view, it may be affirmed that be gave an extraordinary impulse to 
the doctrine of the Taou sect, by lending thereto the sanction of an illustrious 
name and the authority of a sage of irreproachable character. He has, con- 
sequently, continued from that time the master of the Taou szee, who never 
speak of him but with veneration, and regard him as a keen, or an immor- 
tal of the first degree. 

After Laou tsze, the Taou sect continued to acquire great accessions of 
numbers, until it finally triumphed completely over that of the literati, 
under She hwang te, founder of the Thsin dynasty, who resolved to exter- 
minate the latter entirely. This is not the appropriate place to detail the 
persecutions which the literati, as well as their records, underwent during 
this reign, which is still execrated by the philosophers of the Confucian 
school. The burning of the books, and the sacrifice of avast number of 
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literati, who remained stedfast to the antique simplicity of the dootrine, 
sealed the victory of the Taou szee* But their triumph was of short dura- 
tion. Kaou hwang te, better known by the name of Lew pang, restored 
the literati to distinction, and treated the Taou szee with contempt. His 
example induced the grandees and official functionaries to desert the Taou 
sect and to attach themselves to the moral philosophy of Confucius, so that 
the inferior classes alone adhered to the opinions of the Taou szee. But 
these votaries experienced a still more fatal check, under Ming te, of the 
same dynasty of the Hans, by the introduction of Buddhism into China. 
The priests of this religion, through the pomp of their ceremonies, the obscu 7 
rity of their dogmas, and the singularity of their precepts, were far more 
dangerous rivals of the Taou szee, in the minds of the vulgar, than the literati 
with their khig (sacred books), their austere and simple system of ethics, 
and their philosophy wholly divested of the marvellous. The priests of 
both religions commenced a rivalry in austerities, and sought to emulate 
each other in a contest of fictions, miracles, and absurdities. By these 
means, and by degenerating more and more from the primitive object of 
their institution, they have succeeded in dividing between them, pretty equally, 
the respect of the lowest class and the contempt of the well-informed. Under 
the emperor Ling tc, of the same dynasty, the Taou szee suddenly acquired 
great celebrity by a revolt, of which one Chang kio, belonging to a family 
already famous amongst the followers of the Taou sect, was the instigator 
and victim. This man, whilst perambulating the mountains in search of 
medicinal plants, unexpectedly encountered a man who called him by his 
name, and conducted him to a valley, where he presented him with a magical 
book for the cure of diseases, entitled Secrets for Sublime Health.” 
Chang kio asked him who he was ; the unknown replied he was the master 
Laou teen, and disappeared. In the first moon of the succeeding year, the 
plague ravaged the country. Chang kio, treating the sick after the precepts 
of his book, — that is, burning paper which he had inscribed with magical 
sentences, and making the patients drink the ashes mingled with water, — 
succeeded in curing a vast number. Those who were thus preserved 
vaunted of his cures, and spread abroad his praises, under the name of 
Tae keen Icang shcy ‘ 'Fhe Great Master, Affable and Good,’ which he 
had given himself. In the ninth year of the reign of Ling te (A.D. 17(5), 
Chang kio, confiding in the number of his adherents, took arms against the 
emperor, conjointly with his brother Chang leang, excited a vast number of 
the lower orders, and displayed the standard of revolt. But both he and bis 
brother perished in the war, and the emperor caused the dead body of 
Chang kib to be disinterred and cut in pieces ; and he sent his head to the 
capital to be there exposed to the gaze of the populace. This defeat 
weakened but did not wholly extinguish this insurrection, of which the 
Taou sect was the pretext and rallying point, and the partizans of which took 
the name of Yellow Caps. JThis civil war was the commencement of that 
long series of calamities, which involved the entire ruin of the Han dynasty. 

From this epoch, the worship of spirits has been tolerated in China ; but 
although it has still a great number of votaries there, it nevertheless eujoys 
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no influence^ inasmuch as the bulk of those who praetise it oonsisis of Uie 
lowest class. Under the Manchoo dynasty, now reigning, the Taou szee 
have no longer the privilege of approaching the throne ; the prince, who, 
as emperor of China, takes the title of Son of Heaven,*’ and exercises 
the functions of Grand Pontiff of the philosophical sect, in his individual 
capacity, and as a Manchoo, is attached to that of Buddha. Literati of 
a certain rank would blush at having any connexion with the followers of 
Laou tsze. Thus, the latter have no other class led to them but the lowest 
of the people, and they desert them pretty oden for the bonzes of Fo-c. 
Nevertheless, many persons, whose rank and education ought to place them 
above the errors of the vulgar, have some confidence in astrology, predic- 
tions, horoscopes, and fortunate and unfortunate days, which attracts alms 
to the monasteries of the Taou szee. Besides this, each condition and 
profession has its peculiar spirit, wdiich takes all its concerns under his care. 
Every town, every mountain, every house, is likewise under the protection 
of tutelary genii ; and it is in this particular that exists the diiliculty of dis- 
tinguishing the peculiar opinions of the Taou szee from the creed of wise 
antiquity, which appears to have also admitted iritermcdiate beings betw'cen 
heaven and man, to whom was confided the direction of the affairs of the 
physical world. These are domestic or household spirits, to whom the 
Chinese, even of a station superior to the common, address certain prayers 
and perform certain rites. Even those who have no confidence in them 
continue the practice from mere habit, and the trifling returns from this 
source to the Taou szee enable them to live at their case. The profits to 
be derived from human frailties afford an inexhaustible revenue to those 
who know how to lay them under contribution. 

One of the characteristics of the sect of the Taou szee is that of being 
always specially engaged in the cure of diseases by supernatural means. 
They consider that the infirmities of mankind proceed from tlie wickedness 
of demons, or souls of the dead. According to them, there are twenty-four 
demons, amongst whom are five superior to the rest; but Laou teen 
and Yu hwang (the ^Emperor of Precious Stone’) teach those who 
study the Taou, the means of dispossessing demons, and of preventing 
tliem from doing mischief. Thus, the succour they bring to the sick con- 
sists of ceremonies for the expulsion of demons : they offer them meals, 
burn gilt or silvered paper in honour of them, and pray them to cease 
afflicting the patient. At other times, they substitute loud cries for prayers, 
which they utter either in the sick person’s house, or on the banks of the 
nearest river, or elsewhere, and they try to terrify the evil genii, by calling 
them hth hooy * black tiger,’ and by stunning them with the noise produced 
by beating basins with little rods. They i&cquentiy make with paper and 
small reeds a representation of a boat with emrs and sail, which they launch 
on the river or a lake, and then force by their enchantments the demon, who 
is the author of the malady they wish to cure^ to enter the boat and to let 
himself be borne along by the current. 

Another of their favourite impostures is to shut up in a glass phial some 
hoxioffs insect which they pass off as the spirit, who tormented the patient 
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etideavour/by their incantations atid by the noise they miike^ to force 
the insect to escape, and they then assure the patient that it will never 
return to torment him. Their proceedings, in short, vary according to 
circumstances, the means of the party who invokes their aid, or their own 
peculiar whim. 

The Taou szee, especially towards the beginning of the year, have stnps 
of paper covered with magical characters, which are purchased at a very 
dear rate, because they possess the virtue, if suspended to the neck or hung 
up in the house, to keep off misfortune and to preserve health. Most 
frequently there appears on these strips the name of Shin too, the chief of 
the malignant spirits and he who restrains them and guards against their 
malevolence. Some of these strips are hung up at the doors of cattle-stalls 
and stables, and shepherds and grooms are so persuaded of their efficacy, 
that they would reproach themselves if they should neglect to provide them 
and any misfortune should happen to the beasts entrusted to their keeping. 
Thus amulets, evocations, conjurations, philtres, and all the absurdities of 
magic, which so long enjoyed the confidence of simpletons in the west, are 
still in China the business of the Taou szee. The government does not 
think it worth while to check their follies, and never interferes where the 
matter does not exceed the Ig^ounds of mere extravagance. It, however, 
prohibits, and even punishes severely, certain sorceries, whereby the Taou 
.szee fancy they can injure their enemies, by operating, like our ancient 
magicians, upon their images. In this instance, it is the intention, which 
the government has in view, rather than the act itself, which can have no ill 
consequences. It is even one of the advantages attending superstitious 
notions, and the belief in magic, that it provides ill-disposed persons with 
illusory means and imaginary arms, whereby their attention is turned away 
from the real mischief they might otherwise effect, and their actions are 
rendered, if not innocent, at least innocuous : this is all we can frequently 
aim at doing in respect to public morals. 

We thus behold in China, as every where else, the sublimest philosophy, 
as soon as it was obscured by a form of worship, fall into the track of super- 
stition and absurdity. If Laou tsze attained the loftiest regions of meta* 
physics, his doctrine has sunk so much the lower through the stupidity, the 
egotism, and the knavery of his followers. Confucius sought not to exalt 
himself to the same height^ and although those who have transmitted to us 
his doctrine were mostly men of narrow minds or slender capacity, it has 
been preserved in much greater purity than that of his celebrated contem- 
porary. The sole end of the philosophy of Confucius, is to regulate the 
duties of kings and subjects, domestic relations, and the material condition 
of society. His ethics have had a splendid fate, which is surprising when 
we examine thein without prejudice. His metaphysics are vague and in- 
coherent ; and whatever theology or psychology can be found in his writings, 
has the defect of admitting the most opposite interpretations. He degrades 
the idea of the First Cause, by applying the name of Reason, not merely 
to a substance, the mother of the universe, but to an attribute, a inode of 
action, an Every thing has its reason, or its perfection. The 
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first of all ’ is that of heaven, the true Supreme Being, according to Con- 
fucius. Heaven is intelligent and retributive. It is heaven which bestows 
upon beings their natural faculties and prescribes their use. Reason, in 
man, is the handle fitted to those natural faculties. In commenting upon an 
old collection of enigmatical symbols and unintelligible apophthegms, in 
which a host of dreamers after him have endeavoured to discover the mys- 
teries of all the sciences and the principles of another Cabbala^ he says, 
that the Great Pinnacle engendered the two principles, which he calls 
images. But he mentions the Great Pinnacle incidentally only, and he 
commonly goes no higher than a certain arrangement^ which he no where 
defines, although he makes it the primitive, and as it were normal, condi- 
tion of the universe ; and tiuiii a breath or an active force, the origin of 
which he does not explain* The Great Pinnacle, and the Mind, are beings 
which the understanding cannot penetrate : and so with respect to the genii 
and demons, whether we regard them as distinct beings, endowed with 
individual faculties, or behold in them the qualities inherent in beings, as other 
passages might sanction. 

The moralists of Confucius’s time disputed about the principle of virtuous 
actions, which some referred to direct personal intenest ; others to benevo- 
lence considered as the source of whatever is honourable ; others again to 
fate, which carries a man to good or evil by an irresistible impulse. Con- 
fucius, as we are assured by his disciples, put aside liiese difficult questions, 
and always placing in view a kind of ideal perfection^ whose model is in the 
universe, whose principle is in us, and whose examflle is to be found in an- 
cient traditions, he ofiered to the learned world a moial system, destitute, it 
must indeed be confessed, of sanction and authority. Heaven sends hap- 
piness to the good and misfortune to the wicked ; but where and when, he 
does not say : thus leaving unfortunate virtue to shift for itself. 

A family-household is exhibited by Confucius as the basis of social order. 
When once he gels into the practical part of his moral system, he may be 
considered as clear and judicious. He demonstrates, satisfactorily to a rea- 
sonable man, that it is better to be dutiful to relatives, benevolent, temperate, 
just, sincere, disinterested. He is enthusiastic at the very idea of that per- 
fection which a wise man may be permitted to attain; but he is faint towards 
an unnatural, inhuman, intemperate, unjust, knavish, covetous man. Ex- 
cept a few passages, which would have no meaning at all if we did give 
them a favourable one, it scarcely ever happens that Confucius expresses 
himself explicitly respecting the immateriality of the thinking faculty, the 
spontaneity of actions, and the consequences of merits and demerits. 

The doctrine of Confucius, taught in pomp and preached with zeal to 
princes and men in power, indiiOferent about creeds, because it incul- 
ogtes none, adopting the ceremonies and the naturalism of the ancients and 
even the worship of domestic gods, by leaving to every one the liberty of 
attaching to these acts, public or private, whatever sense he pleases, has had 
the fate of a dominant religion. Persecuted by tyrants and supported by the 
friends of order, this system has supplied the foundation of the institutions 
on which the social edifice in China has rested for these 1,200 years past; 
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and as those who have embraced it have been in possession of all that gives 
power and influence to men^ — ^the weight attached to talents^ to education, 
to office, and to wealth, — they have in some measure extinguished the antique 
doctrine, purloining its principal tenets ; and they have succeeded in per- 
suading the Chinese nation,. and, consequently, foreigners who have been 
curious to inquire into the subject, that their opinions were the oldest and 
the purest, that they formed the primitive creed of the Chinese under the 
first three dynasties, and that they were collected and, as it were, re-edited by 
Confucius. At the same time, the sectaries of Reason,** being repelled 
from public employments, lost ground in the same proportion as the literati 
gained it. 

About the period of the Christian era, a tlrird religious and philosophical 
system, the origin and history of which are well known, was introduced 
into China, where it diffused new ideas or revived tenets which had been 
anciently held there. Being surrounded by religious formalities, and accom- 
panied by a train of traditions and superstitious practices, it attracted uni- 
versal attention, provoking the admiration of some, the indignation of 
others, and soon occupied a conspicuous place in all the countries where it 
took root. In Buddhism, as in every other Indian system, religion walks 
hand in hand with philosophy, and idolatry serves as a veil to metaphysics, 
f iittlc penetration is requisite to be convinced of this ; yet we are not to 
wonder that whole nations have been deceived upon this point. It is there- 
fore not surprizing that a misapprehension should prevail respecting the 
meaning of the Hindu symbols, although, to speak frankly, the very extra- 
vagance of those symbols, taken in a literal sense, might have suggested 
the propriety of seeking their figurative meaning, wherein are expressed the 
mystical notions which form, in Buddhism, the basis of its secret doctrine. 
To take a different view of this subject, we must attribute to a mass of 
men, including some of great learning and judgment, a degree of folly 
which it is by no means becoming lightly to impute to one*s fellows. Thus, 
nothing is better known than the following speech, put into the mouth of 
8hakya mooni, at the moment of his decease : it is an error to seek out of 
annihilation the first principle of things; it was from annihilation 
that every thing sprung; and into X\m annihilation every thing must return : 
this is the abyss which bounds our hopes.** Such, if we trust the Chinese 
literati, is the foundation of the opinions of this legislator, whom the Ca- 
tholic missionaries have condemned with a much greater degree of intempe- 
rate zeal, without having fathomed his doctrine. 

More recent writers, with less acrimony, have not pronounced upon him 
a more favourable sentence, since they have affirmed, on Chinese autho- 
rity, that the doctrine of Buddha was a law of annihilation ; that annihila- 
tion was the principle of being; that all beings had but an illusory exis- 
tence, and that, in short, the metaphysics of Shakya mooni were a positive 
nihilism. But all these objections are a mere logomachy, which the least 
reflection would have obviated ; for who can persuade himself that a rational 
creature could have intended to say, in plain terms, and without a figure, 
that nothing had made being; that annihilation had produced the universe ; 
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that the absolute void was the cause of all things ? 1$ there not, in this 

simple affirmation, an absurdity so gross and palpable, that we must of 
necessity hold an individual uttering it seriously to be devoid of common 
sense ; and are we not thereby led to inquire whether there be not, in the 
terms composing such affirmation, some ambiguity, the consideration of 
which might dispel what appears at first sight absurd and irrational ? The 
terms, which have been rendered by void^ annihilation^ 7iothing^ and 
from whence we have been induced to impute an extravagant doctrine to 
men of subtle powers, it is true, though in other respects constituted like 
those of all other countries, carry with them the negation of material attri- 
butes, corporeity, and extension. But when it is declared, at the same 
time, that this void has no heart by wdiich it can be moved, no reflection 
which can afflict it, no understanding wherewith it can reason ; that it is 
simple, pure, subtle, unalterable, incorruptible, perfect, intelligent; that 
every thing comes from it and returns to it ; that it is the first principle and 
universal cause ; is it possible to misunderstand the meaning of such a deno- 
mination, and to believe it to be any thing else than the absolute being of 
the pantheists, in opposition to that which is relative and capable of being 
comprehended by the human mind ? The opponent of the absolute of 
Buddhism is individual extension, produced by illusion {maya^ : every 
thing that exists in this manner is forced to return into the absolute, after 
undergoing a certain number of metamoq)hoses. 

Not one of the three religions and philosophical systems prevailing in 
China really offers to its followers a faiths or explicit creed. Moreover, 
there have not been wanting levellers, chiefly under the Sung dynasty, who 
have endeavoured to demonstrate the identity of tlie doctrine of the three 
systems ; and as there is no restraint upon liberty of conscience in China, 
provided only that the creed be not by its nature subversive of the princi- 
ples on which is based the welfare of the state, the three religious domi- 
nant there have, through the lapse of time, become so far confounded toge- 
ther, that the Chinese say proverbially, and without exaggeration, san 
keaou yih keaou, the three doctrines form but one/’ 
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THE EAST.INDIA QUESTION. 

REPLY OF MR. RICKARDS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : — In reply to your remark on my letter, inserted in your journal for 
October (p. 119), I cannot admit that the review which you allude to, as con- 
tained ill your journal for June (p. 88), has in the slightest degree shaken my 
** main positions,” in respect to the Company’s commercial statements, as 
will be evident, 1 think, to any impartial reader, who will take the trouble to 
compare your reviewer’s remarks with that part of my work (vol. ii. p. 550 ei 
seq,) which he comments on. 

Your reviewer, in the part alluded to, admits the correctness of the state- 
ment I have given in my late work of the result, or out-turn of the Company’s 
imports from India and China for 1776-7 to 1779-80 inclusive, showing a loss 
on the Indian trade, including Bcncoolen, for these four years, of ^189,607, 
but a gain on the whole imports, including China, of £684,489. I then show 
that, with this profit, the Company had to discharge interest alone on 
their home-debts, amounting to about £^15,637 per annum, or for the four 
years £862,548, which, however, the reviewer reduces to £799,756, by 
accusing me of charging conjecturally an exorbitant interest of and 15 per 
cent, on the floating debt,^* Now, Sir, if you will refer to p, 556 of my work, 
you will perceive that this is no conjecture of mine ; for I give the precise rates 
of interest borne by the floating debt, extracted from a parliamentary document, 
in which the interest on the different portions of that debt is thus stated:^ 

Debt to the Bank 4 per Cent. 

Do. to Government for indemnity on Tea 12 ditto. 

Do do as per agreement 15 ditto. 

Do do for unrated Customs 6 ditto. 

Do. for Freight and Demorage and Poplar Fund 4 ditto. 

from which table your reviewer adduces, or rather estimates (although he must 
have had the actual aggregate amounts before him), that 5 per cent., as an ave- 
rage rate, is quite sufficient for the floating debt;f and on this assumption, 
reduces the sum of interest to £799,756 as above-mentioned. 

Your reviewer is next particularly severe on a typographical error, which he 
has discovered in p. 556 of my work, where 962,548 is printed for 862,548, 
which an impartial reader would at once see to be a mistake of the press ; since 
the sum there stated is nothing more than the above-mentioned annual inte- 
rest of £215,637 multiplied by 4. This discovery is, however, loaded, as 
usual, with its share of acrimonious imputation ; to all the benefit of which 
the reviewer is quite welcome ; since, even if it were an error of my com- 
mitting, it would be of little importance; for whether £962,548 or £862,548, 
or the reviewer’s own sum of £799,766, be taken as the amount of inte- 
rest, it would be difficult to show how cither sum could possibly be paid out 
of £684,489 of profit.^: 

In this state of things, I proceed to ask, in my work, how, or from what funds, 
dividends to proprietors were at this time paid — ^how commercial expenses in 

« Mr. Rickards does not state the amount of the difBErent debts t the sums sutdect.to an Interest of 
15 and IS per cent, must have been very smalL— E d. 

t We have no doubt that 5 per cent Is more than the aggregate amount the floating debt bore at 
that period. Some, perhaps a large, portion paid no interest^Eo. 

4. Mr. Rickards loses sight of the Company's large profits from investment of capital in Ei^land.— 
Ed. 
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England were defrayed— «nd how, in short, goods were provided at home for 
the return trade to India ? 

Your reviewer has a ready answer to these puzzling questions, by assuming 
from official documents, quoted by Mr. Moreau, that the profits of the trade 
for this period were 1,1 46,8^7* But your reviewer, who dogmatizes so 
imperiously on the imputed errors of others, and is so confident of his own 
perfect accuracy, should have taken more care in quoting Moreau, whom he 
is ready enough to refer to when it suits his own purpose, but whose autho- 
rity he treats with great contempt when quoted by me ; for Mr. Moreau states 
the profit on the Company’s trade from India and China, for these four years, 
to be Jgl, 147,1^1 and noi the sum given by the reviewer,* who nevertheless 
thinks I ought to take shame to myself for having shut my eyes to this sum of 
profit, which he has so happily discovered, and which, with the interest re- 
ceivable on loans to government, Ae finds fully sufficient to defray home 
demands, and then to leave a large balance, or ** surplus of commercial funds.’* 

On this sum, however, of ^1,146,827 (laying aside the erroneous amount) I 
have to remark, — ^First ; that it is the ettimated sum of profits, exhibited in the 
Company’s usual statements, which, like all the other commercial statements 
issuing from the India House, 1 still maintain to be most unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive, as to the real profit or loss on the Company’s trade. They are 
in fact mere statements made up for an occasion, and not properly balanced 
accounts. The profit they exhibit is therefore no better than an estimate : a 
position in which every unbiassed man, acquainted with the principles of mer- 
cantile accounts, will, I am confident, fully concur ; and which, I also think, 

I have unanswerably proved in my last work. I therefore call the above-men- 
tioned sum of jB 1,1 46,827 a pure assumption.f But 

Secondly ; your reviewer makes out this sum of profit to consist of ^684,489 
gain on imports, and J0462,338 ditto on exports— total £1,146,827. Although 
Mr. Moreau makes no such distinction.]: 

Now, if this were a correct instead of an incorrect statement, it is quite 
obvious that gains on the export trade could not be applied to the payment of 
dividends and interest on debts at honie.^ But we arc no where shewn how 
this profit on the export trade arose; it is, like the rest, mere assumption; 
whilst the reviewer is particularly severe again upon me for quoting, from Mr. 
Bruce the Company’s historiographer, a loss on their export trade, at this 
period, II of £4,652 per annum, because, he says, Mr. Bruce only states it 
as a loss on the two articles, viz. ** woollens and metals^* which every one, 
but your reviewer, knows constituted at this time almost the whole of the 
Company’s exports in merchandize to India.T 

Indeed, in one of Mr. Moreau’s tables (p. 42), we have an account of the 

* The flgum In Moreau's work areso badly written (the work is lithographed) that it Is difficult to 
say whether dei.l4S»827 or iei,147.187 be the correct sum. We believe Mr. Rickards is correct; but the 
mot of the'reviewer Is to his own disadvantage.— E d. 

t Before Mr: Rickards is in a condition to maintain bis position, he mustshow, not merely that this Is 
an estimate, but that it Is an inconrect estimate.— Ed. 

If. The r^iewer distinctly states that hegetsthe amount of export-profits by subtracting Mr. Rickards' 
pi^ts on imports from the aggregate sum.— E d. 

I We cannot understand why. If the profits on the exports were received in India, they would be 
accounted for here.— Eo. 

I Not at thU period (1776-79), but thirteen years later (1789-90 )^Ed. 

' ^ Mr. Bfuce exiwesily confines himsdf to the woollens and metals exported to Jndkt, exdusive of 
those exported to China, whidi constitute the bulk of those items in the exports. The whole amount 
of the prte cost of thewooUens and metals, sent to India in the six years ending 1789-90, on which the 
alleged loss arose* is stated by Mr. Bruce at £1,280,889 only ; the sale-proceeds amounted to £1,686,089* 
which shows an apparent prqfit Ot £305,773; but this, Mr. Bruce says, was absorbed In the fr^ht 
and charges, indudiiv ** intexest on prime cost," which, however, is not an outgoing.— E d. 
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prindpal articles of export to India and China, given for distinct periods of 
ten years each ; in which it appears that the total export of goods, after deduct- 
ing stores and charges, from 2771 to 17B0, amounted to £3,963,678, of which 
the woollens and metals cost £3,775,836, and the other (foreign) goods, 
^ 187 , 842 .* 

If, therefore, the woollens and metals were a losing concern this time, it 
would be satisfactory to know when arose the assumed profit ; it could not be 
from the sale of the remaining goods, for they only averaged 18,784 per 
annum; or for the whole period of four years £75,136, on which it is not at 
all credible that a profit of ^€462,338 could be realized.f 

But, without further adverting to the export trade, your reviewer expressly 
admits the gains on imports to be only ^684,489, as stated by me ; and if so, 
it is as clear as the light of day, that this is the only sum of profit applicable to 
home payments. 

Your reviewer, however, regardless of admissions, and confident that his 
readers will feel the same faith that he docs himself in his own infallibility, sub- 
joins " Me following account to exhibit (as he says) the state of the case in a clear 
light,** viz. 


Profits of trade for four years) 
ending 1779-80 {^‘.146.827 

Interest of Government! 

Debt, at 126,000 per> 604,000 
annum J 


Dividends for four years 

Interest on Debts (assumed ) 

to be commercial 3 

Surplus Commercial Funds... 


£S96,0CX} 

799,756 

55,071 


jei,750,827 £61,750,827 

Here we have a statement consisting of five items, and being expressly pre- 
pared to place every thing ** in a clear Hght,** and to level my theory (as it is 
called) with the dust, it is not a little remarkable that every one of those items 
contains a gross and palpable error. 

As to the Dr. side, I have already shewn that the first item of ^1,146,827 
is erroneously stated, both in respect to its aggregate amount, and likewise in 
containing a sum of supposititious gains on the export trade, which, even if 
true, would not come in aid of indispensable .home payments ; according to 
your reviewer’s own admission,^ this sum ought only to be ^684,489. 

But, what are we to say of the second item ? £004,000, put for £504,000, 
an excess of £100,000 ; not (as in the case before noticed) a mere lapse of the 
press, but deliberately included in a figured statement, regularly cast up and 
balanced, and prepared for the express purpose of exhibiting “ in a clear light * 
a large surplus of commercial funds.” || 

On the credit side, the dividends are loosely estimated at 7 per cent., on a 
capital of £3,200,000. Mr. Moreau states the capital, on which dividends 
were at this time calculated and paid, to be £3,194,080; but leaving Mr. Mo- 
reau and the reviewer to settle this difference, the dividends for the period were 
not 7 per cent. For the first three months of 1776-7, the dividends were 6 per 
cent.; from Midsummer 1776 to Christmas 1777, 7 percent.; and after that, 
or to March 1780, 8 per cent.; whence it results that the dividends for the 
four years in question, must have amounted, if the reviewer’s capital be the 

* The from which the above statement is taken we confess we do not understand.— En. 

t Mr. Rickards assumes, that the remark of Mr. Bruce, as to the loss on the woollens and metals 
exported to India in the six years ending 1789-90, was apVlicable to all years and to the exports to 
China s in some years the articles, no doubt, yielded a profit even in India.— Eo. 

All commercial profits, of whatever kind, must be applicable, directly or circuitously, to commer- 
cial payments.— Ed. . 

fi Notso.— Eo. 

I This is evidently an arithmetical error on the part of the reviewer.— Ed. 
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right one, to£960,000» or, if Moreau’s be right, to £958,221, and not to 
£898,000, as estimated b}* the reviewer. 

This is pretty well, from a gentleman who taunts me with recurring to esti- 
mates, in cases where official documents are not procurable ; whilst he, with 
all the authentic documents of the India House at his command, thinks esti- 
mates a very convenient expedient, on a pinch, wherewith to mystify plain 
statements, and to declaim about blunders, which, on investigatTbn, are found, 
not to be his opponent’s, but his own.* 

The next item of £799,756, your reviewer avows to be another assumption, 
or estimate, on which I have already remarked, and pointed out its inaccuracy. 

And the last item, with the preceding corrections, would be a large defi- 
ciency, instead of a surplus. Even were all the other items correctly given, 
the single mistake of £100,000 in the amount of receipts, would turn the 
alleged surplus of £55,071 into an actual deficiency of £44,929« 

This then is the statement of clear light,** to which we are required to yield 
implicit faith ; and this the accurate expositor of the numerous mechanical 
blunders (mechanical !) with which my work abounds;” and on vthose luminous 
statements you are disposed to rely, as having successfully assailed the ** main 
iond essential positions ” of (what you and he are pleased to term) ** my theory.” 

Your very accurate reviewer further objects, that I have not noticed an 
imaginary sum of interest, amounting, as he says, to £723,222 on a principal 
sum of £3,616,113, which, following Mr. Melvill, be pronounces, in this and 
previous pages, to be a balance due by territory to commerce, for supplies by 
the latter previous to 1765. This sum of £3,616,113 has lately been assumed 
as a kind of dernier resort by the Company’s advocates and partisans, to 
prove, as they think, that the overflowings of commerce have, from the 
earliest period, been applied to make good the deficiency of territory ; and the 
most extravagant calculations have been thereon founded in the late evidence. 
Having, however, completely demolished the arbitrary statements from which 
this sum, or balance, is drawn, in my* late work (vol. ii. p. 484 et seq.), and 
the same view of this pretended balance, or supply, having been further illus- 
trated in that part of Mr. Wilkinson’s late answer, which you have inserted 
in p. 264, any further refutation of so unfounded an assumption, as this 
is, would be quite superfluous. I shall, therefore, content myself with refer- 
ring the reader to that part of my late work, and to Mr. Wilkinson’s corrobora- 
tion ; where it will be seen that the statements alluded to are mere fabrica- 
tions, made up for a particular purpose ; and that they have not the slightest 
claim to be considered as correct commercial accounts.f 

Many other errors of your reviewer might be pointed out ; but I decline 
noticing them, for the reasons assigned in my former letter. I should not 
have thought it worth while to ofler even these explanations, were it not for 
the remark made on my letter in your October journal ; but from this short 
exposition you will perceive, Mr. Editor, the kind of reviewer you have to deal 
with. You may now discern on which side ** enormous misrepresentation” 
lies ; whilst I shall, I think, be justified in maintaining, as I still do, that 
nothing has yet appeared to subvert my and Mr. Wilkinson’s ** main and essen- 
tial positions ” as to the Company’s published accounts. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

. Jjondon, Sth October TX, Rickabds. 

* The reviewer hod not, and professed not to have, access to the India-House documents. The 
jevlewer professes to take Mr. Rickards' own mode of stating the account, and his own authorities. 
By this process he has given (as he states) all the advantages to Mr. Rickards.— Eo. • 

^ t This is Mr. Rickards* view, taken after the lapse of more thro half a century, in oppositiro to the 
liberate Judgment of a Committee of the House of Commons at the time.— Eo. 
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• KwANO YU ThOO/ AMD ON CHINESE MaPS IN GENERAL. 



{Concluded fioni p. 166.) 

In 171 ^> the Jesuit Du Tarlre observed the latitude of Lin thaou fou, in 
Shan se, to be 35® 19' 40", and found its longitude 12® 34' 45" W. of Peking. 
Fathers Regis and Jartoux, on their return from Sening to Peking, passed 
through Keang chow, a city of Shen se, situated in 35® 37' N. lat. and 5® 7' 15" 
long. W. of Peking. The distance from Keang chow to the eastern bank of 
the Hwang ho was measured and found to be 1 00 ic ; Keang chow is, there- 
fore, more easterly than the Hwang ho under this latitude. The Jesuits took 
observations in most of the places along this line of the river. The spot where 
it enters China from Mongolia, separating Sh^n se from Shan se, was con- 
cluded to be directly north of Keang chow, consequently this spot, which is 
called Shwy men thung khow, is 5® 7' 15" W. of Peking ; its latitude is .39® 4?'. 

Here we may be allowed to add a few general remarks upon the Great Wall, 
called in China Wan le chhing^ ‘ Wall of Ten Thousand Lc * (or simply Chhang 
chhingy * Long Wall*), and Peenchhing^ * Frontier-wall,’ because it separates 
China from Leaou tung and Mongolia. From Sha hoo khow, in Shen se, to 
Kea yiih kwan, its western extreme, in Kan sfih, the wall is in bad condition ; 
it is a mere mound of earth, provided, however, with many strong forts, having 
numerous garrisons. 

It was long imagined in Europe, that this vast undertaking was executed by 
the emperor She hwang te, of the Thsin dynasty; this point, however, 
requires explanation. About the beginning of the fourth century before 
Christ, three kingdoms existed in the part of the country now the provinces of 
Chlh le, Shen se, and Shan se, which kingdoms bore the names of Thsin, 
Chaou, and Yen. Tlieir territories adjoined modern Mongolia, then occu- 
pied by Turkish and other tribes, against whose incursions the princes reigning 
in the north of China found it necessary to defend their states. The kings of 
Thsin defeated these tribes and built a wall from the north of Lin thaou foo, 
to the Hwang ho, north of Yen ngan foo. The prince of Chaou likewise 
repelled these turbulent neighbours, and in the year 307 B.C. constructed a 
wall from the Hwang ho to the present frontiers of Chih le. The king of Yen 
was also victorious over the Turks, and he continued the wall from the north of 
Seuen hwa foo to Leaou tung. The emperor She hwang te, of the Thsins, 
having united the other kingdoms in China to his own, in 214 B.C., com- 
manded his general, Mung teen, who had been carrying on for ten years a rude 
sort of warfare against the Heung noo Turks, dwelling on the north of China, 
to inspect the walls built by the princes of Thsin, Chaou, and Yen, to complete 
the works necessary to unite them together into one, and to continue the 
wall to the place where, at a subsequent period, Wang hae low was built on 
the shore of the eastern sea. 

Kang he was perfectly satisfied with the map of the Great Wall constructed 
by the Fathers Bouvet, R6gis, and Jartoux, and determined to have one drawn 
up by the missionaries of all his states, in Tartary as well as in China. He 
added, in 1709, to the two last named. Father Fredeli (probably Friedel), a 
German by birth, and called in Chinese Fel yng, whom he commissioned to 
survey Leaou tung and the territories further to the east. These mathe- 
maticians departed from Peking in the beginning of May and proceeded 
direct to Shan hae kwan, the position of which they had already ascertained. 
i44riW.Joi/r.N.S.VoL.9.No.30\ 2 T 
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After traversing Leaou tung, they entered the ancient country of the Mand- 
choos. Here they had many difficulties to overcome, this country having been 
deserted for many years ; most of its inhabitants had quitted it to settle in Chlmu 
It appeared impracticable, therefore, to obtain the assistance, conveyance, and 
provision requisite for a work that was to last some months. Severe orders 
issued by the emperor, however, removed all obstacles, so that the under- 
taking was not retarded. The missionaries found that in lat. 43^ 5(K and 
long. 1 5^ E. of Peking, the variation of the needle was W. 

They thence proceeded to the country of the Ya phe Ta tsee, or Tartars 
who wear fish-skins, whence they retrograded to Dondon, a town situated 
£. of Peking. It is to be regretted that they were not able to visit the 
country between the banks of the Emooliand the mouth of the Sakhalian oola, 
or Amoor (in Chinese, Hlh lung kcang); consequently they have laid down 
on their map this coast of the channel of Tara'ikai, as well as the great island 
opposite the mouth of the Amoor, from the information of others. The 
Jesuits, in this expedition, followed the course o^ the Oosoori, and Dondon, 
as we have already stated, was the limit of their journey. Some Chinese and 
Mandchoos, taught how to measure land and take the bearings of the com- 
pass, went to the mouth of the Amoor, crossed the sen, and interrogated the 
natives at the mouth of the river as well as those on the island of Taraika'i; and 
it was from the measurements thus taken and from the reports of these pupils of 
theirs, that the missionaries laid down the positions of the places on their map» 
from the Emooli to the Amoor, between Dondon and the sea, as well as the 
island of Taraikai. The coasts of the latter and those of Tartary have been, 
in our time, better surveyed by La Peroiise, Broughton, and Krusenstern. 

With respect to the island of TaraVkaV, our geographers persist, through 
childish obstinacy, in giving it the name of Sakhalien or Sagalien, which in no 
way belongs to it. A simple blunder was the cause of this misnomer. When 
the maps drawn up by order of Khang he appeared at Peking, the Jesuits 
forwarded to France draughts of them, on which a very few only of the 
original names were transcribed in Roman characters. These rough draughts, 
which were very superficially executed and translated, were put into the hands 
of the celebrated d’Anville, who reduced them and published them in the 
work of Duhalde. The great island in question has no name in the original 
map, and the modern Chinese geographers gave it no other than 7\i taouy 
or ‘ Great Island but there are placed before the mouth of the Amoor, or 
Sakhalian oola, the Mandchoo words : Sakhalian angga khada,** that is, 

* Rocks of the Black Mouth,’ which is not the name of the island of TaraVkaV, 
but the designation of some small rocks in the basin of the Amoor. D’An- 
ville, deceived by these Mandchoo words, which he did not understand, 
took them for the name of the island. Succeeding geographers, to whom the 
name Sakhalian angga khada appeared too long, curtailed it to Sakhalien or 
Sagalicn, The name of Tchoka, which LaPcrousc gave to the same island, it is 
as little entitled to ; it appears to belong only to that part of the western 
coast visited by that navigator. The true native name of the island is Tarmkai, 
The Japanese call it also Karafto^ from one of its capes, which projects into 
the sea towards the northern part of Yeso, and is probably that denominated 
Aniwa in our maps. 

The points of Corea, where the rivers Ya liih keang and Toomen oola 
discharge themselves into the sea, were determined by the missionaries them- 
selves, who visited the places and there observed the latitudes and computed 
the longitudes by triangles, relative to Peking. On arriving at Khonchoon, 
ten leagues from the mouth of the Toomen oola, where it falls into the eastern 
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sea, the missionaries, considering the importance of this point, drew a base of 
forty-three le from this town to a high hill which is close on the sea-shore, 
and from whence two cites of Corea could be seen, the positions of which 
they had fixed by antecedent observations, and whence could be distinguished 
the mouth of the Toomen oola. By this expedient they determined the exact 
situation of the north-eastern limit of Corea, and one of the most easterly 
points of their expedition. 

The latitude of Han chhing, the capital of Corea, had been observed by the 
astronomers of the Mongol emperor Khoobilay Khan who, by means of a 
gnomon of eight feet, determined it 37° 27'. By a very singular mistake, this 
city is named on our maps King ke iaou^ according to Corean pronunciation 
Ken ke tae^ which is, however, the name of the province of the court, not of 
a city. In 1709, some Chinese mathematicians sent to Jiang Chhing, by 
order of Khang he, observed its latitude to be 37° 39'. They measured the 
way from the northern extremity of Corea to the capital : they also obtained 
some accounts respecting the geography of the country by public officers. 
It was from these particulars that the Jesuits drew up the map of Corea, which 
forms a part of that of the whole Chinese empire, which they executed by the 
command of Kang he. 

From Dondon, Fathers Regis, Jartoux, and Frcdeli began their progress 
towards Peking \ before reaching which, they drew up a map of the depart- 
ment of Yung piling foo in Chth le. This induced the emperor to wish for a 
map of the entire province, for which purpose he despatched them imme- 
diately after the festival of the new year of 1710. This map being completed, 
scarcely allowing them a few days* rest, he gave directions to them to go again 
into Mongolia, to construct a. map of that extensive country. 

They, in consequence, took the road of Barin, and commencing at the 
station called in Mandchoo Soo sac haoy or the * Fifty Houses,* west of 
that city, on the banks of the Khara moorun, they reached 11° long. K. of 
Peking, as far*’as Tsitsigar, on the Sakhalian oola, whence, striking to the 
westward, between the 50th and 52d parallels, they reached nearly the meri- 
dian of Peking. 

Returning from Tsitsigar, in lat. 47° 24' 30", the missionaries had an oppor- 
tunity of measuring six degrees, between 47° and 41°, from north to south, in 
plains extending as far as the eye could reacli, without houses, trees, or even 
rivers of any size. But as the instrument they used for taking heights was not 
free from defects, there was always some difference from one degree to another. 

Two other mathematicians. Fathers Fabre-Bonjour (in Chinese Slian yo chan), 
of the Augustine order, and Antonio Cardozo (Mae ta ching), sent by the Pope 
and the king of Portugal, having landed at Canton, Khang he summoned them 
to court, where they arrived at the beginning of 1711. Father Bonjour was 
appointed to join Fathers Jartoux and Fredeli in Mongolia. At Khamil, o.r 
Kami, they observed the latitude, 43° 5P0". They measured 970 /c, from 
thence to Kea yhli kwan, the last post from the Great Wall, and from this and 
other data concluded Hami to be in long. 32° 57' W. of Peking. 

The same year these missionaries traversed the whole of Mongolia, and 
fixed astronomically the positions of the following places : — 

L«ltude. 

On the rirer Toogoorik 450 24' ... 19° 30' W. 

Termination of the Altai Mountains 45° SO' ... 20° 20' W. ^ 

Junction of tlie Iben and the Selengga 49° 27' O.'i" ... 11° O' W. 

Kmbouchureoftho Ekbein Uie Selcngga.. 49° 27' 10" ... 12° 25' W. . 

On the Khari gol 49° 10- ... 10° IS' W. 
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X^tltada. 

Loneituda 
from Peking. 

Oolan Erghi 

470 

IS' 

7® 

14' W. 

Where the river Kcroolan enters Lake Kuloon I 
nobr 3 

48® 

47' 9" ... 

0 ® 

40' E. 

Lake Toore nohr 

48° 

32' 35" ... 

0 ® 

.3' E. 

City of Khookhoo kboton 

40® 

3S' 

40 

48' W. 

Embouchure of the Tohla in the Orkhon 

48® 

57' 

11 ® 

20 ' W. 

Embouchure of the Tereldzi in the Tohla 

47 ® 

58' 

8 ® 

Stf w. 

South bank of Lake Boo'ir nohr 

47® 

40' 



Kortl) bank of ditto 

48® 

1 ' 



Egress of the Ergonc from ditto 

49® 

24' 



City of Bars khoton 

48® 

58' 

2 ® 

52' W. 

Sooretoo 

43® 

57' 

1 ® 

26' W. 


The position of Khooloosootae was determined in lat. 45^ ^4' and long. 
2° 42' W. of Peking. Five or six leagues from this place, they found the 
remains of an inscription on marble, importing that the emperor Yung lo, of 
the Mings, had passed there to make war against the Mongols. This emperor 
reigned from 1403 to 1424. The expedition referred to in this inscription is 
treated of at length in the Chinese biography of this prince, with several others ; 
it confirms the fact that it was at the source of the Onon, or Hlli loong kcang, 
that Chingiz Khan was acknowledged emperor of the Mongols. 

Between the river of Shang too and the country of the Ordo Mongols, a 
great number of ancient ruined towns were met with. The country is very 
fine; possessing excellent pasturage for cattle, it has been from time immemorial 
well peopled. The travels of Fathers Thomas and Ccrbillon in Mongolia had 
contributed to make this vast country well-known, and the information added 
by Fathers Bonjour, Fredeli, and Jartoux, who went as far as the north of the 
country of the Ordos, afibrd exact details respecting the course of the Hwang 
ho, which bounds it on three sides. 

In order to hasten the completion of the vast geographical plan he had pro- 
jected, Kang he added to the number of the Jesuit mathematicians at his court. 
Fathers Vincent du Tartre (Tang shan been) Romanus llenderer (Te ma naou} 
and Antonio de Mailla (Fung phing ching), who were then at Kew keang foo, 
in Keang se, and formed them into three parties. Bonjour and Jartoux were 
despatched into the country of the Ordo Mongols ; du Tartre and Cardozo 
were charged with constructing a map of Shen sc and Shan se, and on the com- 
pletion of this, they received orders, soon after their return to Peking, to make a 
map of Keang se, Kwang tung, and Kwang se. Fredeli and Bonjour were em- 
ployed in doing the same in Szec chhwan and Yun nan. Mailla, Henderer, and 
to whom Ho nan, Keang nan, Chlh keang, and Ffih keen were allotted, 
dBdnot present their labours to the emperor till the 9th moon of the year 1714. 
Miortly after, Bonjour and a mandarin, one of his colleagues, died in Yun 
nan ; in their stead, the emperor sent Regis and another mandarin, whom he 
commanded to prepare also a map of Kwei chow and Hoo kwang, the only two 
provinces which remained to be done, and which they completed in 171 5. 
Thus was this great work brought to a conclusion in the space of a few years ; 
and although it still leaves the position of many places in Tartary very doubt- 
ful, it may be regarded as an excellent piece of geography, which has afibrded us 
the knowleijge of a large portion of Asia, which had previously been exhibited 
in the most erroneous manner on our maps. 

The grandson of Khang he, the celebrated Kheen lung, having, in 1759, 
completely subdued the kingdom of the Olets and the country to which wc 
commonly give the name of Little Bucharia, sent thither, at different times. 
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Fathers Hallerstein (Lew sung lin),d*Aroclib(Foo tso lin) and d’Espinha (Kaa 
chin szee), to make astronomical obsenratfons and collect materials for a map 
of those vast countries, which had been very inaccurately laid down in the maps 
published in the reign of Khang he. These mathematicians penetrated to the 
west as far as Kashgar and Yarkand, and to the north-west as far as Ele. In 
a letter of Arocha and Espinha, dated 26th November 1759, they say that, 
from their observations, it is certain that the latitude of the city of Ele Is 
39^ 35', and that its longitude is 6^ and some minutes more to the west than it 
is placed on the maps of d’Anville. On their return from this distant expedi- 
tion, Kheen lung caused new maps, of different dimensions, to be made of the 
whole of his empire and the contiguous countries ; they were on a scale of one 
inch to two inches and two inches and a half for each degree of latitude. 
The superintendence of this work was assigned to Father Benedict. As soon 
as it was completed, he ordered copies of two of them to be cut on wood ; the 
largest, that is the one on a scale of two inches and a half for each degree of 
latitude, he directed to be engraved on plates of copper. This last edition 
consists of 104 plates, each two feet two inches wide, and as they respectively 
comprehend five degrees of latitude, this makes the length of each one foot 
two inches and a half, Chinese measure. A beautiful copy of this map is in 
the East-India Company’s library. It may be considered as perfectly accu- 
rate in respect to all the positions laid down by the missionaries themselves; 
but it is altogether incorrect in regard to the places situated to the northward 
of the country of the Mandchoos and the Khalkha Mongols, as well as those 
north of Ele and west of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, which city is culled 
on this map Elctse Khotan, 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE EMPEROR HUMAYUN.* 

The points of resemblance between the reign of Huniayun and those of 
our Stuart and the late Bourbon dynasty, would be themselves sufficient 
to attract attention towards these memoirs. They were written by a con- 
fidential domestic of Ids majesty,” and there is no reason to doubt their 
authenticity: — they detail many facts omitted by Dow, but the style is 
unpolished and deformed by Koranic quotations. They commence with 
the expedition to Giijcrat, A.D. 1533, and mention the discovery of the 
imperial treasures under a balh, which were so enormous that each person's 
shield was filled with precious materials ; in a well also a vast quantity of 
gold and silver, melted into ingots, was found. The capture of the fortress 
of Chunar (by the stratagem and skill of Rumy Khan, the engineer, who 
had deserted from Sultan Behader) liaving been effected, Humayun pro- 
ceeded to Bengal, in pursuit of the rebel-chief, Shyr Khan, where, after 
having obtained possession of Gour, its capital, and expelled the Afghans, 
he unaccountably shut himself up in his haram. This seclusion became the 
occasion of various disasters ; for, during this time, Shyr Khan had taken 
Benares and laid siege to Chunar, and was proceeding to Canouge ; and 
when Humayun roused himself to oppose' him (for he had assumed the title 
of Shah), it was too late to obviate the difficulties which hjs supineness had 

• Teskerahal VakiAt. or Private Memoirs of the Moghul Emperor HumAyOn, written in the Penlan 
language by Jouher, a confidential domestic of his Majesty t translated by Major Cuarlks Stkwabt. 
London, 1832. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 
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oaused. After various disasters, he was compelled to conclude an ignoble 
peace with the rebel, who treacherously broke it by making a nocturnal 
attack, which threw tlie royal army into confusion, and forced the king to 
flight. ** He urged his horse into the stream, but in a short time the horse 
sunk. On seeing this event, a water-carrier, who had distended his leathern 
bag (jnusek) with air, offered it to his majesty, who, by means of the bag, 
swam the river. On reaching the northern bank, he asked the man his 
name ; he said, Nisam : the king replied, I will make your name as cele- 
brated as that of Nizam-addyn-Aulia, and you shall sit on my throne.” 
Encompassed by danger, the army reached Agra, from whence the king 
marched against his adversary, and alter a most bloody battle, was defeated 
and compelled to return to Agra. Here treachery became manifest. He 
was forced to betake himself from place to place, exposed to insolence 
and the pursuit of his enemies, and circumvented and perplexed by the per- 
fidious intrigues of his brother Kamran. Yet, during these various wander- 
ings, and notwithstanding the slights to which he was obliged to submit 
from petty potentates, his heart was won at Pat by Hemyd Banu, daughter 
of his brother Ilindars preceptor, and a marriage took place between them. 
This marriage, however, caused a feud between the brothers, and is worthy 
of record, the bride being subsecpiently the mother of the glorious Akber. 

An enumeration of the many indignities, acts of treachery, and of the 
distress which he suffered from those whom he had benefitted in other times, 
would exceed our limits. We cannot, perhaps, so well compare him to 
our Charles as to our Alfred ; the moral dignity of his character, his courage 
in adversity, and strength of mind, occasionally, indeed, neutralized by bad 
counsel, make the comparison between him and the latter far from inap- 
propriate. At one time, the want under which the king and his adherents 
laboured was so great, that they were necessitated to eat the seeds, fruits, 
and berries of the wild trees of the jungle. Misery increased upon misery, 
and danger upon danger ; until, at length, the little army arrived at Amer- 
kote, where the rana (rajah) hospitably entertained them. Here a curious 
incident occurred. As the king desired the valuables of his oflicers to be 
seized for funds. Hussy n was detected in attempting a concealment, and 
‘^Kafiir, one of the eunuchs, was ordered to cut the end of liussyn's 
ear, as a punishment for his treachery ; but the eunuch, mistaking the order, 
cut off the whole ear; on seeing this, the king was very angry, sent for a 
surgeon, and had the ear sewn on agatUy assisted in the operation, and 
apologized to the sufferer.” Here, being reinforced, he again tried his 
fortune, leaving his family in the fortress of Amerkote, from which he had 
scarcely departed, ere the birth of his son, whom he named Budr addyn 
Muhammed Akber, was announced to him. It is curious, that the extre- 
mity of his poverty reduced him to celebrate this occasion merely by a 
broken pod of musk, emblematically distributed to the principal persons. 
He shortly obtained possession of Jun, where the young prince and his 
mother met him. Shah Hussyn here approached him, and endeavoured to 
persuade the rana of Amerkote (though inefiectually) to desert his cause. 
But in consequence of a quarrel with one of the Moghul cliicfs, the rana 
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soon left him, which loss was compensated by the timely arrival of Byram 
Begj. Thus things continued till a peace was concluded between Huniayun 
and Hussy n. With similar fortune and peril from treachery he proceeded 
towards Candahar, and entered Seistan, a jirovince of Persia, where he 
received an invitation to continue his journey from the reigning monarch. 
From hence he advanced to Meshehed, and entered the sacred tomb of 
Imam Aly, though a heterodox Sunny, and then went forwards to meet 
the king of Persia at Cazvin. A misunderstanding, however, on the score 
of religious doctrines, very soon arose between the two monarchs, which 
seems to have been accompanied with some petty persecutions. But the 
true cause, as subsequently developed, was the intrigues of Kamran’s pat- 
tizans at the Persian court, the dislike of some Turkoman officers to the 
family of Baber, and the fact of Humayun having formerly written his own 
name on the first class and Shah Tahuiasp’s on the second class of some 
divining arrows. It is even said, that at one time his assassination was con- 
templated. On the discovery of the object of these intrigues, Shah Tah- 
masp appears to have acted with great nobleness of mind, and to have 
instantly resolved to enable the fugitive monarch to recover his dominions. 
Accordingly, they parted, Bahrain Mlrza, the Persian Shah's son, attending 
Humayun a small part of his way. Nothing particular occurred till his 
force reached Cazvin a second time, when finding Shah Tahinasp also 
there, he was desired to proceed. On his arrival at Systan, instead of the 
12,000 cavalry which had been promised him, 14,000 were actually placed 
under his command, with whom, notwithstanding some jealousies which 
arose among them, he took the fortresses of Dost and Candahar. Prince 
Kamran, however, as he was pursuing his victorious career, marched out of 
Kabul and seized the passes, from which he was easily dislodged, and the 
king and prince Hindal directed their march against him. At their approach, 
Kamran betook himself to flight, and Kabul was occupied by the royal 
forces: a battle also took place between him and Mirza Soliman, m which 
the latter was defeated. Meanwhile, Kamran precipitately marched from 
B' hiker, and retook Kabul^ making the young prince Akber his prisoner, 
which induced Humayun to conclude a peace with Mirza Soliman. After 
some skirmishes, in which Hindal greatly distinguished himself, Kamran 
was again forced to escape from Kabul, and being repulsed by Soliman in 
his attempts on Zuffer, went to the Uzbegs, who assisted him with troops. 
At length Kamran took Talican and Zuffer, and an unfortunate misunder- 
standing arising between the king and Caraja Khan, that chief, with two 
others, and a party of Moghuls, strengthened the rebel party. Kamran 
soon aftenvards succeeded in routing a division of the king's army, but was 
compelled to retreat, in consequence of the advance of the king in person ; 
but being besieged in his fortress, he was reduced to such extremities, that 
he once more sought to escape, but was taken, and pardoned, with Carajd 
Khan and the other revolted chiefs. 

Notwithstanding the reconciliation between the brothers, on which occa- 
sion different provinces were assigned to different leaders, Kamran medi- 
tated new schemes, and endeavoured to regain Kabul, in which endeavour 
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lie was unsuccessful. At Kipchak he engaged in battle with the king» in 
which the latter displayed much heroism^ and was severely wounded ; after 
which he was subjected to new difficulties, till he received a timely rein- 
forcement of horses. In the course of the battle, the king, when wounded, 
took off his jubba or coat of mail, of which Kamnin gained possession, 
proclaimed the king’s death, and by the display of this, as proof of his 
assertion, at once gained Kabul and the person of Akber. Y et, another battle 
following, Caraja, who had a second time deserted, was killed, and Kam- 
ran totally defeated: nevertheless, he induced the x\fghans to make an 
attack on the royal camp, in which prince Hindal was slain. But these 
w^ere routed with the loss of a great booty, and Kamran escaped. At this 
time his fortune forsook him, for the G’hicker chief, Sultan Adam, with 
whom he had taken refuge, delivered him up to Humayun, who ordered 
him to be blinded, that he might cease to be the cause of disturbances. 
This cruel operation he bore with singular fortitude. A lancet was thrust 
into his eyes ; “ this they repeated at least fifty times, but he bore the tor- 
ture in a manly manner, and did not utter a single groan, except when 
one of the men, who was sitting on his knees, ])rcssed him ; he then said, 
^ why do you sit on my knees ? what is the use of adding to my pain ?’ 
This was all he said, and acted with great courage till they squeezed some 
(lemon) juice and salt into the sockets of hisses ; he then could not forbear, 
and called out, ^ O Lord, O Lord, my C5od, whatever sins I may have 
committed have been amply punished in this world,, have compassion on me 
in the next.’” He afterwards received permission to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

Humayun now commenced his march to recover Hindustan. This was 
followed by repeated victories, and the flight of bis chief opponent, the 
Afghan emperor, Seconder Sur, and the conquest of Hindustan. But, in 
the midst of these events, as the muezzin was calling the hour of prayer, 
and Humayun, who W'as on the terrace of his library, had seated himself 
on a stair, on rising at the end of the proclamation, his staff slipped, and he 
fell to the bottom of the stairs, from which he was taken insensible, and 
shortly . died, leaving his throne and the fruits of victories to the great 
Akber^' who had shared much of the fortunes of his illustrious father. 

From the very slender notice wdiich we have given of this book, it will be 
evident that it is important to the historian. There have been few greater 
regal characters than that of Humayun, and none perhaps ever exhibited 
auch persevering clemency towards such persevering offenders in him it 
amounted to a fault, and under the circumstances by which he was harassed, 
became the occasion of incessant commotions, consequently the cause of his 
own miseries. His resolution and high tone of mind under these difficulties, 
bis abstinence and participation of his slender means with bis few adherents, 
are perhaps unparalleled, at least in Asiatic history ; and we shall discover 
not many finer traits of mutual magnanimity than in the connexion between 
himself and Shah Tahmusp. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN EURASIAN. 

EXTRACT THE SECOND. 

It seems that the Eurasian, on the death of his father, inherited con- 
siderable property ; and having, to use his own phrase, determined to 
return home, was deputed by his fclIow-Eurasians to carry their petition 
for a restoration to the civil and political immunities from wliich they deemed 
themselves unjustly excluded, in order that it might be presented to the 
legislature. From a marginal annotation in the manuscript, it appears 
also that he was now in his twenty-second year. 

* ♦ * * * 

Experience, the god of this lower world, had, to this epoch of my 
life, been wanting to me ; and to this circumstance I naturally attributed 
the errors and perplexities in which, from time to time, I found myself 
entangled. England, I fondly hoped, would in a few years supply the 
defects of an education so little calculated to train the understanding to the 
solution of those difficult problems of human conduct, on which our weal or 
woe depends. 

To an Eurasian, the embarkation in a large vessel was like a new 
birth. The ship itself was a^icvv orb, peopled with a new race, present- 
ing within its narrow dimensions more opportunities of studying the nature 
to which I belonged, than had hitherto been within my reach. A new pre- 
sent, a new futurity lay before me. Through the indistinct haze of anticipa- 
tion, every object of hope loamed, as it were, in huge and gigantic propor- 
tions, which half-gladdened, half-appalled me. I was now w^afted along 
the world of waters, tou'ards a country, w'hich the language and sentiments 
of the European residents of India had pictured to my thoughts as the rest- 
ing-place of the fondest aspirations of the heart, the paradise that encircled 
all the modes and forms of earthly enjoyment. I was blest with affluence, 
invested with the unfettered use of it, and with such a talisman of worldly 
happiness in my possession, a long vista of undisturbed delight opened to 
my vision. 

But I had not analyzed with requisite precision the attraction which 
Europeans felt towards the country of their birth. It was their home. 
The letters composing that word were each so many cabalistic characters, 
that summoned before their eyes smiling Jicarths, groupes of familiar faces, 
village-greens, Mdiere their careless infancy had roamed, all mellowed in the 
soft moonlight of remembrance, or clothed with fresh life, if remembrance 
had failed. To me there was no home. It was a lifeless term, that awaken- 
ed no sentiment and presented no picture. What heartbeat for my return ? 
What parent, what sister counted anxiously the minutes that retarded it ? 
It was well for me that I did not dwell on these painful contrasts. It 
would have been too harsh a foretaste of sorrows which, till their due sea-* 
son, are wisely veiled from our knowledge. 

At first, all was prodigy — enchantment. I gazed on the ocean as an 
abyss illimitable, like that of eternity, and when the flat sands of Madras 
2^«ta/.j0{/r.N.S.VoL.9.No.36. 2 U 
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and the scorched hills of Pulicat sank beloir our horizon, felt myself pushed 
off on a vast and shoreless void. But though I knew not the mystic import 
of the word, the charities it contained, or the promises it breathed, 1 was 
returning home, and by habit and imitation, the word came as becomingly 
from my lips as it did from those of my fellow-passengers. Some of them, 
indeed, appeared to sneer when I joined in those delightful anticipations of 
home, with which they were wont to beguile the tediousness of the voyage. 
But it gave me no uneasiness, for they, were kind and attentive to me ; some- 
times so ofBciously as to annoy me with their civilities. 

One thing, on my first embarkation, had presaged an unpleasant time 
of it ; for 1 found installed in the oflice of chief-mate, the identical Caliban 
who had grinned with such savage extasy at my misadventures in the Mount- 
road, and as a consummation of his insolence had robbed me of Amelia 
Waddle. But he shewed me such marked attentions, made me so low an 
obeisance every time we met on deck, and exhibited so amiable a deference 
to every observation I made, that though I thought his politeness rather 
overdone, I began to stifle the unfavourable opinion with which he had 
impressed me; — ^the more so, since I found that Miss Waddle had given 
him little reason to be satisfied with his bargain, the capricious spoiled chit 
having degenerated into the fretful termagant wife. 

Week after week glided away, and I began, like every body else, to 
be fatigued with the voyage. ^ And how long do you think, sir, it will be 
before we get home?* I asked the chief mate, one evening, when it was his 
watch. ^ Get home ! Mr. Middlerace, get home!' he returned for answer, 
in a tone like that of computation, — but with a marked emphasis on the 
word home : — * why you will be home ^ — pulling out his watch, — ^ aye, it*s 
now eight p.m. Tuesday the 22d of August, — you will be at Portsmouth at 
11 o’clock in the forenoon of the /ith of October/ And, idcot as I was, I 
did not see the banter that lurked in the forced gravity and mock politeness 
with which he replied to my imiuiries ; neither did I suspect the accuracy of 
his reckoning. I had seen the fellow, day after day, assiduously engaged 
in his solar observations, and my education had boon so unscientific, that I 
leaped with the greatest agility to the conclusion that the day and hour of 
our arrival was an affair of easy computation, and having no reason to sus- 
pect the trick he was playing upon my credulity, looked forward to the 
auspicious day and hour with the fondest anticipation. 

“ And it did happen that we saw land on the day and anchored within a 
few minutes of the hour he had predicted, beneath a high ridge of land, 
intersected by a long winding valley, along which, with the aid of a glass, 
I could clearly discern several buildings of considerable magnitude, a street 
with neat and elegant houses on each side, with the steeple of a church rising 
pleasingly above them. ‘There, Mr. Middlerace!* said Woolfenface, 
while they were letting go the anchor, ‘ there ! did 1 not tell you we should 
be at Portsmouth at eleven o’clock on the 5th of October?’ ‘ You are 
quite correct, sir,' I replied, looking at my watch. ‘ This is the 5th of 
October, and it is only four minutes and a half past eleven in the forenoon.’ 
Was'l deceived, or did 1 not discern that hideous grin on his ugly face, 
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tvhicii had so often disgusted me— -and did not every individual of the groupe 
of passengers collected on the deck at that moment eye me with a look, 
betokening in some contempt, and commiseration in others ? Such, how- 
ever, was the faith my imperfect education had taught me to repose in 
human assertions (alas ! it led me subsequently into a thousand perplexities), 
that I began to busy myself in immediate preparations for my journey to 
London, and was infinitely delighted when the purser offered me a scat in 
the post-chaise, in which, he said, he was about to convey the despatches to 
the India House. 

Overwhelmed with the idea of having at length reached homCy full of 
the importance of the Eurasian mission, and not unconscious of the in- 
spiring sensation of a considerable fortune, securely placed in the English 
funds, I began the bustle of packing up, re(|ucsting the chief-mate to order 
my trunks and packages to bo brought from the hold ; — and he affected to 
give orders to that purport, but In a lone of vociferation much louder, I 
thought, than was necessary ^ Below there !' — ‘ Aye, aye, sir !' ^ Trunks 

No. I, 2, and 3, marked Ephraim Middlcrace, Esquire V Methought I 
heard the order echoed from below with shouts of laughter; but my delu- 
sion was so complete, that every suspicion died instantly away as soon as it 
was awakened. With a ndld exultation of heart, I joined a party of pas- 
sengers who were going asliorc, and soon felt my feet treading, as I 
believed, the liallowcd soil of lOngland. But the vision was not destined to 
be of long duration. One of my fellow-passengers, an officer in the King's 
service, drew me aside — and said — H^aith ! Mr. Middlerace, they are laugh- 
ing at you. You have been led to believe that you are in England. By 
the powers, it's all a hoax ; — yow arenoAvin tlie island of St. Helena 1* 

'On truth, the confcileracy to deceive me had been got up Avitli great 
unity of design and skill in execution. 1 kncAv it to be usual for homeward- 
bound ships to stop atSt.l lelena; but in answer to all my inquiries on that 
head, I was assured by VV^ool fen face, that tee could not '[lossiblt/ make St. 
Helena; and in that assurance I had quietly acquiesced. Judge, then, 
Avilh Avhat surprise and indignation I received jMajor Nettlchead's kind 
intinnation of the deceit that had been practised upon me. 

* Is it possible ?* I exclaimed. 

^*^Yes,* said the major, tell you so upon my honour; — and I beg, 
Mr. Middlerace, that my honour may not be called in question.' His tone 
humbled and nlfirmcd me. I apologized, and thanked him for his kind- 
ness, assuring him I Avould take the earliest opportunity to tell Woolfenface 
that he had deceived me. 

* But you must do more,' replied niy Hibernian Mentor. ‘He has 
insulted you.' ‘ Most grossly, major,' Isaid. 

“ ‘ And you must call him instantly to account for doing so,' said the 
major. 

“ ‘ I Avill do so this very evening,' was my reply. ‘ I will tax him Avith 
falsehood, and to make his disgrace more galling to him ' (I had frequently 
occasion to observe that the chief-mate was fond of dangling on the ladies 
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whenever tbey appeared on deck), I will tell him of it to fais*faoe before the 
l^ed/ 

‘^^ You mistake the matter quifb/ rejoined Major Nettlehead. ‘The 
ladies must know nothing about it. It must be done in private, and I will be 
your friend, and earry him your message.’ 1 was not displeased to find the 
affkir was to be a private one, for assuredly my courage would have faltered 
in reproaching Woolfenface before so many witnesses; — and more particu- 
larly before the ladies, in whose presence 1 always felt abashed. But the 
major had not yet made me understand him. At last came the explanation. 
1 w'as to send him, by Major Nettlehead, a hostile message to meet me 
behind Long Wood, at seven the next morning. ‘ Wc must hire horses,’ 
observed the major, ‘ to carry us up the hill, which is as steep, by all the 
powers, as the mainmast; — and I will take care of the needful.’ 

“ ‘ The needful !’ said I, ‘ I have enough for that purpose ;’ at the same 
time pulling out a handful of coin from my pocket. 

“ ‘ Pshaw !’ said he, muttering between his teeth something that sounded 
not unlike ‘ half-caste ideot.’ ‘ That’s not what I mean. What I meant 
was, that I would accommodate you with my pistols. They arc hair- 
triggers, and genuine Wogden’s, every inch of them.’ 

“ In a moment, obtuse as I was to the forms and conventions of Euro- 
pean life, the truth flashed on me like lightning. ‘ What, major,’ I 
asked, ‘ am I to fight a duel?’ 

“ ‘ You have hit it,’ said he, with ineffable coolness. 

“ ‘ But I never fought one in my life,’ 1 returned. 

“ ‘ It is high time, then, you should begin,’ was his placid answer. 

“‘And be killed,’ I continued, — ‘because, forsooth, Mr. Woolfenface 
has insulted me ?’ — ‘ Precisely so,’ said he ; ‘ what better reason would you 
have ?’ 

“ ‘ But, my dear sir,’ I rejoined, ‘ would it not be more Christian-like 
to forgive him ?' 

“ ‘ More Christian-like, undoubtedly,’ said he, ‘ but not quite so gentle- 
man-like.’ 

“ It was idle to argue with Major Nettlehead on such a subject, for he 
had killed his man not long before at Masulipatam, and with one of those 
very Wogdens, as he had himself assured me. His looks were (juite fear- 
ful when he told me I should forfeit the character and privileges of a gentle- 
man for the rest of mv life, if 1 did not call Woolfenface out. ‘ And what 
is more, Mr. JVliddlerace,’ said he, ‘ by all the powers, you must fight me 
if you refuse. I have offered, as you see, to be a pace-maker betwixt 
you, and my .services must not be slighted.’ Here he swore an oath that 
made me tremble. Thus placed between two fires, non-compliance was out 
of the question, and the major was instantly rowed off to the ship, which 
lay about two cables’ length from the shore. A quarter of an hour brought 
him back to the spot in which he had left me. Every thing, he told me, 
was most comfortably arranged. Woolfenface would be behind Long 
Wood the next morning at the hour appointed. 
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" A party of passengers^ amongst whom were the major and myself, had 
taken lodgings at a private house during our sejouir on the island. At 
dinner, 1 sate motionless with affright. The major plied me with port 
wine. It was the first time I had ever tasted it. It seemed^ from its 
strength, to be an admirable beverage for a bull ; it inspired me with a sen- 
sation like courage ; I congratulated myself on the discovery, and in the 
full glow of a manly determination to avenge the affront that had been puf 
upon me, retired to my apartment. But in a short time, the screws by 
which my feelings had been raised were again loosened. Yet how could I 
retract? I was like the ancient Britons — before them lay the ocean, behind 
the Piets. I must cither fight Woolfenfacc, or stand a shot from the 
unerring Wogdens of the major. But surely there were exemptions, which 
might be fairly pleaded from the tyranny of this barbarous custom. 

** Nor was I long before I hit upon one. Was I not entrusted with an 
important diplomacy in behalf of my Eurasian brethren ? Was not the 
person of every ambassador privileged from a wanton and unnecessary 
risque? At this crisis of the debate the major entered. I stated to him my 
scruples. He overruled them as before, and swore there was no alternative 
left to me. The major made two glasses of stiff brandy-and-water. 
Strange phenomenon ! 1 was again wakened to the insult I had received 

— again fired with the wish to revenge it. Another glass heated me to a 
degree of determination still more intense. But it was a smouldering flame, 
like that of ignited grease, which extinguished the blaze it excited. 

I felt sleepy, or rather stupifiod — and the major left me, with a pro- 
mise to call me punctually at the hour, telling me emphatically that, on 
these occasions, it was better to be too early than too late. 

I could not have been left in less pleasant company than that of my 
own meditations. My night was restless, and scarcely had I fallen into my 
first doze, when the major, with accursed punctuality, stood at my bed- 
side. Happily, my olive tint concealed the paleness which, under similar 
circumstances, the European countenance would have betrayed. 1 lingered 
longer, however, at my toilette than the major liked. ‘ Make haste, my 
friend,' said he, as if we were going on a party of pleasure. ' Here are 
the cunning rogues,' opening the box that contained his Wogdens. * They 
never miss at twelve paces ; but I shall only allow you eiglit.' ^ Eight 
paces !* 1 ejaculated. * Surely we might as w'ell fight in a saw-pit.' 1 
should have continued the protest, but the major’s looks awed me into silence. 

We accordingly mounted our island nags, and began to climb the road, 
or rather the ravine, that led to Longwood. W e did not arrive at the 
appointed spot till half an hour at least after the time ; for the horses of St. 
Helena arc quite unmanageable without their keepers, who run behind, 
twisting their tails by way of rudder, which at the same time goads them 
along and guides them in the direction it is intended they should take. But 
the secret nature of our expedition rendered it necessary for us to get oti 
W'cll as we could without them. The Bucephalus, however, which the major 
bestrode, not perceiving the wonted stimulus in his rear, took it occasionally 
into his head to back down the hill instead of ascending it ; and my own, 
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out of mere mimicry, made the same retrograde advances. The major^ 
therefore, adopted tne ingenious expedient of turning the heads of both 
animals from the point we were going to, and then to spur and whip as if it 
had been our object to go back again. Tlic expedient succeeded ; for in the 
true spirit of opposition, they backed upwards, and thus brought us to the 
place of rendezvous. We looked around, but Woolfcnface was not to be 
seen. 

" The major pulled out his watch. ^ I shall give him,' he said, ^ half an 
hour's law. That is the indulgence allowed by the code of honour.* Thougli 
inwardly pleased at the circumstance, I exclaimed, with affected surprise — 
* not come! how strange!' * Some accident,' replied Ncttlehead, coolly; 
‘ but I cannot think he will be so uncivil as to disappoint us.' An hour 
elapsed, and no chief-mate made his appearance. ^ What's to be done,' 
said I ? * Why, you must post him as a coward, or give him a horse- 

whipping, whichever you prefer,' continued the major, replacing his darling 
Wogdens in their well-padded receptacle. At that instant, his face 
brightened with a sudden gleam of satisfaction, for the chief-mate, attended 
by the purser, hove in sight. It seems, they had mounted tvro steeds more 
self-willed than our own, and after a long controversy, in which spurs and 
whips took an active part, they had turned them loose into the valley be- 
neath, and proceeded on foot as well as they were able. 

The matter was soon arranged, and the Wogdens again saw the light. 
I was placed with my back next to the declivity, and the major, having 
measured out the eight paces, put a pistol into my hand, and proceeded to 
make some arrangement with my adversary's second. I looked instinctively 
the chief-mate in the face, and even at that awful moment it was in broad 
grin. The major was now receding to a sliort distance, in order to pro- 
nounce the word — tire ! But in the same instant, my resolution was taken 
and executed. I turned my back, and ran down the valley along crags and 
precipices which a chamois would not have ventured to tempt. By wJiat 
process 1 framed the resolve, I cannot for the life of me explain ; it was so 
rapid as to outstrip all thought or volition. I pursued my flight to the beach, 
and having soon got back to the ship, related to the captain the incident of 
the morning. He was a man of good sense and amiable manners. Having 
mildly reprehended the chicf-rnate for passing such idle trickeries on an inge- 
nuous and inexperienced youth, he recommended Major Nettlehead in 
future to keep his Wogdens for his own use ; a hint which the major, with 
all his Irish courage, received more calmly than might have been expected 
from one who had killed his man. The captain kindly attributed my defal- 
cation of nervous energy not to hereditary or constitutional causes, but to the 
softness and languor of mind, contracted by an education amongst a race 
habitually passive to every provocation. He knew, he said, many Eura- 
sians who, after sojourning in England for a few years, shewed themselves 
far from deficient in the moral courage, which was requisite to sustain the 
character of a gentleman. I could have listened to him for ever when I 
heard him talk so sensibly of the Eurasian character, and found him so 
willing and competent to do us justice. He insisted faithcr, that Woolfen- 
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face should make me an apology ; and the fellow, still however with the 
infernal grin upon his countenance, advanced and took, me by the hand. I 
received the apology, but could not forbear asking him — why he had 
deceived me? 

M)eceived you, Mr. Middlerace! How did I deceive you?’ — ^ Did 
you not tell me,' I said mildly, ‘ that we could not 'possibly make St^ 
Helena T ^ True,’ replied he, * and neither we, nor any navigators that 
ever sailed, have made it yet.’ This, as I afterwards found, was a conun- 
drum ; and it was truly worthy of its addlc-hcaded inventor.” 

^ * He 

The Eurasian’s diary proceeds to relate the mingled emotions of surprise 
and admiration that agitated him on his arrival in England. It describes his 
expectation of finding the shores of the river lined with Eurasians to hail his 
coming; — the strange disappointment he witnessed when he first saw a direc- 
tor, having, as he mounted the steps of the India House, made his salams to 
a stout old man in a cockcd>hat and scarlet cloak, w'ith a pint of porter in 
his hand, whom he took for the chairman, but whom he afterwards found 
to be one of the porters in the dress worn by those personages on a court- 
day. Several minor perplexities haf)pcn to him, all attributable to too easy 
a faith in human assertions, a defect, of which a little London experience 
soon cured him. He waited upon a member of Parliament, who promised 
to present the Eurasian petition; — invited him, in the name of the Eurasians 
in England, to a grand dinner they gave him at the London Tavern, where 
he ate and drank heartily at their expense, made speeches in praise of the 
Eurasians and the dinner — and afterwards forgot to present their petition. 
We at length come to that part of his biography, wherein he appears to be 
on the look-out for a wife. 

^ 

At the house of a friend, 1 sale at table near an interesting creature. 
My eyes wandorcMl in the mazy ringlets of the brightest locks I ever saw, or 
fixed themselves immoveably on the dimpled softness of her fair and unsullied 
complexion. She encouraged my timid attem[)ts at gallantry, and, as soon 
as T had proposed in due form, accejded me with tlie kindest promptitude. 
In short, the day was fixed for my marriage with Miss Bridget Arrowmark, 
the finest of eight unmarried daughters. She had, it is true, no fortune, 
but she was highly connected, for her father w'as an extra- clerk at the India 
House, and, to my untutored imagination, the house in Leadenhall Street was 
more august than that of Charlemagne or Clovis. This is the harbour, the 
port of refuge, after all my wanderings ! I exclaimed, in the foolishness of 
my heart. But how shall I paint the beauteous being who stole me from 
myself! Burke’s rapture, however, on the queen of France, — ‘ surely there 
never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delight- 
ful vision, — ’would have been quite inapplicable, for touch it she did, and 
stood firm on it with the help of two muscular supporters. 1 pass over also 
the idle trash of love-makipg. It is enough to remark, that the novels 1 had 
read with so much avidity in India, gave me no directions on this head 
which 1 was inclined to follow. W^e had no rambles in sequestered shades. 
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we whispered not our vows to the zephyrs^ unless thelieat of the sun obliged 
us to take the shady side of Fleet Street or Piccadilly, — and then they were 
not whispered, for the clatter of carriages obliged us to speak rather loudly. 

Bridget, during these interesting walks, found great pleasure in making 
purchases. There was scarcely a shop, where any thing fashionable or 
elegant was to be seen, we did not visit, and niy purse ministered liberally to 
her fancies. One morning, ader a long tour of silks, and sarsnets, and gros dc 
Naples, we had incautiously got into a crowd, for what reason or by what 
cause assembled I could not discover. Supposing, however, we might 
soon extricate ourselves, 1 continued to lead her onwards, till its increasing 
density rendered hopeless all means of egress, and we were fairly wedged 
into a fixed mass of human beings, each skull of which was upturned in 
one direction, though not an individual could tell what he gazed at. The 
pressure and sense of sufibcation arising from a compound of villainous 
smells (it was in the month of August) were insupportable. A fellow with 
a wooden leg breathed in our faces fumes that ‘ whispered whence they 
stole their balmy spoils and so redolent were they of gin, that an expe- 
rienced judge of that article might have ventured, without any other evidence, 
to guess the very distillery that supplied his morning draught. In vain did I 
Struggle to rescue Bridget and myself from his vicinity. But perceiving my 
intention, the wretch contrived to fix the end of his timber leg on the most 
Sensitive part of my foot, thus pinning me to the spot in a state of unutter- 
able anguish. Having, however, released myself from the unmerciful 
monster, I succeeded in conducting Miss Arrowmark, as I thought, safely 
out of the rabble. She seemed to press my arm in mute acknowledgment of 
what I had suffered in her service, and to shew myself not insensible to that 
eloquent intimation, I peeped under her bonnet to congratulate her on her 
escape. How shall I express my horror, wdien, in place of the sunny 
smile wont to display a row of pearls w’hose ■whiteness w as more than 
orient, I saw a yawning chasm, intended for a mouth, that intersected a 
wrinkled face of forty-five, and disclosed a chaos of jagged teeth that fur- 
nished a lively sketch of grave-stones that had felt the upheuvings of an 
earthquake. Alarmed also at Bridget’s disappearance, I strove to shake off 
her disgusting substitute. In vain ; for the hag kept firm hold of my arm, 
and I was obliged to parade the streets with her, whilst she went on ogling 
in my face so ridiculously, that the passengers could not forbear stopping to 
look at us. In the mean time she called me her dear deliverer, her pre- 
server, pouring forth, in short, a torrent of the most abominable nonsense. 
By a providential stumble, however, which I assisted with all my strength, 
and which rolled her in the mud, I effected my escape, and found that 
Bridget had arrived at her father’s before me. A tall, well-dressed gentle- 
nian, of a military appearance, had rendered her his athletic assistance to 
eonduot her out of the crowd. They had witnessed the scene with my old 
dowager, and Miss Arrowmark not having seen her hideous visage, but her 
exterior only, which was flauntingly fashionable, was in high dudgeon^ 
seeming to think that I had deserted her for one W'ho had a prior claim to 
my guardianship. The cloud, however, soon disappeared, and we were 
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married. Nor should 1 have recorded the circumstance^ but for some un- 
pleasant results which it subsequently led to. 

" About four months after our marriage, we determined on a trip to the 
Continent, and intending to proceed through France, arrived at Havre de 
Grace. There was a table d*h6te at the inn, and as the scene was new to 
us, we proposed to stay a few weeks there. When the dinner was an- 
nounced, I led Mrs. Middleraccto the^^^;/ d manger. Nor was it with- 
out surprise, not to say emotions of a more mixed kind, that 1 remarked the 
tall handsome hussar, who had rescued Bridget from the crowd, taking his 
seat at the tabic close by her side. But conceive iny horror and loathing, 
wlien I discerned my old female tormentor, the same accursed hag who, on 
tlie same occasion, had fixed her stump of an arm so tenaciously upon mine ! 
With an expressive glance, that gave me a sickening foietastc of what was 
reserved for me, the creature Ieaj)ed like a cat to the chair next to mine. 
There was no escape, and she began her abominable ravings — ‘Oh, Middle- 
race, Middlcracc !* in a style that drew every eye upon us, and amongst 
others those of Bridget and the hussar — Oh, Ephraim, to leave me rolling 
in the mud — a now pelisse tarnished for ever !’ the sorceress continued. 
Vainly did I protest that it was a clear case of insanity. Nobody was 
inclined to believe it ; and what was most provoking, my wife and her 
Philander, who sate stroking his niustachios in seeming astonishment, were 
as incredulous as the rest. Luckily, the beldame having a keen appetite, 
the dinner interposed some pause to my sufferings. Nor was she sparing of 
her libations ; but the inspiration of the cogniac, of which I plied her with 
successive bumpers, in the vain hope of rendering her rhapsodies inarticu- 
late, made her still more insupportable. This was past endurance, so I 
removed to our own apartments, sending a message to Bridget to 
follow me. 

“ And so she did ; and her military friend with her. Mrs. Middlerace 
began to weep ; the hussar to soothe her. Between the two, 1 cut an un- 
enviable figure ; for 1 could not convince her that my meeting the old devil 
in the crowd, and her recognition of me at the /able iHhdte^ being merely 
accidental, no foregone conclusion was fairly dcduciblc from either. It is 
hateful to dwell on such incidents. The next day, the same farce was 
repeated. The morning after, I found my wife engaged in a game of chess 
with the well-looking fellow, who was eternally at her elbow. Jf at 
any time I ventured the hint, that it was improper to encourage his assidui- 
ties, T got nothing but an angry flood of tears, with pathetic allusions to the 
Sycorax, to whom she insinuated 1 had been for years and was still attached. 
So, to vary the scene, 1 strolled along the pier, where a number of persons 
were collected to see the packet bound to Southampton pass over the bar. 
In about half an hour, the packet came majestically along — and on the deck 
— sure it could not be? — I borrowed a glass and saw distinctly — Bridget 
herself leaning on the arm of her whiskered paramour ! The matter, to do 
them justice, had been well-arranged. In a few minutes they were at sea, 
and the vessel a diminutive speck on the oiling. 

“ I returned in no enviable state of mind to the hotel. As I was hurrying 
.^67«/.«/(9wr;/.N.S.VoL.ft.No.36‘. 2 X 
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up to my apartmeoti the fiend, by u^hom 1 was hag-ridden, having the 
advantage of me by a stair or two, leapt frantically into my arms. It was 
no time for her execrable nonsense. With an effort of strength I scarcely 
deemed myself capable of, but which hate had maddened into fury, 1 
whirled her round and flung her to the bottom. I found the room in the 
utmost disorder ; and moreover, that in the hurry of their departure, they 
had packed up a bag of nearly a thousand louis d’ors, which my wife, with 
a laudable zeal for the preservation of my property, had kept under her own 
charge; — cleaving me with only the cash I happened to carry in my pocket. 

Whilst I was brooding over these evils, a packet having arrived from 
England, a squabby tradesman-like sort of person stepped into the hotel, 
inquiring after and giving minute particulars of his wife, who had been for 
some time deranged, and whose particular caprice it was to imagine herself 
in love with any one whom at first sight she happened to fancy. She had 
escaped his vigilance, and having robbed his till of its contents, had pro- 
ceeded to France, where my evil fate had contrived her meeting and recog- 
nizing me. 

** The landlord presented his bill, in which he had included the expenses 
of Monsieur Vofficier Anglois. It was in vain to remonstrate ; I remained 
there till my bills were returned honoured from England, and then, heart- 
broken and solitary, proceeded on my intended tour to the Continent, in 
order to dissipate the cloud of unavailing regrets which weighed down my 
spirits. Such was my first matrimonial essay. Poor Bridget ! I found 
afterwards that her inamorato^ having stripped her to her last trinket, 
deserted her for some new victim equally vain and credulous. My purse 
and heart were still open to her necessities. But slie died in solitude, shame, 
and sorrow." 

KF « * « « 


TURKISH POETRY. 

FBOM THE niVAN-I-BAKl.* 

This Is the ocean of love, and my tears burst like waves at the 
gust of my sighs. 

My head is the firmament eff reproach, and my eye-brows are 
like anchors. 

The tiger of love agitates the forest of my grey hairs. 

My head is the barren desert of grief and despair. 

Though in the banquet I quaff the cup in memory of thy ruby lip. 
My sighs have left me no companion but the dregs. 


• Appendix to Mr. Dtvkb’ Tuifclth Onmiiuir. 
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Dll. SIEBOLD'S HISTORY OF JAPAN. 

Less is known in Europe of Japan than of any country in Asia. The 
works of Kaempfer and Thunberg are almost the only ones that can be 
mentioned which give any accurate description of it, for those published 
anterior to the works of these two travellers are not to be compared with 
theirs. In our time, however, a new avenue has been opened into the his- 
tory of- Japan. Dr. von Siebold, who resided a long time there, has returned 
to Europe, fortunately with the valuable collections of every kind which he 
made in that country, and which he is about to publish under the title of 
Archives of Nippon^ or a Description of Japan and the adjacent Coun- 
tries, namely, Yezo, the South Kurile Islands, Karafto (the Island of 
Tarrakai, improperly called Sakhalicn), Koorae (or Corea), and the Lioo 
Kioo (or Loo Choo) Isles, compiled from Japanese and European works, 
and from observations made by the author himself. This work, which is in 
German, will contain memoirs, extracts, and illustrations of observations 
on the countries before-mentioned, arranged under the nine following heads : 

]. Mathematical and physical geography, with an atlas containing maps, 
geographical, hydrographical, and geological; plans of cities, views, and 
synoptical tables. 

2. A description of the inhabitants of Japan, their manners and customs ; 
an account of the government and administration of the country. This por- 
tion of the work will be ornamented with portraits, representations of cos- 
tumes, festivals, weapons, coats of arins,T&c. In these two divisions are 
introduced the travels of the author by sea and land. 

3. Mythology, history, antiquities, and numismatics, with appropriate plates. 

4. Arts and sciences, the language and literature of Japan. The author 
proposes to give in this division a Japanese, Chinese, and Latin dictionary. 

5. The Japanese Pantheon, containing the images, with brief descriptions, 
of the principal deities and deified inonarchs. Plates will also be given repre- 
senting the temples, convents, priests, monks, and nuns belonging to the 
different sects, as well of the Sinto religion as of that of Buddho. 

6. Agriculture, trade, commerce; with a description of the chief natural 
productions, the machines, utensils, &c. 

7. A description of the countries adjoining Japan. 

8. Extracts, translations or original texts of old and little known accounts 
of Japan, Yezo, &c.; with maps and figures. 

9. Miscellaneous dissertations and memoirs. 

This important work will appear in parts, of from six to eight sheets, in 
large quarto, each accompanied by twenty lithographed prints. The whole 
will be comprized in from twenty to five-and-twenty parts, four of which 
will appear annually. 

Another work relating to Japan is now in the press, and will shortly be 
published at the expense of the Oriental Translation Fund, namely, the 
Japanese Annals entitled Nipon o dae itsi ran, or * View of the Succes- 
sion of tlie Emperors of Japan.’ The original work consists of .seven 
volumes, and contains the history of the dairis, or real emperors of Jiqpan, 
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who arc descended from Sin moo ten 6, or ^llie divine warrior,* and arc 
consequently regarded as sprung from a divine stock, though without being 
incarnations of the divinity, like the dalai lama of Tibet. Nor are they the 
visible heads of the church, or high priests of the nation, as superficial 
writers have so often repeated. 

The Nipon o dae iiai ran comnionccs with the first daVri, Sin moo ton o, 
and is continued down to the hundred and eighth, Go yo zc-no in. It was 
compiled by order of a prince of Wakassa, named Minarioto Tadakatpo, 
by the Buddha priest Sioonz?ie rinsioo, in 10;‘)2. This work gives a very 
accurate view of all the remarkable events, chronologically arranged, which 
have happened in Japan from the year (ifiO B.C. to A.D. KiOO. It enjoys 
a high reputation in Japan, and Dr. 8iebold s!ates lliat it is one of the best 
historical works extant in the country, and that a faithful translation of it 
would be very desirable. The translation, which the Oriental Translation 
Committee are about to publish, was made in Japan, under the direction of 
Mr. Titsingh, by the interpreters belonging to the Dutch factory at Dezima. 
It required, however, careful revision and comparison with the original, 
which is written in Chinese characters, and this laborious critical office w’as 
undertaken by M. Klaproth, whose extraordinary qualifications for a task 
which demands rare acquirements, few will venture to question. His com- 
prehensive knowledge of Japanese and Chinese liistory and literature has 
enabled him to add a vast number of explanatory nolies, and an introduction 
concerning the origin of the mythological history ©f the Japanese. The 
printing of this curious work, which is done at Paris, is, we understand, in 
a very forward state, and it will probably make its appearance by the end 
of the present year. 


REVENUE SETTLEMENTS. 

Extract from the' Evidence of James Mill, Esq. before the Select Commit- 
tee of the Commons on East-liidia Affairs, 23d August 1831 : — 

(2. Comparing the extraordinary increase \%hich has taken place in the revenues of 
all the countries permanently- settled, with tlic decline which, with a solitary exception, 
lias taken place in all those parts in which temporary and periodical settlcincnts, and 
above all, ryotwar settlements, prevail ; docs this fact not tlirow some doubt over the 
supposed advantages of temporary settlements ? — A, What is assumed in tlie preamble 
of the question I do not altogether admit, because I sliould say that a continued increase 
is only exemplified in Bengal and Benares. I do not admit that there is this increase 
in the permanently-settled districts at Madras. In Bengal, the increase has arisen 
mainly from salt and opium ; and when it is considered that Bengal is not only the 
most fertile portion of India, by many degrees, but one of tlic most fertile places on 
the face of the earth, under circumstances peculiarly favourable from the regularity of 
the irrigation ; when it is further considered that the land.rcvenue, speaking in round 
numbers, is, in the lower and permanently -settled provinces, three millions, and that in 
the upper provinces it is also three millions; considering, in the next place, that Bengal 
enjoys the great advantages of a navigable river running tlirotigh the lieart of it; con- 
sidering, above all, that the population of Bengal is double the amount of that of the 
upper provinces, the small amount of comparative financial prosperity it exhibits appears 
to lue one of the strongest proofs wliicli can be adduced, that it is under some very 
pernicious system of management.’* 
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MISS UODERTS’ “ORIENTAL SCENES."* 

The reputation of Miss Kmma Roberts, ns a poetess of very consider- 
able taste and talent, is well-established throughout British India. The 
specimens we have occasionally seen of her compositions, in Anglo-Indian 
publicjitions, have compelled us to admire the case and gracefulness of her 
versification, and especially her powers in descriptive poetry. This lady has 
no\y made her d6but in England, by the publication of the little volume 
befiffe us; and although it be true that ^^tlie reading world has been satiated 
by the perusal of poetry of the highest order,'' if equitably dealt with, we 
are of opinion that she will not have reason to be displeased with her recep- 
tion. 

Bating the enfeebling influence of the climate, India is of all countries in 
the world the best- adapted to develope the seeds of poesy. The voluptuous- 
ness of the air, the rich and varied hues of vegetation, the local fea- 
tures of the country, grand, wild, terrific, or decked in all the luxuriant 
colours of a fairy landscape, the vast scale of objects there, the animals, 
the people, the costumes, the edifices, the very conflict of the elements, are 
poetry embodied into reality, and a portraiture of them, sketched from 
nature, in India, by the most matter-of-fact pencil, will rival the utmost 
stretch of a northern imagination, heated by an over-boiling enthusiasm. 
India is, therefore, a school for descriptive poets ; and accordingly, most 
of the poetry of Anglo-Indians consists of descriptions of local scenery, 
with occasional sketches and talcs borrowed from Eastern legends, or 
supplied from the fancy, which afford scope for the delineation of mariners, 
customs, and what in other countries constitutes the subsidiary parts or cos- 
tume of poetry. Of vigorous delineation of character, of dramatic action, 
of depth of sentiment, of deep musings, of that searching, penetrating 
thought, which arrests the heart and enchains the fancy, we have seen few or 
no rudiments in Oricntal-English poetry: the Anglo-Indian Sliakspeares, 
Miltons, Drydens, Popes, and Byrons are yet to be born. 

These deductions from the merit of our 1 ndian poets we hope will not be 
esteemed as invidiously meant, — w'e should regret if our fair authoress 
thought so; — they^ are deductions which will apply to a large portion of our 
home authors. The strongest pledge of the soundaess of Lord Byron’s 
judgment, and of the sterling quality of his genius, is afforded by his admi- 
ration of Pope, his honest condemnation of his own st^le of poetry, and 
his avowed conviction that our modern poetical standard is a vicious one. 

But we are not criticising Anglo-Indian poetry, but tliat of Miss Emma 
Roberts, which is among the most advantageous specimens of it we have 
met with. The pieces, of which the volume consists, arc stated by the 
authoress to have been written to illustrate scenes and incidents which, 
during her travels in India, struck her as particularly interesting and pictu- 
resque, and to amuse an idle hour or fill a niche in a periodical. Most of 
them, perhaps all, have therefore been already published in India, but 
they arc not, on that account, less new to most English readers. 

* Oriental Scenes* Sketches* and Tales, by Emma Roberts. London, 1832. Bull. 
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The following poem will, at the same time, illustrate our preceding 
remarks^ and exhibit the felicitous style of Miss Roberts' versification : 

The North-wester. 

Evening approaches, and the tropic sun 
The western arch of ruddy heaven has won, 

And, yielding to the balmy close of day. 

Its scorching heat, its most oppressive ray. 

Now 'mid ten thousand swiftly fading dyes 
Looks smiling down from yonder roseate skies. 

How beautiful, how placid, fair and bright. 

The gorgeous scene that greets its parting light ! 

The stately river's calm and waveless tide 
In its deep slumber scarce is seen to glide ; 

So tranquil is the stream, the lotus crown. 

By some fond maid, or anxious lover thrown— 

A bark of hope— unstirred upon its breast. 

In lingering tenderness appears to rest. 

The idle goleeah, from his flower-wreathed prow. 

With careless eye surveys the flood below ; 

And all the hundred oars, that proudly sweep 
The polished surface of the glassy deep. 

Mocked by the lazy currents, vainly seek 
To urge their shallops round yon woody cicek. 

Its marble wings up-springing from the shade. 

By the dark pecpul's glossy foliage made. 

The waving neem, the willow-like bamboo. 

And shrubs of fragrant scent and brilliant hue, 

The nazim's regal palace proudly gleams 
In pearl-like splendour in the evening beams; 

While each surrounding crag and sun-kisied slope. 

Crowned with the bright luxuriant mango tope— - 
Each vagrant creeper with its starry wTeath, 

Arc softly mirrored in the stream beneath. 

Where'er the wandering eyes delighted roam, 

From groves embowering peeps the graceful dome 
Of some small mosque, or holy brahmin's cell. 

Where the lamp glances, and the silvery bell 
Makes gentle music in the balmy air ; 

No other sounds the listening echoes bear 
On this calm eve, save snatches of sweet song. 

Which rise at intervals from yonder throng 
Assembled on the terraced ghaut, to fling 
O'er Ganges* wave each flowery offering. 

Sudden the flercc North-west breaks loose — and while 
Half the bright landscape still is seen to smile, 

The sultry air grows thick, the skies arc dark. 

The river swells, and now the struggling bark 
Along the rushing wave is wildly driven. 

And thunder bursts from every gate of heaven ; 

O'er tower and palace, hut and holy fane. 

In frantic madness sweeps the hurricane ; 

And trees uprooted strew the earth ; and air 
Is filled with yells, and shrieks of wild despair. 

The sun sinks down in splendour to the west, 

The skies are in their richest colours drest ; 
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. And where a blackened wreck was seen to floaty 
A lamp within the palm-nut*s fragile boat 
Glides tranqailly ; — the stars shine forth — tlie vale 
Is vocal with the bulbul's sweetest tale; 

The air is gemmed with lire>flies ; and the breeze 
Is filled with perfume from the lemon trees ; 

The storm has passed-^and now the sparkling river 
Runs calm, and smooth, and lieautiful as ever. 

9||0 following is an extract from The Taaje Mahal 

Of precious marbles richly blent 
Shines the imperial monument ; 

A gorgeous fabric, spreading wide 
Its glittering pomp of colonnades, 

Fit palace for the peerless bride 
Reposing in its hallowed shades. 

Too beautiful for mortal hands. 

Its clustering cupolas and towers 
Seem the light work of fairy wands, 

And fashioned out of pearls and flowers. 

Or moon-beams gathered in the bright 
Effulgence of a cloudless night ; 

And as o'er these fair spires and domes 
The stranger's eye enchanted roams. 

Lost in delight he almost deems 

That, wrought by some fantastic spell, 

'Twill vanish like his summer dreams, 

Or cloud-encircled citadel. 

Floating along the summer sky. 

In evanescent pageantry. 

Beside the alabaster tomb 

All richly wreathed with glittering gems. 

And shining like the jewelled plume 
O'er eastern monarch's diadems. 

Fond lovers kneel — and as they gaze 
Upon each ingot's brilliant blaze, 

The bright mosaic of the floor. 

Where many-coloured agates vie 
With onyx thickly scattered o'er. 

Turquoise, and lapis lazuli ; 

They dash away the. rising tear. 

They fear no change nor falsehood here. 

Oh ! every flower-enamelled gem 
Is worth a mine of gold to them ; 

It tells of love divinely pure — 

The record that a monarch gave. 

That strong aflectioii may endure 
In human hearts beyond the grave 1 

We close our extracts (which, with the stanzas inserted in p. 291 of 
our last volume, will afford an idea of the powers of Miss Roberts) with 
the following lines suggested by a passage in Bishop Heber’s Journal^ in 
which he mentions the popular superstition of the Hindus, who hang gurrahs 
(jars) of water upon the branches of the peepul trees, in order that the 
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spirits of their deceased relatives^ who are supposed to fa^iiat the sacred 
foliage, may drink of the holy stream of the Ganges. 

THE HINDOO GIRL. 

She sits beneath a lonely peepul tree, 

Whose waving boughs shadow a fairy mound, 

Her rich dark locks flow down below the knee, 

Tlieir glossy braids in mournful guise unbound. 

Ko tear is springing from those sad sweet eyes. 

Mute is the pensive sorrow of her breast, 

It breaks not forth in anguislubreathlug sighs, 

£ach struggling passion now 1ms sunk to rest. 

Yet the meek sulFercr cannot long sustain, 

Though deeply schooled, her self-denying part, 

Her’s arc the lips that will not smile again, 

Hcr*s is the calmness of a broken heart. 

No more shall menial hands each silken tress 
Knwreath with fresh ly>gathcred coronals. 

No more shall gems the slender anklets press, 

Kinging in music o*er the marble halls. 

Her graceful form couched on the lonely hill. 

The features cast in beauty’s softest mould, 

Seem like some wonder of the sculptor's skill. 

Some breathing statue of a nymph of old. 

A gurrah hangs upon the boughs above. 

Brought from the distant river's sedge.crowticd brink, 

In the fond fancy that her spirit love. 

Will stoop o'er Ganges* holy wave to drink. 

And the desponding soul can still rijoicc. 

When as the twilight air its music weaves. 

She hears, or thinks siic hears, a thrilling voice 
Sighing amid the peepul*s waving leaves. 

Although the cold and cheerless tomb inurns 
The ashes from funereal piles conveyed. 

The dead, the loved, lamented one, returns. 

Haunting the sacred peepul’s hallowed shade. 

Few are the trees beneath au Indian sun. 

Wooed by the spicy East's ambrosial kiss. 

Of form and tint more beautiful— and none 
Girt with such touching memories as this. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ABDALLAH BEM ZOBAYR.* 

Meakwhile^ the Azrakis,f who had been dispersed by Mohalleb, no sooner 
heard of the departure of that general, than, abandoning Irak, they assem- 
bled under Zobayr ben Majoor, in the province of Pars, and recommenced 
hostilities. They were defeated by Mosab, and forced to fly into Kerman. A 
reipjte of four months enabled them to recruit their forces ; they returned 
into Pars, and advanced towards Ahwaz and Bassorah. At Madain they com- 
mitted dreadful ravages. At length, they encamped under the walls of Kiifab, 
and put to death every one who fell into their hands. Upon the citizens sal- 
lying forth against them, under their governor, the Azrakis were seized with 
a panic, and fled ; they cut down the bridges, and marched to Ispahan, which 
they besieged for four months, when the inhabitants, .in a sortie during the 
night, fell upon the Azrakis, of whom they killed a great number, including 
their general : the remainder took refuge in Kerman. Repairing their losses, 
they again advanced towards Bassorah. It^was the general opinion that Mo- 
halleb alone could crush these rebels ; and Mosab sent Ibrahim ben Malik to 
command at Mausel, whilst Mohalleb proceeded into Ahwaz; but this general 
prosecuted the war against the Azrakis for eight years without obtaining any 
decisive advantage. 

Abdalmalek ben Merwan had heard): with great alarm the success of Mosab, 
the conquest of Irak Arabi and Jezirah, and the defection of Ibrahim. He con- 
sulted his brothers and the chief members of his family as to the course to be 
taken in these critical circumstances. Besher ben Merwan, a man of con- 
summate prudence and sagacity, was of opinion that the Khalif ought to 
march in person into Irak, at the head of the assembled troops of Syria; 
which was unanimously approved. 

There were at Kufah and at Bassorah a considerable number of partisans 
of Abdalmalek, who were thence called Merwanees* Mosab^ having disco- 
vered their secret intrigues, caused all of them he could seize to be put to 
death ; those who escaped urged Abdalmalek to undertake an expedition into 
Irak. This prince despatched Khaled ben Abdallah to Bassorah, with instruc- 
tions to communicate with his partisans, and to endeavour to excite a revolu- 
tion there, so that, whilst Mosab’s anxious attention was directed to Bassorah, 
he might advance against Kufah. Khaled, on reaching Bassorah, took up his 
abode at a Merwannee’s, named Amni. Abdallah ben Moammer, Mosab’s 
lieutenant, hearing of the emissary’s arrival, ordered Amru to send him 
away; the latter protested that Khaled was not in his house. At night, 
Amru directed Khaled to go to the house of Malek ben Moshamma, who 
gave him a friendly reception ; and here the partizans of Merwan conferred 
with him. The governor, informed of his retreat, sent troops to block up 
Malek’s house and the whole quarter. A conflict took place, which lasted for 
twenty-four hours, and Khaled lost an eye by an arrow. Mosab sent a re- 
inforcement to Bassorah, and Malek began to repent of having so warmly 
espoused Khaled’s cause, and advised him to return to the Khalif, and assure 
him that the inhabitants of the province were so wdl disposed towards him, 
that if he came in person he might easily conquer Irak. Upon the agent’s 
departure, Malek ofibred to capitulate with Abdallah, which the latter agreed 
to, on condition that Malek quitted the city immediately ; and he accordingly 
proceeded, with his two sons, to join the Khalif. Mosab heard of these oc- 
* Concluded ttom page SOS. t Tsbarl. t Taberi, Blirkhond. 
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currences on his march to meet Abdalmalek, who had reached Bab-Hamirah» 
on the frontier of Jezirah (Mesopotamia). Turning back, he apointed Haretli 
to command at Kufab, whilst he hastened to Bassorah to crush the Merwa^ 
nees. On his arrival there, he confiscated the property of Malek, and or- 
dered all the partizans of the Ommiyah family found in the city to be put 
to death. 

Ibrahim ben Malek Ashtar was the only available commander in whom 
Mosab could place confidence, for he could not venture to recal Mohalleb from 
Ahwaz, lest it should fall into the power of the Azrakis. Fearful that Abdal- 
, malek would get possession of Kufah, he named Abbad governor of Bassorah, 
and set ofl* for the former place. The principal inhabitants of Kufah had kept 
up a secret intercourse with the Khalif. Mosab proclaimed that it was neces- 
sary to march against the enemy. Some consented ; others, under different* 
pretexts, eluded the order. Mosab felt that he was surrounded by traitors, 
and could feel no confidence in the fidelity of his troops* He encamped at 
a place called Dayr aljathelik, near Masken, on the banks of the lesser Tigris, 
in the midst of a vast plain. Abdalmalek, expediting his march, arrived at 
three parasangs from Mosab’s camp. His army was composed of troops of 
Syria, Egypt, and Jezirah. Before he commenced hostilities, Abdalmalek 
wrote privately to the chief persons of Irak, as well as in the army of Mosab, in- 
viting them to join him, mixing menaces with the moat seductive offers. Ibra- 
him, having received one of these despatches, carried it, without breaking 
the seal, to Mosab, who asked him if he knew its contents. God forbid,” 
replied he, “ that I should read a paper before the emir had read it, or that I 
.should appear, at the last day, loaded with the crime of perfidy and rebellion !” 
The letter contained an amnesty for Ibrahim, and an offer, as the price of 
defection, of the ^government of Irak and Jezirah, with a large estate and a 
considerable sum of money. Ibrahim inquired of Mosab if any other of his 
officers had brought him similar letters. Mosab said he had not seen a single 
.one. "Alas!” rejoined Ibrahim, "they have received them, and if they 
have not disclosed the fact, it is because they intend to betray their faith.** 
He offered to arrest them all before hostilities began ; but Mosab refused to 
sanction so violent a measure. 

The night preceding the battle, several of the chief people of Kufah de- 
serted to the camp of Abdalmalek. Mosab, nevertheless, made preparations 
for a battle, which must, according to all appearance, be decisive. The two 
armies were in motion at break of day. Mosab gave the command of the 
cavalry, which formed his advance, to Ibrahim ; that of Abdalmalek was under 
his brother, Mohamed ben Merwaii. The Khalif had commanded his soldiers 
to make every efibrt to destroy Ibrahim ben Malek, since he was the ablest of 
Mosab’s generals. Learning, however, that his brother was about to confront 
Ibrahim, he sent to desire him to suspend the attack. A skilful astrologer, in 
KhaliPs suite, had told him that the day was unfortunate, and that a contest 
with cavalry should be avoided. But Mohamed declared he should give the 
signal of battle, without heeding the reveries of a wretched astrologer. The 
two parties soon came to blows, and each performed prodigies of valour. The 
battle lasted all day ; reinforcements kept continually arriving to both gene- 
rals. At length, towards night, Ibrahim had succeeded in repulsing Mohamed, 
whosie standard-bearer had fallen. Mosab had sent to his general’s aid an 
Arab, named Attab ben Warka, although he had been warned of the dubioi|s 
fidelity of this man. Attab,. jealous of the coming victory of Ibrahim, repre- 
sented to him that the troops were quite spent, and .urged him to retire- 
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IbrAfaini rejected the proposal with contempt. The traitor^ nevertheless, car<^ 
ried orders to the right wing to retreat, and the troops had no sooner quitted 
their ground, than Mohamed’s left darted upon them, and threw all into con? 
fusion. Ibrahim was beset on all sides ; lances and arrows showered upon 
him ; he defended himself with resolution, but deserted by bis men, he was 
unhorsed, and fell beneath the blows of a crowd of assailants. His head was 
severed from his body, and carried to Abdalmalek. 

Mosab, in the meantime, anxious respecting his general, had ordered a body of 
Arabs to hasten to his aid ; but these perfidious men refused to quit their post* 
Mosab was soon relieved from bis cruel perplexit}^ and foresaw that the dis« 
aster which had happened to his general, would end in the total ruin of himself 
and his army. At break of day, Abdalmalek advanced from his camp ; several 
Arab generals deserted Mosab and joined him with their troops. The Khalif, 
who had been long on terms of strict friendship with Mosab, wished to rescue 
him from inevitable destruction ; and after consulting his chiefs, who differed 
in opinion, sent his brother Mohamed to prevail upon him, in the name of the 
prince of the faithful, to lay down his arms, and not prolong a fruitless con- 
test : the Khalif added, that he pledged himself to grant him a complete am- 
nesty, and to divide all his property with him except the Khalifat. Mosab, 
however, replied that he knew no prince of the faithful but one who resided 
at Mecca ; that he was under the protection of God, who would grant him 
either victory or the crown of martyrdom. Hostilities recommenced ; deser- 
tion thinned the ranks of Mosab, who soon saw around him but a small 
band of warriors. In this extremity,^ he thus addrevsed his son Isu, who 
had exhibited during the day an heroic courage : ** Leave, my son, a field 
where success is impossible. Go to your uncle Abdallah at Mecca, and re- 
late to him the treacherous baseness of the people of Irak. Bid adieu to 
your father, who has but a few moments to live.” Isa, however, declared 
that he would never expose himself to be reproached by the Koraishes, with 
abandoning his father in the hour of danger. “ Never,” said he, “ should I 
dare to pronounce your name in their hearing, and my own would be loaded 
with eternal opprobrium.” Mosab, finding his son determined to remain, 
desired that he would prepare to precede him to the grave, that bis death 
might be a meritorious sacrifice. After a desperate resistance, the youth saw 
all his companions lay dead beside him, and was. himself smitten to the 
ground. A Syrian rushed to cut off his head, when the hand of Mosab 
stretched him on the field. His horse being disabled, he was forced to fight 
on foot. Obayd-allah ben Ziad hastened to attack him, and the two cham- 
pions furiously engaged. Mosab fell covered with wounds. Obayd-allah cut 
Off his head and carried it to Abdalmalek, who, on seeing it, dropped on his 
knees, and, prone on the earth, offered thanks to the Almighty. At this cri- 
tical moment, Obayd-allah grasped his sword and drew it partly from the 
scabbard, with the intention of slaying Abdalmalek as he lay ; but, upon an 
instant’s reflexion, stayed his hand. He was afterwards accustomed to say, 
that resolution had ceased to inhabit the souls of men ; ** for,” said he, “ I 
meditated a bold stroke, which, if I had executed, would have gained me the 
renown of destroying, in one short hour, both Mosab and Abdalmalek.” 

The death of Mosab happened on Tuesday the 13th day of the month 
Jumada the first, A.H. 7^* 

Abdalmalek, after receiving the oath of fidelity from the people of Irak, 
advanced against Kufab, of which be took possession without a blow. Upon 
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entering the palace, he caused’ the head of Mosab to be stuck up there. Ond 
of the officers of the palace, named Abdalmalek ben Omayr,* shuddered in- 
voluntarily at the sight. The Khalif inquiring the reason, the man replied : 
** In this very spot I have beheld the head of Hoseyn placed before Obayd- 
allah ben Ziad ; then his head before Mokhtar ; then Mokbtar’s before Mosab ; 
and now I see Mosab’s head exposed before you.” The Khalif, infected with 
the same feeling of horror, ordered the whole arcade to be pulled down. 

The prince remained forty days at Kufah, during which time he employed 
himself in fulfilling the secret stipulations he had contracted with the citiaens : 
confirmations in offices and emplo3*ments, robes of honour, presents of money 
and grants of land. He appointed Khaled ben Abdallah governor of Bassorah, 
and entrusted the command of Kufah to Besher ben Merwan, to assist whom 
he appointed a council of wise and discreet persons. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr learned with the keenest anguish the tragical fate of 
his brother, which inflicted a mortal blow on his own power, and opened to 
him the most dismal prospects of the future. With a dignity and firmness be- 
coming his character and station, however, as soon as the intelligence reached 
him, he mounted the pulpit, and thus expressed himself before his terrified 
partizans : ** Praise be to God, to whom alone belongs creative and supreme 
power ! O Almighty God, thou givest and takest away empire, thou ex- 
alteth and abaseth at thy pleasure. But he who hath justice on his side never 
sinketh, even if he stand completely alone ; and he who hath chosen Satan for 
his protector is never exalted, though all mankind should unite in his cause ! 
—We have received intelligence from Irak, which fiBs us at once with sorrow 
and joy. Mosab (God be merciful to him!) has fallen in battle with our 
enemies. Sorrow is allowable, since this calamity robs us of a friend, whose 
death has inflicted a sharp wound, which can be heded by patience and resig- 
nation alone. The ground of my joy is, that God, ia granting my brother the 
glory of martyrdom, has vouchsafed to us a testimony of his favour. The 
people of Irak are knaves and hypocrites, who have sold my brother for a 
miserable consideration. For our parts, if we perish, we will perish not by 
disease brought on by indolence and indulgence, but pierced by a lance or 
smitten with the sword. This life is but a loan from the Supreme, whose 
power never decays, whose empire never ends. If the world be tendered to 
me, I snatch not at the gift with the eagerness of a rash and giddy mind ; if it 
be withdrawn from me, I shall not weep like a child or an idiot. Finally, I 
implore the pardon of the Most High for you and for myself.” 

After the death of Mosab, f Abdalmalek, on his return to Syria, determined 
to employ every means in bis power to destroy Abdallah ben Zobayr, whose 
authority declined daily. Whilst performing the khotbah, one day, the KhallF 
turned to his officers and asked which of them would undertake the conduct 
of this war. The emirs and grandees of Syria remained silent, for none of 
them coveted the opprobrium of ravaging the sacred territory. Hajjnj ben 
Jussuf, however, boldly oflered to command the expedition; and upon the 
Khalif’s not, at first, attending to his ofler, urged it as a request, declaring 
that, from an assurance he had received in a dream, he would bring Abdallah’s 
head to the Khalif. Struck with his tone of confidence, Abdalmalek gave 
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HajjaJ the command of 9,000, or as some say, 3,000 horse, and enjoined him’ 
to march forthwith. He instructed him to use' gentle means, and clothed him> 
with powers to grant a full and entire amnesty to Ebn Zobayr and his parti- 
zans. Hajjaj set off from Damascus, and taking Medina in his way,' where his 
exercised no severity or vexatious act, he encamped at Tayef, where he re- 
mained several months. Abdallah advanced against him with a body of chosen- 
men, and successive conflicts took place between them, none of which were 
decisive, but the advantage always remained with the army of Hajjaj. Con- 
vinced by this of the real weakness of his antagonist, Hajjaj wrote tO Abdal- 
malck for reinforcements, engaging with further aid to take Mecca without' 
difficulty, and crush Ebn Zobayr and his party. Abdalmalek sent him a corps 
of 5,000 men, under Tarek, who was ordered to encamp between Ay lah and ‘ 
Wadi-alkora, in order to prevent the incursions of Abdallah’s lieutenants,’ 
and to be ready to afford aid where it was required. Hajjaj, immediately 
marched to Mecca, and took up a position near the wells of Maimoon, on 
Mount Abu Kobays. The city was blockaded on all sides, and for two months 
a succession of battles took place under its walls, one of which was a bloody 
one. Part of Abdallah’s troops were left on the field of battle ; part fled to 
Yemen or Medina ; and he shut himself up in Mecca with about 9,000 men. 
Hajjaj placed engines upon Mount Abu Kobays, which incessantly hurled 
stones upon the Kabah and its vicinity. 

Hajjaj, at the head of his partizans, performed the pilgrimage, except that 
they were obliged to forego the circumambulation of the Kabah and the run- 
ning betwixt Safa and Merwah. An immense crowd of pious Moslems arrived 
this year for the same purpose. Provisions soon became scarce in the city. 
The devotees could not fulfil the prescribed rites, since Abdallah, who was the 
officiating Imam, dared not appear at Arafah. Hajjaj proclaimed that they 
might perform, under his direction, the holy rites; but the pilgrims declined. 
Abdallah, son of the Khalif Omar, had come to Mecca on pilgrimage, and he 
wrote to Hajjaj, that if he desired not to draw' upon himself the wrath of the 
Almighty, he would cease, for a time, hurling stones upon the city. Hajjaj, 
in compliance with this suggestion, suspended hostilities till the period of the 
pilgrimage was over. 

The siege of Mecca lasted several months. The city was in a great part 
destroyed; a dreadful and increasing famine raged within the walls; most of 
its defenders had perished ; some had fled from a place which offered only the 
alternative of famine or death; others, having secured a pardon, had flocked 
to the camp of Hajjaj. This general, learning the desperate condition of Ab- 
dallah, wrote to him, conjuring him to submit to unavoidable fate, and to 
accept an honourable capitulation, engaging to grant him whatever conditions 
he might ask. But the proposition was rejected with disdain. 

Meanwhile, the city was a prey to all the horrors of the most dreadful famine. 
A fowl sold for ten pieces of silver, and a muid (bushel) of dorrah for twenty 
dirhems. Abdallah ordered his own horse to be killed, and distributed its 
flesh amongst his companions. If some historians are to be credited, however, 
this selfish man had houses filled with wheat, barley, dorrah, and dates. The 
Syrian general waited till the enemy had expended all their resources. But 
Ebn Zobayr husbanded his provisions with great care, distributing enough only 
to prevent his people from dying of hunger. His troops, however, flocked in 
crowds to the camp of Hajjaj, from whom they easily obtained an amn^y; 
the number of deserters , amounted in the whole to 1 0,000* Two sons of 
Abdallah, Hamzah and Khobayb, abandoned their father, and obtained from 
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bis enemy a guarantee of their lift. " Go then,” said Ahdallift, to his son 
Zobayr, ** after thy brothers’ example, and solicit a pardon, for, in God’s 
name, I desire above all things to see your life in security.” The young man, 
however, protested that he would never condescend to save his life at the 
expense of his parent’s ; and he continued to fight bravely till he fell before 
Abdallah’s eyes. 

In this condition, without resources, the army of Hajjaj daily augmenting 
by the desertion of his own troops, after the siege had lusted six, or according 
to other authorities, eight months, Ebn Zobayr,^ finding his ruin inevitable, 
went to. his mother Asm^, the daughter of Abu-bekr, and who was then a 
hundred years old. ** Mother,” said he, I am deserted by all, not excepting 
my relatives and my children. The few who remain faithful to me can scarcely 
ofier an hour’s resistance. My enemies still ofier all the temporal advantages 
I can desire.. What do you think I ought to do ?” She replied : You must 
best know what concerns yourself. If you are convinced that you have jus- 
tice on your side, and that your views have been guided by that alone, main- 
tain your rights, for which your partizans have shed their blood, and bow not 
your neck to the indignities of the slaves of the Ommiyahs. If you desire 
only the goods of this world, you are a bad servant of God ; you have been 
the murderer of those who have perished in your cause, and arc the author 
of your own death. If you tell me * my cause is founded injustice, but, being 
deserted by my companions, I have sunk into hopelessness this is not the 
way in which men of true courage and of true piety should act. How long 
do you expect to live in this world ? Surely death is preferable to dishonour.” 
Abdallah rejoined : I fear, O mother, that when I &11, the Syrians will glut 
their rage upon my corpse, and that I shall be hanged upon a gibbet.” ” Son,” 
said the heroic Asma, the sheep that has been slaughtered, feels no pain 
whilst it is flaying. Persevere in your noble design, for justice is on your side, 
and implore the help of God.” Abdallah bowed his head to his mother in 
token of acquiescence, and declared that this had been his intention. He dis- 
claimed all worldly motives in aspiring to the Khalifat ; zeal for the cause of 
God, and ambition to defend his sanctuary from profanation, he said, were the 
grounds of his taking arms. He entreated his mother to bo resigned to the fate 
that awaited him, inasmuch as he had never committed an unworthy act ; he 
had never injured anyone by his seizures ; he had violated no capitulation, nor 
done wrong to a single Musulman. They embraced aflectionately, and bade 
each other a last farewell, as persons never more to meet in this world. 

Abdallah, who felt his courage rekindle after this interview, retired from 
it to the Kabah, where he passed the remainder of the night in devotional ex-, 
ercises. Early in the morning, he performed prayer, surrounded by a small 
band of friends resigned like him to death. He resumed his armour, and they 
prepared, if not to repulse the enemy, at least to sell their lives dearly. The 
Syrian troops were already in the mosque, exclaiming, with a loud voice, 
** where is the son of Dzat^alnitakeen.ji' A body of them occupied the pas- 
sage of the Kabah. Ebn Zobayr, being told that these soldiers were Egyp- 
tians, exclaimed, ** Behold the murderers of Othman, Prince of the Faithful I” 
and, rushing upon them, he cut off the ear of one. Syrians as well as Egyp- 
tians crowded to overpower Abdallah, but, in spite of his age, he dealt such 
terrible blows amongst them that he cleared the mosque. He retired into the 
Kabah, but the stones fell upon it in showers, and the enemy, in increased 
numbers, returned to the charge. Again he fell upon them, and though 
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struck bn the forehead by a stone, which covered him with blood, he again 
repelled them from the mosque. Retiring again into the Kabah, he desired 
the few friends who yet adhered to him to throw away their scabbards, and to 
take care not to break their swords, that they might not appear unarmed like 
women. Ejaculating a short prayer, Abdallali rushed forth against a host of 
enemies, who thronged every avenue. At this moment, he was overpowered 
by a storm of missiles, and a nameless soldier, or according to another ao 
count, an Arab named Ebn Bahdal,* struck him on the head with a tile, 
which stretched him on the ground. Two of Abdallah’s freed-men threw 
themselves on their master, and made their bodies a rampart for his till they 
were both killed. An Arab of the tribe of Morad cut off Abdallah’s head 
and presented it to Hajjaj, who, at the sight of this trophy, prostrated him- 
self on the ground and oficred thanks to God. He transmitted the head with- 
out delay to Damascus, along with the heads of the chief partizans of Ebn 
Zobayr. The rest of the latter’s companions sought safety in flight : the brave 
Abdallah ben Safuan was slain whilst he grasped the veil of the Kabah. With 
Abdallah perished, amongst other personages of note, Abdallah ben Moti, 
and Abdalrahman ben Othman. This tragical event took place on Tuesday, 
the 14th of the month Jumada the first, A.H. 73. 

Hajjaj gave orders that the body of Ebn Zobayr should be fixed to a gibbet 
in an inverted position, and suspended to the gutter of the Kabah. Masoodi 
relates, that Asma solicited leave to bury the remains of her son ; but the 
unfeeling conqueror gave her a stern refusal. Mirkliond states, that Hajjaj 
had protested that he would not allow the body of Abdallah to be detached 
from the gibbet till Asma sued for it ; that Asma pledged herself that she 
would not ofler any such suit ; that the unhappy mother, passing, one day, 
the foot of the gallows from which her son’s corpse was still hanging, ex- 
claimed, It is surely time that this cavalier descended that these words 
being reported to Hajjaj, he declared that he considered them as amounting 
to a virtual request, and immediately gave orders for the removal of the body. 

The moment the Syrian army were assured of the death of Abdallah ben 
Zobayr, they vied with each other in shouting God is great !” The shout 
reached the ears of Abdallah, son of the Khalif Omar, who was then at 
Mecca. Aged, blind and infirm, he demanded the cause of this clamour, and 
when told that it was in consequence of the tragical end of Ebn Zobayr, 
“Alas!” he exclaimed, “what an extraordinary coincidence! These very 
Musulmans, who, at the birth of Abdallah, uttered this joyful formula of 
“ God is great !” now with the same cry celebrate his martyrdom 1” 

Thus perished Abdallah ben Zobayr, whose courage and virtues entitled 
him to a less cruel fate. He was distinguished above all Musulmans by his 
courage, his eloquence, and his zeal for all the observances, even the most mi- 
nute, of his religion. To render strict justice to his character, it should be 
declared, that he wanted some eminent qualities which belong to a sovereign, 
and which were essentially requisite at the period he lived in, when the Mos- 
lem empire was torn by civil war, and the throne was the prize of the most 
worthy or the most fortunate competitor. The chances in his favour were 
many. It is certain that no rival could urge "a more preferable title ; and it 
is probable that if Abdallah, instead of remaining quietly at Mecca, had in- 
vaded Syria with all his forces, he would have destroyed the Ommiades, and 
have been recognized as Khalif throughout the provinces subject to the Musul- 
man rule. But it must be acknowledged that Abdallah knew not how to 
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Cake advantage of the chances which fortune threw in his way. Personal 
courage alone is not sufficient for a prince; he must unite with it activity, 
skill to gain hearts, and many other qualities, in which Abdallah was deficient. 
Nor can he be vindicated from the charge of cruelty towards his own brother, 
as well as other individuals. 

Another defect in his character, which is degrading even in a private indi- 
vidual, but which in a sovereign is of the basest description,— sordid avarice, 
.—would have sufficed to tarnish the lustre of the virtues which this prince 
really possessed. This avaricious propensity was carried to such a pitch, that 
it has passed into a proverb amongst the Arabs. I am aware that the Om- 
mtades may have overcharged the picture and exaggerated the faults of one 
whose memory it was their aim to blast ; but history has preserved some 
•anecdotes of this avarice, which it is difficult to discredit. An anonymous 
writer# relates that Abdallah, having presented a person named Abu-Jebem 
with 1,000 pieces of silver, the man expressed his gratitude in terms of extra- 
ordinary fervour. How is this ?** said Abdallah. ** I have heard that when 
you received, some time back, 100,000 pieces of silver from Moawiyah, you 
thought it a pitiful present, and were discontented.” ** True,” replied Abu- 
Jehem : 100,000 pieces of silver is a trifle for Moawiyah to give ; but 1,000 

is a great deal for you.” Abdallah hung his head and said nothing. 

During the last siege of Mecca, the walls of the Kabah, which had been 
battered by the engines, were almost in ruins. Hajjaj, when master of the 
city, consulted Abdalmalek as to what should be done with respect to the 
buildings constructed by Ebn Zobayr. The Khalif ordered the whole to be 
destroyed, and that the edifice should be rebuilt on the foundations laid by the 
Koraishes. Hajjaj executed this order. Taking for his guide the foundations 
of the Koraishes, he reduced the dimensions of the edifice, in that part where 
the Black Stone is placed, to the extent of six cubits and a palm. He caused 
the western door, and all that were below the threshold of the eastern door, 
to be stopped up : the rest was left in its former state. Subsequently, Abdal- 
malek felt keen regret at having directed this demolition, when be learned the 
truth of the words attributed to Aysha by Ebn Zobayr : " 1 should have been 
glad,” he observed, ** had it been me who bad assigned to Ebn Khobayb the 
labours he undertook for the construction of the Kabah.” 

Amer, the son of Abdallah, displayed throughout life a fervent zeal for 
religion, fulfilling all its duties with such a degree of enthusiasm, that his 
father blamed its excess. After Abdallah’s death, he continued for a whole 
year to pray for his father exclusively. He died in the act of prayer. 

Khobayb, the eldest son of Abdallah, who did not await his father’s death 
before he negociated with his enemies, experienced at the court of the Om- 
• miades a treatment as ignominious as it was ungenerous. In the year 93, 
under the khalifat of Walid, Khobayb, then at an advanced age, received, at 
the hand of Abdalaziz, fifty stripes. On a winter’s day, a skin of cold water 
was poured upon his head, and he was kept standing at the door of the mosque 
the whole day, which occasioned his death. 

Mosab left two sons, Mohamed and Saad. Abbas, son of Abdallah, had 
. also a son named Mohamed. 
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MR. DAVIDS’ GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE.* 

We had prepared a notice of this work, shortly after its publication, 
when we received the melancholy intelligence that its author had fallen a 
victim to the dreadful disease with which our land has lately been visited. 
We, therefore, postponed our observations until we should be able to give 
a brief sketch of his short though remarkable history. 

Mr. Arthur Lumley Davids was the only child of Hebrew parents, who 
resided in Hampshire. At an early age, he was sent to the school of a 
clergyman of the established church, who prepared young gentlemen for 
the universities, at one of which it was intended Mr. Davids should receive 
his education. He soon evinced extraordinary talents, excelling in almost 
every branch of learning, but applying himself more particularly to the 
study of mechanics and experimental philosopliy ; and sucli ^vfis his progress 
in the latter, that he once delivered a lecture on chemistry before the whole 
school. Drawing and music shared his attention; and at the age of eight, 
with a fine voice, he could sing any music at first sight. When in his tenth 
year, his father died : an event which shortly afterwards occasioned his 
mother's removal with her son to London, where she settled. From this 
time, he devoted himself principally to the study of the modern languages, in 
most of which he made astonishing progress, without any other assistance 
than is to be derived from books. Being intended for the legal profession, 
he entered the office of a respectable solicitor in town, as a preparatory step 
to his being called to the bar. To the unwearied diligence with which he 
applied himself to the study of the law, the gentleman who thus liad the su- 
perintendance of his legal education can testify. His religious persuasion, 
however, presented a formidable obstacle to his becoming a barrister : a 
circumstance which doubtless, in some measure, influenced him in entering 
with great spirit into the exertions which have recently been made by the 
Jews to obtain an enlargement of their civil rights ; in furtherance of which 
object, he wrote several letters, which appeared in the Times newspaper. 
He also took an active part in the formation of a society for the cultivation 
of Hebrew literature; at one of whose meetings, in IS JO, he delivered an 
able lecture on the literature and philosophy of the Jews, which was 
attended by some of the most eminent literary men in liondon. 

From the age of fifteen, he appears to have devoted his leisure liours 
exclusively to the study of oriental languages, particularly the Turkisli, in 
w'hicli he made great proficiency. In the grammar before us, we have 
the fruit of this application during the last five years of his life. It was com- 
menced (as he states in his preface) without the remotest view to publica- 
tion; but it occurring to him, as he proceeded, that, as no sinoilar work 
existed, it might be acceptable to the public ; and obtaining, through Sir 
Robert Gordon, the British ambassador at Constantinople, pennis-<ion to 
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dedicate it to the Ottoman Sultan, he redoubled his exertions to make it 
worthy of approbation. The labours of his profession, at this period, left ‘ 
him but little time for so arduous an undertaking ; but with the ardour of 
youth and the enthusiasm of a devotee, he sacrificed the hours, which should 
have been given to repose, to the revision of his manuscript and the correc- 
tion of the press. The elaborate essay on the literature of the Turks, 
which is prefixed to the work, was not commenced until the grammatical 
part was nearly completed. It is a performance which bears ample testi- 
mony, as well to the uncommon powers of his mind as to his indefatigable 
industry. It was compiled chiefly during the night, and sent next morning 
to the printer's. It is to be feared tliat his life was the forfeit of these con- 
tinued exertions. Early on the morning of the 19th of July, he was seized 
with an attack of cholera ; but unwilling to alarm his mother, he did not 
call for assistance till after the lapse of four or five hours, by which time the 
fatal malady, acting on a frame already enfeebled, through the effects" of 
incessant labour, had acquired such strength as to bafile medical skill, and 
he expired the same day, in the twenty-first year of his age. 

His principles were those of the strictest probity and honour, his manners 
mild and unassuming, and his disposition candid and communicative. 

The history of his short life afibrds another proof how much can be 
effected by a few years of well-directed talent and industry. By those who 
were acquainted with his many excellent qualities, and his ardent zeal in 
the pursuit of knowledge, his early loss will be long aad deeply felt ; but 
their grief is light compared with the bitter hopelessness of sorrow which 
she must feel, whose latter years derived tlieir chief solace from the affec- 
tionate attentions and growing reputation of her only son. 

It has to us been long a matter of surprise that no grammar of the 
Turkish language should have been written in English. A small work 
bearing that title was indeed published in the year 1709, written by Thomas 
Vaughan, a merchant of Smyrna; but instead of being a help to the 
Turkish student, the author seems to have had no other object than to 
make it a medium ** to deliver some Thoughts how Languages in general 
may be easiest and best attained, and Latin in particular best taught." 
This desideratum is at length supplied by the work of Mr. Davids. The 
grammars already in existence, — such as Meninski, Seaman, Holderman, 
Viquier, &c., besides the disadvantage of not being written in English, are 
compiled in a manner calculated to deter rather than to encourage the stu- 
dent in the acquisition of the language. 

Following the plan of Sir William Jones, Mr. Davids has adopted a 
Turkish, or rather an Arabic title for his work. He styles it, 

or “ A Book of useful Knowledge 

for the Acquisition of furkisli QramniBr.” He has avoided the mistake 
retained in so many editions of Sir W. Jones’s Persian Grammar, vig. 

adding the word ‘ language,’ after , which is certainly 

not according to oriental phraseology. We question, however, whether 
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Mr. Davids rejected it for the reason assigned by the learned editor of the 
last edition of that work, who asserts that the term grammar is never used 
with reference to any science but that of language. That it is not an 
oriental term, we allow ; but has the professor never heard of grammars 
of geography, &c. ? 

We are quite astonished at the extent of reading displayed in Mi*. Davids* 
Preliminary Discourse. He seems to have consulted the writers of every 
language and nation. It is beyond our limits at present to enter into a 
critical examination of this performance ; suffice it to say, that he has fur- 
nished us with a most accurate and highly interesting history of Turkish 
literature. The traditions of the Mahomedans, and the notices of the 
Chinese historians, respecting the early state of the Turks, are very curious. 
Had the learned author chosen a wider field, he might have considerably 
amplified this part of his subject, particularly by a reference to the His- 
toire des Huns.** We were somewhat puzzled, at first, by his adoption of 
the Portuguese orthography in the expression of Chinese names ; e. g. Toum, 
M'here we should write Tung. 

Mr. Davids finds great fault with the application of the word Tartar, or 
rather Tatar, to any but the Mongols ; but, however he may be justified 
in the rejection of so equivocal and indefinite a term, we doubt the utility 
of so restricting the use of a phrase, which is employed by the best historians 
of Russia, and indeed we may say, of Europe, to designate all the various 
tribes of Caucasian Turks. 

To prove that the Oghuz were of the same race as the modern Turks, 
several etymologies of words used in ancient days are adduced. The well- 
known word Kipchak^ or rather Kapehah (by which a great portion of the 
real Tartars are known to this day), is by Mr. Davids supposed to be derived 
from the modern word kdhuk ^ the bark of a tree.' From this 
opinion we entirely dissent ; for we conceive the more probable derivation 
is from k^pmak, * to seize, to lay hold of,* which in the form of a 

substantive kapehak, ^ one who seizes or lays hold of any thing.' 

Mr. Davids is the first who has endeavoured to lay before the English 
reader any account of the early Turkish, or, more properly speaking, the 
Ouigur tongue. But this is a language of which we fear it will be diffi- 
cult to form a correct idea, without a long residence in the interior of Tar- 
lary Proper, or Bukharia, Khiva, &c. Even the late M. Reinuslit, from 
whose writings on that subject Mr. Davids has drawn largely, seems often 
in error respecting the meaning of many words in the manuscripts, parts of 
which he attempted to translate. As a proof how imperfect was the know- 
ledge of the dialect possessed by that celebrated scholar, we may mention, 
that he supposes the word idp^ which so frequently occurs in pure 

Tat^r books, is part of the verb to be," whereas it is nothing more than 
a mere expletive, meaning ** just then,*' or ‘‘ now,*' and is used mucli in 
the same way as the interrogative in tiindustani. 

On glancing at the alphabetical table, we regret to find that the author 
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did not add a column containing the exempliHcations of the characters, which 
to the student would have been of the greatest service. But this is an 
improvement which has been neglected by most oriental grammarians ; the 
only instance in which we liave seen it introduced is in the last edition of Sir 
Wm. Jones's Grammar. 

With the system of orthography for expressing oriental words, used 
throughout the work, Ave are highly pleased. It is in a great measure 
founded upon the French alphabet, than Avhich none is more admirably 
adapted for expressing the poAvers of the modern Osmanli. 

Of all the parts of speech, tlie verb is in the Turkish language the most 
difficult of explication, hlr. Davids has, hoAvever, succeeded in simplifying 
it very considerably, by substituting one conjugation for the two into Avhich 
it is divided by all other grammarians. The list of verbs, Avith the cases 
they govern, Avill be found very useful. 

In his selection of illustrative examples, Mr. Davids has been peculiarly 
happy. They are both appropriate and elegant, and evince an intimate ac- 
quaintance Avith the best Turkish authors. The same may be said of his 
extracts at the end of the Avork, Avhich are highly interesting, and faithfully 
translated, This part of the Avork is an advantage possessed by no other 
grammar. 

The Vocabulary and the Dialogues are evidently td^eii from Holderman ; 
but they arc much improved. 

In conclusion, Ave most cordially recommend the work to the notice of 
every lover of Turkish literature. To the scholar, the profoundness of the 
author's researches, and, Avhero they fail to satisfy him, the ingenuity 
of his conjectures, cannot fail to make him interesting; while for the 
.student he has laboured Avith exemplary patience and skill, and is entitled to 
rank Avilh the ablest pioneer, in smoothing the path to the attainment of a 
competent knoAvledgc of this highly interesting but too much neglected lan- 
guage. 

One AA^ord respecting the superior style in Avhichthe AA’^ork is got up. We 
have never seen a more creditable specimen of the typographical art. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, — At a meeting of this Society, on 
the 7th April, Mr. Hutchinson read an essay on the proximate cause of 
cholera, wherein he attempts to explain the mode in which the phenomena of 
that disease are produced. The idea of its depending on inflammation in the 
intestinal canal (even were it shewn that an affection of that nature is invariably 
present, in the early stage of the disease, which it is not), he considers 
totally inadequate to account for the phenomena. Mr. H. conceives cholera 
to depend on a certain state of disorder of the functions of respiration, 
whereby the changes essential to life, effected in that process, are influenced ; 
perhaps princi[)ally the consumption of oxygen and evolution of carbonic acid 
gas. This state of di.sorder Mr. H. considers to be the consequence of certain 
noxious changes, cither in the electrical or gaseous constitution of the atmos- 
phere (most probably by the former remotely, and the latter more directly), 
by which the delicate nervous tissue of the lungs becomes impaired in its ener- 
gies, and oxygen ceases to be consumed in the quantities essential to life. The 
series of phenomena of the disease is explained on this principle : the blood is 
imperfectly artcrialised, and is returned to the left side of the heart, in that 
state, for circulation through the body. The first organ which the heart sup- 
plies is itself ; and the researches of Bichat have proved, that the circulation 
of blood highly charged with carbon through its coronary arteries, is destruc- 
tive of its sen.sibility. The power of the heart is thus paralized or diminished ; 
the force of the arterial circulation i.s impaired on the one hand, and the great 
venous trunks remain unrelieved and congested on the other. The brain and 
spinal cord arc .suj)[)licd with black blood : hence result spasms, cephalic symp- 
toms, stupor, and stertorous breathing; but whether the cessation of certain 
secretions, and the increase of others, is to be ascribed more to nervous in- 
fluence, or to the chemical (piality of the blood, Mr. H. is at a loss to deter- 
mine. The coma, which in some cases succeeds re-action in cholera, and 
frequently ])roves fatal, he is inclined to think, may in many cases be with 
greater reason attributed to the action of black blood on the brain, than to the 
effects of opium, which has been administered; and he refers to the coma 
succeeding the first .sym[)toms of recovery, in suspended animation from drown- 
ing, as an apt illiistrution. 

Mr. II. cannot concur in Mr. Brodic’s opinion, that the changes in respira- 
tion arc merely chemical, and that animal heat depends on the nervous system. 
The author statc.s that the quantity of oxygen consumed is least where animal 
heat is least required; it is known to be affected by the time of the day, the 
season of the year, the nature of the diet, and the passions of the mind ; and 
Mr. H. thinks it is a strong corroboration of his doctrines, that under the cir- 
cumstances in which cholera is most apt to occur, the quantity of oxygen con- 
sumed is least. 

He then goes on to remark the great similarity between the phenomena of 
fever and those of cholera, particularly between the paroxysm of intermittent 
fever, the collapse of the remittent, and the attack of cholera. The cholera 
biliosa in this country is but a species ofbilious'fcver, and the cholera of Russia 
is stated to be followed by high febrile re-action of several days* duration. Mr. 
H. is in consequence led to conclude, that the two diseases are in essence the 
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same or similar; ox 3 'gen being consumed in diminished quant it^'during the 
stage of depression, and again in increased quantity during that of redaction. 
The idea of Dr. Southwood Smith, that the brain and spinal cord arc primarily 
acted on in fever by the poison, Mr. H. considers to be erroneous ; malaria or 
miasma resides in the atmosphere, and could only act on the brain and spinal 
cord through the medium of the respirator}^ organs, and intermediately of the 
blood. 

Mr, If. considers the functions producing the changes in the blood requisite 
to maintain a state of health, and especially in the decarbonising process, not 
to be confined to the lungs, but to extend to the skin, and perhaps to the 
other organs of secretion, and that between the actions of these systems there 
is consent, or natural dependence. He observes, a sprig of vegetables gives 
out oxygen in sunshine, if placed in common water ; but it ceases to do so, if 
deprived of carbonic acid by being placed in distilled water. In a similar 
manner, Mr. H. is inclined to think, that if the evolution of carbon by the 
skin, or the secreting organs, is diminished, in proportion will be the quantity 
of oxygen consumed by the lungs; and vice versa, as the quantity of oxygen 
consumed in the lungs is diminished, so will that of carbon thrown off by the 
skin and organs of secretion. Thus cold, malaria, the depressing passions, 
irregularities in diet, &c. &c., all become exciting causes either of cholera or 
fever, by their effects on the respiratory organs, in the extended meaning of that 
expression. The following is the process which he is inclined to think takes 
place in recovery : oxygen begins to be consumed in increased quantity (perhaps 
latterly in greater than the natural); the blood becomes better arterialized ; it 
is circulated in the muscular structure of the heart, which recovers its energy ; 
venous congestion is relieved on the right, and the arterial circulation is 
strengthened on the left; heat returns to the surface, and the diseased secre- 
tions disappear, while the natural ones, which had been suspended, are res- 
tored, and the remains of undecarbonized blood are thrown off in black vitiated 
secretions. 

Academy of Sciences, Paris. — Mr. Strauss Durckheim laid before the 
Academy, at its meeting on the 8th October, some curious details respecting 
the journey of Mr. Riippell, of Frankfort, into Abyssinia. He set out in 
1830; traversed the whole of Arabia, and in October 1831 reached Mocha, on 
the Red Sea, preparatory to his visit to Abyssinia. In consequence, however, 
of the political disorganization of that country, he was obliged to halt at 
Massouah, where he employed himself in prosecuting researches in natural 
history. His residence there for six months enabled him to explore the neigh- 
bourhood, on the African continent. He discovered the ruins of the ancient 
Adiilis, the position of which was previously unknown. He has described a 
large species of antelope, which appears to be the orix of the ancients, and is 
known in Abyssinia by the name of heysa. He has discovered also a new 
species of dugong, inhabiting the Red Sea, which differs materially from the 
only species hitherto known. It was the skin of this animal with which the 
ancient Israelites were required by the law of Moses to cover the tabernacle : 
Mr. Riippell has therefore given it the name of halicorus tabernacull 

VARIETIES. 

Comparative Discharge of the Indus and Ganges . — Lieutenant A. Burnes has 
communicated to the Bengal Government a geographical report npon the 
Indus, drawn up from notes and surveys made on his recent mission to Lahore, 
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in which he estimates the magnitude of the Indus at Tatta, a place situated 
equidistant from the ocean with Sikrigali on the Ganges, as four times greater 
than the latter river, estimating the discharge of water in the Ganges at 
31,000 cubic feet, which, however, is considered below the true average. In 
the middle of April, he found the Indus at Tatta to have a breadth of 670 
yards, and to be running with a velocity of 3| miles an hour: the soundings 
amount to fifteen feet. These data would give a discharge of 110,500 cubic 
feet per second, but which he reduces to 80,000 cubic feet per second, as a fair 
rate of discharge for the Indus in the month of April. He observes : ‘^From 
what has been above stated, it will be seen that the Indus, in discharging the 
enormous volume of 80,000 cubic feet of water in a second, exceeds by four 
times the size of the Ganges in the dry season, and nearly equals the great 
American river the Mississipi. The much greater length of course in the 
Indus, the tortuous direction of itself and its numerous tributaries among 
towering and snowy mountains near its source, that must always contribute 
vast quantities of water, might have prepared us for this result; and it is not 
extraordinary, when we reflect on the wide area embraced by some of these 
minor rivers, and the lofty and elevated position from which they take their 
rise : the Sutlej, in particular, flows from the sacred lake of Manasarovara, in 
Tibet, I 79 OOO feet above the sea. The Indus traverses, too, a comparatively 
barren and deserted country, thinly peopled and poorly cultivated ; while the 
Ganges expends its waters in irrigation, and blesses the inhabitants of its 
banks with rich and exuberant crops. The Indus, even in the season of inun- 
dation, is confined to its bed by its steeper and more consistent banks than the 
other river, and seldom exceeds half a mile in width ; the Ganges, on the other 
hand, is described as an inland sea,' in some parts of its course, so that at times 
the one bank is scarcely visible from the other : a circumstance which must 
greatly increase the evaporation. The arid and sandy nature of the countries 
that border the Indus soon swallows up the overflowing waters, and makes the 
river more speedily retire to its bed. Moreover, the Ganges and its subsidiary 
rivers derive their supply from the southern face of the great Himalaya ; while 
the Indus receives the torrents of cither side of that massy chain, and is further 
swollen by the showers of Cnbul, and the rains and snow of Chinese Tartary. 
Its waters arc augmented long before the rainy season has arrived; and when 
we look at the distant source of the river, to what cause are we to attribute 
this early inundation, but to melting snow and ice? 

The slope on which the Indus descends to the ocean would appear to be 
gentle, like that of most great rivers. The average rate of its current does not 
exceed 2^ miles an hour, while the whole of the Punjab rivers, which we 
navigated on the voyage to Lahore, were found to be one full mile in excess to 
the Indus: we readily account for this increased velocity by their proximity to 
the mountains, and it will serve as a guide in estimating the fall of the great 
river. It is an additional proof of the greater magnitude of the Indus, that at 
its lowest it retains a velocity of 2i miles with a medial depth of 15 feet, 
moving throughout the year in one majestic body to the ocean ; while the 
Ganges partakes more of the nature of a hill-stream, insignificant at one 
season and overflowing its banks at another.” 

Lieut. Burncs observes, regarding the effect of the tide on the two rivers, 
that in the Ganges, -it runs considerably above Calcutta, whereas no impression 
of it is perceptible in the Indus 35 miles below Tatta, or about 75 miles from 
the sea. It would appear that the greatest mean rise of tide in the Ganges is 
12 feet. He found that of the Indus to be only 9 feet at full moon, but had 
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no opportunity of determining the mean rise of the tide, ns in the Ganges. 
“ The tides of western India,” he remarks, “ are known to exceed those in the 
Bay of Bengal, as the construction of docks in Bombay testifies ; and I should 
be disposed to consider the rise at the mouths of the Indus and Ganges to be 
much the same.” 

Manna of Australia, — Mr. Mudie, in a paper on some medicinal products of 
Australian plants, read before the Medico-Botanical Society of London, states 
that a species of eucalyptus^ the genus which yields the astringent resin, appli- 
cable to the purposes of kino, affords a substance which resembles manna, and 
does not appear to be very difierent from that yielded by the fraxinus^ on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. ” Like the manna of Europe, it is reporte*! to 
contain a saccharine and a mucous ingredient, both of which arc easily soluble 
in water, and partially so likewise in the atmosphere. It obviously arises from 
a rupture in the cortical vessels of the tree, produced not by the puncture of 
insects but by atmospheric action, as it is produced only in the dry season, and 
the quantity varies with the degree and duration of the drought. Towards the 
close of a long dry season, it is found so abundant on the ground under the 
trees, that several pounds may be collected by one person in a few minutes ; but 
when rain begins to hill, it melts and disappears almost as rapidly as snow.” 
The principal habitat of the tree is upon the elevated downs and slopes of the 
Blue Mountains. 

Svbierranean Sounds at Nakoos , — Sir John Herschel, in a paper lately read 
before the Geological Society, ” On the Cause of the Subterranean Sounds at 
Nakoos, near Tor, in AraWa,” suggests, as the only probable explanation 
which occurs to him, that the phenomena may be owing to a subterraneous 
production of steam, by the generation and condensation of which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, sounds arc well known to be produced. They belong to 
the same class of phenomena as the combustion of a jet of hydrogen gas in glass 
tubes. He makes the general remark, that wherever extensive subterraneous 
caverns exist, communicating with each other or with the atmosphere, by means 
of small orifices, considerable difference of temperature may occasion currents 
of air to pass through those apertures with sufficient velocity for producing 
sonorous vibrations. The sounds described by Humboldt, as heard at sunrise 
by those who sleep on certain granitic rocks on the banks of the Orinoco, may 
be explained on this principle. The .sounds produced at sunrise by the statue 
of Memnon, and the twang, like the breaking of a string, heard by the French 
naturalists to proceed from a granite mountain at Carnac, are viewed by the 
author as referrible to a different cause, viz, pyrometric expansions and con- 
tractions of the heterogeneous material, of which the statue and mountain 
consist. Similar sounds, and from the same cause, are emitted when heat is 
applied to any connected mass of machinery ; and the snapping often heard in 
the bars of a grate affords a familiar example of this phenomenon. 

Madagascar Poetry , — The Rev. Mr. Baker, in a paper communicated to the 
Society of Natural History at the Mauritius, has given a critical disquisition on 
the poetry pf the Malagasies of Madagascar. 

The language, it appears, has so little variety of terminations, that rhyme of 
every description seems naturally, from the true genius of the language, and 
intentionally from the uncouthness of its effect, inadmissible. ”At least 
nineteen -twentieths of the whole vocabiilary of words terminate in a or y, and 
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an immense proportion of these in na and ny : — all other words terminate in e 
or 0 | or the diphthongs ay and ao ; and even these are exceedingly monotonous 
in the consonants of their penultimate and ultimate syllables.” Nor does 
quantity^ properly so called, furnish a rule for measuring Malagasy verses. 
The characters peculiarly essential to Malagasy versification seem to be chiefly 
the following : 

” ]. Harmony of syllables and accentuation; a deviation from which rule 
produces a precisely similar harsh discordant effect on the ear as in English. 

“2. The expression must be diversified, and the words transposed, as in 
other languages. 

“3. Every line must be in some degree an independent sentiment ; or at 
least a clause of a sentence, bearing a natural division in the sense, and thence 
a pause of the voice in reading or singing. Hence the sense is often strikingly 
abrupt and laconic, as will be seen in the exam|)les of literal translation. 

“ The language abounds much in polysyllables ; there are exceedingly few 
monosyllables, and perhaps the greatest proportion of the words are of five 
syllables. Hence a line of eight syllables generally contains from two to five 
words, and a line of twelve is frecjiiently comprised in four words. On this 
account, a sentiment is rarely attempted to be set off with superfluous orna- 
ments of language, but stands entirely on the merit of the figure under which 
it is conveyed. Of poetical atljectivcs, so often highly convenient in English 
for filling lip the metre or adorning a graceless noun, scarcely an instance 
occurs in an entire song. Yet the language, thought, and style of the poetry, 
are quite of a different cast from prose. Abounding in the boldest figures, and 
the sense left to connect itself by the chain of thought, it commends itself to 
the mind as the rude and unpolished offspring of poetical genius. 

** It is evident, that, in a language so exceeilingly different from English, com- 
bined with a state of society equally different, it is impossible, on the one hand, 
to give an intelligible literal translation, leaving the reader’s imagination to fill 
up the images ; and on the other hand, it is difficult to give a vivid imitation of 
the original. 

“ There is a kind of composition, very prevalent in the language, which is 
neither perfect prose nor poetry, but seems to form a connecting link between 
the two, being, both in sentiment and expression, more pithy, figurative, and 
smart than the former, and yet destitute of the metre, cadence, &c. of the 
latter. These pieces may be called poetical prose. A prose translation of 
such fugitive examples as have fallen into my hands would be dull and uii- 
striking, and a literal rhyming translation impossible ; so 1 have chosen in the 
accompanying example * On Courtship,’ a translation pretty free in expression, 
but I believe perfectly correct, though somewhat paraphrased in thought.” 

She, Pray tell me, since you oft profess 
Your fervent love to me ; 

To what, if we may give a guess. 

Your love may liken’d be. 

He, Rice, which affords our daily food. 

And constant life supplies, 

Is tliQ best emblem pf my love, 

‘Which never, never dies. 

She. Ab no ! not so.thy love to me, , 

For tliat, thou deepnest sweet. 

Only when Iiunger presses thee 
To take the proffer’d meat. 

Tlien tell me, since vou oft profess, 

Vol.y.No.SO. ’ 3 A 
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He. Thelamba,* which around I fold 
To guard life*8 vital (lame. 

Is that which, next to thee, I hold 
Most needful to my frame. 

She. Ah no ! for that, when older grown. 
Disdain'd, thou wilt reject; 

And ne'er again will it be known. 

But lie in long neglect. 

Then tell me, Ac. 

He» I love thee like the luscious taste 
OP a new honey-comb, 

Whose precious fruit is seized with haste. 
And borne in triumph home. 

She, Ah no ! for there amidst the sweets, 
Though luscious they be found ; 

The goodness not unmingled meets, 

But dregs impure abound. 

Then tell me, Ac. 


The Floating Gardens of Cashmere , — The city of Cashmere is situated in 
the midst of numerous lakes, connected with each other, and with the river 
Vedusta, by canals, separated by narrow lines and insulated plots of ground ; 
in some, localities so far raised above the water-line as to be out of danger of 
submersion on any rise of the water ; but the greater portion lying so low as 
to be subject to be drowned, in considerable inundations, which are not un* 
common, and, indeed, become annually more frequent, through the neglect 
of the government, in not checking the accumulating growth of weeds and 
mud, which diminish the depth of the lakes, and consequently increase their 
surface. These circumstances have suggested an expedient by which certain 
vegetables are cultivated in safety, and so that they derive as much moisture as 
may be beneficial to them without being exposed to the risk of being des- 
troyed. This is effected through the medium of a floating support, of which 
the buoyancy and flexibility prevent the plants sinking into the mass, or being 
partially covered with it. Various aquatic plants spring from the bottom of 
the lakes, as water-lilies, confervee^ sedges, reeds, Ac.; and as the boats 
which traverse these waters take generally the shortest lines they can pursue 
to the place of their destination, the lakes are in some parts cut, as it were, 
into avenues, separated by beds of sedges and reeds. In these places, then, 
the farmer establishes his cucumber and melon floats, by cutting off the roots 
of the aquatic plants just mentioned, about two feet under the water, so that 
they completely lose all connexion with the bottom of the lake, but retain 
their former situation in respect to each other. When thus detached from the 
soil, they are pressed into somewhat closer contact, and formed into beds of 
about two yards breadth, and of an indefinite length. The heads of the 
sedges, reeds, and other plants of the float are next cut ofl^ and laid upon its 
surface, and covered with a thin coat of mud, which, at first, interrupted in 
its descent, gradually sinks into the mass of matted roots. The bed floats, 
but is kept in its place by a stake of willow driven through it, at each end, 
which admits of its rising and falling, in accommodation to the rise and fall of 
the water. By means of a long pole, thrust amongst the reeds at the bottom of 
the lake from the side of a boat, and turned round several times in the same 

• The gennenfc which a Malagasy wraps round his body, and which constitutes his only clothing# 
except what is wrapped round the loins# and without which he is odled naked. 
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direction, a quantity of confervte and of other plants are torn off from the 
bottom and carried in the boat to the platform, where the weeds are twisted 
into conical mounds about two feet in diameter at their base, and of the same 
height, terminating at the top in a hollow, which is filled with fresh soft mud, 
drawn from the bottom of the lake, to which sometimes wood-ashes are added, 
though more frequently omitted. The farmer has in preparation a number of 
cucumber and melon plants, which have been raised under mats, and of these, 
when they have four leaves, the places three plants in the basin of every cone 
or mound, of which a double row runs along the edge of every bed, at about 
two feet distance from each other. No further care is necessary, except that 
of collecting the fruit ; and the expense of preparing the platforms and cones 
is confined to the value of the labour, which altogether is trifling, as the work is 
very soon done. Perhaps a more economical method of raising cucumbers 
cannot be devised ; and though the narrow beds are ordinarily almost in con* 
tact by their sides, yet, from their flexible nature, they are so easily separable 
that a small boat maybe readily pushed betwixt the lines without injuring their 
structure ; and for the most part, they will bear a man’s weight, though gene- 
rally the fruit is picked off from the boat. I traversed a tract of about fifty 
acres of these floating gardens, in cucumbers and melons, and saw not above 
half a dozen unhealthy plants ; nor have I seen, in the cucumber and melon 
grounds, in the vicinity of very populous cities in Europe or in Asia, so large 
an expanse of plant in a state equally healthy, though, it must be observed, 
running into somewhat too great luxuriance of growth.— Afborcro/i! MSS,, 
Journal of Geographical Society, 

Management of Bees in Every farmer in Cashmere has several 

bee-hives in his house, A provision is made for these in building the house, 
by leaving appropriate cavities in the walls, which somewhat differ in size, 
each cylindrical, and extending quite through the wall. The tube thus formed 
is lined by a plastering of clay mortar, worked up with the chaff of rice or the 
down of thistles : that end of the cylinder nearest the apartment is closed by a 
round platter of red pottery-ware, a little convex in the middle, but with the edges 
made flush with the wall by a luting of clay mortar ; and the other extremity is 
shut by a similar dish, having a circular hole, about a third of an inch in 
diameter in its centre. The mode adopted there for preserving the old swarm, 
when the honey is taken, well deserves imitation by other farmers. Having in 
readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw and a small quantity of burning charcoal in 
an earthen dish, the master of the house, with a few strokes of the point of a 
sickle, disengaged the inner platter of the tube, bringing into view the combs 
suspended from the roof of the hive, and almost wholly covered with bees, 
none of which, however, offered to resent the aggression, or to enter the 
room. Having placed the straw upon the charcoal, and holding the dish close 
to the mouth of the hive, he blew the smoke strongly against the combs, but 
removed the straw the instant it took fire, to prevent it burning the bees, and 
quenched the flame before he employed it again. Almost stifled by the smoke, 
the bees hurried through the outer door with such rapidity, that the hive was 
cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes ; when the farmer, introducing 
the sickle, cut down the combs nearest to him, which were received into a dish 
previously slidden underneath them, and left undisturbed about one-third of 
the combs, which were almost close to the outer door. He then replaced the 
inner platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees which clung to the combs, 
though apparently in a state of stupefaction, threw them out of the house* 
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The expelled bees returned As soon as the tatity was fVeed from' smoke, with* 
out stinging a single individual ; and the whole business was completed within 
ten minutes, without, as was asserted, any perceptible toss. — Ibid. 

Shoal in the Mozambique Channel. — Rover’s Shoal, situated in lat. 22' S., 
Ion. 46® 19J;' E., discovered by the bark Rover^ April 21st, 1831, on a whaling 
voyage in the eastern seas, is very dangerous, being about ten miles in extent 
E.S.E. and W.N.W., four or five miles of which /Iries at hulf-ebb, with high 
breakers on the other parts ; soundings of ten to eight fathoms, sand and rocks, 
were got when the middle of the shoal bore N. by E. ^ E. five or six miles, from 
which place the Rover stood to the VV.S.W., and made the island Mayotte, 
and found her observations by lunars and chronometers were correct. 

Rast’India Houses Nov, 22, 1832. James lioRsuuRGH. 

Lieut. Burnes^ and Dr. GcranVs Expedition . — The following precis of infor- 
mation given in private letters from these two travellers is given in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society : — 

Before the travellers quitted the last civilized capital on the north-west, the 
splendid city of Lahore, so much celebrated for its palaces, gardens, and 
mosques, densely populated by an active and cheerful race, llanjit Sinh de- 
sired to leave an indeliublc impression on their minds of the splendour of his 
court. Dr. Gerard writes: Our entertainment might be compared to those 
splendid feasts described in the Arabian Nights ; we were transported into a 
little paradise of pleasure ; the Maharaj himself tasted, in more senses than 
one, of the intoxication of the scene, and ere morning most of his chieftains 
and guests were hof's de combat.'^* 

Having procured letters of introduction to the several chiefs W’ho Occupy 
the west bank of the Indus, and provided themselves with hiindis to an ample 
amount on the koiU of Peshawnr and Kabul, the travellers left Lahore about 
the beginning of Marrh. In their progress towards the Iiul ns, they visited the 
great salt range wliich stretches between the Indus to the Jeliiin, and made a 
considerable deviation from the straight road to visit Dadan Khan, where some 
of tijc chief excavations of the article exist. 

While on the banks of the Jt-lum, they were much struck by the immense 
size of the firs floated down the river : the hon.'^cs in all the towns along its 
banks are roofed therewith. Immense cedar trees were seen rolled down from 
the hills; it was these that supplied materials for Alexander’s fleet: one tree 
measured thirteen feet in girih, which may afford some idea of their applicability 
to ship-building. 

From Dadan Khan they went to Darapur on the Jelum; but notwithstand- 
ing R very active search, they failed to discover the remains or site of the city 
founded by Alexander, in honour of his famous cliurgcr Buccplialus. The 
celebrated fortress of Rotas is situated a short distance to the west of the 
town and river of Jelum, near a broad sandy stream which contains Ifttic 
water. This fortification was built by the well-known Patau emperor Sh6f 
Shah, who expelled Ilamayiin, the son of Baba Shah, from the throne of 
Delhi. Lieut. Burncs and Dr. Gerard halted one day to look at this noble 
fortress, but they deem it, with all its formidable extent, a piece of stupen- 
dous folly.” 

The next place of interest the travellers visited was the tope of Manikiyala, 
the history of which ancient structure still remains a problem. They obtained 
many coins with devices, apparently Grecian, from the peasants of the neigh* 
boiirhood- Dr. Gerard observes, that although the probable inference is, thait 
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from any of the memorials which have been discovered, the tope marks the 
site of the town of Taxilla, the app^raiice of the building does not accord 
with so great antiquity. Two thousand years make sad havoc in masonry ; 
it is more likely that it belongs to the Bactrian dynasty.” The construction, 
the figure, and isolated situation of the tope of Manikiyala, is certainly of a 
singularity to attract the attention of all travellers ; but there is nothing in the 
mere workmanship that would lead one to suppose that k may not have been 
executed by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. This is perhaps satisfacto- 
rily proved from the existence of several monuments of the same shape on the 
west of the Indus, and from a comparison with an ancient building in the 
immediate vicinity. The building alluded to is a saint’s tomb, surrounded by 
a stone wall, about a mile from the tope, to the southward. The building 
material is the same; a porous limestone, which is dug out within a short dis- 
tance of the surface of the ground, in fact indurated with kankar, similar 
specimens of which are to be met with in various places between the Jumna 
and Ganges. At the Khyber pass, on the road from Peshawur to Kab^iI, ano- 
ther tope of much the same construction is found ; as likewise at Balabagh 
beyond Jelalabad, on the same road. Without comparing all these edifices 
together, we cannot very well form a correct opinion ; but it may be doubted 
whether either the Grecian or Roman edifices, which have survived the wreck 
of time, can furnish an example at all corresponding to the tope of Manikiyala ; 
and if such a doubt proves to be true, we can scarcely longer abstain from 
giving the people of the country credit for erecting this mausoleum, for such 
we take it to be, as there is no evidence of its utility to men who are alive. 
After leaving this place, they visited Rawal Pindi, a large and well-inhabited 
town : it was here that Shah Sujah passed a considerable time after being expa- 
triated; it is situated near the mountains, and the climate is excellent. There 
arc many pleasant vallies in the neighbourhood : but what conveyed most grati- 
fication to the travellers was the enchanting wild and beautiful garden of Ho- 
seiii Abdali, situated under the brow of a moiiiitain, copiously watered by 
streams of clear transparent water, decorated with all sorts of exotic flowers, 
shrubs, and plants; it was here they reposed their weary limbs; they found 
rest and stillness in this mansion of delight and tranquillity ; they remembered 
a j)leasing description of it in Lalla Rookb, but regretted they had not the 
hook to ascertain how far the picture corresponded with the original. They 
were surprised with the variety and number of trees, the romantic nature of 
the scenery, the rich verdure, and the tout ensemble^ made them feci as if they 
stood on English ground ; but desolation was worn by every thing visible; the 
garden mourned, and had put on its weed of woe ; summer houses and once 
gay retreats were tumbled from their exaltation ; they were in heart-sickening 
ruin. Even the trees suffered grief and vexation ; a violent tempest a few 
years before had up rooted some of the finest, and they now lay low with their 
drooping heads in the water.” At the town of liosein Abdali is a saint’s tomb, 
around which is a fine stream of water full of fish. One of the great roads 
to Kashmir passes this place, and strikes into the hills, bringing the traveller 
to Kashmir in seven days. After leaving Rawal Pindi, a causeway cut through 
a hill is passed ; it is excellent of the kind, but one docs not exactly feel con- 
vinced of the important utility assigned it. In the centre of it, on one of the 
walls, is a Persian inscription, denoting that it had been constructed in the time 
of Shah Jehan ; but much of the context was obliterated. From Hosein 
Abdali our travellers made their way towards the Indus ; here th^ were met 
by Hari Sinh, who shewed them every attention. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Memoir of the late Captain Peter Heywood^ with JSxiraetoJhnn hit Diaries and 

Carretpondence. By Edward Tag art. London, 1852. Wilson. 

Cattain Hevwood was a midshipman on board the Bounty at the time of the mutiny 
of its crew, which, owing to the circumstance of some of the mutineers establialiing 
themselves at Pitcairn’s Island, has become an event of considerable interest. Mr. 
Hey wood, then at the age of sixteen, — owing to a concurrence of untoward circum. 
stances, and from bis choosing to remain on board the vessel rather than face almost cer- 
tain death by accompanying Lieut. Bligh, the commander, and eighteen other persons, 
who were cast adrift in the ]aunch,- 7 -not only incurred the imputation of favouring the 
mutiny, but, upon being tried by a court-martial in England, was actually found 
guilty. He was pardoned by the King, — an act of grace never more properly exerted,-— 
and Capt. Heywood lived to clear his character thoroughly from the transient cloud 
which overhung it in his early career. 

This memoir will be read with great pleasure. It exhibits him in a very amiable 
light, in the midst of bitter sufferings ; and the traits of affectionate heroism evinced by 
bis sister, Miss Nessy Heywood, invest that portion of the narrative in which she is 
concerned with the charm of a romance. 

The W'orks of Lord Byron ; with hit Letters and Journals^ and his Life, By Thomas 
Moore, £sq. Vul. XI. London, 1852.' Murray. 

The contents of this volume, being arranged chronologically, illustrate, in conjunc- 
tion with the copious notes, the personal and poetical history of Lord Byron, from the 
date of his leaving Switzerland, in 1816, to the beginning of 1820, when he took up 
bis residence at Ravenna. They consist of Manfred^ The Ijament of Tasso^ Beppo^ 
MazepjMt, The Ode on Venice^ The Morgante Maggiore, Tlie Prophecy (f Dante^ and 
occasional pieces; consequently, specimens of almost every kind of poetical compo- 
sition in which he excelled,— the first and perhaps greatest of bis dramatic efforts, and 
the earliest specimen of that peculiar vein of comic talent, in which some critics discover 
the flexibility, and others the degradation, of Byron’s genius. 

The Travels and Researches ff Alexander Von Humboldt : being a condensed Narrative 
of his Journeys in the Equinoctial Regions of America^ and in Asiatic Russia ; together 
with Analyses of his more important Investigations. By W. Macgillivray, A.M. 
With a Portrait, a Map, and Plates. Being Vol. X. of tlie Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. Edinburgh, 1632. Oliver and Boyd. 

Baron D* Humboldt has established a fame, both as a philosopher and a traveller, 
which ranks Iiim amongst the most remarkable men of the age. His travels possess a 
value beyond the interest the narrative excites ; they are records of remarkable facts in 
natural history, upon the accuracy of which the philosopher may implicitly rely. They 
are, however, voluminous; and the publishers of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library^ in 
giving to the English public ** a condensed account of the Baron’s travels and re- 
searches, such as, without excluding subjects even of laboured investigation, might yet 
chiefly embrace those which are best suited to the purposes of the general reader,” have 
acted with their usual judgment, and, wc doubt not, will experience their usual 
success. 

Xenophon. Vol. II. The Oprojiadia. TVanilated by the Hon. Maurice Ashlt 
Cooper. Being Vol. IV. of the Family Classical Library. London, 1832. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

Ws noticed the Anabasis in our third volume. This concludes the works of Xeno- 
phon. The present translation is clear and faithful, the translator being evidently rather 
ambitious of securing those essential qualities, than the reputation of elegance at the 
expense of them. The Classical Family Library is a work which ought eminenily to 
enjoy public Ikvour. * . , . 
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The Bird ^the Beectiee. In Four Cantos. London , 1832. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
This is a poem, of which neither the story nor the language is exactly suited to our 
taste, nor indeed to our comprehension. The former we cannot attempt to analyze ; of 
the latter we subjoin a specimen, taken at random : 

O the soul chokes, when crossed the chains 
And shall we breathe again, again ? 

When creaks the hinge, how sunk heart stout I 
And will It turn to let us out ? 

The cobwebbed rafter, bell that knolled. 

The wall but tapestried with mould, 

Tadpoled water, mouse-soiled crust. 

And smell—our brutal nature’s worst — 

Shall these, for aye, our senses smite. 

Nor senses brutalised leave quite ? 

Oh, if to fetters life be driven. 

The maniac favoured Is of heaven I 

Nights of the Round Table ; or, Stories of Aunt Jane anti her Friends. Second Series. 
Edinburgh, 1832. Oliver and Boyd. 

The tales in the present volume, which are tliree in number, are interesting, espe- 
cially ** The Quaker Family,** which is a good delineation of the characteristics of the 
society. The scene of this story is laid in Hampshire; but it is seasoned with the 
eccentricities of Irish character, by the introduction on the scene of a cobbler's family, 
on a haymaking expedition from Munster. 

The Byron Gallery : a Series of Historical Embellishments, to illustrate the Poetical 
IVorks of Lord Byron. Part III. London, 1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This part, like the preceding, consists of some beautiful engravings ; that from the 
Hours of Idleness *' is perfectly enchanting. The rest arc from Manfred, The 
Dream, Farisina, and Beppo. The publishers evince a spirit in this undertaking which, 
we trust, is adequately rewarded. 

A French, English, and Latin Vocabulary. By T. A. Gibson, Master of the Grammar 
School of Wick. Edinburgh, 1832. Oliver and Boyd. 

This is a very ingenious little work, well calculated to sow the seeds of etymological 
science in young minds. It exhibits the gender and declension of nouns, the nouns 
themselves, adjectives, verbs, &c. , arranged so as to shew at once their respective affini- 
ties ill the French, English, Latin, and occasionally the Greek Languages. It is a 
manual which will be useful even to the adult scholar. 

Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and Syntax of the Latin Language. Br 
George Ferguson, one of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. Edinburgh, 
1832. Oliver and Boyd. 

A NEW and improved edition of an excellent school-book. The improvements 
greatly enhance its value. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We have seen a proof of one of the sheets of the Chinese text of the drama entitled 
Hwuy Ian Ice, lately translated by M. Stan. Julien, and published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund, which the Asiatic Society of Paris is having lithographed at its own 
expense, in order to insert it in a 'Chinese Chrestomathie, which is soon to appear. The 
characters are extremely clear, elegant, and accurately formed. The work, witli M. 
Julien *s translation and notes, will prove a treasure to the Chinese student. 

M. Eliacin Carmoly, grand rabbi of Belgium, is almut to publish at Brussels a new 
edition, with a French translation and notes, of the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, 
from an Hebrew MS. of the fifleenth century, containing the primitive text, which has 
been much disfigured by errors and pretended corrections. The work will be com- 
prised in one volume 8vo., comprehending a life of Benjamin of Tudela, and a disserta- 
tion on the works of preceding travellers. 

The first part of Dr. Siebold’s Account of Japan will shortly appear in Holland. 

Mr. Van Overmeer Fisscher also intends to publish in Holland a Catalogue Raisonni 
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of a /vary iuie fuUection of articles of curiosity, wtiicb he tkrougbt from Japan, and pre. 
aeoted to the Putcb Government. 

Mr. Peggs, of Coventry, has in tlie press a third edition of his “ India's Cries to 
British Humanity," revised and enlarged, with a book on colonization in British 
India. Tlie profits of this work are liberally transferred by tlia author to a benevolent 
object in Coventry, 

Mr. Slade, who performed a tour to the Black Sea with the Capitan Pasha, is about 
to publish Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c.'* 

‘The translations of the Singhalese histories entitled Mahu vansi. Raja ratn^cari, and 
vali, and of some Buddhist tracts, which have been for some time in the press, 
will, it is announced, certainly be published in January next. Tliese translations, 
which were made from authentic original MSS. by the Buddhist official interpreters 
to government, for Sir Alexander Johnston when in Ceylon, were placed by that gen- 
tleman in the hands of Mr. Upham for publication, after having been revised and coin- 
pared with the originals by the Rev. Mr. Pox. The histories are the most venerated 
and authentic documents possessed by the Singhalese, and the tracts arc important as 
explaining many points in the Buddhist doctrine by native authorities. 

The Journey of an Invalid from Calcutta through the Straits of Sunda to Van 
Diemen's Land is in the press. 

The follow'itig works are in the press :-.-.Mcmorials of the Professional Life and 
Times of Sir Wm. Penn, Knt., Admiral ami General of the Fleet during the Inter- 
jregnum, Commissioner of the Admiralty and Navy after the Restoration from 1644 to 
1670, in two vols. 8vo., by Granville Peiiu, Ksq. Also, edited by the same autliur. 
The Character of a Trimmer, his Opinions of Laws and Government. &c. ; by the 
Hon. Sir Wm. Coventry, Knt„ first printed in 1687. — Historical Memoirs of the 
House of Russell, from the Norman Conquest, by J. II. Wiffen; with much curious 
unpublished correspondence. — The Morbid Anatomy of souie of tlie most important 
Parts of the Human Body ; by Matthew Baillie, M. D. — Tlie Seasons • Stories for very 
young Children. (Winter.) By the author of “ Conversations on Chemistry," &c. 

&c. — America and the Americans ; by a Citizen of the World. Sketches of Vesuvius ; 

by John Auldjo, Esq., F. G.S., Ac. — The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, 
Political, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Chronicle of 1832..— >Thc fourth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, with a geological map of 
the county. — The seventeenth volume of the Annual Biography and Obituary, wdiich 
will include the lives of Sir li. H. Bickerton ; Rev. Geo. Crabhe ; Sir W. Grant ; 
Bishop Huntiogford ; Dr. A. Clarke ; Sir J. Mackintosh ; Admiral Pecre Williams 
.Freeman; Dr, Walsh ; Charles Butler, Esq.; Sir Walter Scott; Bishop Turner; 
Miss Anna Maria Porter ; Earl of Donouglimore ; Sir Albert Pell ; Sir Israel Pellew ; 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq.; Lord Tentcrden ; Sir John Leslie; &c. — A Translation of 
Count Pecchio’s Observations on England ; by an Exile." — A second series of the 
** Chameleon," containing some original melodies. — The '* Epigrammatist's Annual," 
containing an original epigram for every day in tlie year, w ill appear in the holidays. — 
Mr.T. L. Donaldson has in Uie press ** A Collection of tlie most approved Doors, from 
Ancient and Modern Buildings in Greece and Italy," with dissertations, &c.— Mr. 
Murray is preparing for publication, ** Landscape Illustrations of the Old and New' 
'Testaments," a new montlily work, illustrative of Holy Writ, consisting of views of 
. the most remarkable placa mentioned in the Bible. — A View of Uie early Parisian 
Greek Press, including the Lives of the Stephani or Estiennes, Notices of the otlier 
•contemporary Greek Printers of Paris, &c., by the Rev. W. Parr Greswell, printed at 
Ibe University Press, Oxford, is nearly ready.-— The Tropical Agriculturist is expected 
•lo beeeady next month. 
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eraUuttA. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 1.‘). 

The Kinfi v. Golukclmndcr Ghose * — 
was an indictment for perjury tried at the 
lust sessions, upon wliici) the defendant 
was convicted. The prosecution was in. 
stituted at the recommendation of the 
court, in the face of which the perjury had 
been committed. 

Mr. Turton now applied for an order, 
that the taxed bill of costs of prosecution 
be paid out of the funds in court, made 
applicable to that purpose by the late Act 
of Parliament. 

The Chief Justice, inspecting the bill of 
costs, which was handed to him by the of- 
ficer, remarked upon the amount, 800 ru<« 
pees, and upon the necessity of looking 
closely into the charges before they dis- 
posed of the public money. Amongst 
other items, he observed upon the employ. 
nieiU of two counsel, as a charge that could 
not be allowed. The case was one no 
doubt of great enormity, and the prosecu- 
tion both proper and necessary. 

Mr. Turton begged to state, that the 
professional rule in that respect was the same 
here and in England ; namely, that for a 
prosecution in misdemeanor there should 
be tw o counsel, though it was otherwise as 
to the defence. 

The Court intimated that they must look 
closely at the bill before making any or. 
der; and at the rising of the court, the 
Chief Justice again remarked on several 
of (he charges, particularly the fees to 
counsel, which he thought out of all pro- 
portion ; the fees of ollicers of court 
amounted to 100 rupees only, w'hcreas 
those of counsel were nearly half of the 
residue. It was impossible to allow* the 
whole of the bill. 

Mr. T'urlim took the liberty of stating, 
that the court here must not measure the 
amount of professional remuneration by 
the scale in England. Services of all 
kinds, from the highest to the lowest, had 
always been rated higher, and Parlia- 
ment itself had acted upon that higher 
scale. Without meaning disrespect to the 
court, but reverting to the scale of salaries 
and emoluments fixed by the Legislature, 
he would begin with, the highest — 

The Chief Justice interposed : Mr. 

Turton, we have heard you. The line of 
argument you are now commencing is 
neither respectful to the court, nor such 
as we ought to hear. 1 will not hear 
it.” 

^siat. Jour, N. S. Vol. 9. No. 33. 


The discussion was dropped; but we 
understand, that the court having struck 
out some of the fees and charges of motion, 
and made an order for part of the taxed bill 
only, the counsel returned their fees, inti- 
mating their resolution in future to take 
up no prosecution on the direction of the 
court. — Gov, Gaz,AIar, 15. 

We cannot conceive why the discussion 
should have been stopped where it is 
not wrong to receive public monies it (*an- 
not be wrong to talk of the receipt. There 
is no doubt that legal proceedings are ex- 
pensive here, and must he so if it he de- 
sirable to have an English bar and Englisli 
judges. The bar in Calcutta, we believe, 
receive on the average about a gold mohur 
where at home they receive a guinea. The 
bench are paid in a higher proportion. 
We have seen an estimate formed of the 
diderent rate of payment which the judges 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, and 
those in the Court of King’s Bench in 
England receive. We do not know that 
w'e are at liberty to make use of it, but we 
have referred to the report of the law com- 
missioners, and find its general accuracy 
strongly confirmed by that report, and the 
estimate taken from thence gives the fol- 
lowing result. 

Ill five yearsending 1827, 1 3,487 causes 
were entered for trial in the King’s Bench 
for London and Middlesex, making a 
ytarly average of 2,G97 : 8,317 were en- 
tered during the same period for trial on 
the different circuits, exclusive of those 
entered from the other courts. Of tliese 
oiie-third necessarily were entered for trial 
before judges of the Court of King*s 
Bench, making an average of 555, pre- 
senting a yearly total of 3,252 causes en- 
tered for trial before these judges. The 
total amount of their salaries we believe to 
be £28,000, £10,000 for the Chief Jus- 
tice, and £6,000 for each of the Puisne 
Judges. From hence it follows that for 
each cause entered for trial in the King’s 
Bench the judges receive in the aggregate 
about £8, 12s. 2jd. (a fraction more) or 
about £2, 3s. Ojd. for each judge. In 
this estimate is omitted the whole business 
of the court transacted in term ; such as 
motions, demurrers, arguments on special 
cases, writs of error, appeals from quarter 
sessions,, cases from Chancery, applica- 
tions for writs of mandamus, quo warranto, 
habeas corpus ; as well as the criminal bu- 
siness on the circuit and at the Old Bailey, 
attendances on the House of Lords, the 
Privy Council, and the Court of Dele* 
(A) 
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gates,* &c., wliich constitute, perhaps, 
three-fourlhs of their labours, but of which 
no close estiiQate could be formed. Omit- 
ting in like manner all minor business of 
the Supreme Court, we lielievc that about 
2(if< causes will be more than the average 
. uumber entered for trial in the year. This 
is the number assumed in the estimate to 
which we allude-— at sixty common taw 
caiiKcs, and seven equity and admiralty 
causes, in each term and sittings. This, 

. we iuiagiiie, must be upon an old average 
and not upon the present state of business 
in the court, which we should take to be 
mucli less, llie salaries of the judges are 
^8, OCX) for tlie Chief Justice, and j£G,00O 
for each of the two Puisne Judges, 
total ;^20,000, yielding an average of 
J^74, 12s. 6^d. (and of a farthing) for 
each cause entered, or dividing it ainotig 
tlie three, very nearly per cause to 
each judge, where the English judge only 
‘ receives j£2. 8s. Ojd. 

We are, however, far from thinking that 
a judge in this country is over paid. In- 
deed, were it not for a pension of ;£2,000 
per iiiinum to the Chief Justice, and 
.£l,50() to each Puisne Judge, after ten 
years* service, we should think them un- 
der paid. Men of talent, experience, and 
reputation, cannot be expected to leave a 
lucrative profession in England for a mere 
modicum of reward. We understand that 
the salaries of the Puisne Judges have 
lately been I’cdnced at home. We do not 
know whetlier there is any intention of le- 
-duciug them in India. Wc should hope 
not. — Jo/m Bvlly Mar, 16. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CONGRESS AT AJMERE. 

Various w'ere the speculations which 
prevailed at Ajuiere while w'e were yet 
waiting the arrival of the rajas. The idea 
of assembling them iiionc place was strange 
and novel to the minds of all but those who 
conceived it ; and to persons w ho were not 
acquainted with the ground upon which the 
resolution of inviting them was taken, it 
appeared too bold a scheme ever to be rea- 
lized. With the exception of the rana of 
Oodeypoor, the ancestors of tlie other ra- 
jas hod been in occasional attendance upon 
the kings of Delhi; but notliipg like a 
general assembly of tlieai all bad ever been 
heard of. The ancestors of the rana of 
Oodeypoor had never waited upon the 
kings of Delhi at all, and it was very 
generally anticipated that, the others 
would avail themselves pf his expected 
non-attendance on the preseOt occasion as 
an excuse for not coming themselves. 
Puriiig the ascendapey of the Mahrattas, 

. a The Judges are paid for their attendance at 
Shu court by the suitors one guinea eadi per day. 


the native rajas did not dare even to move 
out of their own capitals for fear of trea- 
chery. 

‘ The Rajpoot chiefs, however, turned 
out to be influenced by feelings very difle- 
rent from those for which our croaking 
friends were dis|)osed to give them credit. 
Even the rana of Oodeypoor, w hose ances- 
tors had never waited upon the kings of 
Delhi, witli whom they hud always been 
at deodly enmity until they were forced to 
yield an unwilling submission, did not 
consider his honour compromised by taking 
this opportunity of showing his gratitude 
to a government, which had never evinced 
any but the most friendly disposition to- 
wards him, and had raised him from n 
state of the utmost misery and destitution 
to the enjoyment of a considerable revenue, 
and the independent dominion of the larg- 
est portion of the territories which had 
been possessed by liis ancestors. 

Much anxiety was expressed by the 
chieftains lespecting the manner in which 
they w'cre to be received, the Rajpoots 
-being a people who, in common with our- 
selves, are peculiarly sensitive on all matters 
cuiiiiectcd with their honour ; hut the Go- 
vernor General relieved their apprehensions 
by assuring tliens frankly, tiiat his only 
wish was to conduct the ceremonies in such 
a manner as might be most agreeable to 
tbein all. 

The first chieftain who came up was 
Maharujuh Kiillem Sing, of Kishengurh, 
a little state lynig upon the north-west 
frontier of Jyepoor. 'I’he crow’ii revenue 
consists of something less than four lacs 
of rupees, and the aristocracy and 
other landholders of the country derive 
about as much more from their own es. 
tates. The royal family is a younger hraiicli 
of the liuhtorc dynasty of Joudhpuor, and 
all the people, excepting perhaps some of 
tlie lowest cultivators, are of tlie same 
tribe. Kishengurh is calculated to be one 
of the happiest states in India. Owing to 
the prudent administration of the raja's 
mother and an eunuch minister, commonly 
called the Nazir, it suflered less from the 
confusions of the Pindara times than any of 
its neighbours ; and as it could not be es- 
tablished at the period when we formed 
our treaty with it, that It had ptiid any re- 
gular tribute to the predatory powers, it 
was admitted to the benefit of our protec- 
tion without any equivalent being demand- 
ed. Kulliau Sing’s first act, upon coming of 
age, was to attempt to seize upon the nazir, 
who bad administered bis afiairs with such 
advantage to his interests during his mi- 
nority ; . but the affair ended in the old 
gentleman going off with his followers in a 
body, and the raja did not dare, to interrupt 
.them. In 1825, KulUaii Sing set out for 
Pelili of bis own accord. This, of itself 
was an uncommon step for a Rajpoot sove. 
reign to take ; but he bad always evinced a 
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(jj^ruat dtsiiiclinaiion to follow in the beaten koora | but this excuse wus not ullowed to 
track of liis ancestors. His treaty with the avail him, and his demand for the aid of 
Hritiith^ government was naturally one of our troops was Bnally negativetl. 
the principal subjects of Kullian Sing’s Kullian Sing, however, remained danc- 
speculations, and nothing struck him more, ing attendance at Delhi till the end of 
in thinking it over, than the circumsiances 1828, when he was obliged to abandon his 
of his being acknowledged in it as the hopes of obtaining our assistance, and set 
mdlik, or master, of his country. “ The about collecting a rabble army, by means 
Uritish government,** he used to say, “ ac- of which, he flattered himself that he 
knowledges me to be the master of niy should still he able to accomplish liis fa- 
country, aiul yet there is the Ku tteligurli vouritc object. The greater part of his 
Tiiakoor, and many other persons, who army deserted at the Kootub (eleven miles 
are in the possession of lands which tlicy from Delhi) upon receiving an advance of 
would never allow me to take from them, pay, and with the rest he returned towards 
How, therefore, am 1 master of my coun- bis own country, and, passing within sight 
try ? However, the Uritish government of Kisliengurh, which he declared he had 
have nckowledged me to be so, and of divorced till he had accomplished bis object, 
course they are prepared to support me as he advanced against Futteligurli. Upon 
such.” entering his country he summoned all his 

When he had arranged his plan of ope- jaghiredars, or military retainers, to join 
rations he went to the resident, and asktd him, an order which few of them obeyed ; 
liiin whether it was true that we had ac- and, as he approached Futtehgiirh, even 
kiiowlcdged him to be the ** master of his those feiv deserted him. At length, finding 
country;’* to which, of course, he got a that nearly the whole pow'cr of the state was 
reply in the nflirmative. Upon this he arrayed against him in Futteligurli, while 
wrote off to the persons whom he had left no dependence could be placed upon the 
in charge of his affairs at Kisliengurh, foreign mercenaries who w'ere with him, 
directing them to proceed immediately to he became panic-struck, and, leaving his 
deprive the Futteligurli Tiiakoor, who is camp at night, he fled to Ajmcre on horse- 
tlie most powerful nohletnaii in the prin- back with a few followers. When he nr- 
cipality, of his estate; and, as lie ex- rived there next day, the superintendent 
pccted, he soon received a reply to say, that w'as sitting in court, and, upon going out, 
the Futteligurli Tiiakoor had a strong oh- he found the maharaja covered with dust 
jection to lieiiig deprived of his estate, and and perspiration from the rapiti journey be 
was preparoii to resist the measures which bad made. 

tiiey had been ordered to adopt for this After remaining some monllis at Ajmerc 
purpose. Upon receipt of this reply, Kul- in the vain hope of obtaining our assistance, 
l iaii Sing went again to the resident, and the raja set olf suddenly one night to Joiidli- 
told him that nltliougli the 13rJtisli govern, poor, where he has been living ever since, 
ment acknowledge him to he tiie ** master up to tlie period of his coming to Ajmere 
of ids country,*' the Futteligurli Tiiakoor to pay his respects to the Governor Gciie- 
liad dared to disoliey his orders, and he ral. 

therefore begged that he might be furnish- The raja arrived in camp, from Joudh- 
ed with a military force to assist him in poor, on the 24tli January, and IVIessrs. 
establishing his authority. It was then Trevelyan and 131akc went as far as tlio 
explained to him, that it was true that we pass leading to the Anali Sagiir to meet 
acknowledged no other authority but his him. The appearance of the cavalcade 
own ill the Kisliengurh state, because, if bespoke the reduced condition of the exil- 
wo entered into separate communications cd prince. His train was thinly attended, 
with liis subjects on matters of business, it andtliesjiiritlcsseountcnancesof those who 
would be impossible for him to carry on composed it showed that tliere was soiiiu 
the government. But the circumstance of cause of dejection preying upon their 
recognizing him as the head of the state mind. Tliere was no caracoling of horsi^s, 
was not intended to interfere with the and no sign of the confident and self-satis- 
rights of the other members of which it was fied air which distinguished the'entrance of 
composed. There were many thousand the other chiefs, but every body followed 
people in tlie state besides himself, who as if they seemed ashamed of being seen 
depended upon it for their subsistence and whore they were. Even the elephants, 
all their prospects in life ; many of these which used to move so proudly with tlieir 
people had os much right to their landed splendid caparisons, appeared to partake of 
property as he liad to his crown ; and, so the general gloom. The silver plates, 
far from aUeiiipting to subvert these rights, which formerly covered their howdalis, had 
it was his duty, as tlie ruler of the country, been stripped off to supply tlieir master's 
to defend and support them. In reply to necessities, and the rest of their equip- 
to this he said, that he thought he could ments were composed of worn and shat- 
not be going wrong when he was only fol- tered fragments which had been patched 
lowing our own example In the course we up fur ilio cK’casion. The raja paid liis Tc- 
had pursued towards our own Ajmerc tha- s|H*cts to bis Lordship tlic same evening. 
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and was honoured witli a private conference 
of upwards of an hour. What took place 
on this occasion it is impossible for us to 
know; but his Lordship's determination 
upon the request, which we may conclude 
the mja made, for his assistance, is suffi- 
ciently evident from his having gone away 
without doing any thing in his favour. 

Since the raja abandoned his dominions 
the administration has been carried on in 
the name of his mother and son ; and as 
they had neither the power to do mischief, 
nor any inclination to involve themselves 
in the perplexities, which had finally prov- 
ed too much for Kullian Sing, every thing 
has gone on well in the usual train. The 
landholders of the country are all in pos- 
session of their property ; perfect tranquil, 
lity prevails ; and, as the government con. 
fines itself to the exercise of its acknow. 
ledged functions, its authority is respected 
throughout the country. It is no part of 
the policy of the Governor General to 
force back upon ony of the protected states 
a sovereign, who lias forfeited all claim to 
the respect and confidence of his subjects 
by his violent attacks against their liber, 
ties; such a course could only tend to 
conAision and dismay. 

His Lordship returned Raja Kullian 
Sing's visit on the 9th February, and on 
the following day he came to take his 
leave. On this occasion he entered into 
many amusing details respecting England 
and Scotland, in both of which he ap- 
peared to have taken much more interest 
than he ever had in the welfare of his own 
country ; and he also showed that he pos. 
aessed a perfect knowledge of the ma. 
chinery of a watch which was presented to 
him. The result of this meeting confirmed 
the impression, which already existed, of 
the aberration of the raja’s intellects, ac. 
companied, however, by a considerable 
share of cunning and acuteness. 

The next personage who came up was 
the famous Meer Khan. The same gen- 
tleman who conducted the Kiahengurh 
raja into camp went to meet him as far as 
Go^a Ghautec pass. He was preceded 
by the 4lite of his cavalry, many of whom 
were dressed in complete suits of armour. 
Ai the Sewarree advanced, these veterans 
commenced scouring in all directions across 
the plain, discharging their matchlocks, 
and elteniately attacking and retreating 
from eodi other. The scene was truly 
animating and novel— swordsmen and lao- 
cersy matchlock-men and mace-bearers, 
in every variety of costume, were mixed 
in wild confusion ; and it appeared as if 
the souls of all the Pindaras who 
hfid fallkn in the late war, bad been releas- 
ed fkom Tartarus for the bceasion. It was 
amusing to observe the self-complacent 
lotdt with which the old warrior surveyed 
the scene belbre him, as he occasionally 
pointed out particular feala of horseman- 


ship and arms to tlie European gentlemen 
accompanying him, and asked what they 
tliought of his troops. Probably he bad 
not for many years seen them to such ad. 
vantage. His eye lighted up at the rocol. 
lection of former days, and to watch the en- 
thusiasm he displayed at their performances, 
one would have imagined that he was 
leading them again to victory and glory. 
The nuwab was mounted on a superb ele- 
pliant, with his eldest son Wiizeer Khan 
sitting on his right hand. Behind him 
followed five of his other sons, in complete 
armour, mounted on as many elephants, 
together with some of his principal sirdars 
on other elephants ; and the cavalcade was 
closed by a dense mass of cavalry, from 
which a solitary horseman occasionally 
darted forth like a flash of lightning to join 
his companions on the plain. In this way 
tlib party proceeded to Meer Khan's tents, 
where the European gentlemen took their 
leave, after receiving the usual compliment 
of uttr and paun. 

The same evening considerable sensa. 
tion was produced in camp, by the news 
that Meer Khan had forced the sentry 
at one of the gates of the city, and had 
proceeded to the Purgah with upwards of 
4CX) men. This intelligence put all our 
warlike friends upon the tjui vivCy and some 
of them went so far as to say, that the nu- 
waub and his follawcrs ought not to be let 
out again; though, I think, cooler reflec- 
tion would have convinced them, that the 
bloodshed which must have ensued from 
engaging 400 wild Patans in a crowded 
city like Ajinere, apart from their com- 
panions, was no very desirable result ; and 
that, even if they were to blame, wc could 
have easily adopted some more dignified 
inode of punishing them. Upon inquiry, 
it was ascertained that when the nuwaub 
arrived at the gate, he was informed by the 
havildar on guard of the standing order 
for not admitting more than forty armed at 
a time, without special leave, and he agreed 
to comply with it. But, on his proceed- 
ing through the gate, his followers made a 
rush to get in after him, and they succeed- 
ed in doing so to the numlier of a great 
deal more than forty, though it fell much 
short or 400, which was the number first 
reported. No interruption was offered to 
the nuwaub's return, and early next morn- 
ing a letter was received from him con- 
taining an ample apology for what had oc- 
curred. 

About noon on the day after his arrival, 
Meer Khan came to wait upon the Gover- 
nor General attended only by his six sons, 
all of whom, with the exception of the el- 
dest, were dressed in coats of mail. Lord 
Clare and a large party of gentlemen from 
both camps were assembled to see this 
noted chieftain. The conversation natundly 
turned upon tlie history of his past life, 
and he related with great clearness and ani- 
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mation the vanous conflicts in whicli he 
had been engaged with the English. He 
said he had two pieces of ordnance with 
him, which he had taken from us when 
he surprised a party of two companies of 
native infantry and one company of Euro, 
pean artillery, who were employed at tlie 
time in besieging the fort of Mulera, in 
Bundlecund. Sir D. Ochterlony, he said, 
had begged them of him at the time of the 
peace, but he considered them too valuable 
a trophy to be parted with. If his Lord- 
ship, liowever, wished for them they were 
at his disposal. To this offer the Cover, 
nor General replied, by requesting that he 
would keep them as a memento of former 
days. He said it was in vain attempting to 
fight with us, for it was the dustoor with all 
native armies to turn tail the moment they 
lost their leader, of which he quoted a 
memorable instance, when he himself car. 
ried off the spofia opima of the general 
commanding the Jyepoor army, during its 
famous invasion of Jondhpoor in 180G. 
With us, on the contrary, it wns ** one 
down and another come on,*' and we never 
knew when we were beaten. lie particu- 
larly noticed the spirit infused by our Eu- 
ropean oflicers into their sepoys, an<l men- 
tioned on instance of it, which seemed to 
have made a particular impression upon his 
mind. An> officer, who appears to have 
been Captain Gillespie, the commandant 
of the party which w*as surprised at Mulem, 
after the dispersion of hi.s troops, tciok post 
with a single sepoy in an old hut. The 
latter had tied a piece of white cloth on 
the end of his musket, which he was waving 
ill token of surrender. Upon seeing this, 
the officer struck him with his fist, ex- 
claiming fire, you coward ! ** and they 
were both put to the sword. He also 
dwelt with amiable satisfaction upon the 
circumstance of his always having released 
the European officers who fell into his 
hands: unlike Jeswunt Rao llolkar, who, 
he said, invariably bad them put to death. 
For the truth of this fact he oppealed to 
Colonel Skinner, who fully confirmed the 
assertion ; and several instances of his 
having done so were adverted to. After 
going through all his battles, he concluded 
by saying that his connection with the Bri. 
tish government had at last enabled him 
to enjoy the blessings of peace, the first- 
fruits of which were twelve thriving chil- 
dren, six of whom (pointing to them) were 
present to greet his Lordship’s arrival. 
The whole interview was marked by a 
spirit of frankness and cordiality which is 
seldom to be seen on such occasions. The 
nuwaub was particularly distinguished^ for 
his acuteness and powers of conversation, 
and both parties separated highly pleased 
with each otlier. 

On ilie 28tli January, the Governor 
General and Lord Clare went to MetT 
Khan’a camp to review his troops, in 
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compliance with a request he bad made to 
thateirect. The most prominent character, 
on this occasion, was an Afghaun, by name 
Miihmood Khan, a person of formidable 
aspect and portentous bulk and stature, 
who paraded through the field, armed with 
a singular weapon made of two ante]o))c’s 
horns, tipped with steel. As he bore the 
title of commander-in-chief, one of our 
party asked him what number of troops 
were present ? To which he replied with an 
air of professional mystery, that it was a 
question which ought not to be asked, and 
there w'crc just as many as the gentleman 
pleased to iitake them. The review, how. 
ever, w'as a failure; the only part of it 
whicli attracted any interest was a sham- 
fight of cavalry, for which purpose they 
divided into two masses, one of which the 
nuw'aub headed in person. 

On the 31st January, the nuwaub came 
to pay his visit of leave. On this, as on 
every other occasion, he appeared very 
anxious to impress upon the mind of the 
Governor General that he had completely 
weaned himself from his former wild and 
turbulent habits, and that he now' made it 
his sole object to conform himself, with a 
good grace, to his altered situation of a 
protected prince, under our system of uni- 
versal peace and tranquillity. In saying 
this, Meer Khan did not do more than 
justice to himself. When he entered into 
treaty with the British governinent, in 
1818, he was confirmed by us in the sove- 
reignty of the districts which he liappeiied 
to hold at tlie time as assignments for the 
payment of troops. These yield him an 
annual revenue of about eight or nine lacs 
of rupees ; hut as they are scattered all over 
IVIaUva and Kajpootana, and are, in some 
casus, ‘JOO miles distant from each other, 
the greatest part of his revenue is consum- 
ed in paying the separate establishments of 
troops, w'liich he is obliged to keep up for 
the maintenance of liis authority in each 
district. Since he took his place in our 
system his conduct has been quite unex- 
ceptionable. He devotes himself to the 
improvement of his country and the educa- 
tion of his children, several of wliom have 
acquired considerable reputation for tlieir 
learning; and he lias taken particular pains 
to embellish his new capital, Tonk, with a 
number of gardens, summer-houses, and 
mosques, in laying out whicli he has dis- 
played much good taste. 

The nuwaub presented Mr. Priusep 
with an autograph history of his life ; and 
considering the important sliare he has 
taken in past events, and the few authentic 
native accounts we possess connected with 
them, it is likely to form a valuable addi- 
tion to our stock of Indian historical re- 
cords, and to afford, besides, a curious pic- 
ture of native cliaractcr and manners. 
Mcer Kban states himself to be sixty-five 
years of age. In person he is sliurt and 
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aquaro built, with a piercing eye, a 
black flowing beard, and by no meant an 
unpleating expression of countenance; 
and his constitution is still hale and un. 
broken. His fingers were scarred, and he 
said that his body was covered with 
wounds. 

The next who came were the two kings 
of Kotah. A deputation, consisting of 
Mr. Corbett, the acting political agent at 
Kotah, the deputy political secretary, and 
some other gentlemen, went out about two 
miles to conduct them to their camp. The 
Kotah cavalcade was headed by the pageant 
sovereign, or inaharao, who moved proud- 
ly forward, mounted on a magnificent 
elephant, while the raj rana, who is the 
real chief of the state, followed on a hum. 
ble palfrey in his train. The maharao was 
attended by a slender band of the descen- 
dants of the ancient Hara nobility, who 
are never brought forward except to grace 
a festival or adorn a cavalcade; yet the ir 
bearing was proud, and they seemed to 
possess no contemptible share of flat 
spirit which rises sti{ierior to all the cir- 
cumstances of the time. Tiic raj rana, on 
the contrary, was lost in the midst of a 
dense throng of his dependents, who, from 
their variety of personal appearance and 
costume, seemed as if they Ijad been se- 
lected out of every province of Upper In- 
dia. Hie portly Rahtore, the slender vi- 
vacious Hara, the dignified Seesodia, the 
barbarous Scindee, the rough soldicr-like 
Fatlian, and the supple accomplished Del. 
bian, w'ere all to be seen in his train ; and 
yet this heterogeneous mass is firmly unit, 
cd by the bond of a conimoii dependence 
upon their chief, in the service of whose 
family many of them have, passed the se- 
cond and some the third generation. 

When the two cavalcades approached 
each other, both parties dismounted and 
met upon a carpet which had been spread 
for the occasion. After exchanging a few 
words of recognition and mutual inquiry 
they all mounted upon horseback, and 
some of the gentlemen rode side by side 
w ith the maharao, while the rest followed 
with the raj rana. They had not proceeded 
far before night set in, and the ^cene was 
suddenly enlivened by a number of torch(» 
which started up from every quarter. Hiis 
brought to light a curious custom of the 
Rajpoots; for the torches had no sooner 
appeared than the followers of the two 
chiefs made their obcisknee to them, and 
offered up the usual prmyert for their health 
and prosperity. Upon inquiry, it appear- 
ed that besidee tlie morning salutation, 
which they have in common with other 
nations, they eild another benediction at 
the commenceihent of the night also. In 
this manner this grotesque assemblage of 
Knglisli islanders, and of Mahommedans 
apd Hindoos of almost every tribe in In- 
bent their way towards the Kotah en^ 


campment. The torchlight was reflected 
on many an outlandish and savage face ; 
hut tlie Europeans showed so differently 
from all the rest, that a stranger would have 
found no difficulty in guessing that they 
came from the antipodes. It was certainly 
no natural assimilation of either language, 
temperament, habits, or complexion, which 
placed us in tlic position whicli we hold in 
India; and it therefore become us the 
mure to look to the real bond of our con- 
nection with it, in the affection of our troops, 
and the improvement of the condition of 
our native subjects. 

Kotah presents n solitary instance of the 
political paradox of a government, divested 
of the name and attributes of sovereignty, 
and of a prince possessed of all the exter- 
nals of power without any of the reality. 
All tliose contrivances tlie object of which 
is to secure the respect and willing obe- 
dience of the people, are here given, not to 
the government to strcngiheii it, but to a 
titular prince to embarrass it; and the 
principle of loyalty itself, which leaves 
rulers no excuse far being arbitrary by 
making them secure, has no place in this 
strange system, ll would he sotnothing if 
the means which other governments pos- 
sess of making their administration popular 
and successful wore only withheld from 
that of Kotah ; bait, unfortunately, they 
are positively arrayed against it, as if for 
the express purpoor of embarrassing it in 
the most effectual manner possible. The 
name and all tho ensigns of sovereign 
pow'er are placed in the hands of another 
member of the body politic besides the go- 
vernment. The pi'oplc are taught to be- 
lieve that all their loyalty and attachment 
are due to the iiiahniMo ns tlieir liereditary 
sovereign, while the rnj rana is merely the 
usurper of a power which he dues nut dure 
to exercise in his ow n name. The latter is 
looked upon as having placed himself in a 
bitiiation, ihe reality of which he is asliaiii- 
cd to acknowdedge. While he admits the 
rights of the maharao in every act of his 
government, he pertinaciously withholds 
them from him ; and every time the ma- 
harao is brought out as an idle pageant on 
festival days, people's sympathies are 
touched, and it produces nearly the same 
feeling as if the raj rana were publicly 
branded as a traitor and usurper of his mas- 
ter’s rights. 

With such a constitution as this, the 
Kotah government stands perpetually on 
the brink of a revolution. Men's minds 
are continually wavering between the raj 
rana and the maharao, and every thing 
seems to be involved in scepticism and un- 
certainty. Tlie maliarao*8 name affords a 
ready-made engine for every body to work 
with who is discontented with the govern- 
ment; every plot against tlie person and 
authority of the raj rana is found to be 
coiiiic<;ted in some way or otluir with bis 
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establishment, and he is lonked up to by 
the disafiFecled ns a rallying point, round 
which it is understood they will assemble 
and make common cause the moment an 
opportunity offers. The high pressure of 
our power alone prevents these discordant 
principles from Hying into open opposition 
towards each other. Both parties are quite 
convinced of the impossibility of resisting 
us, under ordinary circumstances, and the 
constant presence and active superinten- 
dence of the political agent gets rid of all 
minor causes of collision as they arise. 
But Mangrole iias given us sad experience 
that this is not an infallible nostrum for 
correcting the natural tendency of the pre- 
sent state of affairs at Kotah; and the suc- 
cession of a high-spirited man, like the 
late Kishorc Sing, or the present rao raja 
of Boondoe, of a sturdy uncompromising 
minister like Z dim Sing, or of a partial 
agent, who, entertaining a decided bias in 
favour of the one, would drive the other to 
desperation, is only wanting to produce 
another explosion. Even these additional 
ingredients would not be required if any 
thing was to happen to weaken the opinion 
which is entertiiincd of the irresistible 
weight of our power, whereby alone these 
conflicting authorities are maintained in a 
co-ordinate existence with each otlicr. The 
moment our armies arc drawn off to op- 
pose invasion or resist insurrection in other 
quarters, the maharao will think the time 
is come for asserting his rights ; and, so 
far from being able to assist us with the 
re<«ources of his state, as hy treaty bound, 
tiie raj rana will be obliged to draw them 
together for the purpose of resisting do- 
mestic insurrection, if he docs not call 
upon us to assist him with our troops in 
maintaining the state of things which we 
have guaranteed. Such is the peculiarly 
unfortunate character of our relations with 
the Kotah state, that at the time when wc 
shall most stand in need of their aid tliey 
will least be al)le to afford it ; and instead 
of being a support to us in times of dan- 
ger, they will be a positive burden. Owing 
to our masterlike application of the princi- 
ple divirle el impera^ they are all depen- 
dence and servility; but, unfortunately, 
wc have overdone our part, and with all 
their revenue of thirty-flve lacs, their fine 
park of artillery, and their well-organized 
troops, they are not sufficiently indepen- 
dent to be of any use to us. 

On the 4th of February, the maharao 
and raj rana came to pay their respects to 
his Lordsliip. The maharao, as before, 
came on his elephant, while the raj rana 
followed with affected humility on horse, 
back. Before even they arranged them- 
selves in the durbar, the unhappy division 
which distracts this state became inconve- 
niently apparent. The maharao entered 
first with the miserable relics of the Hara 
aristocracy, and, after embracing them his 
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Lordship was on the point of taking bis 
seat, when it was intimated to him that the 
raj rana was waiting with bis followers at 
the door, and he had to go through the 
same tedious ceremony with them also* 
After all the preliminaries were over, the 
maharao took his seat on his Lordri)ip*s 
right hand and the raj rana on the right of 
the maharao, while his Lordship's left 
hand was occupied by Lord Clare. On 
every subject connected with the govern- 
ment of the Kotah state the conversation 
was, of course, addressed to the raj rana, 
and there was nothing to talk about to the 
maharao except his personal sports and re- 
creations. This must liave been distress- 
ing to every body present; but feeling 
must always give way to duty. What took 
place on the present occasion was a neces- 
sary consequence of the system, which 
mocks a pageant prince with the empty 
name and title of sovereignty ; and such is 
the combustible state of affairs at Kotali, 
wliicli is produced by this arrangement, 
that if the Governor General had address- 
ed his conversation principally to the ma- 
liarao, and entered into discussions with 
him on matters connected with the admi- 
nistration of the country, it would have 
created a flame w'hich might have given 
very serious embarrassment to the raj ra- 
na's government. 

The Jhala chief alluded to the effectual 
assistance his father gave Colonel Monson, 
(luring his expedition in Malwa, in 1803 ; 
and said that he proposed to him, as was 
really the case, to make his stand at the 
Mokundra Pass, while he furnished his 
army with supplies and supported it with 
tlic whole force of the Kotah state. The 
names of tlic Kotah sirdars were mention- 
ed who fell on the other side of the pass 
fighting for us on that occasion, and the raj 
rana said that we must now consider him 
and his more than ever at our disposal. 
The inaliarao, who is fortunately of a very 
kind pliant disposition, had always one 
expression uppermost on his tongue — ** by 
the kindness of the British government " 
{sircar ka mfiirhani .se)t which he applied to 
every variety of circumstance, however 
little he really Iwappeiied to be indebted to 
us. 

On the 9lh, the Governor General went 
to the Kotali camp to return their visit. 
For a long w'ay before wc arrived through 
an avenue of the troops of the state, both 
horse and foot, who bad been drawn out 
on both sides of the road to receive bis 
Lordship, and their appearance was by no 
means discreditable. This %vas part of Za- 
lim Sing's army, which has always been 
admitted tb be the most efficient body of 
troops in the exclusive service of any na- 
tive prince ; and in the reduction of God- 
warra and in the siege of Nurella, during 
the late Mahratta war, they proved at once 
tbeir own gallantry and the attachment of 
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Iheir chief to the British government. 
Both the maharao and raj rana came 
out some distance to meet his Lordship, 
and upon taking their seats in the durbar 
the party was entertained by an exhibition 
of wrestlers, who attracted great attention 
from their enormous bulk, which appeared 
to have been blown out with profuse 
supplies of kitcliery and ghee. Ttieir 
wrestling wa.% entirely of the Roman kind, 
the object being to lay their antagonist 
fairly on his back; and for this purpose 
they rolled over and over each other, and 
used all sorts of contortions upon the 
ground. The general appearance of the 
Kotah durbar was exceedingly creditable, 
and our party went away, I believe, high, 
ly pleased with what they had seen. 'J'lie 
Kotah chiefs received their audience of 
leave on the 10th, but nothing occurred on 
this occasion which requires particular no. 
tice. 

Next to the Jeypoor camp tiie Kotah 
camp was larger than any of the others, 
and it is said to have consisted of not 
less than 15,000 people. The expense of 
this trip to the raj rana must have been 
very great • for such is the* unfortunate 
constitution of this state that it is burthen- 
od with the expense of two governments, 
one of wliicli is real and the other only 
“ make believe.” Both of these vie with 
each other in their expenses, and the raj rana 
ill particular isobliged to compensate for the 
want of other titles to respect by a profuse 
expenditure, and by the maintenance of a 
number of well paid adherents. All this 
falls upon the pour people, who, though 
the most numerous class, and the one for 
whose benefit all governments were origi- 
nally formed, are too frequently the hist 
who arc taken into consideration in poll- 
tical arrangements. — //w/ia Goz. 

The congress ended on the 10th Fc> 
bruary. 

l^lie Governor General’s camp was ex- 
pected at Bhurtpore on the 1st March, and 
would reach Agra on the 7th or 8th. We 
arc ‘informed, tliat Sir K. Barnes intended 
to go over to Bhurtpore from Muttra to 
visit the Governor General. — Oov. Gaz, 

THE HINDU HOSPITAL. 

In the 642d number of the Chundrika^ 
w'e gave some infuriiiation respecting the 
Hindoo hospital and dispensary, about to 
be established by the Bducation Com- 
mittee. The poor a0^tcrd and heljiless 
sick are now admitted to this hospital, and 
are furnished with medicine, food, and 
beds ; and, in fac):, they are attended bet. 
ter chan they could be by their own faini. 
lies at home. It Is not only the poor Hin- 
doo sick who 9 xm beuefitted by this hospi. 
tal; general advantage may be expected 
from it. Many, of our Calcutta ^boos 
give 500 or 1;000, or even 1,200 rupees 


annually to the doctor sahebs, and have 
besides a bill of 50 or CO rupees monthly 
to pay for medicine at the apothecary’s: 
for the English medicine is very expen. 
sive, although in England it costs but little, 
'rhus purging salts may be had there for 
one rupee the maiind ; but here eight annas 
must he given for three tolas (105 grains 
each): so, again, a little cup of salve, 
whicli may be prepared there for a pice, 
costs eight annas fit the apothecary’s. Who 
cannot comprehend how much the public 
good would be promoted could ail these 
things be had easily by the natives ?-» 
Chundrika, 

APPOINTMENT OF KAITVES TO OFFICES. 

In our paper of this day w'ill he found 
an official notification of the appointment 
of twenty-three pririci|)al and surhlor 
anicen.s for thirteen stations of this presi- 
dency, the numbers of each station vary- 
ing fiom one to three. We observe two 
European and three East-Indian gentle- 
men on the list. The natives are iuo.stly, 
if not entirely, old officers, whose claims 
it would have been cruel and iinjust to 
disregard. From a cursory examiiiatioii, 
we doubt whctlser it contains any of the 
young men brs'd up in the Hindoo and 
Moosulman colleges, several of whom are 
ambitious of tliis new litie of service.-— 
Gov, G(tz. 

We suppose Lord Bemtinck has long 
before now become callous to the attacks 
of our Indian writers and deaf to their 
complaints, otlierwise the treatment of 
the uiiforlunata Regulation V. would be 
enough to try the patience of a stoic. 
Since the establishment of the British 
power ill this country there have been 
few measures so well adapted to conciliate 
the affections and improve the condition 
of the natives, and there have certainly 
been very few which have been so vio- 
lently attacked. The East- Indians com- 
plained lung and lustily, and now the 
Hindoos join in the lament. It seems 
that a large proportion of the new sudder 
amcens are mussulmans and old officers 
of the mofiissil courts. It would appear 
to us that in nominating the old officers to 
the new appointments the government has 
pursued a wise and prudent course. We 
hear much of the corruption which is said 
to exist among these men, but of course 
nothing of the kind can have been proved 
against any of those who have recently 
been promoted, and the situations they 
have filled justly entitled tliein to a pre- 
ference over all other candidates.-*— /e/nt 
Buff, Mar. 14. 

'^^HlNSUaAH SCHOOLS. 

A report has been in circulation for 
some weeks, that the two or throe piililic 
schools for teaching reading and writing 
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in CtpioMirah and its neighbourhood are 
about to be gWen up; and, anticipating 
injury to the country from this, several 
newspaper editors, tlirough ignorance of 
the real state of tlie case, have inconside^ 
rately blamed the Education Committee. 
Being a resident of tlie place, I send you 
what 1 know to be truth of the matter, 
and publish it if you please. 

In the year 1814, that is about eighteen 
years ago, Mr. Forbes, tlie judge of Chin- 
surah, established a school, the superin- 
tendent and teacher of which was a mis- 
sionary gentleman called Mr. May, and in 
which the greater jiart of the schools 
learned both English and Bengalee. For 
some reason this school was given up. 
Afterwards, through the instrumentality 
of the Hon. Mr. Bay ley, 600 rupees 
monthly were ordered to be paid from the 
government funds for Bengalee scholars ; 
with which Mr. May established schools 
from Gurechatee to Krishnugur, on the 
banks of the Ganges, and the khalls, in the 
liauts, and bazars, and public roads. But, 
as for a long time it was not distinctly 
stated who vi'as the originator or establisher 
of them, it was supposed that the mis- 
sionary gentlemen were their patrons : 
henee the sons of respectable people would 
not consent to attend them . Afterwards tlie 
Pudree Saheb, to diminish his own labour 
and toil, lessened the number of the 
schools ; that is, those schools were conti- 
lined which were situated in hauls or ba- 
zars. The Padree S.aheb adopted the prac- 
tice of rewarding the children with pice, 
and tlie children of Moosoolman and Hin- 
doo floors attended as long us they got pice. 
It was never heard that tlie son of any re. 
spcctable person attended, nor was it to lie 
expected. 

About a-half of the 600 rupees paid 
monthly by government went for tlic Pa- 
drec Salieb*s own salary and bis palanquin 
and boat. With the other half more than 
twenty schools were supported. 

After Mr. May, Mr. Pearson succeeded 
to this work ; and it is now in the hands of 
Mr. Higgs. Thus about eighteen years 
have passed away, and about 1,. 30^000 ru. 
pees of public money have liecn spent. 
Besides there have been the preaching and 
tiiu publication of books of the Padree 
Sahehs* gospel. Occasionally they went 
to the schools to examine their progress ; 
and us the masters were friends of the l*a- 
dree Saheb's own people they received pre- 
vious intimation from them when they 
would come for examination, and so got 
together a number, of children merely for 
the cMcasion. Hence, it may be clearly 
]K*rceived what benefit was or could be de- 
rived from these schools by any but those 
employed in them. 

Moreover, those schools bad writing 
u^n palm leaves and plaiiitain leaves, as 
of old; but no one ever saw there any 
S. Vol.9.No.S3. 


thing beyond our old education. The 
children of mooteea^ mujoors, pod^ and 
bagdees attained the touching of the pen 
by the benevolence of the Padree Saheba, 
and that was all. The beneficial use of 
education was neglected ; and from conceit 
of being educated and want of practice, 
those persons are now neither labourers 
nor shepherds, so that they are unfit for 
any occupation. 

Government have established and are 
establishing public schools for those chil- 
dren of respectable people w'ho have not 
the means of education tlieinselves. If 
these are not educated and cultivated, but 
money and labour bo spent in giving edu- 
cation to low persons and the people at 
large, then it is only throwing all away 
into the w*atcr. 

If the natives will not promote w’ithzeal 
education and other heiiHcial things, how 
can all be accomplished by government? 
We hear that a large school is about to be 
established at llooghly, by which I sup- 
pose the chirping of the Padree Salich*s 
schools will come to an end ; for they con- 
fer no benefit, as an equal education could 
be bad before, and may be had now with- 
out any support from government. Even 
if the reading books of the School-Book 
Society be given the common country read- 
ing and writing will go on. There seems 
to be no need of that sort of instruction 
which is now given ; and with this idea 
those schools are to be given over to any 
missionary gentlemen. It cannot be the 
object of government in this either to save 
money, or to distress the people. 

An Inhabitant of Ciiinsurah. 
Sumacfiar Uurjmn. 

INDIGO MART. 

Calcutta, Feb. 29, 18.32. — Seventh re- 
port upon the indigo market. The trans- 
actions of this month have almost entirely 
cleared the market ; the few parcels which 
remain for sale are principally from Tyr- 
hoot, Purucali, and the western jirovinces, 
with several small lots of native produce 
from lower Bengal. Purchasers for Eng- 
land and America have been active 
throughout the month ; and about the mid* 
die of it some considerable purchases, by 
the Company, to complete their invest- 
ment, created an advance in prices of about 
ten per cent. ; they have since, however, 
dropped gradually to the current rates of 
the season, and the market is now almost 
inactive. 

Three auction sales of about 700 chests 
in all have been held at our mart during 
tlie month, and one auction sale of 2.80 
chests upon the premises of Mc.ssrs'. Col- 
vin and Co. Good entire parcels of ar- 
rah sold at 120 to 140; middling, Tyr. 
hoot, Purneah, and Gbrukpore, 95 to 1 15 ; 
middling, Furukobad, 65 to 85 ; inferior, 
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Boglipofe, 45 to 90; good. .hrolceii, Jet* 
• 010 ^ Mud Puraeab. 95 to 1 15 ; Gawepore. 
Company's njections. 81 to 107; Tyr- 
hoot ditto, 90 to ISO ; dust of known 
mark. 40 to 68. 


Expected by various 
houses 


} 


800 


Say by natives SOO 


1.000 


F.Mds. 130.000 


Exportation per custom-house report:*- 
To Great Britain, by \ ^ ^ 

Company 3 * ’ * 

Do. private account ...54,565 


78.292 

To France 15,257 

To America 8,826 

To Gulpb, Ac. 6,799 


F.Mds. 109,174 
Remaining in Calcutta: — 

Sold, but not shipped, F.Ms. 4,700 

For sale 2,800 

Allowed for internal 'k 
consumption and loss > 3.400 
. of weight ) 

10,900 


F.Mds. 120,000 


Die weather has continued, up to the 
present date, favourable for October plant, 
and early sowings in Lower Bengal. 

PaESOHAVX & Co. 


CONDITION OP THE ARMY. 

We learn from yesterday’s India Gazette 
that there is said to be a disposition at 
head-quarters to take into serious conside- 
ration the dangers and inconveniences 
arising from the present reduced strength 
of the army. We most sincerely trust that 
the information of our contemporary may 
prove to be correct. The severe duty 
which the sepoys are now called upon to 
perform must inevitably disgust them with 
&e service, and we are able to confirm 
upon the most respectable authority the 
statements of our contemporary in this re- 
spect. The India GoMette seems to appre- 
hend being called to account for exposing 
the weakness of the army. We. at least, 
are not entitled to make any such attack, 
as upwards of a month ago we adverted to 
the same subject. It is slieer folly to imagine 
that by diutting our own eyes we can keep 
other people in the dark. Diat the pre- 
sent military force is inadequate to the 
pvoiectioii of these immense territories, it 
M In vain to deny. The truth of the as- 
■eitioD has juat written in characters 
of fire and blood, and who will venture 
to gainsay it ? We have the less hesitation 
in making these remarks, because the evil 


it one to which a remedy can immediately 
be epidied. The exertions of the ^em- 
ment ta introduce a system of economy 
Into the public expenditure deserve all 
praise : but there is an unfortunate kind of 
economy whidi is penny wise and pound 
foolish.— JbAit BuUf Mar* 16. 

RXrORTXO DISTUIIBANCXS AT RAKSI. 

A subscriber has communicated to 
us the following brief extract of a letter, 
just received ib Calcutta from a friend re- 
siding in the Upper Pluvinces. ** Nothing 
but risings in all quarters. Troops are on 
the move from Kurnaul to put down dis- 
turbances at Hansi, and the whole coun- 
try is drained of troops.’* When the writer 
speaks of risings in ail quarters, it is evi- 
dently without due consideration ; but this 
Is the first mention that has been made of 
disturbances at Hansi and of the march of 
troops to suppress them ; a specific state- 
ment which, we have no doubt, will 
prove correct, although of the origin, the ex- 
tent^ and the nature of these disturbances, 
he says nothing. It is evident that they 
can have no connexion with the causes 
that excited the Molavees and the Coles, 
unless we look for some general causes of 
discontent affecting the character of the 
entire administration of the government. 
It is impossible to say where this will end, 
or what it truly indicates ; but these suc- 
cessive insurrections in different and dis- 
tant quarters do call for prompt and 
thorough investigation. — India Gaz,Mar, 
14. 

Wednesday’s India Gazette contained a 
report of troops being on the move from 
Kurnaul to put down disturbances at 
Hansi. We yesterday received the Afee^ 
rut and Kurnaul Observer , which does not 
mention any such disturbances to have oc- 
curred, and we conclude therefore that the 
report is unfounded. —Jb/m Built Mar, 16. 

THE GOVERNMENT GAZETTE.” 

It is a duty we owe to the public to an- 
nounce an editorial demise. It has pleas- 
ed the higher powers, who reside in tlie 
clouds of Leadenhall, to call unto them- 
selves, reserving, no doubt, for superior 
duties, the services of the gentleman who 
has for some time occupira the editorial 
chair, by a resolution forbidding any of 
tlieir servants to have connection with tlie 
press in India ; a resolution which, in this 
case, deprives the public of that lively and 
various talent which has for so many years 
contributed to their amusement and in. 
stniction. We beheve the occurrence will 
not have been altogether unexpected. It 
is possible that some quidnuncs may, upon 
such an occasion, speculate upon a conse- 
quent change of tone and opinions; we 
think it right to discourage such expecta- 
tions. Ibus much, however, we are 
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iKNindtoMy, that w« ffaaH ihonly Iwre to 
announce a diange of ^jiteai, aa we now 
do of admlnisttation, in which it shall be 
our special cara that the public may not be 
losers. We are not prepared at present to 
be more explicit.-*-Giw. Cfaz. Mar, 6. 

We had been aware for some time 
past that considerable changes were con* 
templated in the constitution and character 
of the Government Gazette at this presi- 
dency, but did not know, till within these 
few ^ys, any thing of their precise nature. 
We hare now, however, learnt, that the 
newspaper heretofore published, ** by au- 
thority,'* at the Military Orphan School 
Press, and for the benefit of that great 
charity, is to be altogether withdrawn from 
connection with the government, and from 
under the editorial management of a Com- 
pany's servant as heretofore, called super- 
intendent of tlie government press. An 
official gptzcUe is to appear twice a week, 
we understand, similar in form and con- 
tents to Uie London Gazette, and to those 
recently set on foot at the oilier presiden- 
cies ; and it is to contain nothing but au- 
thoritative annunications and advertise- 
ments of a public nature. But the Orphan 
School newspaper, it is said, will continue 
to be issued as heretofore, on the same 
footing as other private journals of poli- 
tics and literature, and will be conducted 
by a jvrqfetsional not an official editor. 
Other arrangements regulating the system 
of miscellaneous printing have likewise 
been ordered by government, as we under- 
stand; and though these are to be con- 
ducted at the Orphan Press exclusively, 
still, it is said, the changes, on the whole, 
arc likely to be attended with much loss to 
that unfortunate institution, so justly tlie 
pride and boast of the Bengal army. — 
JUeng, Chron, Mar, 13. 

HORRID CASE OF FANATICISM. 

A horrid case of fanaticism, which has 
occurred in the Dacca district, is now be- 
fore the sudder. 

A Hindu fukeer, dressed in a fantasti- 
cal garb, worked upon the mind of a 
wealthy high-cast bramhun woman to the 
extent of making her believe that he was 
her Dcbta, charged with a spiritual mes. 
sage from the goddess Kalee, demanding 
a human sacrifice. She declared herself 
ready to obey the divine order, and asked 
who was be the victim. The fukeer point- 
ed to her own son. a young man about 
twenty.five years old, the heir to her pro- 
perty. The deluded mother w'aitcd till the 
unconscious youth was asleep, and in the 
silence of night she struck him upon the 
head with a kodalee and killed him. This 
done, she cut up the body under direc- 
tion of the fbkeer, presented a part boiled 
with rice aa a peace offering, with the usual 
cereknonies, to the image of Kalee, part 
to the wr^ who personified the D^, 


and buried the rest with so little ^eer^. tbit 
the place of Its deposit was discovsffed by 
the vultures hovering over the mround, anil 
thus brought to the notice of the police. 
The facts hdVe been proved before the 
commissioner, and the parties, both of 
whom are in custody, await the sentence 
of the superior authority.— Gou.Gos.Afflr. 
8 . 

TUX MARTIN CASX. 

Some days since, when the Chief Jus- 
tice delivered the decree of the Supreine 
Court, in the cases arising out of the will 
of the late Claude Martin, his lordship 
stated, that he could then see nothing to 
prevent immediate effect being given to 
the Calcutta Charity, if the Advocate Gene» 
ral would only move, that the master be at 
liberty to advertise for estimates for tte 
erection of the school- house, and for di- 
rections to that officer to inquire and re- 
port whether temporary arrangements 
might not be made for carrying the school 
on, according to the scheme approved of 
by the court, till this building was erected. 
In conformity with this suggestion, the 
Advocate General, on Tuesday, moved the 
court, but, we are sorry to add, with little 
good effect ; for not only does it now ap- 
pear, that the scheme reported upon by the 
master long since has never been approved 
of by the court, but that the plan ^of tlie 
building, estimates for the erection of 
which were immediately to be advertised 
for, is not even conformable with tliat 
scheme, and the consequence^ is, that the 
case must be again set down in the equity 
board for further direction. Upon this, 
comment were idle — the fact speaks for it- 
self. — Beng. Chron, Mar. 8. 

treatment of the MOGUL. 

To the Editor of the Vurjmn. 

We were fully assured that the English 
gentlemen were men of truth and upright- 
ness, and that nothing could^ be done by 
them contrary to what they stipulated and 
promised ; and from the time they obtain- 
ed the government of this country, by their 
excellent mode of transacting their affairs 
they have attained celebrity as speakers of 
truth. But of late we have noticed many 
deviations from their former promises and 
character. The first instance is, that they 
have discontinued the respect and honour 
which used to be paid at Delhi to his nm- 
jesty the emperor, by the appointment of a 
resident. In the second place, having 
taken away the resident from the court at 
Delhi, they have appointed residents to 
Bajpootana and other inferior Hindoo 
courts. If it be said, that the emperor of 
Delhi is not independent, and that there- 
fore it is almost useless keeping up a great 
establisfiment there, then we would aay, 
tlwt when the pioimie was mad^ this eon- 
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aliimicioii should have been for it 

triis likewise improper then : for at that 
time the condition of his majesty was not 
diflbrent from what it is now. If this was 
dmie because the Ooverndfr Oeneral was 
not presented without nuzzur, it is like- 
wise improper; for that was most com- 
pletely opposed to the practice of former 
governors. If it be in consequence of 
Rammohiin's going to England as a va- 
keel, this is likewise unreasonable; for had 
the complaint been made to the bashaw of 
Arabia or Constantinople, the English 
might have been justly offended. If they 
maintain that Moosoolmans are their ene- 
mim, and from them they have taken this 
country, and that to treat enemies lightly is 
generally approved, wc have no answer to 
such a plea. If, again, they arc offended 
through the insurrection of Tectoo Meer, 
neither is this any justification ; many otlier 
Teetoo Meers may spring up. We had 
thought that as the followers of Islam are 
possessed of the Scriptures, there might be 
a union between them and the English ;* 
and the honour of tlie Moosoolmans could 
not, we thought, be in any measure affect- 
ed by the British governing Ilindoosthan ; 
but Uiis hope is now departing. Wc some- 
times think that they cannot have forgotten 
some transactions which transpired in 
Rome. Be that as it may, the English al- 
ways shew their own impartiality ; we can. 
not see any harm, therefore, in writing the 
truth. Tlie various rajas of Rajpnotana 
have always been the servants of the 
emperor at Delhi. The establishment of 
a residency among them, and the contempt 
thereby thrown on him, can only arise 
from a spirit of hostility. It is by adher- 
ing to the laws of the Moosoolmans that 
the English have been so fortunate in 
their government; if those then are held in 
contempt we can do nothing, as the com- 
mon saying runs. Now, in earnest ex- 
pectation of kindness from the British gu- 
vernment, we would express our hope that 
the honour of the emperor of Delhi may 
l)e again brought under consideration, and 
that government will gratify the wishes of 
Moosoolmans by not driving them from 
their subjection to the British authority to 
take refuge elsewhere. We are but a 
handful of men in Hindoosthan; will not 
ihe dignity of the British government be 
upheld by supporting our honour? 

A POOR Moosoolman. 


RKPORTBO INVASION OF XXHAOON. 

We have been favoured with the perusal 
of a letter from Pithuorabghur, dated the 
18tb of February, from which we subjoin 
an extract. It will be seen that disturb- 
ances are reported to exist in a part of the 
Nipalese territory, but whether of a hos. 

* This of the Ifttar is vsry obscure. 


tile or’ an IniumeclioiMHry natuin don not 
appear. A private letter, received but a day 
or two since from the British resident, 
makes no allusion to the subject:— 

** For the last two or three days, are- 
port has prevailed here of an intended in- 
vasion of Kemaoon by the Nipalese. A 
force, amounting to 2,500 men. Is posted 
on the Nipalese frontier, at a place called 
Jhoola Ghat, a day's march from this post. 
Another is said to be on its march to Burm- 
deo, the pass through which lies the only 
communication direct to the plains from 
Sohaghat and Pithuorah. This body 
amounts to 1,700 armed men, and a third 
corps of 1,500 has moved into Bhoot, a 
district lying to the north of Kemaoon. 
The whole of these are under the command 
of a colonel in the Nipalese service, named 
Mooatubiir Singh, the son of a chieftain 
who was killed during the war in the time 
of the Marquis of Hastings. The pea- 
santry of this district are in a dreadful 
state of alarm, and have had resourse to 
the extreme measure of burying all their 
valuables ; they appear to apprehend a re- 
petition of the horrid cruelties to which 
they were subjected under tlie Ghorkalee 
rule. An official report to the same pur. 
port has been sent in by the havildar 
commanding the guard at Jhoola Ghat, 
which has been forwarded to Almorah, 
and we arc eagerly cSpecting a reply. It 
is needless to say, that wc are on the alert, 
and ready to act on the offensive or de- 
fensive, as circumatances may require. 
Should wc be compelled to the latter 
course we have a pretty little fort here, in 
which we could make a very tolerable de- 
fence, and of which I gave you a descrip. 
tion in my last. A road, thirty feet broad, 
lias been constructed by the Nipalese, 
which reaches to Jhoola Ghat; in this, 
however, they have not, I think, shewn 
their wisdom, as it would afford an easy 
entrance into their country, and facilitate 
any operations on a part of a British force. 

— has just received a letter from , 

who is at Sohaghat, three marches to the 
south of this place, mentioning that the 
same report had reached that post, and that 
people are in the same state of alarm as 
here.**— Grow. Go*. 


RIGHT OP ALIENS TO HOLD LAND. 

The dictum delivered in the Supreme 
Court in the Martin case (last vol. p. 177), 
tending to invalidate the righ^ of aliens to 
possess, inherit, and convey lands in British 
India, especially In Calcutta, has excited 
a great sensation. It is stated that ** one- 
half the property in Calcutta has at one 
time or other passed through the hands of 
French, Dutch, Danes, Moguls, Parsees, 
Armenians, or others, who are deemed 
aliens, and if this rule were enforced, one- 
half the property of this great melrepolia 
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would m€it to the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain.** 

A meeting had been convened by the 
^erifT to prepare a petition to Parliament 
to protect the vast property, the titles to 
which are impeachable by this doctrine, by 
declaring that no title to real estate shall 
be impeached in any court of justice in 
consequence of its being derived by descent 
or otherwise from an alien ; and that aliens 
may hold real property throughout India, 
and dispose thacaof and transmit it by de- 
scent to their heirs. 

The Gov. Gazelle recommends, as a more 
simple remedy, the adoption of the sug- 
gestion of the late Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
who^ in his argument upon the case of 
Joseph V. Ronald and others, on the 27th 
March 1818, gave it as his opinion, that 
real estates in Calcutta were not of free, 
hold tenure, but merely chattel interests, 
and, being over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the bench, recommend^ that a legislative 
enactment should be obtained, declaring 
** that a pottah in this town shall be consi- 
dered as a term for 1,000 years,** or for a 
longer period if that were not deemed suf- 
ficient. 

niSMlSSAL OF CIVILIAKS. 

The Hurkaru informs its readers, that 
Lord William Bentinck has dismissed five 
writers, and ordered them to return to 
England, in consequence of their having 
been unable to pass their examination in 
the languages within the prescribed period. 
— Durpun^ Mar, 7. 

JUDICIAL REFORMS. 

The following is an abstract of Regula- 
tion II. 1832, passed on the 14th Fe- 
bruary, for the better administration of 
criminal justice and police in certain cases. 

In casesof burglary and thefts, unattend- 
ed with personal violence, it shall not be 
lawful for darogahs, or other police officers, 
to make the local inquiry heretofore re- 
quired by sections 13 and 15, Regulation 
XX. 1817, or to apprehend persons sus- 
pected of such offences, unless a petition 
on unstamped paper shall be presented to 
them by an individual injured, requesting 
that asearch may be made for property stolen, 
or that the ofender or ofienders may be 
brought to punishment, or unless an ex- 
press order to adopt measures for those 
purposes shall be received by them from 
the magistrate to whom they may be subor- 
dinate. 

In extension of the powers vested in the 
law officers of the zillali and city courts, 
and in the sudder ameens, by sections 3 
and 4, Regulation III. 1821, and princi- 
pal sudder ameens by. section 18, Jiegula. 
tion V. 1831, it is declared that in all cases 
of petty theft, referred to them for trial, it 
shall be competent to those officers to sen- 


tence parsons convicted before them cf 
that ofifonce to labour^ in addition to the 
corporal punishment and temporary impri- 
sonment which they are authorised to ad- 
judge by the Regulations aboveumentioned. 

THE KBOLES. 

The operations against the Kholes ap. 
pear to be nearly, if not completely, 
brought to a conclusion. Two sharp en- 
gagements took place on the 21st and 25th 
February, at Sulbunoa and Baloo Nuggur, 
between the 3d cavalry and the insurgents. 
At the former place they had collected in 
large bodies from 8,000 to 10,000, and 
were drawn up in goles of 1,500 to 2,000 
each, which were immediately charged and 
routed; they made to the Chitma pass, 
with the intention of cutting off the retreat 
to camp, as the troops were in a hollow 
surrounded by immense hills and impene- 
trable jungle. The enemy having fled 
from the plain, the cavalry were obliged to 
repass the ** ^haut ** to regain their camp, 
ill doing which they endured a galling 
cross fire from arrows, matchlocks, and 
other missiles, which compliment could 
not be returned, the ammunition being 
expended ; this they effected with the loss 
of 1 jemadar, 6 men and 2 horses killed ; 
1 naick, 4 men, and 6 horses wounded. 
The loss of the insurgents, as stated by 
prisoners taken a few days since, was 
nearly 400, besides two chiefs. At Baloo 
Nuggur, the insurgents were in less num- 
l>ers than at Sulburwa. They were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, for they had just 
killed two fine bullocks, intending to have 
regaled themselves, having the night be- 
fore burnt and plundered the villages of 
Churoo and Bora. 

Another account, or what seems to be 
another account, of the action of the 2l8t, 
gives the following particulars. Lieut. 
Drummond, 8d L.C., with a ^uadron of 
cavalry, having received intelligence that 
the Kholes were plundering a village called 
Sithunvot in Palamow, ordered Lieut. 
Marsh to proceed to that place to recon. 
noitre. Lieut. Marsh, on coming up with 
them, charged and cut up forty or fifty, 
but not without a loss of 1 jemadar, 1 
trooper, and 2 horses killed, and 1 nuck, 
S troopers, and 6 horses wounded. On Capt. 
Drummond*8 arrival, he found that ffie 
enemy, amounting to 6,000 or 7,000 men, 
seem^ inclined to cut off their retreat, be 
consequently retired to Lesliegunge, in 
Palamow, to await reinforcements. This 
large body, it appears, were not Kholes, 
but zemindars* pMple, who were follow- 
ing the example of the Kholes, plunder- 
ing and destroying whomsoever they pleas- 
ed. 

On the 22d of February, the troops 
marched against Suhahutto, and reached 
it early on the morning of the 2Sd ; but as 





Hwf fllitmdit oM etiddie mmy quilted 
it »t iheoUMT; eight or teo of them were 
fcflledt end the chief and his ton taken 
prisoners. On the S4tb, at the request of 
the xqja*s dewan, the Tillage was burnt 
down. 

On the S5tb, the troops inarched to 
Hoompta, fire miles from Boondah, which 
was entered and burnt ; the inhabitante had 
preriously fled to the back of the hill near 
it; here an engagement took place, the 
insurgents were beaten off; and one sepoy 
severely wounded. 

From Hoompta they marched to Koo- 
neh, situated in a deep jungle ; the enemy, 
aware of the approach of the English, had 
deserted it. At the Boondah raja’s request 
it was burnt down, as he said it was close 
to his present abode, and harboured ban> 
ditti. From Kooneh the troops proceeded 
to Boondo, where they fell in with anotlier 
body of English troops, who had already 
destroyed two villages and taken raja Soki«> 
dass, a leading man among the insurgents, 
who was too fat to run with the rest. 

Lieut. Hamilton surprised a party of 
the Kboles ; a skirmish took place ; the 
village was burnt, and the people retired, 
but followed our troops to within a mile of 
the camp. A shrapnell-shell was thrown 
into the midst of a large gole, or collec* 
tion, at the distance of balf-a-mile. It 
pitched in the centre and burst, killing a 
great many and dispersing the rest. Tliree 
more were fired in the course of half-an* 
hoar, which did great execution. The 
loss of the Kholes was great. 

Lieut. Hawtrey, with a squadron of 
the Sd L.C., has also had a brush with the 
enemy, and cut up forty or fifty. The 
force in Chota Nagpore was distributed into 
three columns, which were to move on the 
7tb March ; the right towards Polkote, the 
centre towards Busseah, and the leit to- 
wards Soondarree. 

The following is a postscript to a leu 
ter from camp A great many villages 
and chiefs are now coming in and swearing 
allegiance to the Honourable Company 
upon the tiger's skin.” A letter from an 
officer of the 50th N.l. states:-—” the bu- 
siness of the Coles, in this quarter, is 
finally settled— at least for the present. 
They have all given in— even Sobra Bu- 
gut, and the son of the wretched old man 
Budoo Bugut, respecting whom there boa 
been such a fuss. Our campaign is never- 
tbeless not terminated, and the plan of 
opecatioiiB has been most essentially chang- 
ed since the^ 26th. All in Singboom— I 
have Commissioner ‘Wilkinson’s own au- 
thority — ^is tranquil, and all is satisfactori- 
ly settled here; but tlie disturliance— and 
under a more serious aspect— is proceed- 
ing in jPlalamow, which is north-west from 
tm cam^” Another letter states : ” The 
. ii^rrection is now, I fancy, ended in as 
Ipea the militety are CMmcemed. At all 


avebte, in our line' of operatioiic nothing 
more seems requisite than settling the 
country, and restoring some degree of 
confidence between the semindars and 
their ryots. One of the chief proofs that 
the insurgents are coming to tMr aensn 
is, that both they and the semindars are 
daily bringing complaints against each 
other before Uie commissioners. A re- 
action has taken place. Civil authority is 
once more resuming her sway, and com- 
plaints are brought in by .docent of mur- 
ders which have been committed during 
the continuance of the insurrection.” 

Witli respect to the causes and circuou 
stances of the insurrection, a writer in the 
India GatcUe of March 14, described as 
” a gentleman in the llamghyr district, ou 
whose information we are disposed to place 
very great reliance,” gives tho following 
details : — 

In regard to observations in your let- 
ter, which 1 have not touched on other oc- 
casions, suffer me to say ; first, the insur- 
rection and the oppression were at first con- 
fined to one pergunnab, belonging to one 
man ; the Coles declared their only inten- 
tion was to ruin him, and for two weeks 
they never stepped out of his estate, and 
did not touch one village belonging to 
another person. When they saw no one 
to oppose them, they naturally went on, 
and they had in five weeks sacked the per- 
gunnah before foicc could be brought 
against them. Now, in my estimation, 
had tlio general oppression of the zemin- 
dars l>een the cause of this, or had any 
general cause whatsoever,— oppression, 
opium, or Abkaree,— been the origin of 
this, the whole pergunnah would have 
risen en masse to proclaim their grievances, 
instead of quietly waiting until tlie time 
and the men came. You are wrong in 
supposing that the Coles arc generally op- 
pressed'; that they were, in the particular 
instance above alluded to, and in which 
this insurrection originated, I allow ; but 
oppression need not be shewn as the cause 
of the spread. Their system alone accounts 
for it. As a body of men (Coles) went 
along they detached bodies of 400 and 500 
to bum each village and massacre all per- 
sons found except Coles— and them too, if 
they did not join ; thus they rendered it 
necessary that the other Coles should join 
them. In cases of tliis sort, such a body 
forms « nucleus for all the rascals of the 
country. The leader in this insurrection, 
Bygrath Mankee, was a proclaimed deceit 
and murderer— and these are the men vou 
pity. I have said you have no need to 
go as far as oppression, not for the ori- 
gin, but the sjijread of the rebellion. Look 
at Briamow— noixidy ever accused the 
semindars of oppressing their ryots tbero; 
yet when the Coles pamed into Palamow, 
and commenced their burning and mur- 
dering system there, they were Jdlaed «bp 
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men hitherto unopproMed. Agein, took 
at Torce ; the people there are not Colea» 
and surely the distance between them 
and the suddur station was not too great 
for tliem to complain if injured ; tliey can 
hardly be said to .have joined tlie Coles^ 
but they began to Imrn and plunder like- 
wise. May not, then, a love of plunder 
easily got, which is not only natural to 
Coles, but, in its several branches and 
shapes, to all mankind, as likely have been 
the main cause of the spread of the rebel- 
lion beyond the boundaries of Sonepore, 
as oppression alleged to have been exer- 
cised, but as yet only surmised and not 
prov^ ? So much on that score. As to 
— -*s account of the ‘ insaf^* Ac. Ac. 
please to observe that all these men ran 
away and re-commenced their outrages 
after this farcical scene, by which they 
then escaped the punishment which their 
egregious cruelties had called down on 
them. Secondly, these men near Tikoo 
were very nearly the last who rose in rebel- 
lion, and not till four weeks after the 
flame had broken out in Nagpore. How 
came it that, until tliey had suffered from the 
troops, whom they four times came to 
attack, they never found out that they 
wanted a feringhee or fidalut either? It is 
not to be wondered at that, when caught in 
the act, they cry /jeccavi, and excuse them- 
selves by abusing others. Furthermore, 
this party was headed by Buddoo Bhug. 
gut, who was afterwards killed — liimself 
a zemindar and a Cole.” 

The person referred to in tlic above let. 
ter, as ascribing the insurrection to ge- 
neral oppression, and to want feringhees^ 
Ac. (and who is described. In another let- 
ter as one whose opinions have made him 
singularly notorious all over Iiulia ”), is the 
officer in the 50th N.I., whose account is 
given in our last vol. p. 188, and which has 
been directly contradicted by other writers. 
The assertion (p. 186), in another letter, 
but which is now ascribed to the same 
writer, that the zemindars began in the first 
instance an attack on the Kholes, and 

began cutting off their heads,” is assert- 
ed to be wholly groundless. In short, it 
would appear, that the perverted represen- 
tations of this writer has made the zemindars 
appear the real authors of the insiirrectioii 
and the Kholes objects of sympathy, where, 
aa the former committed no acts of vio- 
lence but In self-defence, and the latter 
are a set of miscreants, indulging in indis- 
criminate robbery and murder. 

The Kholes are now described as having 
no letters of their own — nor books, nor 
pictures ; their language is entirely oral ; 
their desire for information is very ^reat. 
^ The country is truly beautiful; the climate 
at present (March Sd) delightful and salu- 
brious. Ibe people are utter abhorrers of 
the idolatry of the Hindoos and bigotted 
•operstitlon bf the Mussulmans; worship- 


ping Eeso or Eeu. whom they explain ae 
being the same with ^kt^ictvoTii or * God/ 
who resides, they say, in the sun, and 
dispenses his blessings from thence. They, 
as far m I can find out, have no images 
nor pray to any idol, but look to the snn 
as the residence of the Eeso or Eese.” 

The following communication, dated 
** Camp, Burka Ghur, Chota Nagpore^ 
March lOtli,” appears in the John BuUf 

** This place is two days' march ftom 
Petowreah. The villages on the road were 
almost all deserted by their inhabitants. 
Chutia, one of the capitals of this province, 
and from which indeed it derives its name 
of Chulia (by us corrupted into Chota) 
Nagpore, lay a little on the left of our halu 
ing place on the 7tii. Some of the officers 
went down to see it, and a wretched sight 
it was; the town, which is about half-a. 
mile long, did not contain a single house 
with the roof on it. The Chooars had done 
their business most effectually. The inha- 
bitants, on the approach of the enemy, fled, 
w'itli the exception of an old Rajpoot, who, 
being blind and too old to get away, was 
burned in his house. 

** On our arrival at the ford over the 
Sabiinreeka river which runs past this 
place, we found his highness tlie Mahara- 
jah of Chota Nagpore, with his brother 
the koor, and his uncle the koor of Bus. 
seah, with a small number of retainers, and 
a guard of the Ramghur battalion drawn 
up to receive the commissioners. His 
highness had a day or two previous arrived 
from his capital of Palkotc. He too has 
been fighting tlie Coles, and has, 1 under- 
stand, brought some prisoners up with him. 
The maharaja is rather a fine looking Raj. 
pool of about thirty years of age, but 
strongly pitted by the small.pox. He talks 
well and boldly, and seems inveterate 
against the Coles, forgetting that they, and 
not the foreigners who settle in the country, 
are his own real subjects. The koor is a 
very flue looking young man, with a very 
aristocratic style of nose, and a bold 
piercing eye. The uncle, the koor of Bus- 
seah, is not so distinguished a looking 
man as either of his nephews, but looks 
far more like the intriguing and ambl- 
tious courtier.” 

It is gratifying to learn, from several 
quarters, that tlie respectable natives are 
very forward In their endeavours to assist 
in suppressing the insurrection. 

CALCUTTA AUXILIARY BIBLK SOCIBTT. 

The twenty.first anniversary of this So- 
ciety was held on the 29th February, W. 
W, Bird, Esq. in the chair. The Rev. 
M. Dealtry read the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Society during the past year. 
The report is lengthy, but its general fea- 
tures may-be eksily learned from the no.‘ 
rice given of it by the chkirman in tb^ 
words: « thO repori will shev^ that Uie 
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progress of religion is progressifo among 
Um natires ; certainly ilow^ but still pro. 
gresstve,—* which is all that, under exist- 
ing drcuiDslances, can be reasonably ex- 
pected.” The penrading sentiment ex- 
pressed by the various speakers, was, that 
they sincerely hailed the spread of educa- 
tion, by every kind of means now employ- 
ed, among the native population. They 
did not look upon it and science as ob- 
stades to. religion, but regarded them 
as the basis upon which, in the course 
of time, they might be able to establish 
it securely. Thus placed, they found 
themselves upon vantage ground ; and 
though education itself did not tend 
to produce religion^ yet by winning the 
mind from immoral pursuits, it in a 
manner prepared it for the reception of 
truth.”-— Co/. Gov, Gaz, 


iMaSras* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLICE COMMITTEE. 

Of tlie many procedings of the present 
government of Fort St. George, which 
entitle the members to the thanks, not only 
of some classes of the community, but of 
the whole body of the people, whose legis- 
lators they in a great measure are, there arc 
none which give ihem a stronger claim to 
public gratitude than the laborious investi- 
gations of the different committees, on 
subjects of the greatest public importance, 
particularly the Committee of Health, 
&C. &c. Their inquiries into these diffe- 
rent subjects, instituted from motives the 
most meritorious, liave been productive of 
great benefit to the community, by the 
suggestion of remedies proper for adop- 
tion, and by the exhibition of facts use- 
ful to be known, indicating the means of 
improvement, and opening a way to fur- 
ther investigation. 

In continuation of such praiseworthy 
measures, we are glad to see a Police 
Committee appointed for the purpose of 
making arrangements for carrying into 
execution the new Ordinance and Re- 
flation for the better administration of 
Police within the limits of Madras.’* It is 
an object of primary importance to the in- 
habitants of every country to secure a pure 
administration of justice in all its branches. 
And it has long ^en a general complaint 
at this presidency, that there is only one 
police-office, and we have noticed before 
the inconvenience arising from this, parti- 
cularly to individuals residing at a dis- 
tance, and who have but little to spare ; 
the consequence is, the escape with impu- 
nity of many timnsgressors. 

AU this will, we underatand, now be 
remedied, and numerous impruvemeuts 
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and beneficial arrangements adopted. 
Eveiy thing will be ddneemidstenlly trith 
a due attention to economy on the one 
hand, and to effideocy on the other.<— 
Mad, Cour, Feb, 17. 

KEILGHBERIES. 

Most of our readei'4 must be aware, that 
a Regulation of Government exists at this 
presidency, prohibiting Europeans from 
purchasing, renting^ or occupying any 
land out of the limits of the town of Ma- 
dras and the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, without the sanction of the Gover- 
nor in Council. Notwithstanding this 
prohibition, many individuals, in conse- 
quence of the encouragement held out to 
them, and of assistance afforded by go- 
vernment, have been induced to become 
proprietors of land on the Ncilgherries, 
which was previously waste land, and to 
erect houses thereon. This they did in tlie 
belief that the government would sanction 
their proceedings, and would, in fact, 
give to them grants, or leases, for the 
ground so possessed. We arc happy to 
have it in our power to state, for the in- 
formation of those concerned, that the go- 
vernment has issued orders for the prepa- 
ration of leases for tlk ground in question. 
Some (lisappointmciil has, however, been 
occasioned by the amount of the quit-rent, 
which, it is understood, is to be charged 
at the rate of 5^ rupees the cawney. At 
the presidency the quit-rent paid to go- 
vernment for land, within the town of 
Madras and its suburbs, is only rupees 
the cawney. If it be considered that laud 
in the vicinity of Madras is about a hundred 
times of greater value than waste land on 
the Neilgherries, it Will not be much won- 
dered at if our friends on the hills do 
grumble a little. — Mad, Gaz, Feb, 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE SINDE MISSION. 

We understand, that information has 
lately been received from the Sinde mis- 
sion, by which it appears that one of the 
important objects for which it was des- 
patclied, that of opening the navigation of 
the Indus, is likely to be accomplished 
without much difficulty. Tliis highly po- 
litic measure, by affording a ikir scope to. 
commercial enterprise, cannot fail to have 
an important influence upon the mercan- 
tile interests of Bombay. At the period 
of Mr. Elphinstone’s mission to the court 
of Caubul, it appears that a very consider- 
able traffic was carried on by caravans, 
through the central regions of India, with 
Uie Russian and Turkisli provinces to the 
northward, by which meana European: 
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manufacture*, wofi^ moag cijber things, 
velvet, broadcloth, and mirrors of the 
largest sise, were obmined In Gaulml. As 
the cost of these ootnmodities must have 
been Increased enormously ^ the way In 
which they were conveyed, Arom St. Peters- 
biirgh or Constantinople, to that capital, 
it is natural to suppose that, with an easy 
water-communication, like that aflbided by 
the Indus, it will not take long to divert 
one portion at least of the commerce of the 
fertile and populous kingdoms of Caubut 
and the Funjaub ft'om the hazardous chan* 
nets into which it has hitherto lieen forced. 
The demand in the south of Persia for 
British manufactures, which has sprung 
up within the last few years, has already 
increased very considerably the commerce 
of this island, and it is not chimerical, 
therefore, to suppose, that opening tho 
communication with countries so mudi 
more populous than Persia will soon pro- 
duce an equal, if not greater effect.— 
Bomb, Cour.Mar, 3. 


VKAK snirs. 

We understand that, in pursuance of 
orders from the superintendent of the In- 
dian navy, a complete survey of the hull 
of the Caroline frijratc was lately made. 

This vessel, wliicli is now in the upper, 
dock for repairs, is pierced for twenty 
guns on her ^uii-dcck, and was built here, 
we believe, in 1813, for the iinanm of 
Muscat. 8he is iron-fastened throughout, 
wUh the exception of two copper bolts in 
each plank at the butts and wooden ends ; 
is carvel.biiilt, with six planks on each side, 
which next the keel are rabbeted. Hie 
seams and bolt-licads qjre covered with 
putty, over which there is chunam and a 
one- inch teak sheathing fastened with both 
copper and iron nails. Tlie planks next 
the keel are paid with dammer tempered 
wkh oil, which has been applied hot' and 
covered with cotton wool, over which the 
vessel was coppered. The fastenings are 
almost entirely composed of nails, which 
have been turned up on the lining inside. 

The examination proved that the bottom 
was perfectly dry and tho sheathing sound, 
while the iruii work, from the keel to light 
water-mark, above which it was somewhat 
corroded, was in nearly as good a state as’ 
when first put on ; thus affording anotliCi* 
striking proof of the very superior quali- 
ties of the teiik timber with which the vessel, 
now eighteen years afieat, was entirely 
built, and particularly of the peculiar pro- 
perty which it {Kissesscs of preserving iron 
from . corrosion.— 

THE GOVERNOR* 

We believe Lord Clare will retiimf to 
the presidency about the end of Manoh. 
By the latest accounts' Itfis Lordship was 
near Oodeypoor, liaving: taken leave of the 

Adoa, Jour, N.S. VoL. 9. No.33. 


Governor Oenend on the lOth Fbbniaiy. 
Their Lordships* oamps at Ajmere, and 
the still more extensive encampments of 
the illustrious rajahs of R^jpootana, the 
lineal descendants of the ancient kinga of 
India ; the warlike display made by Meer- 
khan, whose military genius once dictated 
laws to kingdoms; and the suites of a 
hundred other distinguished chiefs are de- 
scribed to us as a spectacle which, for in- 
terest and efibet, has seldom been equalled 
in India.— l?or/i6ay Durpun, Mar, 2. 


oresion. 

MISCELI.ANEOUS. 

THE EX-KIMG OF CANDY. 

Official intelligence received on 
Monday from Fort St. Gcoige, that the 
cx-king of Candy died at Vellore on the 
afternoon of the SOth of January, and 
that at the desire of the family, the body 
w'as conveyed to the place of burning be- 
fore sun -set, under the escort of a mili- 
tary guard, and accompanied by the 
royal captive's male relatives and ser- 
vants. 

From the commencement of last 
month, the reports of the native medical 
attendants rcspecling the health of the 
ex-king having been very unsatisfactory ; 
the visits of an English surgeon had been 
deemed necesMsaiy, and Mr. Reid waited 
upon him, and found him afflicted generally 
with dropsy. He at first consented to 
abide by Mr. Reid's prescriptions, but 
afterwards declined his assistance, and 
again called in his native doctors. We 
have no further accounts of his illness. — 
Colombo Journal, JFeb. 15, 

MAIL-COACH BETWEEN COLOMBO AND 
CANDY. 

So the mail-coach has at last started, 
and the road to the interior is now open- 
ed to any one who can muster nine shil- 
lings. In this scheme, at all events, we 
have taken the lead of all India, and 
shown what energy and perseverance may 
effect in introducing English manners and 
customs into this remote quarter of the 
globe. Tlie practicability of the scheme 
may now be considered as proved. We 
uiidcmtand that the distance to Maha- 
Ilaine, thirty-seven miles and a quarter, 
had been performed in six hours, and the 
Candy mails are in consequence deliver- 
ed full three hours earlier than had been 
the case before. As the coach starts at 
four, no inconvenience can be apprehend- 
ed from the heat the sun as fiir us 
Maha-Haine, and tho carriage being well 
provided with lamps, but little cbnger 
can ensuafrom the darkness of the night, 
particularly as the coachman must soon 
become perfectly well acquainted with 
(C) 
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tlie road. Wc have authority for stating 
that it is intended to continiio the esta- 
blishment along the whole road to Can- 
dy, as soon as horses can be procured 
and the stables erected, and hopes are 
entertained that in the course of u few 
weeks the wiiole will be completed. We 
despair not of seeing tlie day when tlie 
roads to Gallc and Trincomalee will be 
ns regularly traversed, and with the same 
facility, as that to Candy is now. — Co- 
lomho Journaly Feb. 4*. 


DEPLORABLE EFFECTS OF NATIVE SUPER- 
STITION. 

“ Aug. 3. — A poor deluded man has 
this day cut off a part of his tongue in the 
beatlieii temple. He has, it appears, 
been afflicted fur some years with an in- 
M'ard chronic affection, and has visited 
two or three times a temple in the Kaii- 
dian country, with the hope of relief. 
On his last visit, it is said, he was di- 
rected to come to this temple and cut off 
his tongue, and health would be obtain- 
ed. I strongly suspect, at present, that 
it is a trick of the Bralimins to work upon 
the min<ls of the people, and obtain a re- 
action in favour of their Idolatrous and 
sinful system.’* 

“ Aug. 5 . — Went this morning to see 
the poor victim of delusion. He was 
lying in the garden of the temple, with 
Ills face turned toward the imagined resi- 
dence of his god. He was entirely co- 
vered with l)is cloth, which had been 
sprinkled with saffron water, to conceal 
the marks of blood upon it. Behind him, 
on three stones, was placed a chatty 
(earthen pot), kept filled with water, which 
dropped on the piece of tongue placed on a 
plaintaiii-leaf beneath. They stated, that 
as the piece wasted by the dropping of 
the water, his tongue would be restored. 
Between him and the chatty, the knife 
which he had used, and some other little 
articles, were snperstitiously arranged; 
over whicli we were not permitted to 
pass. We were not allowed to speak to 
him, nor look at him, excepting as he 
lay covered with his cloth. He had not 
yet spoken, nor eaten any thing. The 
chief Brahmin of the temple was present, 
who, in reply to questions put to him 
concerning the man, said it would be ac- 
cording to his faith. He added, that 
there were two causes why the cure 
might be expected ; namely, the abound- 
ing grace of the deity, and the man*s 
merit in a former birth. Appearances did 
not discover any thing like collusion in 
the parties. The article exhibited, so 
far as we were permitted to examine, had 
every appearance of being part of a bu- 
rn an tongtie, of a little more than an inch 
in length.’* — Jour, of lieu. W. Adley. 


[Sept. 

ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE. 

The kindness of a friend has put us in 
possession of a recently published Re- 
port of the Anglo- Chinese College at 
Malacca,” a perusal of which we recom- 
mend to all who take any interest in the 
diffusion of Christianity or education 
through this part of the globe. The ob- 
jects and hopes of the institution are 
brought to view in a clear and intelligible 
form, and, notwithstanding the modesty 
with which the past exertions of the ma- 
nagers are spoken of, we plainly perceive 
that they have not been in vain. Chinese 
female sclmols arc now established at Ma- 
lacca ; and three, undertaken by Malays for 
the instruction of their countrymen in the 
English langiiiige, &c., arc doing well. 
In the language of the report : “ It is 
satisfiictory to know that the indirect in- 
fluence of the college and of the native 
schools, supported by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, both over the Moham- 
medan and the Chinese population, is far 
from inconsiderable.** 

We subjoin an extract from a letter, 
handed us by a correspondent, whieJt 
will prove that in the above view the re- 
port is fully borne out, and that the indi- 
rect influence of the college is felt beyond 
its immediate vicinity. 

Extract from a letter of an American 
missionary, IVIr. John 'J’aylor Jones, dated 
Rangoon, Birman Enqiirc, October 2(1, 
1631. 

“ We have schools at Tavoy, Maul- 
mien, and here. 1 have a small school 
under my care,^taught by a Chinaman, 
who learned the English language at ]VIa- 
lacca, at the Anglo-Chinesc College. IIo 
professed the Christian religion at Tavoy. 
There are from 50 to 100 Chinese fami- 
lies here. The above school, taught by 
Kce-cheang, is for the instruction of 
iKiys, whose mothers arc Birman, but 
wliose fatlicrs are English, Portuguese, 
Greek, American, Chinese, in the Eng- 
lisli language.” 

Ill alluding to tlie objects of the col- 
lege, tlie report states : ” Its usefulness 
should he estimated rather by its results 
in the aggregate than by isolated instances 
of success. If its moral eflect on the 
natives tend to weaken prejudice, to in- 
spire confldcnce, to advance the interests 
of the Christian religion, and to promote 
gcneml knowledge, then the design of its 
originators, to secure by its establish- 
ment the advantages of a Christian and 
literary education for native youth, has 
been answered.** 

With the opinions here expressed wc 
cordially agree, and sincerely hope that a 
design as useful to the class for whose 
good It has been planned, as it is honour- 
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able to its ori^iiators, may attain the 
success to whicli it may justly claim to be 
entitled. — Canton Reg, Feb, 16. 


S>uniatraf. 

AMIiiaiCAN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
MALAYS. 

VVe have received advices of the expe- 
dition sent by the United States against 
the Malays, in consequence of the mas. 
sucre of i)art of the crew of the ship 
FriciMup, of Salem, last year, by the 
natives of the northern coast of Sumatra. 
The United States frigate Potomac had 
been sent, under the command of Captain 
Downes, to avenge this barbarity; and 
she arrived at Qualah Battoo on the 5tli 
of February, disguised us a merchantman 
under Danish colours, by wdjich the na- 
tives were completely deceived. Captain 
Jlownes sent a party to reconnoitre, also 
disguised ; but finding the beach covered 
with armed men, they did not hin<l. An 
attack, however, was determined on on 
the following inoriiing, and at two o’clock 
a landing was effected, under cover of 
darkness, about a mile and a half from the 
town, undiscovered by the enemy. The 
troops amounted to 260 men, and their 
landing was soon discovered ; but a 
rapid inarch brought them up to the first 
fort, which was very difficult of access. 
'File natives raised tlie war-whoop, and 
fought with great fury, but the fort was 
<*arried, and almost all the defenders 
killed, among whom was a chief called 
Boo Mahomet. Another party of the 
Americans attacked a fort in the rear of 
the town, which spee<lily surrendered. 
Tlic engngement now became general ; 
men, women, and children, flcil in dif- 
ferent directions, and the jirows were 
filled with pco])lc, many of whom were 
killed by the fire of the assailants. The 
third fort, which was the most formida- 
ble, was subsequently taken, and the 
American colours \vcre hoisted on the 
batteries. The town was then set on fire, 
and most of the private houses and the ba- 
zaar were levelled with tlie ground. The 
embarkation then took place, and the 
expedition re-embarked, 'with the loss of 
two killed, and a few wounded. Subse- 
quently the chiefs sent a mission to the 
American captain, praying for peace, and 
promising an abstinence from all future 
outrage, which was acceded to. Several 
of the neighbouring rajahs had also sent in 
their submission . — London Paper, 


S<&rfa. 

The Monileur Ottoman of tliis date 
announces the taking of the city of Da- 


mascus by Ibrahim Pacha on the 1 5th 
June. This being a lioly city, the Go- 
vernment wished to avoid the shedding of 
the blood of believers by believers on that 
sacred ground. As tlie city is open and 
defenceless, the inhabitants could not re- 
sist, and the governor, Ali Pacha, who 
has no troops, was obliged to leave the 
city. The army, under Hussein l*acha, 
is advancing in good order, and us rapidly 
us the heat of tfie weather permits. Its 
first operations will doubtless convince tbe 
rebels, that their plans, like former ones 
of the same kind, will never succeed. 
Ncdschib EtTeiuli, who >vus charge d'af- 
faires for the deposed Governor of Egypt, 
has given unequivocal proofs of fidelity to 
the Sublime Porte. The Sultan is re- 
solved to punish Mchemcd Ali and his 
son, but to grant an entire amnesty to 
those wlio may liavc been led astray by 
their arts, promises, or violence, when 
they acknowledge their faults and return 
to their obedience. Ncdschib has been 
sent on this gracious mission to the camp 
of Hussein Pacha. He has made seve- 
ral journies to Egypt, and lately to IJed- 
jaz. He is acquainted with the principal 
inhabitants, and enjoys their confidence. 
He will assure them of the Imperial par- 
don, and dispel the fears that might be 
excited by the military rigour of the Field 
Marshal . — German Vaper, 

Constantinople, Juhf 10.— Hussein Pa- 
cha, with the Ottoman army, is drawing 
nearer and nearer to the scene of action. 
TwTMity thousand of liis troops had al- 
ready arrived at Autiochia, and he him- 
self, with the main army, was daily ex- 
])ccted. The Porte is, therefore, looking 
for new's of his first encounter with Ibra- 
him Pacha . — Austrian Observer, 

Private letters from Constantinople of 
the 19th July* indicate that tiiere is most 
desperate fighting in Syria: it is stated, 
that on the 27th and iiOth of June, and 
the Sd of July, there were very serious 
engagements, all to the disadvantage of 
the Sultan’s troops, and that the Porte is 
in great consternation — German Paper, 
Constantinople, July 23 , — “ The ac- 
counts from Syria continue very unfa- 
vourable ; hence great discouragement 
prevails here. The army of the Sultan is 
said to be much dis])irited, and weakened 
by desertion. Apprehensions are enter- 
tained for the tranquillity of the ctipitul 
when the new'S becomes generally kiiowm. 
It is asserted that the Porte will apply to 
England to intervene between T'urkey 
and Mehcmed Ali, with a view to a re- 
conciliation .** — London Paper, 

According to late accounts from Con.^ 
stantinople, tlie Porte was struck with 
dismay by the unfavourable news which 
had arrived from Syria. Should the 
Turkish army sent against Ibrahim Pa- 
cha meet with a reverse, the consequence, 
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it ill thoiightf wquIA bjB to reyive the ha- 
tted of the old Janiswee, and create a 
powerful party agaiust the Sultan, Under 
these circumstances^ it was in contempla- 
tion to send an Ambassador to Alexan- 
dria, with letters of recommendation from 
the French charge d*afibires to Jussuf 
Facha, the confidential minister of Me- 
hemed Ali, with a view to open negocia- 
tions. A great many, troops were con- 
stantly proceeding by forced marches to 
the theatre of war. Augah. Gaz,Aug, 7. 

The fifth bulletin of the army of Syria, 
dated 23d June, states, that the camp 
broke up from St. Jean d'Acre on the 
8th, and moved towards Damascus. It 
arrived on the 14th at Kanatir, on the 
following day, proceeded to Awadie, a 
league and a half from Damascus. The 
enemy’s infantry, composed of the inhabi- 
tants of the place, took a menacing posi- 
tion on the left. The Gencral-in-chief, 
Ibrahim Pacha, placed himself at the head 
of the cavalry on his left wing, followed 
by the 4th battalion of the 8th regiment 
of infantry, commanded by the Brigadier- 
General Achmet Bey. At tlie same mo- 
ment, the body of cavalry, headed by 
Kodggia Achmet Aga, together witli the 
Bedouins, dialled the right wing, and 
the enemy’s cavalry, unable to sustain 
this impetuous shock, abandoned the 
field. Its example was soon followed by 
the infantry, which was entirely dispersed 
by the first fire of a single battalion. 

** The governor of Damascus. AH Pacha, 
convinced of the inutility of further re- 
sistance, quitted the town, together wito 
tlie principal authorities, followed by about 
1,500 horsemen and 500 infantry. 

**The inhabitants of Damascus, long 
since tired of the tyranny of their pachas, 
submitted at once to the general-in-cliief, 
begging him to take possession of the 
city, and reclaiming of his generosity 
that pardon which was immediately grant- 
ed them. 

At sunrise on the following morning the 
EmirBechir, at the head of 5,000 men. pro- 
ceeded to head-quarters, and after receiv- 
ing his orders from the general-in-chief, 
he continued his march towards the city, 
whilst Ibrahim Pacha advanced on the 
opposite side. The principal persons 
of the town soon made their appearance, 
headed by the ex-Jousdje Bachi, Musta- 
pha Aga, and offering their obedience 
ahd service.” 


Private letters received by the Evphra- 
lea, mention, that Abbas Meerza had 
imunched with his tawaj to Khomssan, to 
support, in all probability, tlie Intended 
advance of the Russians liiom Orenbuigh 
towards Khiva. 


The Prince of, Sheenz was at Boahka 
when the EuphraUa sailed. H. R. H* 
wishes, it is said, to turn out the Sbaik, 
and put one of his own sons if possible in 
his place, in order to provide against fu- 
ture contingencies. It is certain that he 
is extorting large sums of money out of 
the latter, who. under various pretences, 
is seizing all that he can lay his hands 
upon for tbe purpose of supplying the ex- 
orbitant demands which are made upon 
him. In the mean time about 7,000 fol- 
lowers of the Prince’s are plundering the 
country betwean Sliecraz and Bushire. 
The Shaik, as a last resource, has garri- 
soned Karreck, and has sent every thing 
there of a portable nature belonging to 
him. The inhabitants are said to be la- 
voumbly inclined towards him ; for al- 
tlioiigh a most notorious scoundrel him- 
self, his severity is such, that no one un- 
der him ventures to plunder ; the conse- 
quence is, that property of every descrip- 
tion is at present considered safer in Bu- 
shire than in ony other town in Persia. 

We are sorry to say that the plague 
appears again to have broken out near 
Biissorah. The quarantine has in conse- 
quence been re-established at Bushire.-— 
Bomb, Cour, Feb, 14. 


<Siina. 

COaRBSPONDENCE EKTWEEN 'U)RD W1LI.1AM 
BENTINCX AVI) GOVERNOR LS. 

In echoing the gfciieral sentiment of ap- 
probation, with which the letter from 
Lord Wm. Bentinck must 1)e perused, it 
yet occurs to us, as a remarkable omission, 
that no notice should be taken of what, in 
the intercourse of civilized nations, would 
be considered tbe strongest ground of com- 
plaint. We allude to the refusal of the 
foo-yuen to receive any comm unication 
from the factory, and to his prohibition 
against the hong-mcrcliants even commu- 
nicating with them respecting the wanton 
violation and destruction of their premises. 
We can account for this omission only by 
tbe supposition that the attention of the 
Governor General was not called to the 
subject, in the despatches sent by the 
Austen, from an idea, on the part of the 
select committee, that a line of proceeding, 
so very hostile and contemptuous, would 
not be persevered in . by the foo-yuen. 
Since, however, tbe result has proved 
otherwise, and his excellency tliougfat pro- 
per to keep up bis non-jqtercourse system . 
till the committee bad, be might imagine, 
pocketed the affront by re-occupying their 
mutilated premises, it is to be bopra that 
Ibis aggravating part of his unjustifiable 
conduct may be yet destined to rise up in 
judmeot against him. 

llie reply of governor Le to tbe letter of 
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Jj0rd Wni. BtnClnct tbink a muiih lass 
ingenious defence than we are accustomed 
to from Chinese statesmen. The assertion 
that ** tlie said nation has come to Can- 
ton to an ojien market upwards of ICX) 
years** is remarkable, as showing it to be 
the intention of the imperial government 
of China that such should be the case. 
How widely different is this asserted boon 
of '' an open market *' from wliat is proved 
to be the case by the daily experience of 
every foreigner in Canton; and how dis- 
proved in the ** now code of regulations ** 
(promulgated simultaneously with the at- 
tack on the British factory), by which fo- 
reigners are restrained from going out of 
their factories unless by permission of the 
liong merchants! 

In the assertion of ^vernor Le, that 
** the hong merchants did, at an early day, 
rebuild the stone steps and quay, in the 
same manner as they formerly were,** we 
find that he has an admirable and zealous 
abettor of liis falsehood in the Singapore 
Chronicle^ where some “ correspondent ** 
mentions this supposititious circumstance 
as an act of reparation towards the English. 
It is, therefore, the more necessary that 
we inform the public that the quay has not 
been rebuilt; but another one has been 
made at such a distance from the main 
channel of the river, as to be unapproachable 
by boats except at certain periods of the 
tide ; and tliis, to our apprehension, looks 
more like an additional insult than repa- 
ration. 

We know, indeed, of no restoration 
save that of the keys of the Company’s 
factory, which were restored when applied 
for.— Canton Beg. Feb, 2, 

MR. MARJORIBANKS. 

Mr. Marjoribanks having taken his de- 
parture for Europe, by the H.C. S. 

York, in consequence of the state of his 
health, Mr. Davis has succeeded as presi- 
dent of the select committee, by appoint- 
ment of the Court of Directors. Mr. 
Millctt has succeeded as third member of 
the committee. 

The following is a copy of an address 
presented to Mr. Marjoribanks 

To Charles Marjoribanks, Esq. 

** Dear Sir:— Your resolution to em- 
bark for England being no longer doubt- 
ful* we are anxious to convey to you the 
deep sense we entertain of the loss Uiia 
community is about to sustain by your 
departure. 

Though so recently called to 
prominent station you are about to quit, 
your services have bron of sufficient dura- 
tion to impress us with admiration of the 
hi;^ mond excellence, whether ofhead or 
heart, which you have carried into every 
step in the ascent through tlla service' 
the Eost-India Company in China, and 


which must ever be the best earneat ttid 
foundation of tbe qUalificatiotfS requisiie 
in its chief director in this country. 

** We are anxious to refrain mm any 
terms which may seem to detract from the 
ainmiity of our avowal, but we do not 
hesitate to declare, that the generous and 
liberal spirit, which, on all occasions call- 
ing for its exercise, you have manifested, 
whether for the purpose of promoting pri- 
vate or public interest, have raised you a 
name which will ever be remembered by 
us with respect, esteem, and gratitude, 
and which ranks you among the highest 
of those who have adorned the station you 
arc about to resign. 

“ While we deeply regret the cause 
which compels you to quit China, more par- 
ticularly at a perioti when the confidence 
which your personal character has inspired 
at the seat of government in India, might 
be, more than ordinarily, available in 
bringing the pending differences to a suc- 
cessful issue, w'e are sensible that it is your 
purpose to give the cause of British inte- 
rests in China all the support which your 
talents and influence will so well enable 
you to do at home ; in this we find our 
best consolation for your departure. 

** We conclude with the offer of our 
most heartfelt wishes that returning health 
may await your arrival in your native 
land, and, desirous that you should be pos- 
sessed of a small token expressive of the 
respect and esteem with which we shall ever 
cherish your memory, we beg your accep- 
tance of a piece of plate, which will be 
prepared for you in England. 

** We have tbe honour to subscribe our- 
selves, your*s very faithfully and sincerely.** 
(Signed by forty-one persons.) 

Reply 

** To John Francis Davis, Esq., and the 
members of the Britisli community in 
China. 

** Gentlemen:— No event of my past 
life has afforded me more sincere satisfac- 
tion tlian finding myself this day in pos- 
session of your kind, your generous ad- 
dress. My health has fallen a sacrifice to 
the climate of this country; I have bad 
some anxious difficulties to contend with, 
but it more than repays me for them all. 
That I have merited the good opinion of 
tbe members of your society, with whom 
1 have been for many years connected by 
tbe ties of private friendship and of public 
duty, will ever bo to me a source of the 
most pleasing , reoollecdoo. It will fur- 
nish me with a subject of grateful reflec- 
tion in the sunriiine of prosperity; or, 
amid the vicissitudes to which all bumaa 
exislanoe is liable, will tend to render 
cheerful thehoum of sorrow or misfortutie, 
and to gladden |he years of declining, lilh. 

** SlMld opportunities hereafter be 
afforded me of inning among the.hu^ 
affiurs of men, I shall be chiefiy animated 
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by ^6 ardent hope» that such eiperience as tutlons and manifold blessings of their na* 
1 have; acquired, and such humbie talents live land. 

as I possess, may be employed in render. “ With the greatest truth and regard, I 
Ing better known and appreciated in Eng- remain^ gentlemen, your sincere friend 
land, your peculiar situation in this coun* and humble servant, 
try, where laws neither of the British nor • « Charles M aujoribanks.** 

Chinese empires are enacted for your pro- 
tection, but where the well-being of your 

society alone depends on the preservation local news. 

of that high character and strict adherence We understand tiuit the ship Lord Ani-> 
to principle, which 1 trust may long distin. herst. Captain Rees, is about to sail on 
guish the members of the foreign commu- an experimental voyage for cominorcial 
nity in China. Justice requires, and your purposes to tlic east coast of China, Corea, 
situation merits, every due consideration; Japan, &c., undertaken under the direc- 
of the necessity for its receiving such at- tion of ih 2 select committee, 
tention, you will ever find me the steady, Authentic intelligence has been received 
uncompromising advocate. that the viceroy of Kiang-si province has 

“ The principle which the select com- committed suicide, by swallowing gold 
mittce, of which I have been a constituent leaf. Tlie reason assigned is the discovery 
member, has adoptecl as its rule of guid- of a defalcation in the Vrovinciul trbasury, 
ance, has been, that our national character when funds were required for the purchase 
and commercial interests in China are mu- of rice for the poor. 

tually and inseparably associated, and that We hear that one or two mandarins in 
no injury can be indicted on the one with- an adjoining district (Kwaiig se) have 
out immediate re-action on the other, also committed suicide in consequence of 
That this view has presented itself to the disturbances having broken out: it is 
enlightened mind of the present Governor added, that the government here is de- 
Gencral of India, the public conduct of sirous to avoid making these public. There 
Lord William Bcntinck has rendered suf- are also rumours of a renewal of the war 
ficiently apparent. in Tartary, but others, on the contrary, 

“ To my friends, the members of the say that this is not likely on account of the 

British factory, and other servants of the season of the year. 

Company who have addressed me, I can Wc arc told that the general aspect of 

only offer my most anxious wish, that every affairs is considered so inauspicious that 

means which they possess may he employ- the mandarins have abstained from the 
ed by them in assisting to uphold tlie high theatrical amusements usual at tin's time, 

name and reputation of the East- India We give the above as the Chinese on 
Company, whose existence 1 can never re- dits of the day, 

gard as otherwise than closely associated The Indian cruizer Clive left China for 
with the best and truest interests of Eng- Bombay on the 15th inst., and we believe 
land. I was bred and educated in an at- that II.M.S. Challenger, which has rctuni- 
tachment to the East-India Company, an ed to Macao, from a short cruize among 
attachment which I believe will live and the islands at the mouth of the estuary) 
die with me; I felt honoured in being will sail at the end of the month for CaL 
called upon to represent its interests in cutta . — Canton lleg. Feb, 16. 

China ; but the proudest distinction which _ - 

I feel belongs to me is, that I was born A fire which broke out on the banks of 
and educated a British subject, fhe the river a short distance above the foreign 
power which the East-India Company factories, on the 2d February, destroyed 
possess, either here or elsewhere, has never, the range of wooden houses on the river, 
in my opinion, been so well or usefully 3Iany European gentlemen attended, and 
directed, as when influenced by the broad were of essential service in directiu^r the 
principle of what was most conducive to fire-engines. The Canton Register relates 
the general good of our country. the following incident ; — * 

« With this impression on my mind, I •« Four gentlemen returning, after the 
have witnessed with sincere satisfaction the fire was extinguished, met a |6ng retinue, 
prosperity of individual British merchants of attendants on a mandarifl? Vho 
in Canton. To my friends among them, perceived crossing a narroW bridge, fie 
who have addressed me on this occasion, I was of diminutive stature, plainly 
beg to oflEer my warmest acknowledgments, ed, with a remarkable strut and air of <i6n« 

In a situation such as theirs, where the sequential importance in his gait. On 
compass of human enjoyment is limited approaching the gentlemen, he halted, and 
and restricted by the rude hand of arbi* stared at them with a countenance expres- 
trary power, I earnestly hope they will sive of anger, motioning them away with 
attain, at no remote period, the object of his hand. The first impression on the 
their ambition, an honourable indepen- mindsofth^lbreigners was that the manda. 
dence; returning with the fruit of their rin was not ffl^is sound senses. Presently 
laboun to the enjoyment of the free instU he uttered some hurried words in Chinese) 
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and bis attendants lifted up their weapons 
to attack the foreigners ; while the manda- 
rin of the angry countenance motioned his 
handy as if threatening to behead them. 
The foreigners merely frowned in return, 
and stood still ; on which the mandarin, 
seeing he could not intimidate them, re- 
assumed his strut, and quietly passed on. 
The foreign gentlemen then inquired who 
it was that had thus noticed them, and 
were told by the bystanders, with a laugh, 
that it was the foo-yuen, or deputy gover- 
nor of Canton ; the same who, in May 
last, enacted a nearly similar scene, with a 
British subject, at the Company's factory. 

It would seem as if tlie mere siglit of 
a foreigner were sufficient to discompose 
bis excellency, and certainly his appearance 
indicated any thing but the calm dignity 
befitting men in high station ; in which 
the higher grades of mandarins, in general, 
arc by no means deficient. 


TURKESTAN, OR THE N.W. FRONTIER. 

By a late Pvkinff Gazette, we perceive 
that his imperial majesty is making altera- 
tions in the government of this part of his 
dominions, in pursuance of the advice of 
the general and cabinet minister, Chang- 
ling. The whole of this region is under 
the Commander-in-chief of Elc, secon- 
dary (and in some degree subordinate), to 
whom are officers called by various titles, 
such as Tsan-tmn-Ta~chin, * great minis- 
ters for assisting and advising (the sove- 
reign),’ and Pan^Hzc-Tu'ddn, ‘ great mi- 
nisters for transacting affairs.* Berheaps 
the best word for expressing their powers 
briefly in Knglisli is 7nimsters, which 
seems preferable to by which they 

are sometiiiies designated. 

It is among these ministers or residents, 
that the changes have been made, and the 
principal one is the removal of Peili-chang 
from Cushgar, hitherto the capital of that 
region, to Yarkand, with the new title of 
commissioner-general, or general superin- 
tendent, of the Mahommedan frontier. 
The edict on the subject, as briefly inserted 
in the Gazette, is not very minute; hut it 
would seem therefrom that Cashgar is to 
he deprived entirely of a minister, and 
placed simply under the command of a 
military officer, while Yarkand becomes 
tlie capital of that country. The other 
changes are of no importance. 

Chang-ling has also presented a me- 
morial, requesting stronger garrisons and 
additional civil and military officers, in 
some of the cities of Turkestan, particu- 
larly Oushi and Acsou. This memorial is 
accompanied hy an estimate of the expense 
that will be requisite for that purpose. Both 
papers are referred, by his majesty, to bis 
privy council, and to the tribunal of civil 
office and of war, for their joint delibera- 
tions thereon. 


Td-tsin, tho premier, > still oontinueli 
unwell, and has repeatedly had Ida leave 
of absence from his duties prolonged; 
while the aged Sung-keun is again advan- 
cing into office, from which a short attack 
of illness occasioned his precipitate with- 
drawal. The governor of the rivers at 
Shantung and Honan, Yen-lang, has 
been also obliged to retire, on account of 
ill health ; but his majesty either .does not 
wish to remove our foo-yuen, Choo, from 
his present situation, or did not tliink that 
vacancy a good one for him. Wei-yuen- 
lang, who, it was said, would come here 
to supply Choo's place, is now acting as 
governor of Ftih-keen and Che-keang 
during the illness of the governor Sun-uch- 
cbiin,— Can/on Reg. Feb. 16. 

EXCURSION TO WllASlFOA. 

A party of Europeans (five in number) 
started from Canton to the Honan side of 
the river, and walked to Whampoa, skirt- 
ing the banks of the river. They describe 
the country as beautifully wooded ; a few 
tea-plantations of small extent ; sugar-cane 
twelve feet high ; many acres of betel-leaf 
trained like vines under straw mats, and 
sheltered by side-walls of straw five feet 
high; fences lined for miles with alter- 
nate orange and plantain trees ; here and 
there a large matted shed with a sugar- 
mill of the simplest construction, w'orked 
cilby buflaloes; the peasants laughing and 
apparently contented and happy. 

KANGHe's CIirXESE PICTIONARY. 

We have obtained a sight of the new 
edition of this work, a copy having been 
brought here for sale. We certainly hoped 
to have found in it some new matter, it 
having been printed very elegantly and 
expensively at the imperial charge, and 
were therefore a good deal surprised when 
we could not perceive the slightest addi- 
tion, even of a character, with the single 
exception of a statement made to the em- 
peror, four years ago, concerning modi- 
fications of such characters as have belong- 
ed to imperial names, during the present 
dynasty . — Canton Reg. 

FORMOSA. 

During the Ming dynasty, the Pong- 
Iiou islands experienced several changes, 
being at one time abandoned, and all the 
inhabitants removed to Fokien province, 
at another time rc-peoplcd and fortified 
against the pirates who had taken posses- 
sion of them. About tho year 1430, 
Wang-shan-paou, an eunuch, was driven 
to Formosa hy a storm. In the year 1563-4, 
Lin-taou-kecn having, with Japanese pi- 
rates under his command, committed de- 
predations on the Chinese coast, the ad- 
miral Y.u-ta-yew pursued him to the 
Pong-hou islands, and from thence drove 
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wUcb moieo w w«s luurrov ud alnl|oir« 
IJn-taou-Vdea did not mnain long oa 
Formosa, but, ofitor a cruel massacre d 
many of the inhabitants, sailed away fbr 
Canton province. In the Ist year of IWn* 
ke (1620-21), a Chinese, who had obtain- 
ed office in Japan, landed with some Ja- 
panese on Formosa, where he was joined 
by Ching-che-lung, the father of Koxinga} 
and, from tliat time, the Chinese began to 
emigrate thither. Ching-che-lung and his 
confederates are said to have soon left the 
island ; but, if so, they seem to have re- 
tisroed not long after. 

It was at this period, according to the 
Chinese, that the Dutch first arrived, and 
a curious story is told about a stratagem 
by which they obtained ground to build on. 
A truest which they made for a small 
spot of ground being rejected, they en- 
treated the grant of only so much as an 
oz-hide would enclose, ofTering a large 
sum for it. This was granted, and they 
immediately cut up a hide into narrow 
strips, which, joining together, they there- 
wkli measured out a piece of ground, and 
on it built a fort. Tliis was the Castle 
Zelanda. In the following year, A.D. 1 622 , 
they seised on the principal of the Pong- 
hou islands, and built a fort there also ; 
and from that period, merchants of Fo- 
kien province began to resort to Formosa 
to trade with them. 

The Dutch were allowed to retain 
peaceful possession of the territory which 
they had tiius gained, till after the acces- 
rion of the present Tartar dynasty, when 
Chinese emigrants began to persuade 
Ching.ching-kung, better known to Eu- 
ropeans by tlie name of Koxinga, to drive 
the Dutch away and seize on their posses- 
sions. But Koxinga, being at that timo 
still able to make head against the Tartars, 
did not follow their persuasions until 
elevsp. years afterwards, when he entered 
Tae-wao, the capital, under cover of a 
dense fog. In a few months he forced 
the Dutch to leave the island, and esta- 
blished himself in the sovereignty of it, 

^ After Koxinga’s death, his son Ching- 
king, and his grandson Cbing-kih-shwang 
occupied successively the throne of this 
petty kingdom. Neitlier of them pos- 
sess^ much talent for governing ; and 
tbo latter was brought to submit to the 
emperor Kang-lie, partly by the desertion 
of bis people, occasioned by Uie promiso 
pardon to all who returned to their 
country, ai^ partly by tlic reduction of the 
I^pg-hou isl^ds. This took place in the 
twenty-second year of Kang.lie’s reign, 
it-p. 1662-3. AU the late subjects of 
^Dgrkih-sbwang iWjfS compelled, as the 
dKlIr ChioM hfid. before, to shave 


the from port of; tbft bend oodwev tbt 
IbrtMTtoil, 

To the conquest of Formosa, ao eaaily 
obtatnad, bis imperial mqjtity was but little 
di^ftosed ; and even after its reduction, it 
wae a question with bim whether to retain 
possession of It or not. The admiral of Fo- 
kien province, Sbe-lang, who eventually 
subdued the Fong hou islands, persuad. 
ed his majesty to engage in the conquest, 
by representing the ease with which 
it might be done, and the advantages 
which would accrue from it. He also, 
by a comparative statement of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of retaining or 
giving up possession of Formosa, brought 
his majesty to decide on the former line 
of conduct. The chief reasons which he 
brought forward in support of the con- 
quest were, that it would render the ad- 
joining seas more peaceful, and conse- 
quently lessen the naval force necessary to 
be kept up ; that it would give rest to the 
people and bring more revenue into the 
imperial treasury ; at the same time that 
the island would thereby be prevented 
from becoming a hiding-place for the dis- 
aficcted and guilty. He also informed the 
emperor, that the then king, Ching-kih- 
shwang, had ten sens; of those one or 
two, at least, might be expected to have 
more talent than tbeir father; and were 
they to possess theoiselves of the whole 
island, and to fontt alliances with foreign 
nations, they would become much more 
difficult to subdue than at that period. 

Since this conquest nothing remarkable 
seems to liave occurred relating to For- 
mosa, except the difadful hurricane in the 
year 1782, related by Grosier (Descrqilion 
tie la Chinct vol. k 934-SS8), in which 
great part of the couOtry was overflowed by 
the sea, many houees destroyed, and nu- 
merous vessels sunk or stran&d. 

The policy of the present dynasty with 
regard to Formosa has been to take every 
measure to prevent its becoming a resort 
for people disaffected to the government. 
For this purpose, a heavy demand is made 
on every person requesting permission to 
emigrate, and many difficulties are put in 
the way of those desiring to do so. It is,, 
however, notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, subject to frequent insurrections; 
besides which a constant border warfare is 
carried on between the Chinese colonists 
and the aborigines of the eiMl^ partSu*^ 
CafUon Heg, 

THE emperor's FIFTIETH BIRTHDAT. 

The Peking Gazette contains a prou 
gramme of the ceremonial which was to 
take place on the 10th day of the 8tlj moon 
of the 11th year of Taou-kw'ang ; being 
the semi-centurial anniversary of his im- 
perial inajfHtty's birth. 

Kings ild their inferiors were to be 
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drested in dragon-embroidered ^ment« 
The master of ceremonies was to lead 'the 
kings and officers of the third civil degree* 
and second military degree to the pidace of 
ettrrectness, grandeur, glory, and splen- 
dour, at Uie foot of the steps leading to 
which they should arrange themselve stand- 
ing. Next, civilians of the fourth degree 
and military men of die third, should ar- 
range themselves at the gate where worthy 
persons go out and in, and there receive 
and arrange, standing according to their 
rank, the C^liin. Chinese envoys, placing 
them on the west (or lowest file) at the 
lowest end of all the hundred grades of man* 
darins. There they were to remain waiting 
till the emperor went to the empress dowa- 
ger's Imrem to pay his respects; after 
which he was to come out and ascend his 
throne. Tlien the band was to strike up 
the tune ** Celestial Subjugation ;** and, 
as his majesty sate down the music was to 
cease. 

The body-guard herald was tlien to cry 
out W-h-i-pi and all the official heralds 
were to arrange tnemsclves at the top of 
the carnation -col on red steps, whilst the 
grand music struck up “ A felicitous Sub- 
jugation.** 

Next the wang (t. c. kings and their in- 
feriors) were to be introduced with the 
Cochin- Chinese envoys to perform the 
SanJeweit Kewkowt u e. * tlirice kneeling 
and nino-times-knocking-liead ceremony.* 
This being done, the kings and their Infe- 
riors with the Cochin- Chinese envoys were 
to retire to their original stand and the 
music to cease. The herald was then to 
cry out W-h'i~p i and the master of rites 
proclaim that the ceremony was concluded, 
whilst the music struck up the tune ** Uni- 
versal Peace during which his majesty 
was to rise from his throne and return to 
the liarem. Then the kings and their in- 
feriors and Cochin. Chinese envoys were to 
retire. The eunuchs were then to request 
his majesty to ascend the throne of the in- 
ner palace, whilst the empress should lead 
all the ladies'of the harem into the presence 
of the emperor to perform the ceremony of 
six curtseys— 'three kneelings and three 
bows. After which the emperor should 
arise from his throne, and the empress 
witli all her attendant ladies retire to their, 
apartments. 

UPWQUa's hong. 

Tlio following appears in a London pa- 
per ; 

** Our Canton correspondent, of date 
28th February, writes, tliat a commercial 
event of considerable interest liad occur- 
red in that city; it was the withdrawing 
of Howqiia, the great Chinese capitalist, . 
and the senior hong merchant, from do- 
ing business with the Hdn. Company and 
their Committee. Howqua fii«trsglwed 
his way by bribery or otherwise qph the‘ 
N.8. ^ol.9.No.33. 


Cahton mandarins, and then waited on 
the Committee, and declined nay fcHure 
tnuisactions. /Howqua'S ' tea-edntractii 
for next season, being by much the laigest 
of any individmd, are distributed in por- 
tions, amongst the other hongs. The 
old gentleman’s causes of offence are nu-* 
merous, but his chief one is non-payment 
of the balance due to him by the Hon. 
Company,— above 350,000 dollars. He 
has certainly been liarshly used, and the 
improvidence of the Committee, in send- 
ing away two millions of dollars to Eng- 
land previous to paying their just debts, 
is universally blamed and severely felt by 
all commeix^ial men. TJie withdrawing of 
Howqua is a severe blow to tiiose who had 
money lent to the other Hong merchants, 
his capital and high character forming their 
chief security. 

** It is a curious feature in the charac- 
ter of this singular people, that when 
Howqua's dcterininatiuii became public, 
the senior hong merchants (who were to 
gain largely by the division of Howqua*s 
tea contracts) in a body waited on How- 
qua, and unanimously entreated him to 
recall his withdrawment, and continue to 
act as their head. Howqua replied, * My 
resolution has been made on much 
tliought. but tlie request of my brethren 
demands respect. I will take a day to. 
consider, and the day after to-morrow I 
will meet you ip Consu House, and give 
my answer!* On the day appointed he 
met them, and intimated his adhering to 
his determination to withdraw.** 


SJoiian. 

We copy the following notification ** to 
commanders of vessels visiting the North 
Pacific,** from the Sj/dtic^ Gcaelte of Fe- 
bruary 25 

“ The crew of the Lad^ com- 

manded by Bourne Russell, Esq., having 
landed and destroyed a village on the east 
coast of Japan, lat. 43*^ N., and also fired 
on the inhabitants, cautious measures will 
be prudent in communicating with the 
shore thereabout, and probably in board- 
ing junks, as they have treated upwards of 
fifteen with hostility. The truth of this 
statement may be relied on, as the writer 
has bis information direct from Capt. Rus- 
sell and Mr. Phillipine, tlie chief officer.** 

This seems to be tlie commencement of 
the system of compulsory free trade recom- 
mended in certain quarters. 

NEW SOUTH WAEE& 

UGISLATURX- 

The legifitative council (the votes and' 
proceedings in which are now publitlibdjf 

(I>) 
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was opened on the 19th Janui^ by the 
governor, with a speech wherein are re. 
ferred to the various matters that would 
eome before tlie council. Adverting to 
a bill for i^gulating the constitution of 
juries, and for the trial of issues in certain 
cases, his excellency observed : ** it would 
have been gratifying to me to have intro- 
duced a bill which should have extended 
still Anther the form of trial by petit ju- 
ries in this colony. From the information 
1 have obtained from the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and otlier persons of the 
rofession of the law, whose practice and 
abits enable them to form a correct 
opinion on such a subject, I am led to be- 
lieve that the time has arrived at which the 
trial of all criminal issues may be advan- 
tageously committed to civil jurors. Cir- 
cumstances, amongst which the most pro- 
minent is the want of circuit courts to try 
issues in the distant counties, have pre- 
vented the introduction of the measure in 
this session ; but I hope early in the next 
year to be enabled to lay before you a bill 
for the further extension of the jury sys- 
tem, and to announce that his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased, by an Order in 
Council, to institute circuit courts within 
the colony.** 

Referring to the estimates for the cur- 
rent year, he observed : — 

** I have much pleasure in stating that 
the revenue of the last year has been un. 
usually productive, and that a considerable 
balance remains in the treasury after dis- 
charging all demands against it. You will 
thus find yourselves enabled to provide for 
such objects as shall tend to improve the 
morals, augment the wealth, and procure 
the comfort and convenience of all classes 
of the community. Amongst these the 
support of public schools, and places of 
religious worship, the formation and iin. 
provement of roads, and the repairs and 
erection of public buildings, require your 
particular attention. 

** In the estimate of revenue for the 
current year, is placed the probable 
amount of the sales and rents of crown 
lands. The Act of Parliament does not 
require that these revenues should be ap- 
propriated with tlie advice and consent of 
the Legislative Council. They are, how. 
ever, on this occasion made part of the 
ways and means, and 1 recommend that a 
considerable portion be devoted to the in. 
troduction into the colony of free labourers 
Aom the United Kingdom, under the 
direction of the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration now sitting in London.** 

On the I5th February, his Excellency 
laid upon the table an extract of a despatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Colo, 
nies^ dated the 27th September 1831, inti, 
mating the intention of his Majesty^s go- 
vernment to send out to this colony. 


through the medium of the CommissioiierB 
forpromotinff Emiipmion, female servants 
from the agncuttural counties of England, 
and the consent of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to the monies aris- 
ing from the sale of land being appro- 
priated to that purpose. On the 20th, the 
council voted £8 a-head for such servants. 


LAW. 

SujvreiM! Court, Feb. 23.— An aboriginal 
man, named BHlt/ Bvlli, was indicted for 
stealing four sheep, belonging to Mr. Pal- 
mer, in the district of Hunter*s River. 
The evidence proved that he was one of a 
party of natives who drove away several 
sheep from the prosecutor's station. 

Mr. Therry, who, at the request of the 
judge, undertook the prisoner’s defence, 
objected to tlie jurisdiction of the court, 
on the ground that the aboriginal natives 
of the colony were not subject to tlie Bri- 
tish laws. 

Mr. Justice Dowting consented to take a 
note of the objection, and draw out a case 
for the judges, if necessary. It was a 
question of great importance, for if there 
was no law by which the people could be 
tried, it might be proper to resort to the 
local legislature. 

On the part of the prisoner, the Rev. 
Mr. Threlkeld, who had come (rom New- 
castle to act as iaierpreter, was examined 
as follows : ** 1 have some knowledge of 
the customs and language of the natives ; I 
know frequent instances of tlicir gins 
(wives) being taken from them by whites; 
in two instances 1 had to interfere, and to 
appear at the police-office. 1 have had 
repeated complaints from the blacks of 
their women beiag taken away from them 
for improper purposes. I do not think 
they supposed they had a right to retaliate 
on that account ; they have a notion re- 
spccting the rights of property; they do 
not take what belongs to each other, nor 
do they make use, to any great extent, of 
the opportunities' they possess of taking 
the property of the whites ; I think tliis 
arises from fear. They have no know- 
ledge of the laws of England ; they would 
readily be induced to steal a sheep for a 
trifling reward ; I think one fig of tobacco 
would induce one of them to do it ; their 
ignorance of the consequences of the of- 
fence would induce them to commit it. I 
have obMrved a remarkable shrewdness in 
the native tribes ; they discover, in their 
language, strong reasoning faculties ; 
they are capable of moral improvement— 
indeed more so than some of the lower or- 
der of Englishmen. Tliey display a re- 
markable cunning when they wish to ac- 
complish any object ; they make a distinc- 
tion between free settlers and what they 
call * croppies*— that is, prisoners; if they 
met a free man in the Inish, tliey would 
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not hurt him ; but if they met a prisoner, 
they would probably strip him ; the reason 
of this is, that when Newcastle was apenal 
settlement tlie commandants used to give 
them the clothes of all the runaway pri- 
soners they apprehended as a rewaid. I 
do think they know right from wrong, 
from that natural instinct implanted in the 
heart of every human being. I resided 
for eight years in the South Sea Islands, 
and I think that the natives of this colony 
are equally capable of moral improvement 
and civilization as the natives of those 
islands, who have made such rapid im- 
proveinent through the exertions of the 
missionaries. Tiie natives of many of the 
South Sea Islands are nominal Christians. 
As far as my knowledge goes, there is no 
foundation for the opinion that prevails at 
home, that the natives of this colony arc ut- 
terly incapable of improvement; I form 
that opinion from a comparison and contrast 
between them and the natives of o'Jicr sa- 
vage countries. They are exceedingly par- 
ticular with regard to the rights of property 
amongst each other; they will not allow 
any thing, however trifling, to be taken 
by one from another ; they lend to each 
other, and, although not over- particular in 
exacting the return of the thing lent, tliey 
perfectly understand the distinction be- 
tween lending and giving away; they have 
distinct words for each in their language. 
They have also some idea of barter ; the 
Newcastle tribes send up bundles of spears, 
which they manufacture, to tribes up the 
country, and receive, in return, a cord 
made of the skin of tlie waliobi.** 

Mr. John Palmer, the prosecutor, said: 

I do not know it to be the custom to 
give away the diseased sheep to the natives for 
food, but I know an instance wherein 120 
diseased sheep were turned loose into the 
bush, about three miles from my sUtion ; 
the greater part of these sheep were taken 
away by the natives, and no inquiry made 
after them, and, from this circumstance, I 
think it highly probable that they con- 
sidered sheep of no value, and that lliey 
might take them wherever they might find 
them. 1 bad never known the natives to 
steal sheep before the last eighteen months, 
during which period 1 lost upwards of 200 
from my flocks.*’ 

The learned judge told the jury, that, 
after the last testimony they had heard, if 
they believed that the unhappy man at the 
bar had really taken these sheep under an 
impression they were of no value, they 
ought to give him the benefit of that view 
of the cose, and acquit him. 

The jury found a verdict of not guilty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Expense of living in New South Wales, 
— Ist. A family with an income of £150 
to £200 a-year must live in the country. 


and turn their attention to the production 
of many necessaries. They might rent; a 
farm with a tolerable house, gardens, and 
land, at £40 or £50 per annum. They 
would then have to keep cows, pigs, and 
poultry, cultivate a garden, and a field 
for maize ; purchasing their flour and 
some other essentials. After a time they 
might be deriving some little profit from 
an industrious application of their farming 
means ; eventually getting a crop of wheat 
and increasing their stocks. 

2d. A family with an income of £300 
Co £400 a-year, might live in Sydney in 
much comfort ; that is, renting a house of 
£fiOor £70 per annum, and keeping two 
or three servants, but no horses or carriage. 
In the country, renting a farm, and fol- 
lowing the plan laid down for people of 
the first or smallest income, they might 
keep horses and a vcliicle, and live in great 
comfort and independence. 

3d. A family with an income of £500 
to £6*00 a-ycar, might live in Sydney in 
considerable style — renting a house of 
£100 a-ycar, keeping a horse and gig, and 
servants in proportion. In the country a 
larger and more extensive establishment 
might be kept up ; but as this is scarcely 
necessary in the country, the surplus in- 
come might he applied to the purchase of 
land, cattle, or fine woolled sheep: thus 
laying a foundation for increasing their 
w'ealth. 

4th. A family with an income of £800 
to £1,000 a-ycar, might live in great style 
in Sydney— renting a house and gardens at 
£150 to £200 per annum, keeping a car- 
riage and pair, and having a little cottage 
in the country to retire to occasionally ; or 
they might keep up a princely establisli- 
inent in the country, visiting Sydney occa- 
sionally. 

It is to be observed, that on any of these 
incomes, arrangements may be made for 
the eventual purchase of land, the build- 
ing of a house, increase of stock, &c. 


Finances of the Colony , — An abstract of 
the revenue of tlie colony and of its appro- 
priation, for the year 1831, has been pub- 
lished by authority, and signed by Ae au- 
ditor general. It gives the following re- 
sults : — 


Receipts, viz, ordinary 

In 

In 1830 

Increase > • . • 


Revenue 

£116.402 

09,971 

£16,431 


Extraordinary Receipts :• 

In 1831 

In laio 


£4,663 

3.874 


Increase 

Reedpts in aid 

Balance of 1830 • • • • 


Total revenues 


. £789 

£l,7g 

12,427 

£14,216 

£135.292 




DUbmrMmmt»t Ha, 

Cl^ll 

Jadldid 

deny and fdiooli 

MluFaiy 

MiKellaneoue 

Total 



Balance of revenue* £36,585 


£ 135,282 


Effects iff the Distress in the Mother 
Country on the Cb/oni^a.— The Sydriey He- 
raid of Januaiy SO, in a review of the 
effects produced in the colony by the state 
of the motlier country during the past year, 
observes 

« The changes in government in Eu- 
rope, the introduction of machinery, the 
increase of population, and the decline 
of trade and of the national prosperity, 
have effected a most sensible impression 
during the last year upon the colonists of 
New South Wales. Emigration must 
cease when there is no inducement to cmi* 
grate, in the same manner as the water of 
the stream leaves the channel when the 
source and fountains are dried up from 
which it was supplied ; and all our exer- 
tions should tend, in a politic manner, 
and at proper opportunities, to the aban- 
donment of the obnoxious land regulations, 
both for the benefit of England and her 
infant colonies. With regard to compul- 
sory and voluntary emigration, the past 
year has been highly successful. Besides 
numerous individuals and parties from 
Swan River, the East-Indies, and Eng- 
land, we have bad large drafts of military. 
We have also had an importation of iifty- 
three females and numerous wives and 
children of prisoners,^ importations that 
should be promoted by every possible 
means, which the exigencies of the state 
will permit, whether the parties arc un- 
married, or orphans, or youtliful wives 
and children of Crown servants, or vo- 
luiitary emigrants. But the greatest im- 
portation which took place during the past 
year was that by the Stirling Castle from 
Scotland, in which 140 individuals were 
brought to this country, on the principle 
^t each shall pay his passage after a rea- 
sonable time has elapsed. There can be 
no doubt of the success of this scheme, if 
the individuals are not inoculated with 
colonial propensities, which, from all we 
can understand, is not the case with those 
who have emij^ted by that vessel. A 
few such cargoes would inspire a spirit of 
moral propriety amoogat our operative 
classes^ to which, it must be admitted, 
many of them, from wanton indulgence, 
are total strangers. The most valuable 
accessions (in one point of view) to our 
numbers, however, still consist^ as in 

* Suhlect to a claim of the comnilflsarlat, siU- 
mated at more than the amount of balance. 


former ycars^ in out importation of Crown 
prisoners, and who are more valuable than 
uaual, at tlie present period, when it is 
known that a rival colony, Swan River, 
is henceforth to share in the distribution 
which has been monopolized by this and 
the sister colony.. Overtures have also 
been made to the slave-holders in Uie Isle 
of France respecting prisoners, provided 
they abandon the slave system. But they 
do not feel inclined to accedd to the pro. 
posal, unless all the slave colonies agree 
to the same. During the past year there 
have arrived from England, Ireland, the 
East-Indies, and the Mauritius, nineteen 
ships, with 2,8()0 prisoners, 2,149 males 
and 651 females. It is to be expected, 
that most of the prisoners by these ships 
will become useful servants and mechanics, 
and iihiii'.ately improved members^. of so- 
ciety ; and if they accustom themselves to 
habits of industry, a decent competence 
will without difficulty bo secured, in what- 
ever channel they may direct tlicir la- 
hour. 

** From this very brief abstract, it will 
be seen, that, while situated on this side 
of the globe, we have been deeply inte- 
rested in the political movements and dis. 
tress of the mother country, and that whilo 
attempting to throw off’ the burden of her 
supernumerary lobourers, she has totally 
changed tlie condition of these colonies, by 
laying a train for placing our own debts 
and part of her* upon our own shoul- 
ders, and by substituting for the former 
system an irksome and expensive mode of 
disposing of land, at a rate virtually much 
higher than in any other colony ; wliieli 
must check emigration and improvements, 
public prosperity and private comforts, and 
cripple our legitimate efforts to convert the 
surrounding ocean into a source of national 
wealth and industry. We live in the hope to 
see the system altered, and trust, that after 
due inquiry, his Excellency the Governor 
will make such representations to the Bri- 
tish ministry, as will induce them to abo. 
lish measures so decidedly hostile to colo- 
nial prosperity.” 

Charges against public Servants,-^ An in- 
vestigation of rather a delicate nature has 
been going forward for several days past, 
in the private-room of tlie police-office, 
Sydney, which seems to have created a 
keen degree of curiosity and great excite- 
ment in the public mind. With its details, 
we are, at present, but partially acquainted ; 
and as it would be unjust towards all par- 
ties concerned, to give an ex jmrte view of 
the business, we abstain from noticing it 
furtlier than thus cursorily, until we shall 
be able to give the affair publicity in all its 
leading points, and in due season. Go- 
vernor Bourke has directed the investiga- 
tion, and Signor Rossi is restricted from 
taking depositions on the business, unless 
in the presence of a certain gentleman, who 
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Is a principal in tlm inquiry.— ^uslra/&m, 
Feb. 10. 

Within the last fortnight, very strange 
reports have been circulating through Syd* 
ney, affecting the moral diaracter of seve- 
ral of tlie principal government officers. 
It has been said, tiiat their houses had been 
searched by the police— that dark deeds 
had been brought to light— -that resigna- 
tions had been tendered and refused— 
that dismissals had taken place— and that 
some of the transactions which had been 
discovered would place their perpetrators 
at the bar of the criminal court. On a 
matter of such grave moment it is difficult 
for the public press to speak. If these 
gentlemen are guilty of the things laid to 
their charge, let them be exposed and pro- 
perly dealt with ; but if, as we candidly 
think, there has been nothing worse than 
A venial appropriation of office perquisites, 
let them, t)y a frank statement of the case, 
be released from those infinitely worse, 
those truly horrible imputations into which 
their errors have been magnified. \ire 
ask tliis ill their namcv— in our name — in 
the name of the country.— Gas,, 
Feb, 23. 

Insohetit public Servanls . — It is, wc be- 
lieve, pretty generally known, that two of 
the civil officers of the colony have just 
been dismissed by order of the Secretary of 
State, for having been declared insolvent ; 
and it is understood further, that his Lord- 
ship has signified that such will be the uni- 
form practice of government in all cases of 
insolvency. — Ibid, Feb. 25. 

HufUers /j/and.— The Mary Jane, Cap- 
tain Banks, on his passage to Japan, on 
the 23d of February 1831, fell in with 
eleven unfortunate men on Hunter's Island, 
off this coast, llicy had been blown off 
the coast in coming from the Five Islands 
to Sydney, on board the Hunter, a vessel 
belonging to this colony, in January 1830. 
Duriug the whole of this long interval 
they had managed to sustain a miserable 
existence on that barren rock. Their food 
consisted solely of the mutton-bird, whose 
blood they drank as a substitute for water, 
of which tlic island is destitute ! The cap- 
tain of the Hunter and one man died soon 
after landing on the island. Captain 
Banks paid them the most humane atten- 
tions, took them on board his vessel, and 
landed them at Rotumali.— Gaz, 
Feb. 24. 

Statuiics ^ Bathurst . — The number of 
deaths within the parochial jurisdiction of 
Bathurst, during the last five years, 
amounts %o one hundred and, fifty, being 
an averoge of thirty per annum ; of which 
number nearly two-thirds have been by pre- 
mature or untimely determination of exis- 
tence; viz. by drowning, the largest pro- 
portion ; by casualties in the bush ; by mur- 
der ; by disease in hospital ; in iron and 
road gangs, arising from hunger, expo- 


sure to c<dd, aiid undue aererit^; and, 
lastly, by the hands of the executioner on 
tlie spot — ten. During the ycar^ 1831 
there were thirty marriages, equalling in 
number the total of the preceding two 
years ; and the prolific properties of the 
climate on this side the mountains has be- 
come so proverbial, that those of the softer 
sex, who languish for the pleasures of ma- 
ternity, have but to exchange the sea for 
the mountain breezes, and make a tempo- 
rary sojourn in this pleasant place, to in- 
sure the early accomplishment of their 
wishes. It is an interesting fact, that there 
U not a family among tlie first class of tlie 
Bathurst community, as well as their 
liumblcr neighbours, who do not share 
largely in this blessing. The frail sis- 
terhood also contribute their aid most ex- 
tensively to furnish his Majesty witli 
Australian subjects, as the factory records 
can well testify; in fact, fertility is here 
universal throughout the works of nature. 
— /6id. Feb. 25. 

New Bank and Whaling Company.-^ A 
bank giving interest on deposits is a desi- 
deratum. Mr. Potter Macqueen (it is re- 
ported) proposes the joint establishment, 
at Sydney, of a bank and whaling com- 
pany, on the Scotch principle ; the bank to 
have a capital of jC 500,000, in 500 shares 
of ^100 ; 250 shares to be held by per- 
sons in England, and the other 250 by re- 
sidents in the colony ; ^50,000 to be paid 
up ; an interest of per cent, to be paid 
on deposits above J01OO, and £10 per 
cent, discount on the cashing of bills ; to 
be managed by a board of five directors ; 
Mr. Macquccii disposing of all the Eng- 
lish sliares, and sending out a manager, 
with £35,000 in advance. The Whaling 
Company to be qp the plan of the Edin- 
burgh Linen Company, with a capital of 
^100,000, in 2,000 shares of ^50 each ; 
1,000 of the shares to be raised in London, 
600 in New South Wales, and 400 in Van 
Diemen's Land; to be managed by a 
committee of three at Sydney ; £5,000 to 
be expended in the erection of a banking- 
house, stores, offices, &c. ; the whalers to 
be victualled in the colony, and the oil to 
be sent home by return ships. Mr. Mac- 
quceii’s propositions are, on general prin- 
ciples, feasible enough. We suspect them 
to be a good deal exaggerated, and we 
swallow the above report with some grains 
of allowance. If they go but to half the 
reported extent, they will go far enough 
for the present, and farther than we expect. 
However, time will tell. Banking and 
whaling here present an ample almost un- 
tilled field to the moneyed speculator.i« 
Australian, Feb, 10. 

Jfucetfaneous.-— Meetings have taken 
place at Sydney, of the friends of Mr. E. 
S. Hall, editor of the Sydney Monitor, 
and of Mr. Hayes, the editor of the Aus-. 
tralian, in order to raise a subscription to 
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veniunevate them for their pecuniary losses 
and sufferings during the late government. 

Some prisoners at the penal settlement 
at Moreton Bay have seized the CtUed&nia, 
a colonial vessel, sent the crew on shore, 
and compelled the master to put to sea with 
them. 

The survey of the country west of the 
Blue Mountains is in* rapid progress un- 
der the surveyor generars department. 
The survey of the Macquarie portion is 
nearly completed. 

The owners of flocks in Bathurst exjie- 
rience much loss from the visits .of native 
dogs to their folds. 

At the annual dinner of the Agricul- 
tural Society, on the 17lh Febiuary, at 
which Governor Bourke was present, a 
new spirit seemed to be infused into the 
Society. 

The crop of peaches has been so plenti. 
ful in the interior the last season, that an 
unusual quantity of ])each~cider has been 
manufactured. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THlles to Lnnd.— ‘The Ihsinanian con- 
tains a government order settling the titles 
to land. The grants arc divided into 
classes. 

Ist. All grant deeds, the possessors of 
w'bich bold the land granted by indisput- 
able right and title, the conditions having 
been all accurately fulfilled, may be re- 
placed by fresh deeds, upon the payment 
of the fee of five shillings. 

2d. All grant deeds, the possessors of 
which are in possession of the land granted 
cither by purchase or tht conditions other- 
wise unfulfilled, may have fresh grant 
deeds, of certain fixed official fees, and a 
fine of sixpence per acre. 

The order then proceeds to set forth the 
manner in which grants, &c, will be issued, 
for lands and fdlotments, the quit-rents 
payable upon each, and when ; and various 
other subordinate arrangements necessarily 
attendant upon the carrying into cflTect this 
important measure. 

Quaker Settler s,^The Hobart Town 
Courier states tliat Mr. Jonathan Back- 
house, the well.known quaker philanthro- 
pist at York, had resolved to proceed to 
visit the Australasian colonies ; and that it 
is probable that a considerable emigration 
of quskers will shortly take place to Van 
Diemen’s Land, more especially when 
it becomes known in England that the 
hostile blacks are now removed from all 
further chance of annoying the peaceful 
settler, and that numerous fine tracts of 
countiy, highly eligible for productive 
farms, ere now or will shortly be open to 
their location.” 


SWAN EJVER. 

Whatever we may say about the succese 
of the Swan River colonists, they have 
already got the best of us in one species of 
export, and that too in a market very likely 
to answer. Several cargoes of timber, or 
Swan River wood as it is called, have 
already been exported to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they have been sold by 
auction to advantage, being readily bought 
up hy the carpenters and cabinet-makers.— 
Hobart Town Courier, 

The letters from the Swan River settle- 
ment announce the loading of the first ship 
w'ith the produce of the colony for Eng- 
land ; the Eihoard Lnmhc, Ctiptain Free- 
man, of above 400 tons, W'as loading lOth 
of IMareh with mahogany and other tim- 
bers for London. — Sydney Gaz. 

The Bee, from the Mauritius to Syd- 
ney viA Swan River, brings intelligence of 
the prosperity of that colony. Governor 
Stirling is popular, and the colonists are 
satisfied with his administration. The 
late crops were abundant, but cattle and 
sheep are scarce, afid much in request.—* 
Sydney Herald, April 9. 

The cholera morbus has made its ap- 
pcarance at the settiement, and carried oil* 
several of the settlors. 


l|io4;nr#ia. 

MISSIONS IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

A writer, in the Canton Regjistcr of Fe- 
bruary 2d, combats the representation 
made by a corre^ondent of tliat paper, 
at Woahoo, in the Sfindwich Islands,* re- 
specting the effects of missionary exertions 
ill the South Seas. He observes that he 
has also a letter from that place, informing 
him that the missionaries there liave many 
and bitter enemies amongst the European 
and American Christians, and thinks it 
likely that the letter and a forged one 
against the missionaries, purporting to be 
written by the native chief Boki, sent to 
the Quarterly lleview a feiv years ago, were 
from the same pen. lie appeals, in reply 
to the charges against the missionaries, to 
the changes wTought within a few years in 
the Sandwich islanders : ** tlic poor, drun. 
ken, brutal, 'idolatrous savages of that day, 
now^ legislating in favour of temperance, 
chastity, and the Sabbath, till they make 
an English resident w*ail because of re- 
straints.” The writer states that tliese late 
savages compelled a gang of sailors to re- 
treat, who were secretly encouraged by 
their officers to murder a missionary fa- 
mily, because the native government and 
parents did not choose to prostitute their 
daughters to them ; that a whole cargo of 
* sec our last vol. p. 106. 
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spirits been bawked about from door 
to door by enemies oftbemisuonaries, and 
that one ship had expended 1,000 dollars 
in jiromotvig debaucheiy. He cites the- 
following passage of a letter lately re* 
ceived from an English clergyman in those 
parts, of long standing in the church : ** I 
am happy to say, all the missions prosper 
far beyond all belief. In my last visit to 
Zealand, I found a most wonderful change 
had been wrought among the natives of 
that .island. Many of those cannibals are 
now humble followers of the Lamb. 
Some of them preach the Gospel to their 
countrymen and lead godly lives. The 
Europeans who visit them do great injury 
to the inhabitants by encouraging war and 
every sort of crime. There is no civil ma- 
gistrate in New Zealand, nor law by which 
the Europeans can he punished for their 
murder and other crimes. Time, I hope, 
will lead to some measures for the protec- 
tion of the natives from lawless violence. 
When I landed, 1 found the armies in the 
field; a number had been killed in battle, 
and were lying on the shore. I lost no 
time in communicating with the chiefs of 
both parties, and peace was established 
witliout more bloodshed — but 1 hear the 
report of war again ; and this will be the 
case unless some check can be put upon 
the conduct of the Europeans. The pro- 
gress of the Gospel in the Friendly Islands 
is wonderful. The seed which was sown 
more than thirty years ago now produces a 
most plentiful harvest. It may truly be 
said, with respect to the present Wesleyan 
missionaries, other men have laboured and 
ye have entered into their laliours.** 

The Admiral Gifford has brought up 
news that the natives of New Zealand 
were again immersed in one of tliose san- 
guinary wars for which they are so cele- 
brated. Not one, except women and 
children, was to be seen on the coast, all 
the males having proceeded to conquer 
or die ill the battle-field.**— Gax, 
Feb, 11 . 


A letter from Alexandria, dated 20th 
June, says : “ The Turkish fleet was 
ready for sea on the 4th instant, but we 
still think that they will not venture to 
show themselves in this quarter. Ttie 
Egyptian squadron has now been joined 
by the third line-of-battlc ship, which 
went to sea tliree days ago ; and the su- 
periority of their equipment will make 
them mo^e than a match for any number 
of ships the sultan can send out . — London 
Paper, 

Accounts from Alexandria of the 9th 
July state that the Sheriff of Mecca, who 
had declared for Mehemed Ali, was ex- 
pected at Alexandria. It was reported 


among the people that lie would, as a 
spiritual prince, annul the Interdiction 
pronounced by the Sultan against Mebe- 
med Ali, and crown him king of Egypt. 
A letter contains the following statement 
of the Egyptian forces in Syria : the army 
consists of 80,000 men ; among them are 

36.000 regular infantry, and 8,000 regu- 
lar cavalry; the rest are composed of 

23.000 irregular infantry, 7,000 Bedouin 
horsemen, and 4,000 artillery-men. The 
war stores found at St. Jean d*Acre are 
said to be very valuulde ; it is reported 
that tliere were 1,700 pieces of cannon, 
and a depot of 25,000 cwt. of copper.— 
AugAturgh Gaz, 


j%tauritiu0. 

By advices from Mauritius of the 17th 
of April, it appears that the colony had 
been tlirown into a state of great excite- 
ment, in consequence of the arrival of a 
copy of the Order in Council of Novem- 
ber last, for the regulation of slave labour, 
which had not, however, been officially 
communicated to the Governor of Mauri- 
tius. The principal merchants held a 
meeting on the subject on the .3d of April, 
at which some very strong resolutions 
were passed, declaring the injustice of 
those regulations, the impracticability of 
continuing the cultivation of su^r if they 
should be put in force, and their variance 
with engagements previously entered into 
by the British Government with that co- 
lony. It is further affirmed in these reso- 
lutions, that, in the opinion of the meet- 
ing, ** the attemnt to carry such order 
into execution would break asunder all 
the lionds of society in the colony ; and, 
in all probability, lead to such scenes of 
misery,^, confusion, pillage, and perhaps 
bloodshed, as cannot be contemplated 
without horror.** The Governor was 
finally appealed to ^by the meeting, and a 
deputation was appointed to wait upon 
him for that purpose, to defer the pro- 
mulgation of the order, when officially 
received by him, till he shall have com- 
municated to Lord Goderich the resolu- 
tions now submitted, and till he shall 
have further heard from his Lordship 
the decision of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment ’* upon a matured plan of redemp- 
tion for the slaves, which has been 
ready forwarded to England. This plan» 
it seems, has arrived, and has been pre- 
served to Lord Goderich by Mr. Irinng^ 
the agent for the colony. The planters at 
Mauritius had not, like the merchants, 
held any meeting on the subject of the 
Order in Council; but tliey were in a 
state of still greater excitement. *11ie 
proceedings of both are, however, of less 
importance> from the circumstance, -^not 
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generally known,— diat the Order in 
Council lias not up to the present time 
been transmitted from the Colonial office 
to Mauritius. Some delay in the first in- 
stance occurred ; aiid intelligence arriving 
of the state of things in Jamaica, Ministers 
were, it seems, induced by representations 
from some of the 'principal merchants in- 
terested in that colony* to postpone in- 
definitely the carrying it into execution : 
whether it is to be abandoned altogether 
or not, we have no information, but the 
feeling manifested at Mauritius is calcu- 
lated to make a strong impression against 
it, and it appears now to be the expecta- 
tion of the merchants that it will be given 
up. The news of the delay alone will, 
of course, for the present, put an end 
to the excitement at Mauritius . — London 
Paper. 

The following are extracts of letters 
firom the Mauritius 

“ April 16. — Our poor country has been 
in the most afflicting state since %vc were 
informed of the Order in Council of 2d 
Nov., and of Mr. Jeremie being charged 
with the execution of that work of iniquity, 
or rather of that sentence of death against 
all the inhiibitants of Mauritius. Public 
credit is annihilated; no paper of any kind 
can be negociated with private capitalists, 
and the bank is far from bdng sufficient to 
supply the wants of the place in that res- 
pect : sales of all kinds are consequently 
suspended. We dare not look at the fu- 
ture ; but until Mr. Jeremie arrives, and 
our fate be decided, the agony of suspense 
will be as insufferable as the evil itself.*’ 
Ajyril 17. — Still no arrivals, and we 
have nothing to diminisli the suspense and 
alarm. A cessation of all payments will 
in a few days* 1 fear, be the inevitable 
consequence. Capitalists, so far from 
employing tbeir money in discounts* as 
ordinarily, make their own payments in 
local paper, use every exertion t^get rid 
of the bills in tbeir portfolios, and even 
purchase gold at a premium, as more easily 
secured and kept than silver. Debtors, 
who have money, refuse to pay, on pre- 
tence of its being unjust while no one pays 
to them ; and those in whose transactions 
previously existed the greatest regularity, 
are naturally suffering from the impossibi- 
lity of raising funds on effects, which, till 
lately, were eagerly sought as the best 
security.” 

April 1 8.— Tlie planters are organizing 
themselves into regular bodies in the diffe- 
rant ^uarters^; and in town a volunteer 
corps 1$ ip the course of formation with the 
approval of the Governor. Colonels, Cap- 
tains, apd Lieutenants, have already been 
Mpoiot^ and comprise both English and 
Apneb.^ A patrpl will be established 
Ihifoug^ut the town for the purpose of 
preveniiog meetings of blacks, or any kind 
jof did^rder; and, as after the great fire 


here, incendiaritm was finally put a atop 
to by similar steps, It is hop^ that sueb 
an evil may be effectually prevented.** 

** The following mrt some of the rmlu- 
tions agreed to at the meeting of April 3d ; 

* That the regulations established by 
the said Order in Council touching the 
limitation of labour, are at once uncalled 
for as regards the slave, and unjust as 
regards the master* inasmuch as they re- 
duce the total labour to be exacted from a 
slave much below that which is voluntarily 
undergone by the free labourer of Eng- 
land, who, during the harvest, commen- 
ces his work at from four to five in the 
morning* and continues it to eight at 
night or later, a period of at the least fif- 
teen hours, from which, deducting in 
all four hours for refreshment and re- 
pose, eleven hours of actual labour still 
remain, or two hours in the day more than 
the Order in Council allows the owner to 
require from the slave: yet the slave, a 
native of the tropics, suffers no more from 
the heat of this climate than a European 
from that of England. 

* That the regulations established by 
the said Order for the allowance of food, 
or of land for tlic production of food, and 
also for the clothing for the slaves, parti- 
cularly on sugar estates, are greatly beyond 
what their actual wants and necessities re- 
quire; and that they would occasion an 
expenditure totally out of the power of any 
planter to provide for; that they would 
place the slave population of this colony 
on an infinitely superior footing even to the 
poor free agricultural labourer of Europe, 
or to the working class of the free popula- 
tion of colour; and that, finally, they 
would absorb the whole revenue of the 
greater part of the estates on this island* 
and leave the proprietors the only paupers, 
and the only real slaves ; for their’s would 
be the only labour really unrequited. 

* That the 86tli clause of the aforesaid 
Order in Council throwing the proof of 
slavery on the owner, and presuming the 
freedom of the slave in default of satisfac- 
tory evidence to show that such slave has 
been In an uninterrupted state of slavery 
for a period of twenty years ; or* in a state 
of uninterrupted slavery from the period 
of the first registry established by law in 
this island; being totally in opposition, 
not only to the existing laws, and to the 
ordinances and proclamations published iu 
the colony by various Governors, and duly 
enregistered in the courts, but also to the 
first principles of legislation ; such clause 
is in its tenor equally illegal and unjust, 
and if attempted to be enforced, would 
be an act of spoliation, and a vidlation of 
that sacred right of property so clearly 
and so eloquently laid down by the cele- 
brated Blackstone in his Commentaries on 
the Laws of England. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial and lifivenue Depart mentH. 

Feb, 2H. Mr. F. Gouldabury, deputy collector at 
Malda. 

Mr. R. W. Barlow, ditto at Motighyr. 

Mr. R. Torreiu, ditto at Ruggoorah. 

March 6, Mr. G. W. Bacon* principal aasiatant 
in southern division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. S. Fraser, principal assistant in western dU 
vision of Delhi territory. 

The Hon. R. F. Moon;, principal assistant in 
Rohtuk division of Delhi territory. 

13. Mr. A. C, Meyland, joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Bchar. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson, joint magistrate ami deputy 
collector of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. R. C. Hepburne, an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 7th of Hu- 
meerpore division. 

Mr. J. W. Teinpler, session judge of Patna. 

20. Mr. A. J. M. Mills, joint magistrate and 
deputy collector at Pubna. 

Mr. II. H. Thomas, judge and magistrate of 
Mirzaporc. 

Mr. W. N. Raikes, an a.ssistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 7th or Humcer- 
pore division. 

20. Mr. G. C. Cheap, session judge of Mymun- 
sing. 

Mr. J. Dunbar, magistrate of Mymunsing. 

27. Mr. II. Stainforth, joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector in zillah Sarun. 

Mr. W. H. Elliott, an as'^istant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 1st or Meerut divi- 
sion. 

Mr. H. If. Snell, an assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 3th or Benares 
<livlsion. 


SODDER AMEENS. 

Fab. 28 to March 20.— The Hon. the Vice Presi- 
dent in Council has been pleased to make the fol- 
lowing appointments ; — 

Hoo/fhly. Princiiuil sudder amcen, Mooluvee 
Syud Ahmud; Sudder amecn, Mr. Gregorius 
Ifcrklots, senior; Ditto ditto, Radhagovind Sooni. 

Mumenainfc, Principal sudder ameen, Kazec 
Jellal uddeeii Mahomed; Sudder amcen, Sum- 
Ikxmath Mujmtxiadar. 

Stuihabad. Principal sudder amcen, Cazee Mu- 
nowur Alec. 

Jungle Mehtda, Principal sudder ameen, Moolu- 
voe Mohuminud Yacoob; Sudder ameen, Mr. J. 
W. Ricketts. 

Vatnn. Principal sudder ameen, Ujooiihea Per- 
shad Tewaree ; Sudder ameen, Mooluvee Neamut 
Khan. 

Sylhet, Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee Moo- 
huminud Idris. 

Sttrtm. Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee Shoo- 
jaeoddcii Uloe. 

Bhaugulpore, Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee 
Mahomed Majid; Sudder ameen (stotioned at 
Monghyr), Mooluvee Syud Ubdooi Wahid. 

HeeH}haom, Principal sudder ameen, Mohum- 
raud Falq. 

MidnaiHne. Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee 
Abdoossuinud. 

Moorahedabad. Principal sudder ameen, Mr. G. 
Meyer ; Sudder ameen, Mr. Dlederlk Herklots } 
Ditto ditto, Moohummud Korshed. 

AUahnbaA Principal sudder ameen, Kazee Sur- 
furasAli; Sudder ameen, KuraimatAli. 
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Ghazeopore. Principal sudder ameen, Moohivee 
Mahummud Zuhoor; Sudder ameen, Asslstan: 
Surgeon D. Butter, m.o. 

Jeaaore, Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee 
Ikram Ullee; Sudder amecn, Mr. J. N. Thomas. 

Behar, Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee Fnt- 
teh Ali ; Sudder ameen, Mr. Assist. Surg. John 
Davidson. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

March n. Rev. T. Robertson, senior chaplain at 
presidency. 

Rev. II. Fisher, junior chaplain at presidency. 

Rev. J. Whiting, joint district chaplain at Mee- 
ruL 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS: 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Qunrtera, Jan, 7, 1B32.— The following 
division, station, and garrison orders confirmed : 
— Cadet A. Sanders, doing duty with 10th, to do 
duty with fM)th N.I. ; date 2IJth Dec. 1831— Cadets 
W. W. Steer, J. W. Macbamet, and J. C. Phil- 
lips, doing duty with 03d, to do duty with 72d 
N.I. ; date .‘kl Jan. 1832.— Lieut. J. F. May, 72d 
N.T., to Ixi station stall* at Berhampore ; date 3d 
Jan.— i. lent. H. Spottiswoode toac:t as adj. to 21st 
N.I. ; date2Ist Dec. IR'il.— Assist. Surg. J. Esdaile 
to assume medical charge of civil station of Put- 
tchpore, during alisence of Assbt. Surg. Warlow ; 
date 20th Dec. }H31. 

The following removals of Lieut. Colonels or- 
dered :— J. H. Llltler, from 14th to 54th N.I. ; W. 
Swinton, from 54th to 14th do. ; S. Swinhoe, from 
05th to 74th do. ; J. 11. Cave, from 74th to 24th 
do. ; T. Worsley, from 24th to 05th do. 

Capt. F. Angelo, deputy judge adv. gen. on 
cstab., posted to Dlnapore and Benares divisions. 

Lieut. J . King, Europ. regt., to do duty with 
72d N.L, at Berhampore, friiin llih Feb. to 15th 
Nov. ia32.— Lieut. A. MacKean, of 42d, to do 
duty with 1st N.I. from 31st Jan. to 15th April 1832. 

Assist. Surg. W. H. llooers to afford medical aid 
to rissellah of ist Local Horse comiKwing part of 
Gov. Gggerars escort, from 19th Dec. 1831. 

Lieu A. Dickson, 51st N.I., to be adj. to regt., 

V. Roberts. 

Feb. 18. — The following rraimental and battalion 
orders confirmed : — Lieut. P. Shortreed to act as 
adj. to left wing of 17th N.I., during its separation 
fromheaii-iiuaiters of corps; date 7th Feo— Ens. 

W. C. Ersklne to act as interp. and qu. masL to 
73d N.L, consequent on alisencc, on leave, of 
Lieut. McNair; date 28th Jan. — 2d-Lleut. H. 
Sanders to act as adj. and qu. mast, to 1st bat. artiU. 
during absence, on leave, of 2d-Lleut. and Adj. F. 
G. Mackenzie ; date 1st Feb. 

Lieut. H. W. J. Wilkinson, 6th N.I., acting 
Interi). and qu. mast, to 53d regiment, permitted, 
at his retiuest, to rqjoin his own corps at Allaha- 
bad. 

Fort miriarn, March 5, ia32.— 5(MA N.I. 

Adam White to be major, and Lieut. John R. 'nl- 
lK>t to be capt. of a comp., from 3d March 18^, in 
sue. ti) J. Campbell retired. — Supemum. Lieut. O. 
W. Stokes brought on effective strength of regt. 

Regt. of Artillery, Supemum. Ist-Lieut. G. H. 
Birch brought on eflbctive strength of regt., fkom 
2;)d Fel)b 11^, V. S. W. Bennett dec. 

lOfA N.I. .Supemum. Lieut. R. G. Granira 
brought on efl&tlve strength of regt. fnrni 27ui 
Feb.lD32,' V. A. C. Nesbitt, tranuT. to Invalid 
estab. 

Assist. Snrg. Richanl Laughton onp. to medical 
duties of political agency of Ambalia. 

(E) 
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H6otf-QiiaK0j‘«» Feft. 20.— Lieut. R. J. H. Birch» 
deputy Judge adv. gen.t removed ftom Meerut to 
presidency division. 

Ens. A. P. Phayre, at his own request, re-ap- 
pointed to 7th N 1. in situation he stood prevkwM 
to bis recent removal to 13th rqgt. 

FsO. 22.— OSd N,I, Lieut. J. V. Forbes, of 15th 
N.I., to act as interp. and qu. mast., v. Wilkinson. 


A«lst. Surg. Johir Thos. Peerson to be deputy 
apothecary to Hon. Compiuy, v. Dr. Waoddl 
prom. 

Officiating Garrison Surg. Fred. Corbyn to te 
garrison surgeon of Fort William, v. PlayfiUr 
placed on list of superintending surgeons. 

34rA N.I, Supemum. Ens. C. 11. Wake brought 
on effective strength of regt. from 10th March 
1832, V. T. H. S. Macleod dec. 


’Port Winiam, March 12. — Lieuts. R. Macdo- 
nald, (iOth N.I., and G. J. Fraser, 1st L.C., trans- 
ferred from revenue to great trigonometrical sur- 
vey; and Lieut. P. Bridgman, r^t. of artil., Mip. 
a sub-assistant to trigonometrical survey. — The 
above officers to place themselves under orders of 
Surveyor General of India. 


Hcad~^fuarter«, Feb. 27* — Acting Comet C. G. 
Bechcr, at his own request, permitted to do duty 
with 4th L.C. at Meerut. 

Cadet G. Vemer to do duty with 69th N.I. 

Feb. 28.— The following division, station, and 
regimental orders confirmed Capt. J. Hay, 35th 
N.I., to officiate as deputy Judge adv. gen. to pre- 
sidency division, v. Lieut. Dalny app. assist, sec. 
to gov., militaiy department; date 14th Feb.— 
Assist. Surg. J. Morice, 9th N.I., to officiate until 
further orders, as garrison surgeon and medical 
storfkeeper at Agra, v. Surg. Garden permitteil to 
proceed towards presidency; date 24th Feb. — 
Lieut. R. Smyth to act as adj. to a detachment of 
artillery drafts proceeding by water to Upper Pro- 
vinces ; date 19tn Jan. — Ens. L. P. D. Eld to act as 
adJ. to wing of 9th N.I. detached on escort duty 
with head-quarters ; date 23d Feb. 

Assist. Surg. T. E. Dempster app. to medical 
charge of artillery at Benares. 

Comet R. J. Hawthorne posted to 7th, and 
Comet W. H. Hepburne, at nis own request, to 
5th L.C., to fill vacancies. 

Cadet M. E. Sherwill, at his own request, to 
rejoin and do duty with 16th N.I. 

March .5.— The following division and regimen- 
tal orders confirmed: — Brev. Mai. J. Herring, 
37th N.I., to officiate as deputy judge adv. gen. to 
Meerut division : date 15th Jan. — *iurg, A. Ross, 
4A L.C., to take charge of superintending sur- 
geon’s olHce at Meerut; date 27th Jan.— Lieut. J. 
Macdorwld to act as adj. to right wing of TiOth N.I., 
proceeding to Teekoo, during its separation from 
head-quarters of regt. ; date 18th Jan. 

Superintending Surg. Joseph LangstafT, offi- 
ciating 3d member of Mcilical Board, app. to Di- 
na|iore circle of medical superintendence. 

Superintend. Surg. Geo. Playfair app. to Meerut 
circle of medical superintendence, v. LangstafT. 

Surjg. John Marshall, 72d N.I., to officiate as 
Bupenntemllng surg. to Dinapore circle^ v. l^ang- 
scafT, officiating 3u member of Medical mMurd. 

Capt. A. Feuton, Ist, to do duty with diet N.I., 
from 23th Feb. to Ist June 1832. 

Ens. R. T. Sandeman, interp. and qu. mast. 33d 
M.I., to do duty at convalescent dejidt at Laiidour. 

Surg. J. Forsyth removed fromf^h, and posted 
to 46th N.I. 

Jlfa»iL’A6.— The following garrison, brigade, and 
regimental orders confirmed:— Lieut. W. Stewart, 
fort adj. at Chunar, to continue to officiate as acB. 
and qu. mast, to European Invalids ; date 3d Feb. 
—Lieut. E. Buckle to act as adj. to 1st brig, horse 
artil., during absence of Lieut. Anderson on leave; 
date 24th F«>.— Lieut. J. W. Hicks toact asadj. to 
left wing 67th N.I., during its setiaratlon from 
head-quarters of regt. ; date 24th Feb.— Lieut. R. 
F. Maevitie to act as adj. to 49th N.I., during ab- 
sence of Lieut, and Adj. Codrington on leave; 
dace 83Ch Feb. 


. Fort IVatiam, March 19.— Major Thes. 
Fiddea to belieut. colonel, v. C. H. Baines retired, 
with rank ftom 3d Nov. 1831, v. A. Stewart prom. 

48d N.I. Capt. Hugh . Ross to be mqjor, and 
Lieut. John Lmtrap to be c»pt. of a comp., from 
3d Nov. 1831, ill sue. to T. Fiddea prom.— Super- 
num. Lieut. Patrick Hay brought on effective 
strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. George Waddell, m.i>., to be surg., 
V. D. Todd retired, with rank from 27th Nov. 
1831, v. C. S. Haynes dec. 


Hettd‘Q^rter*t March 7.— Assist. Surg. J. Ro- 
bertson, H.M. 13th L.lnf., to have medical charge 
of convalescent depfit at Landour during present 
season. 

March 8.— Lieut, and Adj. C. C. J. Scott, 32d 
N.I., to do duty at convalescent depot at Landour 
during present season. 

March 1 1 — The follovring regimental order con- 
firmed Lieut. A. De Fountafn to act as adj. to 
left wing 29th N.I., during it separation from head- 
quarters. 

Lieut. Col. S. H. Tod removed from 3d to 8ch 
N.I., and Ueut. Col. W. W. Davis from 8th to 3d 
ditto. 

Major W. S, Beatson, deputy aclj. general of 
Mm|^, directed to join head-quarters of army by 

Capt. G. D. Studdart, deputy assist, adj. gene- 
ral, to take charge, until furtlier orders, of adju- 
tant general's office, at presidency. 

Prendenry Dimtdon Order tMareh 26.— Capt. Hay, 
35th N.L, to officiate as deputy asslsL gen. of presi- 
dency div., until further orders ; Capt. Stocldart, 
deputy assist, adj. gen., having been app. to 
charge of adj. general’s office. 


Fort Wiliiam, March 26.-ii-CapL Charles Rogers, 
20th N.I., to be a deputy judge advocate general 
on estab., v. Lieut. Dalby. 

2Ue X.l. Supemum. Lieut. H. Spottiswoodc 
brought on cftective strenggh of regt., from 21st 
Mar^ 1832, v. H. Todd dec. 


EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Head-Qftarterst Feb. 20, 18:;2. — The undermen- 
tldneil officers having pasmd the prescrilxnl exa- 
mination in the Persian and IIind(x>8tanee lan- 
guages, are exempted from further examination, 
except the one by the public examiners of 
the College of Fort Williaan, which they will be 
expected to undergo wlMnever, they may visit 
Uie presidency : — 

Comet C. M. Gascoyne, 5th Regt. L.C. 

Comet J. D. Macnaghten, 5th Regt. L.C. 


FURLOUCHS. 

To Ewmpe.— March 5. Ist-Lieut. Thos. Hick- 
man, r^t. of artil., on private afikirs.— Lieut. L. 
W. Gibson, 27th N.I., for health. — Assist. Surg. S. 
Holmes, for health.— 6. Lieut. R. B. Lynch, 
26th N.I., for health.— 12. Capt. S. Swayne, 5th 
N.L, on private affiurs.— Lieut. Chas. Commelinc, 
13th N.L, on ditto. — 19. Maj. Alex. Gordon, Ma- 
dras Europ.Tegt.,on ditto.— Lieut. Robt. McNair, 
73d N.I., on ditto. — Lieut. L. C. Fagan, Europ. 
rejrt., for health.— 21. Cadet C. 1. Harrison, of 
Infantry, for health.— 24. Ens. H. E. Pearson, 
18th N.L, for health.— 26. Lieut. Col. Benj. Roope, 
12th N.L, on private ailkirs. 

To C/ana.— March 6. Capt. Albert Fenton, Ist 
N.I., for eight months, for health. 

Ts New South Wale ». — March 12. Ist-Lieut. P. 
Jackson, regt. of artlL, for two years, for health. 

To Cam of Good Hope.— March 19. Ist-Lieut. J. 
H. Jarvis, regt. of artil., for two years, for health. 
—Lieut, llu^ Todd, 21st N.I., ditto ditto.— 24. 
Lieut. P. Knyvett, 64th N.I., for eighteen months, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrUmia in tho Hooghley, 

March 4. Corinthian (Am.), Benaet, ftom Val- 
paraiso} and Pilgrim (Am.), Bisbee, from Phll»- 



Land, 


m2.) 

dalphla and Madras.— 9. Gear/dan (Am.) 1 
from Philadelphia and Madras ( Hercules, Wilson, 
from Madras ; and Ann, Poynton, from Penang. 
—17. Severn, Braithwaite, from Loudon, Madera, 
Cape, and Madras.— 20. United States (Am.), For- 
ster, from New York.— 24. Zoroaster, Printice, 
from Maheoand Rangoon.— 2(j. Lucie (Fr.). Gor- 
rognon, from MarselUes and Mauritius.— 20. Ap- 
thorpi Am.), Marshall, from Boston and Sumatra. 
— jU^ril 1. Livingston, Pearce, from Liverpool — 
2. Virginia, Hullock, from Bombay.— 3. Her- 
cules (Am,), Rich, firom Boston and Batavia. — 0. 
Saundm, from London. 
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Departures from Calcutta. 

March 5. Ann, Sly, for Mauritius.— 7. JSarl Kel- 
lie, Edwards, for Loudon— 12 . Calcutta, Watson, 
for Liverpool.— 13. jean, Finlay, for London.— 
13. Exmouth, Warren, for London: PiHncess 
C/usrlotte, McKean, for Idverpool ; and Clemen- 
tine (Fr.), Delaleu, for Madras and Pondicherry. 
— 19 . Margaret, Taylor, for Cape of Gotxl Hope ; 
and Bpron, Scott, for New South Wales.— 29. 
Beta (Am.), Cleveland, for New York.— 21. Ropal 
Saxon, Petrie, for Liverpool.— 24 . Abgarris, Tul- 
loch, for Mauritius.— 2(1. Ganges, Bouicbee, for 
London: and Pilgrim (Am.', Bisbee, for Phila- 
delphia.— 28. IVallie (Dutch), Vanos, for 

Batavia.— 29 . Herculean, Battersby, for Liver- 
pool; and Georg-ian (Am.), Land, for Baltimore. 
— Afiil 1. GibrtUtar (Am.), Spalding, for Boston. 
—3. Ann, Worthington, for Mauritius. — (i. Her- 
cules, Wilson, for Mauritius.— 9. Warrior, Stone, 
for Madras and London.— 10. Corinthian (Am.), 
Bennet, for Baltimore. 

Freight to London (April 12).— ^0. lOs. to £ 7 . KV. 
per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 29. At Jaunpore, the lady of Major Eck- 
ford, of a son. 

Feb. 7. At Allahabad, Mrs. W. J. Chambers, of 
a daughter. 

9. At Futtyghur, the lady of W'm. Monckton, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

■ 12. At the British residency at Ava, the lady of 
Major H. Burney, of a daughter. 

18. At CalcutU, Mrs. J. C. Fink, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Fink, missionary of Akyab, of a son. 

22. At Buxar, the lady of Capt. Fitzgerald, (Kttli 
N.I., of a tlaughtcr. 

2:1. At Gya, the lady of D. W. Fraser, Esq., of 

24. * At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. R. Angelo, 
34lhN.l., of a daughter. 

23. At Rehickpore factory, district of Purnca, 
the lady of George Walker, . Esq., of a son. 

— At Sylhet, Mrs. P. U. Martin, of a daughter. 
2G. Mrs. Preston, of Allahabad, of a son. 

28. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. F. Hebeiro, of 
a son (since dead). . „ 

March 2. At Shahjehanporc, the lady of P. H. 
Brett, Esq., civil assist, surg., of a daughter. 

— In Chowrlnghee, the lady of Ross D. Mangles, 

Esq., of a daughter. , 

— At the General Hospital, Mrs. II. Leopold, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. Anley, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. William Bell, of a son. 

3. At Fort WllUatn, the lady of Capt.J . Lukto, 
paymaster, H.M. 3d R^., or Buffs, of a daugh< 
ter. 

— At Chandernagore, the lady of James Hill, 
Esq., of Klshnaghur, of a son. 

4. At Ooonah, the lady of W. S. Charters, Esq., 
U.D., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Emelia Mendes, of a son 
fliiH heir. 

a. At Calcutta, Mrs. P. Martlnelly, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. R. Neuvlfie, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Reed, of a son. 

0. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. J. Sweten- 

ham, 18th N.I., of a son. . . ^ 

9. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt J. Vincent, 
H.M. 16th Lanoera, of a daughter. 

II. At Tirhoot, the lady of W. H. Sterndale, 
Esq., of a Bon. 


12. At Calcutta, Miit Peter Vtctor* of ad. u.;h- 
ter. 

— At Mlnapore, the lady of H. T. Stewart, 
Esq., of a son. 

1:1. At Berhampore, Mrs. J. Marshall, of a son. 
— At (Calcutta, Mrs. A. Idngham, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Galloway, of a still-born 
son. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. Smalley, of a daughter. 
18. At Klshn:^hur, the lady of Adam Ogilvie, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. John D’Cruze, of a son. 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of G. Godwin, Esq., of 
a still-born son. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of the Hon. C. R. 
Lindsay, civil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Twisden, of a daughter. 
23. At Eutally, Mrs. H. F. King, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Fclf. 27 . At Barrachpore. Ens. Oeo. Newliolt, 
3l8t regt. N.I., son of I>r. Newbolt, m.d., of Brus- 
sels, to Frances Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Robert Arding Thomas, 48th regt. N.I. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Nathmiiel lli^rtson to 
Miss Temperance Farrao. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Reid to Mrs. Elder. 
March 1. At Howrah, Mr. John Floyd, jun., to 
Miss Anna Maria Denty. 

— At Cawnpore, Lieut. W. H. Hall, of the 0th 
regt. L.C.. to Amelia Margaret, second daughter 
of Major Half hide, H.M. 44th Regt. 

3. At Loocihlanah, Lieut. Chas. Chester, 23d 
N.I., to Margaret Munily, fourth daughter of 
Col. W. C. Faithfull, C.B., commanding that sta- 
tion. 

a. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Fernandes to Miss Eliza- 
beth Gomes. 

0. At Calcutta, Mr. T. S. Sheppard to Miss A. 
H. Gregory, grand-daughter of the late Robert 
Gregory, senior merchant. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Howell to Miss Martin. 

8. At Meerut, Lieut. N. H. Graham, engineers, 
to Margaret Reid, eldest daughter of blr. Geo. 
Stedman, S.S.C., Edinburgh. 

9. At Chinsurah, J. W. P. Audain, Esq., Lieut. 
H.M. 16th Foot, to Charlotte Adelaide, youngest 
daughter of G. Hcrklots, Esq., of Chinsurah. 

12. At ('alcutta, John Edward Breen, Esq., to 
Frances Anne, daughter of Alex. Geo. Paterson, 
Esq. 

i;i. At Chinsurah, Brevet Capt. Matthew Smith, 
of H.M. liith Foot, to Isabella, second daughter 
of Colonel Hook, commanding that regiment. 

14. At Allahabad, Mr. C. 11. Bradford to Miss C. 

S. Beatson. 

17. At Calcutta, Chas. Jeffries Carter, Esq., of 
H.M. 10th regt., eldest son of Capt. Carter, of the 
same regt., to Louisa, fourth daughter of Cliark s 
Mackenzie, Esq., of the civil service. 

19. At I^niaiil, C. ('odringcon, E6<{., 49th Regt., 
to Julia Isabella, only daughter of Lieut. Col. M. 

C. Webber, commanding 2.*Ul regt. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Gush to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Marr. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. Ostell to Miss Jane Olivia 
lluttcmau. 


Feb. 7 . At Bhauglepore, Mr. Edward Dudman, 
aged 38. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Gonsalves, aged 20. 

23. Suddenly, at Dumroylc, near Dacca, ideut. 
S, W. Bennett, major of brigade. 

27. At Calcutta, Miss A. Stewart, daughter of 
the late Mr. James Stewart, aged 0 years. 

28. At Calcutta. Miss Sarah Barrett, aged 37. 

March 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Muldoon, late repor- 
ter to the Kast-Indian and John ne^papeir. 

2. At Calcutta, Mrs. Louisa Da Costa, aged 73. 

4. At Calcutta, Baldwin Charles, son of Mr. 
John Wilson, assist, aitotherary, H.C. dispensary. 

7 . At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Warn, aged 33. 

8. At Calcutta, Edward Murohy, Esq., assb- 
tMit to Messrs. Mackintosh and Co., aged 28. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. Louisa Fisson, rolict of 
the late Col. John Baptist Fisson, of the Mahcatta 
service, agedOft - 

— In camp, at Tomar, In Chota. Nagptm, of 
an arrow wound received in aetton with tne Kite, 
near the village of Arkee, Ensign T. H. S. M^^ 
leod, 34th regt. N.L, deeply regretted by his 
theroflScecs. ■ ^ 
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19^ At C^cuttai Mm JohaiBHi ITGrusQ* ag^SO. 

13. At Calcutta, Mrs. Racbd Gastello, aged 47* 

— At the General Hospital, Mr. Thos. Richard- 

*°16.*StCMaitta, Capt. Woodley, of the Marine 
School Ship, aged 42. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Jane Paulina Court, widow 
of the late Capt. Rowland Court, of the country 
service, aged 30. 

18. At Jessore, Mr. Joseph Arch. Masters, of 
MooktearjMre Factory, aged 27. 

91. At Calcutta, LieuU Hugh Todd, secretary to 
theColl^ Council, aged 28. 

99. Drowned, near Fultah, on his passage from 
Calcutta to the Island of Saugor. Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, of Mud Point, aged 25. 

94. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Higgs, of the late 
firm of Higgs and Hunter, undertakers, aged 45. 

85. At Calcutta, Mr. A. F. Hampton, assistant 
in the civil auditor's office, aged 3!l. . 

97. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Balmanno, aged 80. 

intahras. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. AND BREVET CAPT. PATTOUN. 

Head- Quarters^ Madras, Jun, 1S32. 

-—At a general court martial, hoklen at 
Cannanore, on the lltliday of Jan. 18S2, 
and subsequent days, Lieut, and Hrevet 
Capt. R. T. R. Pattoun, of H.M. 5dtli 
arraigned upon the following 
charge, tfis :. — 

Ciiarfte , — I charge Lieut, and Brevet 
Capt. Richard Tyrrcl Robert Pattoun, of 
H.M. 54tli regt. of Foot, with scandalous 
and infamous conduct, such as is unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman in the following instances : — 

First Instance. — “ For having at Mahe, 
on Thursday the 24tli Nov. 1831, in the 
presence of Monsieur Marcos De Silva, 
police master, and Monsieur Guillaume 
Le Nair, register to the French court at 
Mah6, called me a coward and a scoundrel, 
thus defaming my character, and injuring 
my reputation. 

Second Instance. — For having at 
Mah4, on Tuesday the 20th of Dec. 1 831, 
when called upon on my behalf by £ns. 
Thomas Long<lcen Place, of the 44tli 
regt. N.I., refused to retract the above 
expressions, nor did he give any satisfac- 
tory explanation. The whole of such con- 
duct being subversive of good order and 
military discipline, and contrary to the 
articles of war. 

(Signed) Thomas Bell, Lieut. 

** 9th Regt. N.I., Bombay Estab.*' 

Cannanore, Dec.21, 1831.” 

Upon which charge, the court came to 
the following decision : — 

** Tiie court, having most maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of the 
evidence brought forward in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner, 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. R. T. R. PaU 
toun« of H.M. .34th regt. of Foot, has 
,imed in his defence, and the evidence in 
thereof, is of opinion, 
ffSP^ng on the first instance of the 


ebarge^-^** That the prisener is not guilty 
of the first instance of the charge^ 

Finding on the second instance of the 
charge, — “ That the prisoner is not guilty 
of the second instance of the charge.** 
Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) U. W. G’Callaghan, 

Lieut. General. 
The prisoner is to be released and return 
to his dutyr 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaJ. 

March 17. II.M.S. Comet, Sandllands, from Pe- 
nang. 

Tievtrtures* 

March 7. Ser'crti, Uraitliwaite, for Calcutta.— 
11. II.M.S. WiAfe, Hainley, for Trinconiallee. 


BIRTHS, MAIUIIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Fa>. 21. At Delgaum, the lady of D. S. Young, 
Esci., Madras medical estah., of a daughter. 

At Punganoor, the huly of his late highness 
Einudy C’hicka Royal Eshovunth Uahader, llajah 
of Punganoor, of a daughter. 

Mar^ h 3. At Quilon, thp lady of I/ieut. Dash- 
wo<^ Strcttell, of a daughter. 

8. At Pot>jmmaUee, the lady of Doctor Cami>- 
heU, garrison surgeon, of a son. 


MAIlKlAr.RS. 

Feb. 27. At Vepery, Mr. F, La Rlvc to Miss DC 
Sousa, of Pondicherry. 

March 2. Mr. Charles MocFarlane to Miss Emma 
Milboume. 

DEATHS. 

March 2. At Tranquehar, Mr, Adam Morrell, 
son of Mr. J. Morrell, agart 25. 

7. At Madras, l.iout. J. Everest, 1.3th regt. N.I. 

}J. His Highness Maharq^ah Ridah Sreo Sirfojee, 
Rajah of Tanjore, after a peaceful reign of thirty- 
four years, during whic h no enjoyed the unvary- 
ing protection and rcspecE of the Hritish Govern- 
ment. His highness was in his 54th year, and has 
left an only son who succeeds to his titles and pos- 
sessions. ^ 

— At Bangalore, William, second son of Thos. 
Jarrett, of the civil service, aged 18. 


iSomhat). 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FORT ADJUTANT AT TANNAH. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 27, 1832.— The ap- 
pointment of fort adjutant at Taiinah is 
abolished from the 14th instant, tlie date on 
which the fort was made over to the civil 
authority. 


HEAD-MONEY TO MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle, March 3, 1882.— Thu 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to resolve, that the grant of 
beacl-pioney to medical officers on this 
establishment, under the G.O. dated the 
4th of Sept. 1830, is to have cbmnience* 
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ment fromthe let of March 1629, the data 
on which the contract system was aho« 
liahed. 

CORPS OF ENOINBCBS. 

Bombay Castle^ March 3, 1832. — The 
Uight Hon. tlie Governor in Council is 
pleased to sanction the appointment of an 
adjutant to tlie Corps of Engineers, to aid 
the chief engineer in tlie performance of 
the regimental duty appertaining to that 
corps. — The allowances of the situation 
will be fixed hereafter. 

BRIGADE MAJOR OF ARTILLERY IN THE 
DECCAN. 

Bombay Castle, March 6, 18.32. — In 
pursuance of orders from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the office of brigade major of artillery 
in the Deccan be abolished. 


COUllTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. FXTLLERTON. 

Head- Quarters, Bombay, Feb, 18, 1832. 
—•At a general court martial assembled at 
Bombay, on the 8th Feb. 1832, by virtue 
of a warrant from his Exc. Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Colin Halkctt,K.C.B., dec. &c., Lieut. 
Robert Fullerton, of the 2.5111 Regt. N.I., 
was arraigned upon the following charge: 

CAarge. — Lieut. Robert Fullerton, of 
the 25tb regt. N.I., placed in arrest by 
order of his Exc. the Commander>iiu 
chief, and charged with highly disgrace- 
fill conduct, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in the follow- 
ing instances : 

First [nstance.— In having, on board 
the Upton Castle, between the 23d day of 
August 1831 and the 7th day of January 
1832, maintained an improper intimacy 
with a servant maid, named Eleanor Cafer, 
a passenger on board the said ship. 

Second Instance.— -In having thiMi and 
there continued such intimacy, notwith- 
standing that within three week.s after leav- 
ing Portsmouth, he had pledged his word 
of honour to Capt. Duggan, commander 
of the said ship, that he would neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly have any farther com. 
munication with the said Eleanor Cafer. 

Third Instance.— In having then and 
there, on several occasions, particularly 
on the night of the 23d October 1831, 
entered, or attempted to enter, the cabin 
of the said Eleanor Cafer, although it ad> 
joined to tlie cabins occupied by his Exc. 
Lieut. Oen. Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.B. 
and G.C.H., and his family. 

Fourth Instance.— In having then and 
there repeatedly denied that he had main- 
tained for some time previous to the 
7th January 1832, any communication 
with the said Eleanor Cafer, and asserted, 
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that so far was he from seeking any cor- 
respondence witli the said Eleanor Cafer, 
she bad sent him several messages on the 
suliject of their intimacy, but that he had 
on every occasion rci’used to listen to 
them ; whereas such denial and assertion 
w'crc false and unfounded, inasmuch as 
the said Eleanor Cafer never did send any 
messages to him on tliat subject, only re- . 
latiiig to a book he lent her ; but he, on 
the contrary, had made several attempts to 
continue his intimacy with the said Elea- 
nor Cafer. 

(Signed) J. Keith, Major, 

Acting Adj. Gen. of Army. 

Adj. Gen.’s Office, 

Feb. 2, 1832. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Fimling and The court hav- 

ing maturely weighed and considered all 
that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what has been ad- 
duced on the defence, arc of opinion that 
the prisoner, Lieut. Robert Fullerton, of 
tlie 25th regt. N.I., is guilty of unbe- 
coming conduct in as far as relates to the 
first and third instances of the charge 
which has been preferred against him ; but 
that he is not guilty of all the rest of the 
charge; and the court do, therefoic, ac- 
quit him of the second and fourth instances 
of the said charge, and also of highly dis- 
graceful conduct unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman. 

The court having found the prisoner 
guilty to the extent above specified, do 
therefore adjudge him to be reprimanded 
in such manner as his Exc. the Comman- 
der-in-chief may be pleased to direct. 

(Signed) J. Morse, Lieut. Col. 

and President. 

Confirmed, but not opproved. 
(Signed) Colin Halkett, Lieut. Gen., 
Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks by his Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-chief. 

Tlie Commaiider-iii-chief regrets that he 
cannot * approve ' the proceedings of this 
court-martial, but, after an attentive pe- 
rusal of the evidence on the prosecution, 
as well os that brought forward on the de. 
fence, his Excellency feels compelled to 
declare that the sentence is not in accord- 
ance witli what alone ought to have in- 
fluenced the court in its decision ; at the 
same time that the Lieut. General is con. 
vinced the verdict does not tend to pro- 
mote and cherish that high feeling of ho- 
nour and gentlemanly conduct which 
ought ever tol>e considered a vital principle 
in the profession of arms; any violation 
of which is degrading not only to the in- 
dividual offending, but throws a tarnish 
on tliat unsullied reputation which ought 
peculiarly to be the characteristic of a mili- 
tary body. 
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ISept. 


Actuated by feelings of delicacy at. 
tendant upon h!s being ;>crsona/(f/ concern- 
ed in the result of tliis investigation, die 
Cominander-in.chief has not subjected the 
court to the mortification of reconsidering 
its proceedings, but he trusts, when next 
the members composing it may lie called 
> upon to perform a similur duty, they will 
bMF in mind bis Excellency's suggestions, 
and act as becomes not only upright judges 
of delinquency, but also as the avengers of 
the injured reputation of the profession to 
which they have the honour to belong. 

Lieut. Fullerton is to be released from 
arrest, and is ordere<l to join his regiment 
forthwith. 

Officers commanding corps and detach- 
ments will, on receipt of this order, as- 
semble their respective officers, and cause 
it to be publicly read in their presence. 

CAPT. RIDDELL. 

Bombay Castle^ Feb* 24, 18.‘}2. — In 
conformity with the recommendation of the 
late Commander of the forces, the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council is jileased 
to declare Capt. A. N. Riddell, of the 2d 
Grenadier Regt. N.I., who has been found 
guilty by a court-martial of maltreating 
natives, to be suspended from duty from 
his regiment until the pleasure of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors shall be known, in 
accordance with their instructions promul. 
gated in General Orders of 6th Oct. 1814. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Political Department 

F06. 29. Mr. R. C. ChaniberB, Junior second as- 
sistant to principal collector of Surat, to take 
charge of duties of office of acting <leputy Persian 
secretary, during indisposition of Mr. Robertson. 

Territorial Department* 

Feb, 29. Mr. E. H. Townsend to be acting prin- 
cipal collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. H. W. Reeves to be acting second assistant 
to principal collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. E. J. Strncey to be acting junior second as- 
sistant to princii)ul collector of Alimcilnuggur. 

March 12. Mr. A. Remington, assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate In Conran, to be 
pUced in charge of magisterial duties of town of 
Tanna. 

General Departmetil* 

March 14. Capt. Geo. Jerves, having returned 
ftom leave of absence, to resume his situation of 
superintendent of public instruction at Poona. 

The under-mentioned gentleman has obtained 
leave of absence s— 

March 13. Mr. J. M. G. Robertson, civil service, 
to England, for three yean, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 


March 13. The Rev. C. Jackson to be chaplain 
of Ahmednuggur and Malllgaum, in succession to 
the Rev. A. Goode, and to draw allowances esta- 
1)lishea.for those stations. 


The Rev. R. Ward, chaplain of Poona, to visit 
Senmonce in the month instead of Sattara, and 
; Ufdraw allowances accordingly. 

le Rev. S. Paine, instead of Concan chap- 
y’, to visit Saltan once In the month from 


Malcolm Peth (except during the mins, when he is 
to reside at Sattara) ; and to draw allowances ac- 
cordingly. 

The Rev. R. Y. Kcays, at present chaplain of 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, aud Hursole, to be acting 
chaplain of Deesa, visiting Ahmedabad once in 
two months, and Hunole once in three months ; 
and to draw allowances accordingly. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS. Ac. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 24, 1832.— Capt. J. Faw- 
cett, 6th N.I., to act as assist, adj. gen. of army, 
until further orders. This arrangement not to 
entail any extra expense upon Government. 

Feb.S7‘—9thN*L Capt. M. M. Shaw to tike 
rank, v. Long retired, flrom 6th May 1830.— Lieut. 
M. Smith admitted on effective strength from 6th 
May laH), V. Shaw prom. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed: — Lieut. Cofonel F. Farquharson, Europ. regt, 
to assume command of field brigade at Deesa, 
during absence of Lieut Col. Litchfield, on duty, 
to Ahmedabad.— Lieut C. H. Brown to act as qu. 
roast and interp. to 23d N.l. during absence of 
Lieut. Liddell, on duty. 

March 1.— The following temporary arrange- 
ments made t—Ens. S. F. Powell, H.M. 40lh Foot, 
to act as intern, on personal staff of enmmander-in- 
chief, from 16th March, during absence of Lieut. 
Pottingcr, on duty. — Lieut. E. II. Hart, 19th, to 
act as interp. to 18th N.L, from Idth Feb., until 
arrival of Ens. Wallace. 

The following divisioo order confirmed.— Capt. 
Teasdalc, 26th N.L, to relieve Lieut. Fawcett, 
proceeding to Bombay on sick cert., from charge 
of contingent horse stotioned at Sadra; date 16th 
Feb. 

March 2* — Assist. Surg. J. Boyd to relieve 
Assist. Surg. A. Macke! in medical charge of civil 
duties of station of KAlra; date of app. 0th Jon. 
1832. 

Capt. A. Mackwortk, H.M. 2d, or Queen’s 
Ro^l^ to be aide-iUi^camp to Brigadier Gen. 

March 9. — The remt app. of IJeut. P. T. 
French, 23d N.I., to succeed Major Ovans as 
Bhecl agent in Candeiah, to be considered as hav- 
ing effect from 1st Nov. 1B31, 

March II). — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Lieut. H. Jacob, I9th N.I., to 
act as interp. to that rqgt. from lAth April to :k)th 
June 1832.— Comet H. r. Hay, to iierfonn duties 
of adj. andqu. mast, to left wing of 3d L.(\,from 
24th Feb., during absence of Lieut. Scott on sick 
certificate. 

Returned to ditty, from Ewwpe.— March 7. Capt. 
John Brooks, 2d L.C. 


FlIRTaiUGHS. 

To Rurope.— March 2. Lieut. A. W. B. Fitzroy, 
1st L.C., for health.— 8. Cornet A. Tweedale, 1st 
L.C., for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

March 7. John Bannerman, Daly, from Calcut- 
ta: and Ann, Allen, from China.— 9. Cabotia, 
Smith, from Liverpool.— 12. H.C. brig of war 
Ihetis, Sawyer, from Mangalore^— 17. Calcutta^ 
(Sw.), Bowman, from Stockholm.— 20. Triumph, 
Green, from London and Point de Galle,— 
April b, Avoca, Boadle, from Rio de Janeiro.— 10. 
Gazette (Am.), Kinsman, from Salem, U. S.— 12. 
Jawt, Rodgen, from Glasgow.— FFcr/conie, Bu- 
chanan, from Greenock.— Emlian, Lllbum, 
from Swan River. 

Departures, 

March 2. Deux Sophie, Donzelle, for Malabar 
coast and Bourbon.— 7. Theodosia, Todd, for Lon- 
don.— 19. Columbia, Kirkwood, for Liverpool.— 
Aprils. Navarln iVr,), Gueron, for Malabar coast 
and Mauritius.— 6. Cabotia, Smith, for Liverpool. 
—10, Parses, Miller, for Greenock.— 20. Triumph, 
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Green, for Londcni^28* Calcutta (Ser.)» Bow- 
man. for Stockholm. 


Freight to London (April 14)..-£7. lOr. to £B. 
per ton. 

Blimi, MAIIUIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BiaTH. 

March R. At Bombay, the lady of Major Keith, 
deputy adj. gen., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 3. At Bombay, P. Tonks, Hlaq., com- 
inaiidhig the ship Lind Caetlereagh, to Plliaa, 
eldest daughter of Lieut. J. Craig, ^Oth llegt. 
Bombay N.l. 

(i. At Bombay, Mr. John Thompson to Miss 
Isabella Sass. 

». At Bombay, Mr. R. F. Hart to Miss Ann 
\V alledge. 


DEATHS. 

Mari'h d. At Bombay, Robert Stag, Esq., of the 
Il.C. civil service, aged SI. 

U. At Bomliay, Mr. George Llewellin, aged 25. 


<irri)Ion. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fe5. 4. \V. H. Whiting, Esq., to lie fiscal and 
sitting magistrate of Jallba, v. C. P. Layard, Esq. 

C. P. Layard, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
of Colombo, V. W. H. Whiting, Esq. 


BIRTH. 

Jan. IR. At Kiindy, the lady of Lieut. C. II* 
Roddy, Ceylon Rifles, of a son. 


(Tbina. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 10;. At Macao, Snr. Albino Gonsnlvez de 
Araujo, a native of Brazil. 

14. At sea, Mr. Lane, of the firm of Markwlck 
and Lane, C\‘inton. 

24. At Macao, ^nr. Joaquim Josd dos Santos. 

20. At Macao, Snr. Francisco Antonio Pereira 
Thovar. 


^outb Sl2!lalr0. 

COLONIAL LAWS. 

Colonial Secretary's Officej Sydney^ 
March 6, 1832.-— The following Acts have 
passed the Legislative Council during this 
present Session, commencing the 19& day 
of Jan. 1832 

2 William IV. 

No. 3. An act for regulating the con- 
stitution of juries, and for the trial of 
civil issues in the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales. — (3d Feb. 1832.) 

4f, An act to provide for the payment 
of the salaries of the governor of New 
South Wales, and the judges of the Su- 
preme Court thereof, out of the revenues 
of tlie customs of the said, colony. — (3d 
Feb. 1832.) 

5. An act to amend an act, intituled 


^ An act for the general regulation of the 
customs of New South Wales and its 
def^ndencies.* — (10th Feb. 1832.) 

6. An act for authorising all fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, to be levied 
and paid in sterling money of the realm. 
— (lOth Feb. 1832.) 

7. An act for regulating foreign at« 
tachment in New l^uth Wales. — (15th 
FeU. 1832.) 

8. All act to continue for three years 
an act of tlie governor, with the advice 
of the Legislative Council, passed in the 
eleventh year of His late Majesty, inti- 
tuled, * An act for abating the nuisance 
occasioned by the great number of dogs 
which are loose in the streets of the towns 
of Sydney, Parramatta, Liverpool, and 
Windsor, in the colony of New South 
Wales.’— (29th Feb. 1832.) 

9. An act to continue for two years, 
an act of the governor, with the advice 
of the Legislative Council, passed in the 
eleventh year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jeety, intituled, ' An act to suppress 
robbery and housebreaking, and the 
harbouring of robbers and house- 
breakers.* — (29th Feb. 1832.) 

10. An act for the better regulation of 
seamen in the merchant service in the 
colony of New South Wales, and for the 
protection of masters and ships from vex- 
ations suits in the said colony. — (2d 
March, 1832.) 

11. An act for the relief of debtors in 
execution for debts which they arc un- 
able to pay. — (6th March 1832.) 

By Command of His Excellency the 
Governor, 

Alexander M'Leay. 

Rills under Consideration. A bill to es- 
hiblish a S;ivings* Bank in New South 
Wales, and to provide for the manage- 
ment thereof, and for the security of de- 
posits therein. A bill tor regulating the 
rates of tolls or dues to be levied at the 
markets of Sydney and Parramatta. A 
bill to abolish certain oaths and affirma- 
tions taken unci made in the customs de- 
partment of his Majesty’s revenue of New 
South Wales, and to substitute declara- 
tions in lieu thereof. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee. 26. At Goulbum PlMns, Mrs. RoUt. Allan, 
of a daughter. 

Jan. 8, 1832* At Sydney, Mrs. Alderson, of 
King Street, of a son. 

9. At Dolmyd, Mrs. Ramsay, of a son. 

14. At Parramatta, Mrs. T. W. Bowden, of a 
daughter. 

22, At Sydney, the lady of C. D. Riddell, Esq., 
of a son. 

F05.3. At Sydney, the lady of Capr. Edwards, 
of the 17 th Rngt, of a daughter. 

4 . At Sydney, the wife of the Rev. George Er- 
sklne, Wesleyan minister, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. James L. Jackson, of a 
daughter. 

& At Sydney# the lady of the Rev. J. Vincent, 
of aeon. 
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9l At Sydn^t the lady of Capt. Chatlea Wal- 
dron. of H.M. 39th Regt, of a daughter, being 
her fourteenth child. 

14. At WlndMr, the lady of S. North, ihq., 
police magistrate, of aeon. 

— At nnranuitta, the lady of N. L. Kentish, 
Ksq., of a dauffoter. 

19. At Port Stephen, the lady of J. E. Ebs- 
worth, Esq., accomptant to the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, of a son. 

34. At. Sydney, Mrs. Wiltshire, jun., of a son. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. Waller, matron of the 
School of industry, of a daughter. 

28. At St. Hillers, Hunter’s Blver, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Dumuresq, pf a daughter. 

S9. At Windsor, the lady of Deputy Assist. Com. 
Gen. Birch, of a daughter. . 

March 1. At Sydney, Mis. W. T. Cape, of a 
daughter. 

9. At Sydney, the lady of James Norton, Esq., 
of a son. 

Lately. At Sydney, Mrs. Smidmore, of a daugh- 
ter. 


Jon. 10, 1833. At Newcastle, Dorothy, wife of 
Mr. James Pawsey, lateof His Midestrs customs, 
aged 41. 

lA At Liverpool, Anne, wife of Mr. William 
Wilson. 

20. At Sydney, Horatio Samuel, Esq., of Lon- 
don, aged 19 yean. 

31. At Sydney, Mr. Matthew Gibbon, master 
mariner. 

Fe5. 20. Mrs. Sarah Ellison, aged 4S, wife of 
Mr. John Ellison, of Parramatta. 

28. At Flushcotnbe, of inflammation of the 
brain, Robert Luxmore, eldest son of Robert 
Lethbridge, Esq. 

Apri/6, Mr. Thomas Dunn, formerly chief 
constable of Sydney. 


ofapr of <Dooli Hiopr* 

APPOINTMENT. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan.' 14. At Sydney, Mr. J. B. Smithers to Miss 
Ann Newton. 

17. At Liverpool , Capt. Fowler, of the ship 
Elizabeth t to Jane Cathurlne, youngest daughter 
of the Rc!v. R. Cartwright, of the above place. 

21. At .Sydney, Mr. Felton Mathew to Sarah 
Louisa, fifth daughter of Richard Mathew, Esq., 
of Charlotte-street, Portland-place, London. 

23. At Sydney, Mr. James Barker to Mrs. Ann 
Hughes. 

Feb* 7- At Sydney, Lieut. Bcdweli, R.N., to 
Susanna Matilda, second daughter of the late 
Lieut. Ward, of the Ist Regt., or Royals, and 
niece to the late General Hawkshaw, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service. 

9. At Sydney, Mr. William Gunn to Miss Cur- 
rent. 

12. At Sydney, .Tohn WihL jun., Esq., ofVan- 
derville, to Miss Gaudry, of Macquarie Grove. 

29. At Newcastle, Mr. George Forbes to Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. George Muir, of 
Maitland. 

March A. At Sydney, Mr. J. H. Cormach to 
Miss Maria Fulloon. 

8. At Sydney, George Cavenagh, Esq., young- 
est son of Major Cavenagh, county of Wexford, 
to Jemima Caroline, youMest daughter of the 
late Mr. William Smith, of the commissariat de- 
partment. 

9. At Sydney, John Webb, Esq., to Mary, el- 
dest daughter of LieuL Wm. Bell, of the New 
South Wales Royal Veteran Companies. 

12. At Sydney, William John Speed, Esq., 
lieut. col. commandant of the late St. Vincent 
Raiwm, and late an officer in the commissariat at 
Von Diemen’s Land, widower, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ralne, widow. 

April 5. At Parramatta, by the Rev. Thomas 
Hassail, the Rev. Ralph Mansfield, editor of the 
Sydney Gazette, to Lucy, eldest daughter of the 
late William Shelley, Esq., of Parramatta. 


The Rev. W. G. P. Cooke, B.A., to be chaplain 
to the forces, until his Majesty’s pleasure shall 
be made known. 


BIRTHS. 

May 7. At Stellenbosch, Mrs. George Marsh, of 
a son. 

14. At Clanvrilliam, Mrs. Van Ryneveld, of a 
son. 


MARRIAGE. 

May 15* At Cape Town, Major J. G. Griffiths, 
of the Bombay artill^, and principal commissary 
of ordnance at that Mresidency, to Frances Eleanor 
Williams, widow of the late l.leut. Col. WilliRms, 
of H.M. 2d, or Que#fs Royals, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Matthew Cooler, Esq., of Exeter. 


April 20. At Cape Town, Mrs. Geesje Wilhel- 
mina Coete, widow ef the late Jacob van Rcenen, 
Esq. 

29. Mr. Robert Buichanan, aged OQ. 

5iay 1. Mr. Ueiijamin Morgan, aged 46. 


ififiauvtttus. 

MARRIAGE. 

April 28. Lieut. G. J. Weir, 29th Regt., to 
Louisa Catherine, only child of Fred. Doveton 
Price, Esq., colonial secretary. 


DEATH. 

deaths. J^fa^ch 18. At Port I.ouls, Jean Joseph Mabille, 

Dee* 29. At Illawarra, Mr. John Longford, bro- aged 74, after a residence of 41 years on this 

ther of Mr. Wm. Lon^ord, of the commissariat. island. 
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<2)‘alcutta. 

CASE OF SIR J. E. COLEBROOKE. 

The Government Gazette has published 
a report of the proceedings of the Delhi 
Commission, appointed in 1829, to inves- 
tigate certain chniiges brought by Mr. C. 
E. Trevelyan, of the Company’s Civil 
Service, against Sir James P^dward Cole- 
brooke, then resident at the Court of 
Delhi ; prefaced by a letter from Mr- Tre^ 
velyan to Lord William Beiitinck, explana- 
tory of the circumstances which led to 
that investigation. 

^ The pamphlet from which the publica* 
tion is made was printed in England, and 
we were aware of its existence. As it 
was intended, however, for private circu- 
lation only, and as we hud no authority to 
make a public use of it, we restricted 
ourselves to a diy notice of the fact, that 
charges of this nature had been substan- 
tiated against a high odicial functionary. 
The details are now, however, before the 
public. 

The charges against Sir J. E. Cole- 
brooke, twelve in number, consist of acts 
of corruption and embezzlement of public 
property by himself, his family, and his 
dewan, with his connivance. They were 
investigated by a commission, composed 
of Walter Ewer, Esq. and Charles Mac 
Sween, Esq. V/e have not space this 
month for the charges ; we subjoin the 
<lccision of the Court of Directors, dated 
24>th November 1830 : — 

Our Governor General in Council, at 
Fort W'illiam in Bengal. 

1. We now reply to your political let- 
ter, dated the ^)th December 1829, in 
Avhich you report the termination of the 
enquiry into the conduct of Sir James 
Edward Colcbrc|Dke, and the resolution 
of Government passed thereupon. 

2. In your deliberate judgment, Sir Ed- 
ward Colebrooke is fully convicted “ of 
having been in the habit of accepting 
from natives, nuzzars in money, and other 
presents of value, and of having appro- 
priated the same, at his discretion, to his 
own use, or to that of others, without ac- 
counting for the same to Government, in 
violation of his oath of oftice,— that he 
has further violated his oath of office and 
the positive orders of Government in the 
sale, on several occasions, of furniture, 
carriages, and other articles of property, 
to natives of rank, for considerable sums 
of money; some of those transactions 
being of a highly disgraceful and fraudu- 
lent description ; and that by his counte- 
nance, conduct, and example, he has per- 
mitted and enabled some of the members 
of his family, and of his dependents, to 
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receive presents, and derive undue pecu- 
niary advantages by loan or otherudse, 
from natives, in disregard of the interests 
of Government and of the obligations of 
his public duty.** 

3. In this opinion we are compelled 
most reluctantly to concur. Sir Edward 
Colebrooke has been convicted of these 
great offences by evidence too clear and 
irrefragable to be resisted, and wc are 
under the necessity of adding, that the 
acts of corruption, thus conclusively 
brought home to him, form but a small 
proportion of those, the commission of 
which has been rendered highly probable 
by the bicts which the investigation has 
elicited. The Commissioners and your- 
selves have been most exact observers of 
that rule of justice which prescribes that 
the accused party shall have the benefit 
of the slightest doubt. If the accusations 
which can only be supported by strong 
presumption had been added to the list 
of Sir Edward Colebrooke’s offences, that 
catalogue would have been gi’eatly swelled. 

4j. The persevering unscrupulous manner 
in which Sir Edward Colebrooke availed 
himscl, both of his personal influence, and 
of the powers attached to his high sta- 
tion, to stifle the investigation and sup- 
press the inculpatory evidence, his un- 
principled attempts to heap odium upon 
his accusers, his daring assertions, many 
of which, it is to be feared, he must have 
known to be false, in crimination of seve- . 
ral distinguished servants of Government, 
and finally, the shameless insensibility to 
the distinction between right and wrong, 
displayed in the defences which he set up 
against several of the charges brought 
against iiim, display scarcely less morfil 
turpitude than tlie otfcnccs of which lie 
has been found guilty, and would have 
sufficed of themselves to convince us of Jiis 
absolute iinfitiiess for public eiiiploymeiit. 

5. We therefore approve of the mea- 
sure which you adopted of suspending 
Sir Edward Colebrooke from the service, 
until the receipt of our orders — and we 
feel it due to the respectability of die ser- 
vice itself, and necessary as a security to 
the people of India, against the renewal 
in time to come of such a system of cor- 
ruption, to dismiss Sir E. Colebrooke IVum 
our service, and to order his immediate 
removal from a country, the Government 
of which he has done all that depended 
upon him to bring into disgrace. You will, 
therefore, on the receipt of this dispatch, 
take immediate measures for the speedy 
return of Sir Edw. Colebrooke to Europe. 

6. We direct that you intimate to Mr. 
Trevelyan, that his public spirit and intre- 
pidity, in taking upon himself the task of 
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bringing the delinquencies of Sir £dward 
Colebrooke to light, has made a most fi- 
vourable impression upon us, and tliat he 
has merited our highest a])probatiou bv 
the tirmnessp energy, and prudence witn 
which, in spite of diliicuHies and disad- 
i^ntages by no means trilling, he prose- 
cuted the inquiry to conriction. 

7. Messrs. Ewer and Maesween have 
also entitled themselves to our commen- 
dation, for the manner in which their 
part in this unhappy affair has been per- 
formed. 

8. We approv'e of the measures which 
you have taken for the punishment of the 
subordinate participators in the eornipt 
transactions of the late resident. 

9. You acted judiciously in not insti- 
tuting a prosecution against Sir Edward 
Colebrooke in the Supreme Court, if, as 
you arc of opinion, he probably could not 
have been convicted before that tribunal, 
without the personal examination of wit- 
nesses, whose attendance could not have 
been required consistently with the feel- 
ings and customs of the country — we 
trust, however, that you have not adopted 
lightly, or without the fullest consideration, 
a determination which must have the 
effect of exempting a great public delin- 
quent from a portion of his merited 
punishment. 

We are, &c. 

THE KHOLES. 

The latest papers received (down to 
the end of March) do not confirm tlie 
previous accounts of the entire cessation 
of the- Khole insurrection. On the 
contrary, the Gwemment Gazette of 
March 20 states, ** Intelligence of another 
melee with the Coles was received yester- 
day, and we are sorry to hear that Lieut. 
Lawrell and another officer are reported 
to have been wounded. We also learn 
that sjrmptoms of insurrection have shewn 
^emselves at Singblioom.” 

Ensign Macleod died on thel 1th March, 
from a wound inflicted by a chance arrow, 
in an affair at Arkee. A letter from 
Buxar, dated March 15tb, mentions that 
the Kholes were proceeding on Sassaram, 
and towards the Rotas Hills ; that other 
tribes had joined them, and that they had 
a great number of matchlocks men with 
them. 

The HurkarUf of March 26, contains 
the following letter, dated l^rat Kal, 
March 22d : ** We have just returned 
from a dour with the Coles ; we saw a 
great number, and drove them from hill 
to hill ; we attacked in three columns, 
but did not lose a single man; we de- 
stroyed a great number of villages and a 
good deal of gtain. The only party 
which suffered was a tx^y of about ftnty 
cavalry, which was stationed on the roadi 


too near the jungles; the Coles came 
down In great numbers and fired at them 
from behind the bushes, and the troopers 
bad no chance ; pistols would not reach 
them, and they could not charge them iit 
the jungles, the consequence was, they 
lost three men, and liad several horses, 
and two officers slightly wounded with 
arrows. We killed the Cole chief, whic'h 
is a good thing, and 1 hope will cause his 
followers to submit. We arc' now only 
twenty miles froiii Tamar.** 

Another letter, dated Kootic, March 
19, states that, on the 17th, an affair 
took place l>ctween a party of Rowtears 
(a colony of Rajpoots settled in the 
Khole country) and some Kholes at the 
village of Kutghiir, hi which tlie latter 
were worsted. On the 20th, Captain 
Ewart, with 200 infantry, came up with a 
tioily of tlie insurgents, in deep jungle at 
the foot of the hills, where they had 
erected huts and collected grain and cattle. 
The Kholes fled to the hills, but five 
sepoys were killed in the pursuit of them, 
besides several wounded. The bodies of 
those who fell were barbarously mangled 
by the Kholes. llicy put on the coats 
of the sepoys, and turned their muskets 
against the party. Their huts and depbU 
of grain were dc.^royed, and about 1,000 
hei^ of cattle (nol oiie-tenth of the num- 
ber seen) were driven off. 

Various and contradictory re])ort8 are 
still published respecting the causes of 
the insurrection. A correspondent of 
the Government Gazette reiterates the 
assertion, that one of the causes was cer- 
tainly an attempt to force the cultivation 
of the poppy. We think it better to sus- 
pend our opinion till the commissioner of 
inquiry make their report. 

Meantime, we trust, for the sake of 
the army, that the harassing service is 
likely soon to end. 


LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 

A meeting took place in the Tow'ii 
Hall on the 24th March, at which it was 
resolved to petition the Legislature for an 
enactment which may confirm all titles to 
landed property derived from aliens, and 
may enable them to hold and transmit 
landed estates to their heirs and represen- 
tatives. 

Some difference of opinion existed 
amongst the legal speakers as to the 
wording of the petition, and Mr. Torton 
declared his resolution to give no assis- 
tance in furtliering the object for which 
Che meeting was convened, on account of 
the apathy of the Calcutta community 
respecting the loss of the reform bill in the 
House of Lords, the news of which had 
just arrived. ** I believe,’* he observed, 
** in tnitli, the only way to arrive at a 
public meeting in this cotttitry Is thnmgfi 
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. tlic tnediiiin of the pocket and not of the 
heart; and when 1 see so prutound an 
apathy ui)oti all subjects, save those in 
which your pockets are concerned, I will 
not lend my assistance to a meeting in 
which your pocketable interests, and 
those alone, are effected.** (loud cheers.) 

■CASHMEEJAN TRAVELLEB.. 

Extract of a lettitr^ dated ^jmeer, March 
11, 1832.—“ Amongst others who have 
been here is the celebrated Cashmeriun 
tniveller Aphlatoon Zemann, who arrived 
here on the ilth. The facility w'itli which 
lie speaks Knglcsh is remarkable, though 
with certain ]>eculiar intonations. He 
has acquired a very strong and classic taste 
for geology and natural science, in prose- 
cution of which he travelled to Cushniere, 
and is proceeding to Cape Comorin. A 
no less remarkable feature is his modera- 
tion, feeding sometimes on mere parched 
gram, and drinking the limpid stream, or 
^e produce of the coco ; indeed it was 
to his abstinence and consequent dia- 
racter for sanctity that he ascribes his 
safety during the fatal insurrections in the 
city of Cashmere.**— J^urA-aru. 

THE Clf INSURAH SCHOOLS. 

Tlie jgumachar Durfnm has published a 
** refutation of the calumnies respecting 
tlie Chinsurali schools,'* contained in a 
letter from a native, which appears in a 
preceding part of our present nunil>cr. 
It is to be regretted that the Editor of the 
JJurjnai ** unlitippily overlooked ” his 
own reply to that letter, which should 
have appeared simultaneously with the 
statement itself^ if tlic latter was known 
to be incorrect. The Editor of the Durjmn 
testifies to the unwearied diligence and 
the disinterestedness of Messrs, May and 
IVarson. 

FIVE FER CENT. LOAN. 

An official notification, dated t27tii 
March, declares that ** the 5th Class of 
the Promissory Notes, bearing date the 
I^lst of March 1823, and standing on the 
General llegister of the liegistcred Debt 
of thia Presidency, fk. from No. 2,24 1 
to' 2,720, inclusive, amounting to Sicca 
Uupees 1,50,00,000, will be discharged 
on the 14tb Juno next, on which day the 
interest thereon will cease;*' and that 
“ the I’romissory Notes of 1825-26, stand- 
ing ill the General Uegister of the liegis- 
tered Debt of this Presidency,, viz, from 
No. 1 to 250 inclusive, will also be dis- 
charged on the 2d July next, on which 
day the interest thereon will cease.*’ 

Tile John Bull oliservcs : ** Tlie amount 
of this latter payment is understood to be 
sixty lacs ; so that tlie total disbursement 
will be no less tlian two crore and ten lues. 
When tlie sixtli class of the Old Five 


per Cent. Loan was discharged last year, 
after the stipulated notice of sixty days, 
the interests of proprietors in Europe, 
who had not themselves taken the pre- 
caution of guarding against the emer- 
gency, were protected in a liberal manner 
by Government, by the issue of treasury 
notes, payable to the order of the partly 
after twelve months, hearing interest in 
the meantime at the rate of five per cent, 
payable in bills on the Court of Directors 
at the exchange of Is. lid. The pro- 
prietors of Ihii loan, therefore, resident 
in Europe, having had ample notice that 
its discharge was begun, wc presume a 
renewal of the accoimnudation in tlicir 
instance will now he deemed uiinecessary. 
We may also presume, however, that the 
proprietors in Europe of the loan of 
]825-2(>, of which the advertisement now 
published gives the first intimation of dis- 
charge, will be treated with the same 
indulgent consideration as was extended, 
under similar circumstances, to their 
brother proprietors of the Old Loan, us 
far as regards tlic payment in treasury 
notes bearing interest. They, in common 
with the rest, have been already apprised 
of the intended discontinuance of all hills 
on the Court of l^i rectors on these loans, 
and of course cannot expect a relaxation 
of that point in their favour. Of tfie 
amount of treasury notes issued last year 
under this arrangement, fulling due in 
June next, when their amount will be 
paid to the attornies of the parties on the 
spot, we have not any idea. Wc sliould 
think it very doubtful, however, if more 
tlian half of the intended discliarge of last 
year has yet taken place; and it is pro- 
hahle therefore that the actual disburse- 
ments now about to he made at the trea- 
sury will he at least three crores. The 
present measure must be regarded as no 
less indicative of the financial prosperity 
of tlie Government, than directly con- 
ducive to that of the country at large by 
the great amount of capital it will restore 
to active circulation, and render pro- 
ductive." 


ifHatiras. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

The Governor and suite wore to leave 
the Presidency on the 20th March, on a 
tour to the provinces. 

DISTURBANCE AT BANGALORE. 

We regret having to state, that a very 
serious disturbance took place at Banga- 
lore, on Monday the .5th instant, nis 
being a grand feast day of the Mussulmans, 
they proceeded to their place of worship, 
when to their horror they discovered a dead 
pig at the principal entrance, and the walls 
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of their mosque defiled by crosses, made 
evidently with the blood of the unclean 
beast ; from the circumstance of crosses, 
their suspicions were fixed on the native 
and Portuguese Catholics, as being tlie 
perpetrators of this outrage. They rushed 
• in a large body to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, pulled down and destroyed the 
whole of the inside, and were abtuit coin, 
mcncing the dcslruclipn of the wo 11s, from 
which they were alone prevented liy the 
arrival of a troop of H M. 13th Light 
Dragoons, and dctnrhinents of H. M. ()2d 
liegtmentand Native Infantry. The N. I. 
took possession of the building, uiid re- 
mained there that night, and the following 
day, whilst the cantonment, bazaars. Sec. 
were patroled by II. M. 18th Light Dra- 
goons. A reward of five hundred rupees 
has. been oflered for the apprehension of the 
person or persons concerned in this wanton 
Ollirage,— il/od. Gaz. March 14. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

Fort St. George, March 1 6, 1 8.32. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council, 
having had under his consideration the 
public evil and private injustice arising 
out of the present d:^cordallt state of the 
laws and usages afibeting the public press 
at the different presidencies in India, and 
anticipating that Parliatnent wilt, at an 
early period, place the right of priming and 
publishing under one uniform system of 
Regulation and Law, that shall be com- 
patible with tlie peace of society and the 
permanence of the British doiiiinioii in 
India, has been pleased to resolve that the 
chief secietnry of this Government shall be 
relieved from the duty of revising the daily 
Journals at this Presidency. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council. 

H. Chamif.r, Chief .Secretary. 
Fort St. Geo. Gaz. March 17. 

DEATH OF THE RAJAH OF TANJORE. 

Tlie Madras Covricr announces the de- 
cease of Maharajah Rajah Sree Sirfojee, 
Rajah of Tanjore, on the 8tli March, aged 
53, after a reign of thirty-four years. A 
vast concourse of people, ainoiinting to 
100,000, crowded to witness his remains 
consigned to the fiames. His Highness is 
succeeded by his only son. 


I^tagaiiorr. 

Admiral Owen. — Sir Edward Owen, 
the naval commander in-cliicf, with Lady 
Owen, embarked on board H-M.S. South- 
ampton, and sailed for Malacca and Pe- 
nang, from wlieiicet we understand, his 
excellency will proceed to Madras. 

This movement will, no duuht> add to 
the disappointment of our warlike friends 


resident in Cliiiia, who seem still to be 
anxiously expecting his Excellency there 
with his squadron. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that before the authori- 
ties in India incur the great responsibi- 
Hty of involving the nation in hostilities 
with China, however just be the cause* it 
is most advisable to await the result of 
the references made to. superior authority 
in England on the siifiject of the late out- 
rage. There is cause to apprehend that 
the government at home may not consider 
the matter of the same inomeiit as it ap- 
pears to their own servants and the body 
of British merchants at Canton ; and may 
be opposed to that display of force and se- 
rious intention to employ It, which the 
residents in China are now so anxious 
slioiild be made, ns the only chance of 
escaping from the annoyances and insults 
to wfiicli from time to time they are ex- 
posed from the Chinese, and of obtaining 
security from future oppression and extor- 
tion. The advantages of the lucrative 
monopoly of the tea trade, and the great 
interest the Company has, in other re- 
spects, at stake in China, will probably 
make the Directors pause as to their in- 
structions with regard to the course to be 
pursued, and will Cause them to look upon 
the sins of the Chinese with more lenient 
eyes than otherwise they would tlo. 

The sentiments of the Governor- general 
of India on the subject have been made 
public, and no longtime can elapse before 
the result of the recent dispatches to Cal- 
cutta by H. M.S. Wol^ relative to the in- 
sulting and very cavalier reply to liis lord- 
ship’s letter by the viceroy of Canton is 
made known. Should the former refe- 
rence to England, and the late one to 
Calcutta, both approve of the immedi- 
ate adoption of compulsory measures to 
teach the Chinese humility and decorum 
towards foreigners, we shall probably sec 
his excellency here again on his way to 
China, attended by his gallant squadron. 
Sing Citron. Feb. 9. 

Murder of Capt. TayLr.— Tlie Singa- 
jmre Chronicle contains the particulars of 
the murder of Capt. Taylor, of the barque 
DiedereUtay by a Manilla sea-cufinie on 
board, in revenge for a blow. 


iUalaMft* 

The expedition against Naning had not, 
on the 7th February, marched, but waa 
encamped on Baker's plain, in the vici- 
nity of Malacca, awaiting orders to com- 
mence operations. It is said that the pang- 
hooloo, dismayed at the formidable pre- 
parations against him, lias sent to one 
or two residents of Malacca, requesting 
tliem to endeavour to negociate with the 
authorities on his behalf, but the latter 
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will accede to no terms except the un- 
conditional surrender of the panghooloo 
at Malacca, and the delivery of the two 
brass guns. A treaty has been recently 
entered into by Mr. Ibbetson, on the part 
of the Company, and the Queen Kegent of 
llurnbowe, who manages the affairs of 
that country for her son the nuah, who is 
but a lad. The young rajuli, during the 
conference, was at Malacca as a kind of 
hostage. The panghooloo of Nariing 
derived much assistance from liumbowe 
during the late hostilities. 

The force asscnihled for the expedition 
amounts to 2,000 men. The panghooloo, 
it is said, has no less than 10,000 men 
collected from all parts of the Peninsula. 
It was expected that the service would 
be tedious and harassing. TJie troops, 
however, were in good health and excel- 
lent spirits. 

A curious state-pnper, written in 
Nailing, being a Malay narrative of the 
causes and events of the late expedition, 
put forth on tlio part of the panghooloo, 
has l)cen translated and published at 
Malacca. 

At tlie moment of sending (his sheet to 
press we have received the following 
intelligence from tlie Singapore Chronude of 
April 5:—** We regret to learn by letters 
from Malacca of the vilst ult. that the 
expedition to Nanning has sustained ano- 
ther loss by the death of an olbccr, Lieut. 
Harding, of the 29th regt. M.N.I., who 
was shot through the neck on the day 
previous, whilst leading his men, the 
Light Company of the 29th, to storm a 
stockade at Sundoo, near Kalama. He 
died in the camp on the same night, and 
liis remains were carried to Malacca to be 
interred. We learn also that the coolies 
who are employed in clearing the road to 
Nanning, meet with considerable obstruc - 
tion, the farther they proceed. Several 
skirmishes with the enemy have taken 
place at Kalama, Sundoo, and Alor 
Gaja; and twenty-eight stockades have 
lieen taken already. The troops, how- 
ever, liave experienced a loss of five or 
six sepoys killed, and as^ many more 
dangerously wounded. It is stated also, 
on credible authority, that no less than 
four native chiefs from different parts of 
the peninsula are at Nanning, aiding and 
abetting the panghooloo in his warfare 
against the English ; and that Rajah Alii 
of Rumbowe, our lately-acquired faitf^vl 
ally, who we understand is only son-in-law 
of the ‘ old woman of Rumbowe,’ has 
pledged himself to the panghooloo, that if 
his assistance is required, be will not re- 
fuse it, were he even to devote the five 
hundred dollars lately received from our 
Government to the punghooloo’s cause.” 


((tfiina. 

The H. C.*s cruiser CUve, which was 
reported as preparing for an expedition to 
the eastward, with a (quantity of European 
goods discharged from the Hon. Compa- 
ny’s ship Winchelsea, at Lintin, proceeds, 
wc understand, to liombay immediately, 
and the project has been abandoned. The 
object in this trip (we only echo the popu- 
lar report) was intended as an attempt to 
open a trade at some other port than that 
of Canton. The Rev. Charles Gutslaff 
was to have accompanied the expedition 
in the capacity of interpreter, — an office 
for which he is most admirably calculated, 
from his intimate acquaintance with the 
localities, and his iiiicornmoii knowledge 
of the Chinese language. 

Since writing the above, we understand 
that the Lord Amherst has been chartered 
by the Sidect Committee, for the purpose 
of proceeding on an expedition to the 
eastward, upon the same track as that 
proposed for the Clive, — Canton Gaz, 
Feh. 9. 

The Lord Amherst is on the eve of de- 
parture, and the object of her voyage is 
now declared to be only for the purpose 
of commercial exi>eriment, which, from the 
present temper of the Chinese Govern- 
ment towanls forcignei's, seems to have 
little chance of success. Mr. landsay, of 
the Hon. Company’s factory, we learn, 
is to accompany the expedition. If the 
project is likely to be of service to foreign- 
ers in China, and conduces to a more ami- 
cable understanding with its haughty and 
overbearing government, we shall rejoice 
in its success. 

The Atnhcrst will not be confined to 
the coast of China alone, but is to visit 
Corea and Japan. After the ineffectual 
attempts of the Russian men of war to 
inspire the Japanese with a friendly feel- 
ing towards them, we can scarcely hope 
for success in accomplishing what Kru- 
senstern and others in vain attempted to 
achieve. Those islands, which form the 
northern extremity of the Japanese range, 
and which are not strictly governed by 
tlie laws excluding foreigners from the 
other parts of their country, may possibly 
offer some inducements to a trade in furs, 
which constitute almost the whole of the 
commerce of the natives. — Ibid. Feb, 23. 


isu00(ii* 

Further intelligence lias reached us (in 
addition to tlie particulars given in our 
last vol , p. 204) respecting the war be- 
tween Russia and the tribes of Daghestan, 
which aeems to be studiously concealed 
from Europe. , 
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Daghestan is the country comprised be- 
tween tlie Caspian Sea, the Sambu (or 
Samora), and the Koysu. The higher 
part is inhabited by L^his ; the plaine, 
extending towards the sea, by tlie Koo- 
myks, Jengutays, Karakaytaks, 'and Ta- 
basserans. Soiitli of a chain of mountains 
which traverses the country are the free 
Tabasserans* and beyond them the Aku- 
shas. Hie high alps are the abode of the 
Avars, adjoining Georgia on the west; 
the to%vns of Tarku, Derbend, and Kuba, 
are the chief points occupied by the 
Russians. 

The wild and independent tribes in this 
countiy, impatient of the Russian yoke, 
were incited to revolt by thefonatic, Kasi 
Moollah, or Kasi Mahomet, a native of 
a Lesghi vill^e, and said to be the son of 
a Russian deserter. This man lias ac- 
quired a vast influence over the tribes. 
His original occupation* as a carrier of 
produce, gave him a knowledge of the 
country ; lie was taught to read and write 
by a moollah, and finally embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession, and began to 
preach a crusade against the infidels. 

He began his hostilities in 1830, but 
open war was not declared till 1831, when 
he suddenly attacked Tarku, as mention- 
ed in our last account. The Russians 
were at first forced to retreat, but even- 
tually Kasi Moollah was forced to retire 
to the mountains. In August, however, 
he laid siege to Derbend, which was re- 
lieved by General Kokhanov, just in time 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the 


Moollah, who was again defeated and 
driven to tlie mountains. 

The Cbetchentses, who Inhabit the 
north-east face of the Caucasus, take 
part In this revolt. The Ossetes remain 
faithful to the Russians. 

The war thus lighted up at all points 
on the left of the military line of the Cau* 
casus, has extended to the right, where 
tlie mountaineers commenced their in- 
roads ill February and March last. They 
have passed the Kuban in several places, 
with the intention of destroying tlie Rus- 
sian establishments. They have been, in- 
deed, repelled with loss; but as the 
whole mountain-country, from tlie Cas- 
pian to the Eiixinc, may be said to be in 
a state of insurrection, the Russians must 
bring a large force into the field, which 
disease and the unheulthincss of the cli- 
mate will thin mure quickly than the 
weapons of the natives. 


9u0tralii0ia. 

SWAN RIVER, 

Wk regret to find, from the fVesiern 
AuUnilian (Swan River paper) of January 
7tli, that A suthieii scarcity has occiirre<l at 
tlie colony, and oocasioned great distress. 
Flour and biscuit arc not to be had ; and 
every sort of grain is scarce. At Freo- 
mantle, the greater part of the population 
is in B state of etorvation. Numbers of 
settlers, especially respectable persons, aro 
preparing to leave the colony. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
uou.se of commons, Aug. 6. 

Deccan Vrize-nioney — Mr, Warhurton 
rose to present two petitions, one from 
Sir Lionel Smith, late commander of the 
fourdi division of the army of the Deccan, 
contending that certain booty captured at 
Poonah ought to be distributed amongst 
his division, as the actual captors; the 
other from Sir Thomas Ilislop, com- 
mander-in-cliief of the Deccan army, 
complaining that the system of distribu- 
tion approved of by the trustees is incon- 
sistent witli the law of prize. The hoii. 
member detailed the circumstances at- 
tending, the capture of the booty in 1817 
and 1818. There were two armies en- 
gaged against the Pindarees and Mah- 
lattas; the grand army in the north, 
commanded by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and the South or Deccan army, 
commanded by Sir T. Hislop. The 
northern army 4|ok the field in Septem- 


ber 1817, and broke up in February 1818 ; 
the Deccan army took the field in August 
1818, and remained together till March 
1818. The booty, which had realized 
between j08OO,O(jO and .£900,000, was 
cliiefly taken by the Deccan army under 
Sir T. Hislop. It appeared that, at first, 
Lionl Hastings bad no intention of claiming 
a share of the booty captured as general 
prize, or to dispute the claim of the 
Deccan army to separate prize-money. 
Subsequently^ the Marquis considered 
the two armies a combined army, and, in 
a general order, directed that all prize 
captured after the 20th October 1817 
should be distributed amongst the troops 
in his Majesty’s service, of the three 
presidencies, engaged in the combined 
operations of the campaign under him- 
self. The effect of this order was, tliat 
Lord Hastings would take the flag-eighth 
of the booty captured by both armies. Sir 
Thomas Hislop protested agaipst tliie 
claim, and appealed to the EaaUindia 
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Compaq against Lord Hastings* deci- 
sion. The Company, as all prize belongs 
to the crown, and is distributed as an act 
of grace to the captors, could take no 
cognizance of the question, and referred 
the appellants to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. before whom the question was 
argued ; and in February they pro- 

nounced their decision in a minute, 
which was followed by a warrant under 
the sign manual, dated 23d March, laying 
down the principles of the distribution,* 
namely, that the forces engaged were not 
n combined army, but that the grand 
army in the north and the Deccan army 
were to be considered as independent. 
The warrant, quoting the minute, further 
stated, ** that the most just and equitable 
principle of distribution will be to adhere, 
as nearly as the circumstances of the case 
will admit, to that of actual capture ; and 
although the principle of constructive 
capture must, under certain circumstan- 
ces, in a degree, be admitted, the dispo- 
sition sliould be to limit, rather than to 
extend, that principle.** The warrant 
then stated that, with certain specified 
exceptions, the booty should he granted 
to such divisions of the two armies as 
may respectively have captured the same, 
adding : ** as the commander-in-chief and 
general staff belong to each division, they 
are entitled to participate in the booty 
which may arise from any capture by an^ 
division of the army of the Deccan, until 
the said anny was broken up on the 31sc 
March 1818.** A large part of the booty 
taken in the Deccan, however, was not 
obtained till the army hud been broken 
up; consequently, on the principle of 
distribution adopted by the treasury, a 
large amount was iindis])osed of, and the 
trustees (the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Arbuthiiot) apjdied for fresh instruc- 
tions. After hearing counsel, the Lords 
of the Treasury made a second minute on 
the 16tli January 1826,* directing that 
booty, acquired as the general result of the 
war, and not by the operations of any 
particular army or division, should be 
distributed among all the forces of all the 
presidencies engaged in the combined 
operations of the campaign. Amongst 
the property thus obtained, was a la^ 
sum belonging to the Peishwa, consisting 
of arrears of rent, debts, and monies he 
had left in Poonah in the custody of cer- 
tain bankers, which was not discovered 
by Capt. Robertson, the political agent 
in charge of Foon^li, till July 1818; and 
the minute directed, that unless it could 
be proved that such property ^vas in Poo- 
nah when the place was captured, it must 
be coniiid4red as acquired by the general 
result of the war. Sir Lionel Smith was 
in command of the division which took 

* SeoAtiat, Jtmnut vol. xx. p. 59. 

t See AMkLt, Joura. voLxxi. p. 311. 


Poonah, which division formed part of 
the Deccan army ; and consequently, if 
the property was in Poonah at the time 
of its capture in November 1817, the dis- 
tribution ought to be amon^t the fourth 
division. Sir T. Hislop receiving the flag- 
eighth. Sir Lionel Smith took measures 
to get evidence of the fact, and sent home 
depositions, on oath, of five bankers who 
held the deposits, stating that 8,72,000 
rupees were in their hands at the time of 
the capture of Poonah. Further testi- 
mony from Narroba, tlie Peishwa’s trea- 
surer, Tiot on oath, was forwarded, as to 
the sum of 5,00,000 rupees. The trus- 
tees expressed no opinion as to the sufli. 
ciency of the proof ; but, upon the arri- 
val of Sir Lionel Smith in England, in 
May 1831, he learned, on application to 
the trustees, who referred him to the Lords 
of the Treasury, who referred him to the 
law officers of tlie crown, that the proof> 
was considered insufficient ; the law offi- 
cers being of opinion, that “although 
the evidence is such as to raise consider- 
able doubts whether such may not have 
been the fact, it is not so made out by 
proof, as to authorize a distribution of the 
money to the Dcccan army, on the ground 
of actual capture.** Sir Lionel applied 
to the Treasury for a revision of their de- 
cision, rejecting the evidence, or for time 
to procure fresh evidence ; with which 
application their Lordship sdcclined com- 
pliance. The parties memorialized the 
King in Council ; but in June 1832, an 
intimation was given them by the trea- 
sury, that the booty w^as about to be 
distributed ; and in spite of a second 
appeal to the King in Council, pray- 
ing to he heard on their former petition, 
on the 31st July a warrant passed the sign- 
maiiual, directing the distribution, and on 
the .3d August the scale was published in 
the Gazette, the distribution being order- 
ed to commence on the 7th. The lion, 
member, after commenting at some length 
oil the hardship and injustice of the case, 
moved an address to his Majesty to sus- 
pend the execution of the warrant of July 
31st, so far as related to the claims of Sir 
T. Hislop and Sir L. Smith. 

The Solicitor General observed that the 
hon. member liad omitted to state that 
part of the property in question had been 
claimed by Narroba and by his executors 
after his death, as his (Narroba*s) own 
private property, which question bad not 
been determined till 1830,* and till then 
no distribution could be made. In ordet 
to substantiate the claim of Sir Lionel 
Smith to this money, it ms incumbent 
upon him to prove that it was in Poonah 
at tlie time of its capture, and he (the 
Solicitor OeneraU distinctly recollected 
that CaptKfn Robertson expm«ed hia be- 
lief that it was not there iS that time ; 

* Sm AttaU Jowrn., N. S. vol. IL p. 240. 
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and that it formed nd part of the booty of 
Poonah. Yet Captain Hobertson after- 
wards came forward with testimony in 
favour of Sir Lionel's claim. When he 
recollected the mode of proof originally 
resorted to» and the disregard of oaths by 
many who were examined, he could pay 
little attention to the new evidence of- 
fered, which was notliing more than pa- 
pers sent in by individuals not on oath, 
and which went for nothing. He there- 
fore said, that Sir Lionel Smith had not 
satisfiictorily made out his claim ; and if 
so, was'the money never to be divided ? 
When was the inquiry to end? 

The Chancellor of &e Exchequer was of 
opinion that, as a solemn appeal had 
been made to the King in Council, that 
appeal should be tried before any jdistri- 
bution .of the booty took place. He 
should, therefore, not resist the address 
to the Crown. 

Mr. Hume complained of the harsh and 
tyrannical treatment to which Narroba 
li^ been subjected, and contended that, 
if there was to be another investigation of 
the c^e, it ought to be considered whe- 
ther justice did not demand that the mo- 
ney should be restored to the hens of 
Narroba. 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer said, 
that that case could not be re-opened. 
The Court of Bombay gave a decision 
upon it, which was appealed from to the 
Privy Council, which decided, on the me- 
rits of the case, that the judgment of the 
Bombay Court should be reversed. What 
more could now be done ? 

The address was then agreed to. 

jiugust 10/A. 

Case of Naproba, — Mr. Hume rose 
to present a "petition from the agent 
of die representatives of Narroba Goviiid 
Outia, late of Poonah, deceased, respect- 
ing the mf)iiey taken there, and now 
under dispute. The lion, member de- 
tailed the circumstances connected with 
the capture of Fooiiah, and tlie faking of 
the treasure in question, and maintained 
that the property was unjustly taken from 
Narroba; that it was his pri>'ate pro- 
perty, and that the secure possession of it 
was guaranteed to him, under the am- 
nesty granted by Mr. Elphinstone. 

The Solicitor General abstained from 
offering any opinion on tlie subject; 
which, however, having been twice before 
the iSivy Council, must now be con- 
sidered as finally decided, for as the law 
now atemd there wag no opening for a 
fresh adjudication. 

Mr. C. Grant agreed with the Solici- 
dtor General, that the proceeding, after 
the decision of the Privy Council, must 
be considered as closed. He had no ofii- 
cial knowledUe of the facts of the case, 
which occurred befiore he was in his pre- 


sent office. He was bounds however, to 
state, that the two ofiUcers who had been 
referred to (Colonel Robertson and Sir 
Lionel Smith) were men of high charac- 
ter for humanity; and of Mr. Elphin- 
stone's regard for the interests of the 
natives of India, it was superfiuous to 
speak. 

The petition was then brought up, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Parliament was prorogued by the King 
in person, on the Ifith August. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

The scheme of distribution announced 
in the Jsotitlon G(t:scUe of the.qd August, Ut 
commence on the 7th, has been suspended 
by the lords of the treasury, by notice in 
the Gazette of the 7th, in consequence of 
an appeal to the Privy Council on the part 
of Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir Lionel 
Smith, and of the address voted in the 
House of Commons, pending the appeal. 

Printed statements of the cases of Sir 
T. Hislop and Sir L. Smith have been 
circulated. The speech of Mr. Warbnrtoii, 
of which w'e have given a tolerably full 
report, embodies the facts contained in the 
latter, llte statement of Sir T. llislop is 
as follows 

“ The war, in the course of which the 
capture of Poonah was effected, was con- 
ducted by two separate armies; one called 
the jirmy of the Deccafi, under the com. 
mand of Sir 'J'hotnas Hislop; the other 
the Grand Armiff under the com maud of 
the Marquis of Hastings. Tliesc were 
two separate and distinct armies, under 
their respective commanders. in-chief. The 
capture of Poonali was effected by the 4th 
division of the army of the Deccan alone. 
But, according to the scheme on which the 
lords of the Treasury now threaten to 
distribute the money captured in Poonah, 
not only is the whole of the grand army 
to be admitted to share in this capture, 
although no part of that army ever fired a 
shot in these operations, or within hun- 
dreds of miles of them, but the com- 
maiider-in -chief of that army is to take 
the whole oiic-cighth part of tlie booty, to 
the entire exclusion of Sir Thomas Hislop, 
the commander.in-cliicf of the army of 
the Deccan, to whom the scheme, in dg/ii- 
ance of all irrecedent and all hU rights^ 
allots only the share of an inferior officer, 
although he was as much and as absolutely 
commander.in-chief of the army of the 
Deccan os the Marquis of Hastings was 
commander -in-chief of the grand army ; 
and the Marquis of Hastings was no 
more commander-in-chief of the Deccan 
army than Sir Thomas Hislop was com- 
mander-in-chief of the grand army. 

** Tlie existence of these two armies as 
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separate armtcs^ under distinct com- 
manders-in-ebiefy is fully recognised by 
die royal warrants; but in defiance of 
that, and in contradiction of the fact, the 
scheme of dhitribution mentions die two 
armies as one combined army under one 
com mandcr-in -chief. 'Flic existence of a 
combined army is a mere fiction. There 
was never any combination, nor any one 
commander-in-chief of both armies. 

Independently, therefore, of the riglits 
of Sir Jj. Smith aiid the 4th division, on 
the facts above stated, as actual captors. 
Sir Thomas Hislop claims to share 
equally, as commander-in-chief of the 
Deccan army, with the Marquis of 
Hastings, as coramander-iii-chlef of the 
grand army. He has presented memo- 
rials to the Lords of the Treasury asserting 
that right, and he claims to be lieard in 
support of it. But his claim is, up to Ibis 
hour, disallowed, without even allowing 
him to be heard by counsel upon the 
subject. 

This short outline of the facts will 
shew, that the claims as to the^e parts of 
the booty have not received that degree of 
consideration which is necessary to give 
effect to the bounty of the crown, in the 
way which the crown has directed, and 
which is sanctioned by uniform usage in 
such cases.'* 

An appeal has been made to the public, 
on the part of Lord Hastings and the 
grand army, calling upon it to suspend its 
judgment till a statement of facts is laid 
before It, and alleging as follows : 

“ That the late Marquis of Hastings 
was appointed, not only commaiider-in> 
chief at Fort William, but commander-in- 
chief of all the forces. King's or Com- 
pany's, in India ; and that the command- 
ers-iii-cliief respectively of Madras and 
Bombay were under bis orders. 

‘‘ That bis Lordship planned the whole 
of the milihiry operations which led to the 
conquest of the several native states 
opposed to the British power, and that 
during the progress of those operations, he 
directly interfered in many of the details. 

** That tlie divisions of the grand army 
were in co-operation with the divisions of 
the Deccan — the camps of some so close, 
that visits passed between the officers ; that 
Colonel Adams, with one division of the 
grand army, was specially subject to the 
orders of Sir T. Hislop ; and General 
Marshall with another, acting in the very 
heart of Mai wa, the chief seat of hostilities, 
and General Brown's attack on Jawud was 
heard by Sir John Malcolm, who actually 
moved to his support, though stopp:*d cy 
General Brown's success. All these facts 
have been proved in evidence, after delibe- 
rate discusdons. 

*' In regard to Sir Lionel Smith's claim 
for certain money said to have been in 
Pobnali, which same money is also 
Adod, Jour, N. S. Vol. 9. No.SS. 
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claimed by Colonel Protlier, as having 
been ill Ryeghur when captured l>y him, 
the lords of the treasury, the trustees, 
and the law officers of the crown, have 
never liceu able to convince theinselves 
of the existence of any jiroof at all suffi- 
cient to destroy the claims of the whole 
army." 

According to the scale of distribution 
puhlislied in the GuzaUct the share of 
the Cominander-in-cliief is jt*30,987 6.v. 
\il , ; tliat of a Lieutenant-general .£1,370 
3;[d; that of a private 13.v. 

BOARD or CONTROL. 

The Right Hon. Holt jVIackonzic, for- 
merly secretary to the government at Cal- 
cutta, has been appointed a inemher of the 
Intlia Board by the present ministers, hut 
without salary . — lidinhurgk Paper, 

kino’s levees. 

The following were presented to his 
Majesty : — 

Aiiffust l.*!. 

The Rev. Wni. K. Flctclicr, chapLiin to the 
lion. E. I. Company, on his ai>pointnicnt. 

Major Wcthorall, of the Royal Rogt., to present 
an hlstorir.'il iircount of the Royal Rej’iment. 

Capt. Fluwcrti Williams, cm his return to India. 

Auffust 24. 

('apt. Schomherg (late iTommodore), on his re- 
turn from tlie ('ape of Good Hope. 

Maj. Gen. Nicolay, on his appointment to the 
government of Mauritius. 

Lieut. llol>c, assistant military secretary at Mau- 
ritius. 


PROMOTIONS AND CIIANOKS 
IN Ills MAJESTY'S FORCES 

(SEHVINU IN THE EAST.) 

2d Font (.It llomlwy). Ens. Fnancis Smitli, from 
78th regt., to 1>e lieiit. by purcli., v. Graham (27 
July .*12) ; l.ieut. T. U. Auidjo, from li.p. unat- 
tached, to be lieut., v. Arch, ('ampbcll, who cxch. 
(3 Aug.) 

Vtth Foot (at Rom bay', fdcut. E. W. Young, 
from 33d Regt., to bu lieut., v. Maude, who exch. 
(27 July 32). * 

13f/i Foot (in Rong.'il). J. W. Forbes to be ens. by 
purcli., V. Gisborne whose app. has not taken 
place (PAug. .12): Ens. Geo. Newton, from 'Uth 
F., to be lieut. by purch., v. Campbell who retires 
(17 do.) 

2n/A Fttot (at Dombay). Ens. A. C. D. Bentley, 
from .')bth F., to be lieut., v. Kennedy cashier^ 
by sentence of a general court-martial (17 Aug. 
32) ; Lieut. G. R. Langley, fromh.p. Royal West 
India Rangers, to be lieut., v. Bentley app. to 
.5<»th Regt. (24 do.) 

31st Fitot (in Bengal). Ens. J. O. Munton, from 
3.3:1 F., to be lieut., v. Bower, prom, in 48th F. 
(17 Aug. 32) ; Lieut. G. C. Marshall to be capt. by 
purch., V, L'Estrange, who retires (24 Aug.) ; 
Ens. Wm. Fortune t*> be lieut. by purch., v. Mar- 
sh.’ill (24 do.): Lieut. A. M. 1. Duruford', from h.{f. 
(loth Regt., to be lieut. by purch., v. Munton 
app. to.3:kl Regt. (23 do.); W'm. Maule to be ens. 
by purch., v. Fortune (24 do.) 

48(/< Font (at Madr:is). Lieut. G. J. Bower, 
from 31st F., to be capt., v. Lindesay dec. (17 
Aug. .32). 

Mth Foot Cat Madras). Ens. D. Macdonald to 
be lieut., v. Wright dec. (2 Jan. 32) : (.'adet Wm. 
Taylor to lie ens., v. Macdonald (17 Aug.) 

Cliff Foot (in Ceylon). Brev. Col. Edward Dar- 
ley, from h.p. unattached, to be capt., v. Geo, 
(jnichester, who exch. rec. dif. (24 Aug. 32). 

78f/» Foot (in Ceylon). J. W. Collins to be ens. 
by purch., v. Smith prom, in 2d regt. (27 July .32). 

87^/i Foot r Mauritius). LieuU Kdin. (^ox to 
be capt. by purch., v, Ramsay, who retires; 2d- 
Lleut. Lord John Chichester to, be Ist-lieut, by 

(O) 
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yiurch.j v. Coxt and 2d4ieut C. U. Fitaroy VIgon« 
ftora Ceyl. Ilegt.. to be 2d-Ueut.« v. Lord John 
Chichester (all 10 Aug. 32). 

Ojflon Rcgt, Lieut. S. S. Lynch, from h.p. un- 
attached, to be lieut., v. R. G. Davidson, who 
cxch. (3 Aug. .32) ; Trevor Chute to be 2d- lieut. 
by purch., v. Vigors app. to 87th Regt. (10 do.) 


Tapley, for Madrast ^rom Deal.-4{6. 
I/pTon Castle t DuggoOf for Bombay and Ceylon; 
FJeanoTt McTuggart, for .Bombay; H. C. Ch. S. 
€ieorglnna» Clement, for Bengal; La Bale AlU^ 
ancft Arkcoll, for Cape and Madras; and Willlatn 
ThoMpsoUt Stewart, for Cape and Mauritius ; all 
from Portsmouth. 


n The 21st Regiment has been ordered to proceed 
to New South Wales by detachments, as guards 
over convicts. 

The 3flth and G3d Regiments are orderctl from 
New South Wales to Madras. 

Tlie 4<ith and 4Hth Regiments are ordered from 
Madras to England. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrivals. 

Ji’LY 201 Conatitututnt Lucas, from Cape of 
Good Hope loth May; at Gravesend. — AmiUSTo. 
Mary Ann, Jacks, from V.IJ. Land 2HtIi Feb., and 
Cape 2()th May ; at Plymouth. — 5. JulUiua, Tar- 
butt, fn>in Bengal 2(ith Fel>., and Madras loth 
March: oft* Portsmouth. — H. Sam*//, Kemp, .from 
N. 8. Wales 1st March, and Bahia 2:id May ; Mar- 
garet, Biddle, from Mauritius 20th March, and 
1 'ape 24th April: BarUtra, Dunn, from Caiic; 
and li.C.S. WiHrhetsea, Burt, from China 2d 
March: all at Deal.— fi. Test, Leybourn, from 
Mauritius 11th April ; off Falmouth. — ii, Extuouth, 
Warren, from Bengal Ifith March; ott’ the Wight. 
— 7. Etiznhet/i, Hill, fVoiii Mauritius 18th April; 
off Margate. — 7- Saxon t Petrie, from Ben- 

gal A'ith March ; at Liverpcud.— «. Jane. Baigrie, 
from N. S. Wales 5th March ; at Gravcseiul — 8. 
Ih'hiresut Charlotte, McKean, from Bengal IHth 
March ; and Columbia, Kirkwood, from Bombay 
10th March; both at Livcr|)ool — 11. Charles Kerr, 
Brodie, from Bombay, CeyUm.'id March, and Cai>e 
lith May; at Graveseml.--12. 11. C. S. Mangles, 
Carr, from China 10th Dec., and Queliec 17th 
July ; and Z.rJr/s, Sunirnersou, from N. S. Wales 
4th March ; both at Deal. — 12. Mary, Merchant, 
iVom Mauritius 17th Aiiril ; at Leith.— 1.3. Theoda. 
eUt, Tuild, from Bombay 7th March : at Graves- 
end.— 10. Integrity, Ord, from N. S. Wales 14th 
March ; off Margate. — 19. Aurigfi, Chalmers, from 
V. D. Land 16th April; at Gravesend.- 10. Caro^ 
line, Parker, from N.S. Wales 12th April ; at Deal. 
—23. Herculean, Battersby, from Bengal 3d April ; 
at Liverpool.— 26. Calcutta, Bowman, from Bom- 
bay 2Uth April; at Cowes (for Stockholm). — 27. 
StrnthfieMsay, Harrison, from N. S. Wales and 
Bahia: at Deal.— 27. Dryade, Heard, from N.S. 
Wales; at Deal.— 28. Iceni, Lucy, from Siuga- 
pore loth April ; at Gravesend. 


Departures, 

July 26. Bland, Callan, for Bengal: from 
Liverpool.— 27. Aunandale, Fergiissoii, for Bom- 
bay: from Liverpool.- 28. Clorinda, Steele, for 
Mauritius ; and Fanny, Currie, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; Injth from Deal. — 29. Sophia, 
Thornhill, for Cape and Bengal ; Susannah, Wal- 
ker, for Cape ; Varmetia, Gilbert, for N. .8. Wales 
(with convicts): and Marlborough, Middleton, for 
Mauritius; all from Deal.— ;i8C Malcolm, Eyles, 
for Bengal ; Rmeruld, Melville, for Cape ; anil 
Leelie, Hogg, for ditto; all from Deal. — ^3n. Jones, 
Roper, for Batavia; from Cowes.— August 2. 
Stirling Castle, Fraser, for Bombay; from Green- 
ock- — 4. Sir Edward Paget, Pollock, for Bombay; 
from DeaL — 5. Pritu^e Ocoree, Adams, for Boiii- 
hav; and Durket^field, Uiiulell, for V. D. Land 
and N. S. Wales ; TOth from Deal.— 7. Clyde, Ire- 
land, for Cape and N. S. W'ales; from Liverpool. 
— i H.C. Ch. Ships Lord Amherst, Hicks, and 
Beneottlen. Tullis, Imth for Bengal ; from Deal — 
8 . Lady Nugent, Pcrcival, for Cai^e and Bombay : 
ftom Portsmouth. — 8. Helen Mar, Benson, tor 
V. D, Laud ; from Deal. — 9. Ot:enn Quec7i, Jame- 
son, for Mauritius; from Deal.— lo. Boxliurgh 
€itst1e, Denny, for Bengal; from Portsmouth. — 
10. John Hayes, Worthington, for Bengal ; from 
Greenock.— 12. James Pattixon, Bolton, for Cape 
and Bengal ; and York, Spmtlcy, for V. D. Land 
fwith convi^s) : both from I'ortsmouth. — 1.3. Pa- 
lambam, W'illis, forV.D. Land and N. S. Wales; 
from Deal. — 17. H.C. Ch. S. Ann and Amelia, 
Compton, for Bengal: frf>m Portsmouth.— 20. 
Lord William BenHnek, Hutchison, for Madras 
and Bengal : from Portsmouth.- 20. Rosslyn Cas- 
tle, Richards, for N. S. Wales (with convicts); 
from Deal, vl4 Dublin.— 21. Royal William, Carr, 
fbr Mauritius; ftwn LlveriiooL— 22. Latus, Wil- 
Bon. for Bengal ; from Greenock.— 24. Guardian, 
Sinclair, for^. S. Wales ; from Deal.-25. Bal- 
tie, Katelock, for ManUla; from LivcriK>oU— 26. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Columbia, from Bombay : the Rev. A. Goode 
and lady ; Mr. Webb, civil service ; Mrs. Cogan ; 
Mrs. llenderson; two Misses Henderson; Mis. 
Ramsay and two children ; Dr. Roukc ; Lieut. 
Shlpwith : Ens. Nevett 1 Mr. Robert MansHcld ; 
Miss M. Willoughby; Capf. John Louard. (Mr, 
U. Allsopp was left at St. Helene). 

PerH.C.S. iMrkins, from China: Mr. Hollings- 
worth. — From .St. Helena: Mr. Magnus. 

Per Kmmaith, frou; Bengal: kfrs. Mack and 
servant ; l.leut. G. C. Armstrong, Mrs. Armstrong, 
and servant ; Lieut. H. llickiiiaii ; J.ieut. Lynch ; 
Capt. 11. Fcndall; Mr. Chas. Comineline; Lieut. 
A. Whkttell ; Mrs. Whittell ; Dr. Boyle; Dr. D. 
Boyter; Lieut. L. W. Gibson; Mr. W. Whittaker; 
Mr. Chas. Groves; Mr. D. hioaton; Mr. Evan 
Campbell ; flve children ; two servants. 

Per Surrey, from New South Wales : Four stoer- 
passengers.— From Bahia: the Marquis of 
Tanbaice, the Marchioness of ditto, and family. 

Per Charles Kerr, from Caiie of Good Hoi>c ; 
11. T. Travers, F.sq., B.C.K. ; two scTV.*ints. 

Per Juliana, from Bengal: Mrs. Graham; Mrs. 
Douglas; Mrs. Wright; Mrs. Wight: Major 
Graham, Bengal artillery ; Capt. Douglas; Capt. 
Wright: Capt. >Vighi; Capt. Heyman ; Mr. lio- 
bins; Mr. Dailey, civil servant ; 20 children. 

PtyrJane, from New South Wales: Dr. Bimic, 
R.N. ; Mr. C. Roach; Mr. H. J. Holden; Mrs. 
Holden and three children. 

Per Lotus, from New South Wales ; Mr. W. 
Wills; Mr. Steel ; Mr. Thomiison: Mr.Seflbrs. 

Per Aurifta, from Van Diemen’s Land: Dr. 
Roberts, ll.N. ; T. W. Boyes, Eso. ; Mrs. Briggs ; 
Mr. Chalmers ; Mrs. Robinson aud two children ; 
Mr. Butler; Mr. Hooper. 

Per Hercitlenn, from Bengal: Capt. Thompson. 
Per Strathfieldmy,jTovn New South Wales: Hr. 
Ross, R.N. ; Lieut. Holman, II. N., the blind 
traveller; Cant. Kaumeraz, il.M.S. Zebras D. A. 
Com. Ger. Wilsonf Mrs. Wilson and two chil- 
dren; Capt Sturt, 8!)th Regt.; Mrs. Martlndale, 
relict of Dr. Martllidale, H.M. 17th Regt.; 132 
invalids ; 4 seamen. 

ExpcctCfL 

Per Ganges, from Bengal : Mrs. Nisbett; Mrs. 
Gordon ; Mrs. Vos anit child ; Major (}firdon ; 
Capt. Smyth; Capt. Irvine; Lieut. McNair; 
Lieut. Todd; Rev. Mr. Christie; Mr. Fislier S 
18 c!;aitcr-|iarty passengers. 


PASSENGBItS TO IKDPA. 

Per Sir Edward Paget, for Bombay: Lieut. 
Candvand lady; Mr. and Mrs. Cooper and fa- 
mily ; Lieut. Bennett ; two servants. 

Roxburgh Castle, for Bengal : Sir B. Mal- 
kin and family ; Major Hardy ; Mr. Brougham ; 
Major Lloyd and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Earle ; 
Miss Berry; Mr. Pillar ; Mr. Grant: Mr. Tul- 
lf>ch ; Mr. Carr and two chiltlren ; two Misses Gil- 
more; Miss Grde; Miss Todd; Lieut Macrca 
and lady; Mr. Conneron; Mrs. Bechain, Mrs. 
Wiilker, and a female servant. 

Per Uiiton Castle, f*ir Bombay : Capt. and Mrs. 
Law; Lieut, and Mrs. Mayor; Cant. Kennett; 
Lieut. C. Clarke; l.icut. Ennis; Dr. Hulton; 
Misses Le Moir, Hawkins, and Shakespear ; Mas- 
ter Law ; seven charter-party passengers. 

Per Lady Nugent, for Bomlmy: Mr. Carey; 
Mr. King; Mr. Phillips; Mr. Morgan, &c. 

Per Uencooleu, for Bengal: Capt. Denham; 
Mr. Clark. 

Per James Puttison, for Bengal : Lieut. Fraser; 
Dr. Murray ; Mr. and Mrs. Stocauetor and child. 

Per Ann and Atnelia, for Bengal : Capt. Thomp- 
son : Dr. Mellis ; Mr. Robertson, cadet ; Miss 
Davidson ; Miss Short ; Mr. Pittar ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Shephard. 

Per Zenobia, for Bengal : Capt. Marshall : Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutherland; Miss West ; Miss Turner; 
Mr. D. Gordon ; Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd; Lieut. 
Buttley I Mr. 1. H. Farmer; Messis. Wm. and Joo. 
Gnmt ; Mr. Heed ; Mr. Beataon. 

Per H. C. Ch, S, Georgiana, far Beheal: Dr. 
and Mrs. Campbell ; Capt. and Mrs. Wollaoe; 
Miss Mooisom^^Miss McLean; Copt. Dowell; 


Capt. Knox; 
Assist. Surgeon. 


Gardner, aidec; Mr. Cox, 
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Home InteUif*encc» 


. births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 

BIHTHS. 

' July lii. At sea, on lioard the ship Juliatuit on 
the pasBARe from India, the laciy of Capt. Gcorce 
WriRht, of tlio 4!lth ItoRt. Madras N.I., fif a son. 

The lady of Lieut. Col. the lion. Leicester 

F. Stanhope, of a daughter. 

20. At Kensington, the lady of Alfred Tomlins, 
Ksq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a 
son. 

AufC‘ 2. At Ross, county Wexford, the ladv of 
Lieut. CoL. Garaway, of the lion. K. I. Coinptoy’s 
service, of a son. 

1!>. Ac 7f Portland-placc, the lady of Sir Henry 
Willnck, of a son. 

Lutel.v. At Boulogne-svir-Mcr, the lady of Ma- 
jor Oslxirn, East-lndia Company’s service, of a 
daughter. 

MAKR1AGF.S. 

July 22. At Coldstream, David James Staig 
Thorburn, I^lsq., M.l)., of the Hon. Kast-fndia 
Company’s service, t<» Louisa ’rhorii Sinet, only 
<laughtcrof J. F. Smet, Plymouth. 

24. At Dover, Major John Campbell, Deng.'il 
army, to Emily, relict of the late Lieut. C. JL 
Leicester, and daughter of the late William Ley- 
ccster, Esci., Bengal civil service. 

— At Poole, W. Collins, Esii., of the Hon. E. 
1. Company’s service, to Louisa, only daughter of 
the late T. Adey, Esq., of that town. 

— At Hampstead, MiddlescN, Hich Quinn SIec< 
man. Esq., only son of the late (Japt. R. Slecman, 
»)f Whitcliurch, Devonshire, to Anne, only 
daughter of the late <"ulonel Evans, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s service, and nicce to Col. Dc 
Lacy Evans, M.P. 

27 . At (Chapel, Major P. Barclay, late of the 
Nth Regt. M.adriLs N. I., to Marjory (!lciland, 
daughter of the late Kobert .-\rnott. Esq., of 
Chapel. 

Auff, 1. At Poncgocs, Montgomeryshire, the 
Rev. Wm. K. Fletcher, M.A., chaplain to the 
Hon. E. I. Company, to Miss Jewsbury. 

— John Walter Kyan, Esq., youngest son of 
the late General Francis Kyan, of the Hon. E. I. 
Comnany’s service, to Mary, only daughter of the 
late John Murphy, Esq., long resident at Ghent. 

7. At St. George's, flanover-squarc, Alex.andcr 

G. Van Honirigh, Esq., of the »5th llegiment, 
third son of P. Van Iloinrigh, Esq., late M.P. and 
recorder for Drogheda, to Maria, youngest daugh- 
i.er of the late Colonel James Smith, of the Hon. 
Eiist-lndia Company’s service. 

P. At St. Jameses, Westminster, Lieut. CoL 
Elliott, Hon. E. 1. Company's service, of Barley 
House, Plymouth, to Catherine Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Andrew Tracey, Esq., of 
Gascoync-)ilace, Plymoutii. 

— At Gillingham, H. W. (’oultnian. Esq., 2nth 
Regt., to Louisa, only daughter of the lute Mi\jor 
John Stuart .Schnell, of the Bengal army. 

11. Harris Prendergast, Esq., of Liiicoln’s-inn, 
})arristcr-at-law, eldest son 01 Col. Jeffery Pren- 
dergast, military auditor general at Madras, to 
Hannah Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
Rev. Thus. Fry, rector of Emlierton, Bucks. 

15. At Southampton, Beauchamp, third son of 
the late I.ord Charles Bccwchamp Kerr, grandson 
of the late Marquis of J^othian, and capt. of the 
.1.5111 Regt., to Caroline Eliza, youngest daughter 
of the late James Irwin, Esq., of the Hon. £.1. 
Company’s civil service. 

— At St. Mary's, Bryanstone-square, Capt. Car- 
penter of the Madras army, to Eliza Margaret, 
fifth daughter of the laic K. F. Mackenzie, Esq., 
of Montagu-strect, Portman-square. 

1(). At Cheltenham, Henry Bold, youngest son 
of the late Joshua Williams, Esq., of Perridge 
House, in the county of Devon, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Hodson, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company's service. 

21. At Pilton Church, William Clerk, Esq., of 
the Bombay civil service, to Marla, third daugh- 
ter of the late Mi^or Thomas Clerk, of West- 
tiolme House, in the county of Somerset. 

>- At Dublin, Major Harrison, of the Hon. E. 
I. Company's Madras Horse Artillery, to Mari- 
anne, eldest daughter* of Abraliam Colles, Esq. 
M.D., of Stepheirs Green. • 

iMtely* At Caherciveen, county Kerry, Mr. 
John Roche to Miss Mary Ann O'Cfonncll, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Jeiftey O'Connell, and niece to 
Capt. Ross, of the Hod. E. 1. Company's service. 


DEATHS. 


May 11. On his passage in the Hoynl Sajeou» from 
Calcutta to England, Lieut. Fagan, of the lion. 
E. I. Company's service. 

June 21. At the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, of spasmodic cholera, Niiiian Bruce, Esq., 
A.M., for upwards of twenty ye^irs surgeon of that 
cstahlishmeiit. Mr. Bruce formerly served in the 
UHth regt. of Foot in the West Irulies, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in India. Of laic years he made 
tlic oriental languages his study, and was a profi- 
cient in the Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit lan- 


guages. 

25. At Leigh, Fromo, .Somersetshire, George 
Sargeant, Esq., culunclon the Bengal cstablisli- 
ment. 

July 2. At Ballinrohc, of cholera, aged 2(1, 
Assist. .Siirg. G. R. Watson, i’iSd Regt. 

lit In London, of spasmodic chi >k;M, In his 21st 
year, Arthur Lumley Davids, Esq., member of 
tiie Asiatic Society or Paris, iVc. lie was author 
of ** A Grammar of tlie Tuikish Language.” 

22. At Piedmont House, near Girvan, Archi- 
bald, youngest son of Dr. A. Young, of the Hun. 
E. 1 Oomnauy’s service. 

2 : 1 . At Camberwell, John Allen Montgomery, 
Esq., aged 4!), formerly of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s service in theikh regt. N.I. 

25. At Pllic, P'ife, Mr. James M’Phcrson, late of 
Calcutta, East-Indies. 

2f). At i*ark Crescent, Harriet, wife of the lion. 
J. T. Leslie Melville. 

2!t. At Dundee, of cholera, after a few hours of 
severe sufTeriiig, I^ieut. Col. William Forrest, of 
the Hon. P'ast-lndia Company’s service, and for 
many years inspector of military stores. 

— -\gCHl 21, Sophia, wife of Alfred Tomlins, 
Esq., of the ll.C. sliip Kdinbur/rh. 

.'Ml. In Queen’s-row, Pentonville, Capt. Francis 
.Smith Wiggins, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service, aged 44. I'he deceased cut his throat in a 
state of tein)M>rary insanity. 

Auff. 3. At Bumfoot, in Dumfriesshire, Miss 
Wilhclmina Malcolm, in her With year. 

5. At Dulwich, William Raincock, Esq., of the 
Easl-lndia House, in tlie (ifJth year of his age. 

(>. At llcfidon, MiddLsex, in his 2Uth year, of 
brain fever, Mr. .iaines Pearson, youngest son of 
the late Cant. Pearson, of the tlon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s naval service. 

!). Frances Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Beiij. Bailey, late missionary in India, and now of 
Dewsbury. 

13. At i'orlsmouth, Lieut. Col. Thos. Fethcr- 
stoiie. of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, Ben- 
gal establishment, aged 7B. 

— At Mid-CaUlcr, (Jeorge Mastic, Esq., for 
merly of the Island of .St. Helena. 

1.5. At Upper Tuise-hill, Charles Whitchill, 
P^sq., aged (17, after a residence of 40 years at 
Bombay, in the East-riulies, whence he nad hut 
recently returned. 

— At Southfield, Roliert Colquhoun, Esq., of 
the 5th Regt. Bombay N.I. 

!/• In the 7»th year of age, at his house in Port- 
land-place. Samuel Peach, Esq., of Idlecote, 
Warwickshire, and formerly of the East- India 
Company’s service in China ; where he was highly 
respected for his talents and int^rity both by the 
Chinese and foreign residents. The siinplicity of 
his manners, the warmth and sincerity of his 
friendship, and his natural love of justice and 
honour, secured to him the esteem of his family 
and friends, by whom his name will ever he 
cherished with feelings of affectloii And resirect* 
Those who enjoyed his familiar intercourse, and 
the treasures of nis superior and well-stored mind, 
were ardently attache to him; deeply as they 
lament his loss, they derive chnsolation from the 
hope, that the firmness of his faith, the rectitude 
of his principles, and the exemplary patience, 
Iminility, and resignation with which, under pri> 
traded suflbrings, ne contemplated his wproach- 
ing dissolution, may, through our Saviours merits, 
meet with that reward which he has prombed 
to the good and imre in heart.— (From a Cbrres- 


tmndimt). _ . ^ ^ 

19. At Ramsgate, Mbs Japet Ross. sistCT to 
Capt. Daniel Ross, marine surveyor-general, In- 
dia 

21. At Plymouth, Capt. BUgh, Eost-India 

^^*Inll*e5flfordStreet, after a long Mid tedknis 
illness. Lady Lowe, wlfeof Lkut. Gen. hlr Hudson 


Lowe. 



5^ PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Sept. 

N.B. The httera l\C, denote prime coat, or manu/ricturera' pi ices g A, advance (per cent.) on the same g 
D,diacowte (per cent,) on the aame» — The bazar maund la equal to {i2V). 803. fldra., and liA) bazar 
maunds equal to fkictory maunda. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees li. mds, produce 5 to H per cent, more 

than when stdd by Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to fiOolb. The Surat Candy is equal 

to 746^ lb. The Pccul is equal to 133^ !b. The Corge ts 80 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, April 12 , 1 K 32 . 


Anchors . . . : Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Bottles loo 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing, 16-40 ..F.md. 

Bi-asicrs’, 40-180 do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 

Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

Nails, ns.soTt do. 

— Peru Slab l't.Rs. do. 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 

i'ottons, chintz 

Muslins, assort 

yam 16 to 130 inor. 

do., 130 to 162 do. 

C’ut Icry 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 
16 0 Cd>y no 0 

10 0 — 11 0 

0 0 

3H 12 — 40 0 

40 0 — 42 O 

.35 4 — 35 II 

35 12 — .37 6 

34 0 — ;ki 0 

.10 H — .30 12 

38 0 — 39 0 

1 8 — 1 10 

^see rein .irks. 

0 5\ — 0 m 
0 7 — 08 

25 n. 

P. C. — 35 1). 

P. C. — 

, P. c:. — 30 D. 


Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 4^45 

^ fiat do. 4 4 — 4 12 

English, sq do. 2 2 — 2 6 

flat do. 2 6 2 14 

Bolt do. 2 6 — 2 14 

Sheet do. 3 8 — 40 

Nails cwc. 8 0 — 15 0 

Hoops F.md, 3 0 — 3 6 

Kentledge cwt. 10—11 

Lead, Pig F.iiui. 4 12 — 5 5 

Sheet do. 5 7 — 5 14 

Millinery 40 D. 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter .Ct.Rs. F. md. 

Stationery 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

Swedish do. 

Till Plates Sa.Rs. Ik)X 

Wixdlens, Broad cloth, fine • - yd. 


MADRAS, March 7 , 18 :J 2 . 


Hs. Rs. 

Bottles 100 10 12 

Copper, Sheathing candy 31H» — 335 

— Cakes do. 265 — 27*) 

— Old do, 250 — 260 I 

— < Nails, assort. do. 210 — 220 

Cottons, (Jhintz 20A. — 25 A. 

Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 20 A. 

Longcloth lOA. — 20 A. 

Cutlery, line P.C. — 10 1). 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. — 25 A. 

Hardware 15D. — 20 D. 

Hosiery 15x\. •— 20 A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 35 — 42 

English sq do. 21 — 23 

— — Flat and bolt. do. 21 — 23 


Iron Hoops .candy 

Nails do. 

I.ead, Pig do. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent 

Spelter candy 

Stationery 

Steel, English. cand 

.Swctlish dot 

Tinplates box 


5 5 — 

S 7 

13 0 — 

P. c. 

7 8 — 

7 12 

9 6 — 

9 8 

16 0 — 

17 0 

2 4 — 

2 12 

14 — 

1 10 

0 9 — 

1 8 


Rs. 

21 @ 

23 

40 — 


42 — 

48 

, 15 — 

15 A. 

, 10 — 

15 A. 

f 32 — 

35 

. P.C, — 

5D. 

r 80 — 

87 

105 — 

130 

t 21 — 

22 

. P. C. — 

10 D. 

. P.C. — 

10 D. 

. 15 A. — 

20 A, 


BOMBAY, April 14, 183‘J. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 14 

Bottles, pint doz. ^ 

Coals chald. 18 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . . . -cwt. 65 

■ Thick sheets do. 64 

Ingots do. 56 

Bolts do. 59 

Cottons, Chintz 'j 

Longcloths. I 

—X Muslins " 

•— Other goods 

Yarn, Nn.25 tofiO lb ' 5 

Cutlery, table 26 U. 

Glass and Earthenware 10 D. 

Hardware. P.C. 

Hosiery — ^ hose only 25 A. 


Rs. 1 Rs. Rs. 

22 Iron, Swedish, bar. St. candy 491 0 

— I English, do„ do. 36 — O 

— 2!l Htx>ps cwt. e — 0 

— 00 i Nails do. 14 — 22 

■ Plates do. 7 — 7i 

; Rod for bolts St. candy .32 — o 

do. for nails do. 36 — 45 

. Lead, Pig. cwt. i)\ — 0 

' SheeL..... do. 9—0 

remarks. | Mjiii„cry lOA — 20 A, 

Shot, patent cwt. 11 — 12 

— I : Siiclter do. 7^ — fl 

- Stationery lOD.— 0 

— 20 D. Steel, Swedish ...tub 15 — 0 

;;Tln Plates box 18—0 

!' Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 8 — 10 

i’ coarse 1 — 2 

j' Flannel, fine I 1 


CANTON, March 17, 1832. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons* Chintz, 28 yds piece 41 @ 6 


. Longcloths, 40 yds .'.do. 4—5 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2ll 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 11 — Ijl 

Bandannoes do. 2 — 21 ! 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pccul 32 — 44 I 

Iron, Bar do. 21 — 2l| 

— Rod do. 3 — — 

Lead do. 4.50 — 4.6(»{ 


Drs. Drs. 

.Smalts .peail 20 @ 60 

Steel, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 5 — 6 

'Woollens, Bro^ cloth • • yd. 1.55 — 1.60 

] Camlets pee. 19 — — 

‘ Do. Dutch do. 28 — .18 

Long Ells Dutch do. 7 71 

}Tin, Straits pecul 16 — — 

Tin Plates box 61 — — 



1833 .] 


Price! of European Good* in the Eatl, 

SINGAPORE, April 5, 1833. 


S3 


Dn. Dn. 

Anchors .pecul 11 @ 14 

Bottles lUO 34 — 4 

iJopper Nails and Sheathing .pecul 3(i — 38 

Cuttons,Madapol1ains,2jSyd.1iy 32in. pcs. 24 — 3.4 

Imit. Irish 2fi 36 do. 1-1 — 2 

Loiiccloihs 12 .. 

38 to 40 .. 

do. . .do. . . 

— do. . .do. . . 


■ Prints* 7*6. single velours do. 21 

9*8 .do. 3 


36 do. n 
3<) do. — 

36-37 do. 64 
38-40 do. 74 
44 do. 84 
M do. 10 — 12 iShot* patent 

64 do. 10 — 12 'Si 

60 do. 11 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick* dble.. .corge 7 @ 10 

— — do. do Pulllcat do. N.D. 

Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 40—70 

Hardware, assort N.D. 

|Iron,_Sweilish pecul 64—6 


English do. 34—34 

Nalls do. 6 — 7 

Lead, Pig do. 64—6 

Sheet do. 64—7 


12 iSpelter 


...bag 1 — 
.pecul 44 — 


• ('ainbric, 12 yds. by 42 to 4.'i in., .do. 13 
. Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 ... .do. 2 


— 13 -Steel, Swedish .do. 7 **-* 0 

— 34 ' English do. none. 

— 5 ilWoollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

— 24 Cainblets .do. 74 ~ 0 

— 5 Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. 2 — 2| 


REMARK S. 


Cnlcuttn, April 12, 1A32 — The sales of Piece 
Goods during the week have been rather extensive, 
and prices are considered on the whole better : 
alNiut 4,IMH) pieces of Jaconets have been sold, at 
2-12 to 6-.'} per piece ; Book Muslins, almut 4,Ut)0 
pieces, at 2 to 2-13; Jaconet Lappets. 7(K) pieces 
.at 3-8; Book Lappets, 8(M I pieces, at 2-16; Assort- 
ed Lappets, 2,620 pieces at 2-1 to 2-14; Cambrics, 
1,(NM1 pieces, six-fourth, 12 yards, at 3 and 3 8 per 
piece: B(M)k and Lappet Scarfs, 2,2!‘rJ pieces, at 
1-6 to 1-11 tier piece; Calirocs, 2,0(K) pieces of 24 
yards at 3 6 per yard. For the coarser kind of 
Woollens there has been some demand : of town 
or fine cloths, we have heard of only one small 
sale. The sales of Twist .appear to h.ave been 
iiboiit 230 bales, at 4 ans. 6i pie to 6 ans. per inorah. 
There is also encrea.<ied entjuiry for the lower num- 
bers, say ;i0 to 4.6, also for some of the higher, 120 
and upwards. Thcdciuand for some sorts of Cop- 
per has b en active. In Speller, Iron, or Lead 
there has beiii little doing. 

Mtidrast March 7* 1832. — Europe gcxids, with 
the exception of a few fresh eatables and good 
lirandy, are at our former quotations, without 
much enquiry ; and it is apprehended that the 
expected supplies will not rea^'zc any thing like 
the present prices. Metals without iinproveintmt, 
and prices looking down. 


linmbnj/, April 14, 1832. — Europe Cotton goods 
arc without any material alteration. Cotton Yam 
has liecn in demand, and verylittle now remains 
in the hands of importers. The following sales 
of Piece Goods have been made since our last, viz, 
l,l)U6 pieces Muslins at Rs. 2-8 per piece; GUU ditto 
ditto at .3 do. ; 1,470 pieces Lappets at :i-l per do. ; 
2(N.) pieces coloured Muslins at 7; 160 pieces 9-8 
Cambrics at 4; 1,600 dozen Britannia Handker- 
chiefs at 24 per dos. ; and 600 pieces 9-8 Furniture 
Prints at 7il per piece. 

Cantfmt Feb. 16, 1&32.— The following Is a list 
of the stocks of various articles supposed to beat 
present in our market, — ^inany of them exhibit a 
redundant supply ; in consequence of which no 
improvement in price can be expected ; viz» Cam- 
lets 24 to 26, (NN) pieces; White Cotton goods, 60 to 
70,000 pieces ; Cotton Y’am, 3,600 to 4,000 peculs ; 
Steel, 2,6(K) tubs; Iron, 80,fliN) peculs; Lead, 
70,000 peculs ; and Tin-Plates, 5,000 boxes. The 
Company have lately sold their investment of 
Camlets at 19 dols. per piece.— MarcA 6. The 
Select Committee have sold their late investment 
of Long Cloths, consisting of 26,2tXI pieces at 44 
dols. per piet;c . — March 17* Trade here is univer- 
sally very dull, and a scarcity of money is greatly 
complained of. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, April 12, 1832. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 36 0 Remittable 36 0 Prem. 


4 0 
3 0 
1 

0 2 


Ditto .... 2 do, 

.... Ditto •••• .3 do. 

. . . . Ditto .... 4 do. 

• Ditto 6 do. 


3 0 
2 8 
1 0 
Par 


Prem. 


Disc. 


n A / New 5 per Cent, from \ 

® No. 1 10 2.60 j-**™ 

1 loi 2d, or Middle 6\ . . 

/ •••• 1 

2 12 .3a, or New ditto ••.. 2 4 
0 12 4 per cent. Loan dis. ••14 
Bank Shares— Prem. 6,600 to 6,500* 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private hills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 6 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 12 months* date. — to buy Is. lOd. to 
Is. lU4d— to sell Is. lid. to Is. ll^d. per Sa. Rs. 


Madras, March 8, 1832. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz* 360 
Madras Rs. per a35 Sa. Rs 39 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vi2.1064 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs ; 37 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 360 

Madras Rs. per 33C Sa. Ri. 2 Prom. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 

lOOSa. Rs Par. 

Bengal Five percent. Loan of I8th Aug. 1826. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 33 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of l.'Sth Jan. 1636. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vie. 1064 

Madras Rs. per l(K) Sa. 34 Prem. 

Course of Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months* sight, Is. IKI. perM.Rupec. 
On ditto, at 90 days. Is. 8id. per ditto. 

Bombay, April 14, 1832. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months' sight. Is. lOil. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1054 to 1064 Bom. 

Rs. per UK> Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days* sight, 984 to 99 Bom. Rs. 
per IM) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 142 to 142-4 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. 
Rs. 

6 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 1054 to 112 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1826-26, 1084 to 1084 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 1084 to 1084 per ditto. 


Canton, March 1*1, 1832. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 8 month’s sight, 48. Id. to 4s. 2d. per 
Sp-Dr. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days*, Sa.R8. 204 perlOO Sp. 

Drs.— Private Bills, 206j>er ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 64 per cent. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at 
tlie EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sale 3 September-^Prompt 30 November. 

^ Ten.— Bohea, 2,000.000 Ib.; Ceuwou, Campol, 
Souchong, and Pekoe. 6,n(H»,000 ft. ; Twankay, 
and Hyson Skin, l.UMMKHift.; Hyson, 300 . 000 ft. 
—Total, including Private-Trade H,400,(NX)ft. 


For Sale 11 Sejitember — Prompt 7 December, 

. CompaHp*a , — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods.— 

Carpets. 


^ivore-Tmde.— Longcloths— Sallampores— Blue 
Sallampores— Nankeens— Silk Piece Goods— Dan- 
dannoes— Corahs— Handkerchiefs— Wrought S iiks 
—Crapes— Damasks. 


For Sale 2 Oetober^Prompt 11 January 1033. 
Company's and Lice/iserf.— Indigo. 

For Sale 22 Detdber-^Prompt 0 Fehrttary, 
Company's. — Bengal Raw Silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Jjirkins and Winvhclsea, from 
fVitHM ,* and the Euphrates and Juliamit from 
Jiengal. 

Company's , — ^'fca — Sugar. 

Ih'imte-Trade and IVivi/ege.— Tea— Raw Silk — 
Bambix> Canes — Mats. 








LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 24, 1832. 
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KAST-IKUIA AND CHINA PRODUCl. 

£. S. d. 

BArllla • -cwt. 

Cotice. Java 

— Cherlbon 

— Sumatra and (X>ykm • • 

Uourbon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb 

— - Madras 

Bengal 

— Uourlion 0 

Drugs A for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Kpatica cwt. 0 10 0 — 

Anniseeds, Star 3 10 0 

Borax, 11 efinetl- 4 0 0 — 

Unrefined 3 10 0 

(.'ainphlrc, in tub 10 0 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* -lb 0 3 1) — 

Ceylon 0 1 10 — 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 10 0 — 

— — Llgnea 

('astorOil Ib 

('hina Boot cwt. 

Culicbs 

Dragon’s Bltiod, ord 

(fUtn Ammoniac, drop . . 0 0 0 ~ 

Arabic 2 5 0 — 

Assafcctida 1 lo 0 — 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . S 10 0 — 

Animi 3 0 0 — 

— - Gaiiibogium (i 0 0 — 

— - Myrrh 4 0 0 — 

Ollbanum 1 liS 0 — 

Kino 10 0 0 — 

I.ac Lake lb 0 0 4 — 

— — Dye 0 2 O — 

.Shell cwt. 4 0 0 — 

.Stick 1 10 t) — 

Musk, China o*. 15 0 — 

Nux Vomica cwt. 1 0 0 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 0 « 

(Cinnamon 0 0 0 — 

— Cocoa>nut 0 2 3 — 

— Cajaiiuta 0 0 U — 

— Mace 0 0 3 

— Nutmegs 0 0 10 — 

Oplitm - none 

Rliubarb 0 1 10 — 

.Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 

.Senna lb 0 0 6 — 

Turmeric, Java ••• cwt. 0 13 0 — 

— Bengal 0 0 0 — 

China 0 10 0 — 

C.aIIs, ill Sorts 3 3 0 — 

. Blue 3 5 0 — 

Hides, BuR'alo lb 0 0 3 — 

Ox and Cow O 0 3J — 

Indigo, Blue aiHl Violet* • 0 5 0 — 

Purple and Violet. ... O 5 3 — 

Fine Violet 0 •'» 

Mid. to good Violet * * 

Violet andCopper .... 

— (dipper 

Consuming, mid.to fine 

— Do. ord. and low .... 

Matiras, mid. to One* * 

Do. Imd and ord 

Do.Kurpah 

Java 


0 
0 

0 4 3 
0 3 U 
0 2 !l 
0 2 9 
0 1 11 
0 2 5 
0 2 3 


£ 

A. ft 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

9 0 

0 

0 

5i 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

Oi 

16 

0 

«! 

4 

- 

0 

3 10 1 

0 

2 

0 

3 15 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

li-" 

7 10 

-« 

3 

0 

9 1 

3 

10 

0 1 

12 

0 

9 i 

12 

0 

9 

19 

0 

0 

l.'i 

0 

0 1 

5 

0 

0 1 

12 

0 

0 { 

0 

1 


0 

2 

2 ! 

5 

0 

0 i 

3 

0 

0 

2 

5 0 ! 

0 

9 0 1 

0 

3 

G 

0 

1 

0 

0 

T 

"*0 

0 

2 

"4 

0 

1 

To 

1 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 

5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

3 i 

0 

5 

6 ! 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

0 ! 

0 

6 

! 

0 

4 

G 

0 

4 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 


£. «. d. 

Mother..o*-Pearl a « o 

Shells, Chlna/®^*- ^ ® ® 

Nankeens pieco *— 

Rattans lUO none 

Rice, Bengal White* •> -cwt. 0 13 6 

Patna 

Java 

SaiHower 

Sago 

Pearl 0 10 0 

Saltpetre 1 12 0 

Silk, ^ci^al Skein lb — 

Ditto White****. 

China 

Bengal l*rlvilege, 

Organzlne 

Splccs, Cinnamon 0 5 0 

Cloves 0 0 10 

— Macc **• 

Nutmegs 

Ginger * . _ 

Pepper, Black lb 0 U — 

White 0 0 4 — 

Sugar. Boigal cwt. 0 17 0 — 

— Siam and China 0 19 0 — 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 10 0 — 

Manilla and Java 0 10 0 — 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 11} — 

— Congou 0 2 0} — 

Sou^oiig none — 

Ca2n)u>i none — 



0 16 0 
0 11 0 
7 0 0 
0 12 0 


0 12 0 — 0 18 0 


0 3 G 
0 2 3 
*cwt. 2 0 0 



Twanicay 


0 

2 

n 



0 2 

7 

Pekoe 


U 

2 

7* 


0 4 

0 

— Hyson Skin 


0 

2 

24 


0 3 

21 

— Hyson 


0 

3 

3 

— 

0 4 

!> 

Young Hyson •• 


0 

3 

1 


0 3 

G 

— . Gun)K>wder .... 


0 

4 

7 


0 5 

1 

Tin, Banca 

. .cwt. 

3 

0 

0 


3 5 

0 

Tfirtoiseshell 

■•■.lb 

1 

5 

0 


2 15 

0 

Vermilion 


0 

3 

0 


0 3 

1 

Wax 

..cwt. 

4 

0 

0 

— 

6 0 

0 

Wood, Sanders Red* • 

..ton 15 

0 

0 

... 

20 0 

0 

~~ Ebony 


5 

15 

0 


7 10 

0 

— Sapan.. 


8 

0 

0 

— 

20 0 

0 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCK. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 

on. Fish tun 

Whalelins ton 90 0 0 — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, etc 

Best lb 0 3 0 — 

Inferior U 1 5 — 

— ■■■ V. D. Land, tfiz. 

Best. 0 2 3 — 

Inferior 0 U 0 — 

SOUTH AFRICAN PHODUCK. 

Aloes cwt. 2 5 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .lb 2 0 0 — 

(ium Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb U 0 4 — 

Salted 0 0 4 — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 32 G 0 

Fish. tun — 

Raisins cwt. — 

Wax 6 0 0 

Wine, Cape,Mad., best, .pipe 14 0 0 — 
Do. 2d & 3d finality ... . 9 0 0 — 
Wood, Teak load GOO — 


0 7 0 

95 “ 0 

0 3 0 
0 2 G 

0 2 44 
0 1 114 


7 0 0 

1 0 o 

0 0 G 
0 0 5 


PRICES OF SHARES, August 27, 1832. 


DOCKS. 

Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 



£. 


£. 

£. 


East* India (Stock) . . . • 

S5 

4 

p. cent. 

48.3,7.10 



March. Sept. 

London (Stock).,.. 

04 

3 

p. cent 

2:i».<KM) 

— 


June. Doc. 

•St. Katherine's 

751 

3 

p. cent. 

1,352,752 

KM) 

_ 

April. Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditfn 

104 

10*1* 

112 

41 p. cent. 

.lOO.(MM) 

2(K),(HH) 

1,380.000 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

West-Iiidla ;(Stock).... 

6 

p. cent. 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOU.S. 








Australian ( Agricultural) 

KtCM*k, Ifft ('lass - Ttr-*--*- 

74 

914 

831 

4 

p. cent. 

10,000 

100 

24 

June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 

Ditto, 2d niAMi 

3 

. 



Van Diemen's Land Company 

7 



10,000 

100 

13 


Wolfs, -Brothers, 23, Change -Meji, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. August 28. 1832. 


5i«iar.^Thb market h ateady. The stock of 
West-lndia Sugar b 8»S81 casks len than last year ; 
that of Mauritius^ which Is 54,957 hags, is 49,119 
less than last year. The deliveries of Mauritius 
Sugar during the past week have been 1,475 less 
than the corresponding week of 1831. At the 
India House sale, of 9i345 bags Bengal, about 
one-third were taken for exports the prices 
(except of the fine white) were fid. to Is. lower. 
The request for Mauritius Sugar is general. 

The Coffee market is very dull. 

Indigo is a little enquired for : no alteration in 
prices. 

Cotton Wool,’— The market continues to be sup- 
ported; the sales comprise 730 bales Surat at 4Ad. 
to 5d. ; 50 Bengal at 4}d. Also by, public sale 700 
Suiats at 4d. to 4}d. 

Sl/Ar.— Some enquiry has been experienced for 
Raw Silk, the manufacturers having shewn an 
inclination to purchase, in the hope that the 
demand for the manufactured article may ulti- 
mately improve. 


The Committee appointed to investigate the 
causes of distress in this important branch of 
trade and manufacture have closed their sittings, 
and the evidence is ordered to be printed. 

Tea remains in an inactive state. Bohea, in 
chests, have been sold at 3s.10.id. per lb. In Congou 
packages some business has been done at 4s. o;d. 
Congous and Twankays remain dull. The 
prompt is heavy and causes languor in the mar- 
ket. 

Spiree remain almost neglected. 

Wool . — By the arrival of the vessels JanetSurrey, 
and Lotuit, from Sydney, there have been re- 
ceived about 1 ,500 bales of Australian wool, which 
arc to be sold the latter end of this month or 
beginning of September ; they comprise, among 
others, the following approved marks:— IMcA, 
XX, XF, OC, WIP. &LC, dec. The quality and 
condition of such as have been landed evince great 
improvement, and are beautiful specimens of 
colonial wool. The quantity to be brought to 
auction will comprise nearly 3,000 bales. 


DAILY PKICES OF STOCKS, from 26 July to 25 jiugust 1832. 

Bank 3Pr.C't.3 Pr.Ot. .IJPr.Ot.^ Newsj Long Indl* 4Pr.Ct. India Each. 
Stock. I Red. Consols. Red. Pr.Cent. Annuities. Stock. { 182fi. i Bonds. Bills. 

26 l99i2(X) '83.l83j82|83|[ 94911 90^90^ 16} 199} i 101} I 2p 14 16p 

27 199|200 83}8.‘iJ 83 8,3} 91 g9l|90|<)0| 16^7.16^9 ^ lOl}!} 12p 13 l.Gp 

28 — ,8,3|84 83}83}9li9l|90|90| 16i 16^9*40} ! 1 2p 13 15p 

30 — |84 84}83i83gl91S91}90j91 16 t§ 16^{ — 101}4 2 3p 14 15p 

31 — 83584} 83}83|9l|91}90|91 16} — 10I}4 2 .3p 14 16p 

Aug - I i I I i i 

1 — :«3}84 83}83};91i9l}90}90} 164 16} — ^^*54 2 .3p 15 16p 

2 — ;84 84} 83^83} 91}9l|90|91 16| 161} 101}4 3p 15 16p 

3 1995200 84|84}83}83} 91}9l| 90591} 16§ 16} 2(X) 101}l| .3p 15 16p 

4 — 84584} 83}8,3} 94915 91 91} I64 16g — j 101} \ 2 3p 15 16p 

6 201 ;84}84} 83|83} 91592 91 91} lej} 16} 201 I J lOlgl}' 2 4p 15 17p 

7 200^202 '842845 83|8,35 9l|92}91}9l} 161} 16} — 101^^2 | 3 4p 16 17p 

8 204204 84|84}83|83| 9492 91 91}162l6l} 203} *101,14 4 5p 15 16p 

9 201} i84}845 8.3|83l!91592591}9I}16li 16| 2035 ^^42} 4 5p 15 16p 

10 200}201184}84} 83|835!92 92}91}9l|l6ij 16} — IOI52J 4p I4 16p 

11 202 i84}84}83}835!92}92i9l|91} 16| 16i 205 6 IOI52 4p 14 15p 

13 202 202} 84|845 83}835 92 92} 91}91} 161^^ 16; | 205 102 4 5p 13 15p 

14 20152025 845841 8.3|84 |92 92}9r}9l5 161} 16*1205 6 |10l52]| — - 14 ]5p 

15 2025 845841,8.3584 |92}92| 91 191} 16} I6jj| 205165 102 2} 4 5p 14 15p 

16 2025200 ;84}84}8.35845‘92}92}9l|9l|l6| I65 206 102 2} 5 6p 'l4 1.4p 

17 196 200 ,84}84|84 84} 92}92| 9ll9]| 1613 I65 ^ 1^^ ^^P 

18 190 195 :84584|83384}92592}949l| 16i| 165 204 102 5 7p ,13 15p 

20 185 190 :84}8458,35835!91592591 94 16} 1612 203 10152} 5 7p ;i2 14p 

21 187 188584}84|83l8.3|l9l592}91}91} lejj |201 2 101} 5 6p !l2 13p 

22 1875188584}84583|83}92 92} 91}91} 16} 16|j{ 200 1 — 4 5p 11 13p 

23 1875189 :84|845 SfJjSsI 92 92}91}915 161} 16} 199520 — 3 4p jll 12p 

24 Holiday | — 1 — — j— — — — — — 

25 188tl89}84|84583}83}92 92 } 91} 91} 1612 16} 200 — 3 5p 'll 12p 

Frederick Barry ^ Stock and Share Broker^ 7s Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

(iTalcutta. as that of his mother. The court had 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 9. 

IRai^onoo MtUlick v. Ramgopal Mullick, 
— This case, wliich, from the delay and 
expense which have at tended it, has had 
the beneficial cfTect of acting as a beacon 
to native suitors, to warn them of the con- 
sequences of litigation, came again before 
the court. The suit arose out of a dispute 
between the sons of Nemychurn Mullick, 
a Hindu of Bengal, who died in 1807, 
respecting the division of the very large 
property left by their father. Shortly after 
the latter's death, the younger children filed 
a bill against the elder; an appeal from 
the decision of an incidental point by the 
Supreme Court was prosecuted before the 
Privy Council,* and, after twenty-four 
years* litigation the following is not a final 
adjustment of the dispute. 

The Chief Justice said, that no fresh evi- 
dence having been adduced before the mas- 
ter to enable him to vary his report as to 
the sums to be expended in the building 
a temple at Oinbika, and in the erection 
of buildings at Brindabun and Jug^er- 
nauth, and the master having, upon these 
two matters, made the same report as the 
former master, the exceptions to which, 
though overruled by this court, had been 
allowed on appeal to the King in Coun- 
cil, it was impossible for this court to sup. 
port the present report, seeing that its for- 
mer decision, upon precisely the same mat- 
ter, hod been reversed by the court above. 

The court had some difficulty in respect 
to the sums to be allowed for sbrads.'f' 
The master had reconsidered that matter, 
and made considerable reductions as to the 
shrad of the widow, and a reduction of 
Sa. Rs. 5,000 only as to the shrad of Ne- 
mychurn Mullick. The court above had 
objected, not only generally to the sums 
allowed for shrads, but specially also as to 
each shrad. Perhaps the best rule to go 
by was the actual expense of the shrad of 
Nemychurn*s mother, performed by him 
and his brother his lifetime. The estate 
had been more considerable, when joint 
between Gourchurn and Nemychurn, than 
it was for some years to Nemychurn after 
the separation. Allowing liberally for the 
shrad, and taking the former expense as a 
criterion, Sa. Rs. 1,50,000 would be libe- 
ral for the shrad of Nemychurn, and ad- 
mit of its performance upon the same scale 
* See AHat, Jourtu voL xxv. p. 400. 
t The shradf or sraddha, is on expensive brah- 
mlnlcal rite perfonned by sons to deceased parents. 

MiaH^Jcur, N. S. Vou 9.No.34. 


looked into Hindu law and precedent, as 
far ns it was able, and saw* nothing impro- 
per in allotting an equal sum for the shrad 
of the widow as for that of her husliand. 
The total sum now allowed by the master 
for both came, in fact, to the same amount, 
being one lakh for the widow of Nemy- 
churn, and two lakhs for Nemychurn 
himself, making three lakhs in all; but 
the reduction of Sa. Rs. 5,000 only, for 
the shrad of Nemychurn, seemed too lit- 
tle, according to the spirit of the decision 
of the Court of Appeal. The court must, 
therefore, refer it back to the master, with 
this direction, to report again as to the 
sums to he allowed for the two shrads re- 
spectively. 

As to the bequest for buildings, it ap- 
pears that the court above was mainly in- 
fluenced, not merely by the magnitude of 
the expense, but by the fact, that the tes- 
tator had in his life-time been contented 
with works less expensive than temples. 
It must, therefore, be sent back to the 
master to enquire and report what build- 
ings it will be proper for the executors to 
erect at Brindabun and Juggernauth res- 
pectively — not exceeding in the cost what 
had been expended at those places by Ne- 
inyehurn in his life-time ; and also what 
sum will be sufficient to be expended in 
the building and consecration of a temple 
building at Ombika— not exceeding the 
sum expended by the testator, in his life- 
time, in like objects, and consecrating a 
temple at Bullumpore. 

The construction of the Ghat on the 
Ganges has been disallowed altogether by 
the Court of Appeal. Therefore, though 
we see no fault to find on this head witli 
the former master's reports— knowing as 
w^e do the Iiabits and notions of Hindus 
upon these matters — we have no right to 
sit in judgment on the decision of a higher 
court, but must confine ourselves to the 
giving special directions upon tlie other 
points. 

The defendant’s exceptions, therefore, 
must be disallowed, and those of the com- 
plainants allowed. Costs in the usual 
course. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHARGES AGAINST SIR J. E. COLEBROOKE. 
Itesoluiions. 

The commissioners appointed to investi- 
gate the chiHges preferred by Mr. Trevel- 
yan, under the orders of government, 
against Sir Edward Colebrooke, having 

(H) 
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submitted their final report together with 
their detailed proceedings, the Governor 
General in Council process to. record his 
sentiments and decision on the case. 

On several of the charges originally 
preferred by Mr. Trevelyan, no evidence 
appears to have been adduced, and some 
others have not been proved so as to affect 
Sir Edward Colebrooke. 

The remaining charges (twelve in num- 
ber), as noted in the margin,* with the 
judgment and remarks of the commis- 
sioners oil each separate charge, and their 
l^neral observations on tlie result of the 
inquiry, as contained in their letter of the 
4tb instant, are inserted in this place for 
the convenience of easy reference. 

Fint Cftargc.— With having received 
various sums of money in niizzurs from 
every native above the lowest rank who has 
been introduced to him, with hardly any 
exception^ none of which he has brought to 
the public account, notwithstanding the 
orders of government prohibiting such ap- 
propriations, and notwithstanding the oaili 
he had sworn in the month of May 1828, 
** duly to account to government for all 
presents or nuzzurs in money or effects of 
any kind which he might receive from any 
natives whomsoever, and not to derive, 
directly or indirectly, any emoluments or 
advantages from his office but such as the 
orders of the Governor General in Council 
do or might authorize him to receive.*' 

Second CAorga.— With having embezzled, 
and connived at the embezzlement of, va- 
rious articles of public property from the 
residency Tosha Khannab, while it yet 
existed, and particularly with having em- 
bezzled public property to tlie amount of 
500 rupees, on the occasion of a sale of the 
Toslia Kbannah things in August 1827. 

Third Ctiarge . — With having permitted 
and encouraged his wife, Lady Colebrooke, 
to receive at her durbar the agents of the 
independent states, and all other natives 
officially connected with himself, and to 
maintain an intimate and corrupt under- 
standing with many of them. 

Fourth CAarge.— With having main- 
tuned a corrupt understanding with his 
private servant, Ram Gopaul, whereby, 

1st. He has given him no salary, aL 
though be was his private servant, and 
managed all his household affairs, but has 
flowed him to accumulate, notwithstand- 
ing^ considerable wealth by corrupt and 
criminal practices. 

Sd. He (Sir Edward Colebrooke) frau- 
dulently induced the govmmcnt, in De- 
cember last^ to grant a pension to Ram 
Gopaul, by giving the Governor General 
in Gouncil to understand that Ram Go- 
paul was the head native writer of English 
m the fesidency ofito, and by suting that, 

• sinea bis acquaintance with him, he (Sir 
‘^^ward Colebrooke) bad found him, ** in 
• No. 1, 9, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7» 8, 9, 10, 11, and 17. 


lOcT, 

every respect a valuable public officer:** 
although ^m Gopaul had really ceased to 
belong to the residency office since May 
1825, and although he had performed no 
public duty since he became connected 
with Sir Edward Colebrooke. 

3d. He has permitted and encouraged 
Ram Gopaul to maintain a close and con- 
fidential intercourse with the vakeels of the 
protected states, and other persons depen - 
<lcnt on himself in his official capacity, 
although Ram Gopaul was his private ser- 
vant only, and could have none but cor- 
nipt and criminal motives for the above 
intercourse. 

dtli. He has permitted him to hold pub- 
lic auctions in his own (Ram Gopaul's) 
house, at stated periods, for the sale of the 
property received in presents by Lady Cole- 
brooke and himself. 

F^h CAarge.^Withhaving exercised his 
official influence to enable his son, Mr. 
Edward Colebrooke, to send some strings 
of horses to the courts of Ulwur and 
Bhurtpoor (those courts being subject to 
the superintendence and control of the re- 
sident at Delhi) and to dispose of them 
there ; the same being in direct violation 
of the orders of government, and of the 
oath he had sworn in tlie month of May 
1828, ** not to permit any persons whatso- 
ever to exact or receive any emolument or 
advantage, other than tlicir autliorized sa- 
laries or allowances, on account of any 
matter, or from any consideration connect- 
ed with his officiid station.** 

Sixth CAarge.— •With having permitted 
and encouraged his son, Mr. Edward 
Colebrooke, to embezzle four annas per 
cent, on various remittances made by him 
to Neemuch and Nusserabad since March 
1828. 

Seventh C7iarge<~lst. With having re- 
ceived and appropriated to his own use a 
horse and trappings presented to him, on 
the 21st April 1829, by Tej Singh, the 
accredited agent of tlie rajah of Beekanecr, 
and with having enabled and encouraged 
his son, Mr. Edward Colebrooke, by the 
corrupt understanding he maintained with 
him, to embezzle 1,080 rupees from tlie 
money paid next day on tho part of the 
rajah of Beekaneer, as a nuzzur to the Go- 
vernor General. 

2d. With having presented three khil- 
luts to the vakeels of the rajah of Beeka- 
neer, on the 10th June 1829, in direct vio- 
lation of the orders of government, under 
date the 4th of January 1828, interdicting 
the giving and receiving of presents in 
Mo, and in further violation of the orders 
of government, under date the 13th- June 
1828, prohibiting the conferring of kbiU 
kits on the officers of the person who re- 
ceives investitures. 

Eighth dargrw^-lst. Wiffi having re- 
ceived 20,000 rupees os a present from 
Boo Ram Buksb, the aoerraiied agent of 


ilMalte l9te^tmce»r^XMetata. 
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the Rao Rajah of Ulwur, on the 16th July 
1828, and witli having appropriated the 
same to his own, and his son's (Mr. Ed- 
ward Colehrooke's) use. 

2d. Witli having received, at the hands 
of his friend and confidant, Rao Baluk 
Ram, from Thakoor Akhee Sing and Rao 
Ram Buksh, the accredited agents of the 
Rao Rajah of Ulwur, 13,000 rupees, and 
various other sums of money, and with 
having appropriated the same to liis own 
use. 

3d. With having received an elephant 
as a present from the liao Rajali of Ulwur, 
and with having presented him with a 
double-barrelled gun on the 17tli Septem. 
her 1828, in direct violation of the orders 
of government, under date January 4, 
1828, interdicting the giving and receiving 
of presents in toto. 

Ninth Cliftrge^ — 1st. With having de- 
puted Shco Gopaul, in an underhand and 
clandestine manner, to Patiala, with a 
double-barrelled gun, as a present to the 
rajah, in direct violation of the orders of 
government under date 4th January 1828. 

2d. With having deputed Luchmundoss, 
in an under-hand and clandestine manner, 
to Patiala, with 1,60() rupees, as a present 
to therAjah, in direct violation of the above 
orders. 

.3d. With having received as a present 
from the rajah of Patiala, and appropriated 
to his own use, the sum of 6,000 rupees, 
on the 27th November 1828. 

Tenth Charge, — 1st. With having re- 
ceived 500 rupees presented to him as a 
zt^afutt or entertainment money, by Agha 
Maneus, the tuhsicldar of Badsliapour, on 
the part of the Beegum Sumroo, on or 
about the 2d January 1829, and with hav- 
ing appropriated the same to his own use. 

2d. With having presented a brace of 
pistols and two watches to Newaub Siiiim- 
soodden Khan, at Firozepoor ; and with 
having himself received, and allowed his 
wife. Lady Colebrooke, and his servant. 
Ram Gopaul Baboo, to receive from the ne. 
waub various presents in money, and other 
valualde articles, in return for the same. 

3d. With having allowed his private ser- 
vant, Ram Gopaul Baboo, to receive 500 
rupees and a pair of shawls, from rajah 
Bulwunt Singh, of Tejarrah, at Firozo- 
poor, on the 9th January 1829, and to 
appropriate the same to his own use. 

4th. With having received 3,000 rupees 
as a present from rajah Bulwunt Singh, of 
Tejarrah, at Firozepoor, on the 10th Ja- 
nuary 1829, and with having appropriated 
the same to his own use. 

5lh, With having presented a double- 
barrelled gun and a brace of pistols to the 
Rao Rajah of Ulwur, a watch to Roop 
Saugor, Mullah's and Goverdhun Doss’s 
motlier, and the same to the rajah's mo- 
ther; and with having received from the 
Rao Rajah, and appropriated td his own 


use, the sum of 2,000 rupees, on or about 
the 14th January 1829. 

6th. With having permitted bis private 
servant. Baboo Ram Gopaul, to receive 
from the Rao Rajah, and appropriate to 
his own use, 1,700 rupees and a pair of 
shawls, and with having similarly per- 
mitted and encouraged his intimate friend 
and associate Baiiluk Ram to receive from 
the Rao Rajah, and appropriate to his own 
use, a pair of shawls and 500 rupees, on 
the i4th January 1829. 

7th. With having received and appro- 
priated to his own use 16,000 rupees, pre- 
sented to him by the ranee of Bhurtpore 
during his visit to that place, on the 21st 
January 1829, and with having allowed 
his wife. Lady Colebrooke, to present to 
tile ranee a watch, value 600 rupees, and 
a pair of shawls to her vakeel. 

8th. With having received and appro- 
priated to his own use 13,000 rupees, pre- 
sented to him at Muttra by Dewan Hetli 
Loll, vakeel of Sireejee Nund Koow'ar, 
about the .30th January 1829, and with 
having permitted his wife, Lady Cole- 
brookc, to present Ilctli Loll with a pair of 
shawls on his taking his leave at that place. 

9tli. With having presented a lurace of 
pistols to the jageerdars of Seekree. 

10th. With having presented a brace of 
pistols to the rajah of Bullub Gurh; with 
having permitted his wife. Lady Cole- 
hrooke, to present a pair of shawls eacli to 
his two vakeels ; and with having received 
from the rajah, at the hands of Ram Go- 
paul Baboo, and appropriated to his own 
use, about 700 rupees, on tbe 5lh February 
1829. 

Eleventh 1st. With having ap- 

propriated to himself three shawls out of a 
number that were presented to him by Ne- 
waub Ahmud Buksh Khan, on the occa- 
sion of bis paying a visit to that chief in tbe 
month of August or September 1827. 

2d. With having received at tlie hands 
of Ram Gopaul Baboo 11,500 rupees, 
from Newaub Sliumsooddeeii Khan, in 
consideration of the newaub's investiture, 
on behalf of the Britisli government, and 
with having made the preparations for the 
investiture in a manner unprecedentedly 
and unnecessarily lavish and expensive. 

3d. With having used his influence witli 
Newaub Sbumsoodden Khan to present 
seven pairs of shawls to< tlie ladies of tho 
party, on the occasion of liis Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief dining with tbe 
newaub, on the 6th February 1828, in de- 
fiance of the orders of government, which 
had been then lately received, interdicting 
the giving and receiving of presents m foto, 
and notwithstanding the injunctions he 
knew Major Macan, Persian interpreter 
to his Excellency the Commander- in^^ief, 
and Mr.. Clerk, assistant to tlie resident, 
had given tho newaub^ not to oflfer any 
presents whatever. 
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4tb. With having sold the residency 
fornitura and plate to Newaub Shumsood- 
deen Khan for SO^OOO rupees ; this trans- 
action being in its nature corrupti and 
being also in direct violation of the orders 
of TOvemment, and of the oath Sir Edward 
Cofehrooke had sworn, not to have any 
l^uuiary dealings whatever with any na- 
tive states, princes, or chieftains, their 
ministers, officers, and dependents, except 
in the course of bis public duty. 

5lh. With having appropriated to his 
own use various sums of money, which 
had been presented as nuzzurs to the Go- 
vernor General by Newaub Shutnsooddecn 
Khan, and others which had been present- 
ed to himself. 

6th. With having permitted his wife. 
Lady Golebrooke, to receive from the ne- 
waub, and appropriate to her own use, a 
nuzzur of fifty gold mohurs. 

7tb. With having permitted his wife. 
Lady Golebrooke, to receive and appro- 
priate to her own use, nine trays of stuffs, 
presented to her by the newaub, on the 
occasion of Sir Edward Golebrooke pay- 
ing him a visit on the 16th January 1828. 

8tb. With having permitted bis wife. 
Lady Golebrooke, to receive and appro- 
priate to her own use 1,500 rupees, in lieu 
of nine trays of stuffs intended to have been 
presented to her by the. newaub, on the 
occasion of an entertainment the newaub 
gave at the residency to the European so- 
ciety of Delhi. 

9th. With having permitted his wife, 
Lady Golebrooke, to receive from the ne- 
waub, at the hands of Khul us Kae, jewel- 
ler, and appropriate to lier own use, a pair 
of golden bracelets (kurras) value 1,000 
rupees. 

10th. With having permitted his wife. 
Lady Golebrooke, to present to Newaub 
Sbumsoodden Khan, at the hands of Kliu- 
las Rae, jeweller, a silver milk bowl, for 
which Khulas Rae received from the ne- 
waub 100 rupees and a pair of shawls. 

lltb. With having permitted his wife. 
Lady Golebrooke, to sell to the newaub a 
pearl necklace for 5,000 rupees on the 17tb 
January 1828. 

12th. With having permitted bis son, 
Mr. Edward Golebrooke, to receive from 
the newaub and appropriate to his own 
use, seven trays of stuffs, presented to him 
on the occasion of his accompanying tlie 
resident, Mr. Clerk, and Mr. Guhbins, 
on a visit to the newaub, on the 16th Janur 
ary 1828, and with having permitted Hus- 
sain Ally Beg, Mr. Edward Colcbrooke's 
moonshee, to receive from the newaub, 
on the same occasion, a pair of shawls and 
a roomal. 

IStb. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Golebrooke, to receceive from 
the newaub, and appropriate to his own 
ui€, 252 gold mohurs, a's a bribe for the 
assutance he (Mr. Edward Golebrooke) 


rendered the newaub on the occasion of his 
investiture. 

14th. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Golebrooke, to receive and 
appropriate to his own use ahorse and trap, 
ings, and 1,250 rupees, presented to him 
on the occasion of a visit he paid to the 
newaub. 

15th. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Golebrooke, to receive from 
the newaub, and appropriate to his own 
use and tlie use of his moonshee, Hussain 
Ally Beg, 1,000 rupees, presented to him 
as a zeafut on the occasion of his ( Mr. 
Edward Colcbrooke’s) wife’s arrival at 
Dehli. 

16th. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Golebrooke, to receive from 
the newaub, and appropriate to his own 
use, about 1,500 rupees, presented to him 
on the birth of his (Mr. Edward Cole- 
brooke’s) son. 

17th. With having permitted his private 
servant. Ram Gopaul Baboo, to receive 
and appropriate to his own use a pair of 
shawls, a roomal, and a tahn of kiimkaub, 
presented to him by tlie newaub on the 
occasion of his accompanying the resident, 
Mr. Clerk, and Mr. Gubbins, on a visit to 
his house on the 16tli January 1828. 

18th. With having permitted liani Go- 
paul Baboo to receive from the newaub 
and appropriate tOihis own use, the sum of 

I, 0CX) rupees. 

19th. With having permitted Rnm Go- 
paul to receive fram the newaub, and ap- 
propriate to his own use, the sum of 302 
rupees. 

20tb. With having permitted his private 
servant, Ram Ckund Sircar, and other 
baboos, also bis private servants, to re- 
ceive 800 rupees, as a present from the 
newaub, and appropriate the same to 
their own use. 

Seventeenth CAarge.— -1st. With having 
borrowed from Shoogun Chund Sahoo, at 
Benares, in the months of April, May, 
June, and July, A.D. 1827, the sum of 

I I, 000 rupees, no part of which, nor any 
part of the interest, lie has to day 
discharged, notwithstanding there were 
suits in his court, and government claims 
pending against Slioogun Chund, to the 
amount of eight lacs of rupees, and not- 
withsanding he (Sir Edward Golebrooke) 
has subsequently made remittances to Cal- 
cutta to a very large amount. 

2d. With having received and appro- 
priated to his own use a tray of jewels and 
ten trays of valuable stuffs (eleven in all), 
presented to him by Shoogun Chund on 
the occasion of his paying him a visit at 
his house, on tlie 20th November 1827, 
and with having permitted his son, Mr. 
Edward Golebrooke, to receive and appro- 
priate to his own use, seven trays of valu. 
able stuffs, presented to him by Shoogun 
Chund, on the same occasion. 
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8d. With having permitted his wife, 
I^y Colcbrooke, to receive as a present 
from Girdharee Loll, son of Soogun 
Chund, and to appropriate to her own use, 
two trays of jewellery and nine trays of 
valuable stuffs, on the occasion of her ac. 
companying Sir Edward Colebrooke on a 
visit to Shoogun Chund*s house, on the 
17th December 1827, notwithstanding 
Shoogun Chund was defendant in two 
cases then pending in Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke*s court to the amount of upwards 
of seven lacs of rupees, wliicii Sir Edward 
Colebrooke has not to this day decided, to 
the great loss and inconvenieiice of the 
plaintiff^ and notwithstanding Shoogun 
Chund was then a defaulter to government 
to the amount of a lac of rupees, and was 
under engagements to discharge the same 
at stated periods ; but about this time Sir 
Edward Colebrooke allowed him to neg- 
lect to pay the instalment which became 
due, and, with Sir Edward Colcbrookc*s 
sufferance, he has never paid any since. 

4th. With having made a false represen- 
tation, with a view to deceive the Gover- 
nor General in Council, in a letter he ad- 
dressed to the judicial secretary, under date 
18th December 1827, reporting on a peti- 
tion presented at Calcutta by Gunga Doss, 
)}1aintiff of Shoogun Chund, in the fol- 
lowing words : ** 1 have been too short a 
time at this place to have yet adopted any 
private feelings towards cither party, nor 
have I had occasion to incur any pecu« 
iiiary obligations to Shoogun Chund.** 

5th. With having received as a present 
from Shoogun Chund, and ajipropriated to 
his own use, an ivory bedstead, value .^,000 
rupees. 

(ith. With having permitted his private 
servant, Ram Gopaul, to receive as a pre- 
.sent from Shoogun Chund, and appro- 
priate to his own use, a pair of shawls, a 
roomal, and other articles, to the amount 
of 1,732 rupees and 3^ annas. 

On a full consideration of the corre- 
spondence and proceedings, including tlib 
explanations submitted by Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, in his letter to the chief se- 
cretary, dated 14tli August 1829, and his 
several letters subsequently received, the 
Governor General in Council sees no rea- 
on to dissent from the judgment and re- 
marks recorded by the commissioners on 
the several charges above specified. 

Without recapitulating those reniorks in 
detail, it is sufficient to state that, in the 
deliberate judgment of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
the late resident at Delhi, is fully convict- 
ed of having been in the habit of accepting 
from natives nuzzurs in money, and otlicr 
presents of value, and . of having appro- 
priated the same at his discretion to his own 
use, or to that of others, without account- 
ing for the same to government, in viola- 


tion of his oath of office; that he has fur- 
ther violated his oath of office and the -posi- 
tive orders of government, in the sale on 
several occasions of furniture, carriages, 
and other articles of property to natives of 
rank for considerable sums of money, 
some of those transactions being of a highly 
disgraceful and fraudulent descripnon, 
and that, by his countenance, conduct^ 
and example, he has permitted and enabled- 
some of the members of his family and of 
his dependants to receive presents and de- 
rive undue pecuniary advantages, by loan 
or otherwise, from natives, in disregard of 
the interests of government, and of the 
obligations of his public duty. 

The gross misrepresentations of which 
Sir Edw'ard Colebrooke has been guilty, 
and the discreditable nature of the defence 
which he has set up in extenuation or jus- 
tification of some of the acts proved against 
him, are calculated to increase and con- 
firm the very unfavourable opinion of that 
officer's principles and proceedings, which 
the recent inquiry has necessarily impress- 
ed on the mind of the Governor General. 
His Lordship in Council is compelled, 
therefore, to discharge the painful duty of 
declaring Sir E. Colebrooke to be unwor- 
thy of the confidence of government and 
unfit for further employment, and of dis- 
missing him accordingly from his offices of 
resident and commissioner at Delhi. Sir 
Edward Colebrooke is, moreover, sus- 
pended from the service, pending the usual 
reference to the Hon. the Court of Dircc. 
tors, with which authority it rests to pass 
final orders on the case. From the dato 
on which Sir Edward Colebrooke deliver- 
ed over charge of his office to Mr. Fraser, 
Sir Edward Colebrooke will not be per. 
mitted to receive any allowances except 
those of a servant out of employ, and, from 
the date of this resolution, he will receive 
no allowances whatever pending the refe- 
rence to the Honourable Court. ' 

The Governor General in Council avails 
himself of this opportunity of recording his 
high opinion of the character and conduct 
of Mr. Trevelyan, who has ably, honour- 
ably, and manfully discharged his duty as 
a public servant, and by his zealous and 
unremitting exertions, in the performance 
of a most painful and invidious task, has 
justly entitled liimsclf to the warm appro- 
bation of government. 

The Governor General in Council de- 
sires also to express his unqualified appro- 
bation of the judgment displayed by the 
commissioners, Messrs. Ewer and Mac- 
sween, in the execution of the disagreeable 
duty imposed upon them. His Lordship 
in Council’s concurrence in their decision 
on the several charges tried before them, 
will be to those able and meritorious pub-^ 
lie servants* the best proof of the satisfac- 
tion which their patient and impartial per- 
formance of the case committed to ibcir 
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inTesligaticoi has afibrdad to the govern- 
ment. 

Adverting to the part taken by Mr. 
Colebrooke, the son of Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke» in the disgraceful transactions 
which the investigation has brought to 
lighty the Governor General in Council 
resolves that that individual be removed 
from the situation he bolds on the resident’s 
establishment, and be declared incapable 
of serving in any public office in future. 

With reference also to tlie false pre- 
tences under which a pension was obtained 
for the resident’s domestic dewan, llam 
Gopaul, and to his character and proceed- 
ings as developed during the investigation, 
the Governor General in Council resolves 
that it be discontinued forthwith. The 
commissioners have made over Ram Go- 
paul fo be committed to stand his trial for 
an act of forgery ; no remarks on his other 
criminal acts, as established before the 
commissioners, are considered to be ne- 
cessary. 

(Signed) G. Swinton, 
Chief Secretary to the Government. 


THE KHOLES. 

Mxtraci of a Letter dated Benares, March 
S, 1832.— Tlie following is a narrative of 
tlie bravest and most dashing actions ever 
fought in this country, by the 2d troop 3d 
Regt. of Light Cavalry, under command 
of Lieut. Hippesley Marsh and Cornet 
James Douglas Moffiut, in a plain near the 
eitcnsive village of Subburwa (then in 
flames), on the 23d February 1832. 

Tlie 1st and 2d troops of the 3d Regt. of 
Bengal Light Cavalry marched, early in 
February, to assist in suppressing an in- 
surrection of the Kholes. who, to the 
number of ^,000 or 30,000, were plun- 
dering the districts of Palamow and Ram- 
gur. These people are usually armed with 
matchlocks, bows and arrows, bucklers, 
battle-axes, &c. The Ist troop, command- 
ed by Lieuts. Henry Drummond and 
G. A. Brownlow ; and the 2d troop by 
Lieutenant Marsh and Cornet Moffat 
(Lieutenant Drummond, as senior officer, 
commanding the whole), amounting to 
120 men, marched from Benares, rendez- 
voused at Saseram, and were despatched 
from tlience by orders of Colonel Haw- 
trey, early in the morning of the 10th Fe- 
oruary, to assist in protecting die Fala- 
mow district. 

After a march of severe privations and 
difficulties^ they encamped on the 16th 
near an extensive vUlaj^, called Lcsly- 
guoge, and late in the evening of the 21st 
ijBceiv^ information that a party of the 
Kholes were plundering In the direction of 
Subburwa, aboutlwe)¥e milea distant. 

At day-lineak» Marsh and Comet 
J^fiaf, with tbs Sd troop, amounting to 
K^-seveu,* were ordered to reconnoitre in 


that dilution, and proceeding a feW miles 
perceived Subburwa in flames. Tliey im- 
mediately halted and prepared for battle ; 
and then went on at a band canter ; but on 
arriving up found the enemy had quitted 
this place, not a man of whom were to be 
discovered. They halted an hour, and tlie 
cornet with a few troopers was detached 
into an adjoining wood to reconnoitre. 
The party then received information from 
a native that the enemy were between two 
and three miles distant, and he volunteered 
his services as a guide. 

They proceeded accordingly, and soon 
ascended an exceedingly steep and narrow 
pass, witli very high banks on each side, 
almost overgrown with Uiick jungle, and 
up which they could only inarch in single 
file. On arriving at tfaie summit,' after a 
inarch of near twelve miles, to their asto- 
nishment, they discovered the plain below 
covered with immense bodies of men, in 
six divisions, of full 1,200 each, and all 
at dinner, estimated by our officers at about 
7,000, but by the native mode of calculat- 
ing these goles (or divisions), much ex- 
ceeding that number. 

Four divisions were on the left of the 
pass and two on tlie right and nearly in 
front. They were off their guard, and 
did not expect tliis sudden visit. Not a 
moment was to be lost in attacking the 
latter. Our men charged down at a steady 
but quick pace, led on by tlie cornet (whom 
accident had placed in advance), who dis- 
charged his pistols into the mass within ten 
paces. A most desperate struggle and 
conflict then commenced, hand to hand, 
our men cutting them down at every 
stroke of the sabre, and occasionally Bring, 
till these two divisions, first attacked, gave 
way and fled towards the wood. 

Our men were then formed into two 
divisions, intending to attack the otlier bo- 
dies, now prepared to receive them. But, 
they were scarcely formed, when it was 
perceived that the enemy, previously routed, 
had rallied, and were proceeding in crowds 
to secure the pass, several of whom had 
already reached it. This compelled a re- 
trograde movement, which was made in 
excellent order, and the pass regained, 
under showers of arrows, matchlock firing, 
and other missiles. The conflict here be- 
came extremely desperate; but, as our 
men closed up, we continued to make 
good our retreat in the best order, all our 
ammunition being expended, and the na- 
ture of the ground preventing cavalry 
from charging. Every now and then, 
after clearing the pass, we trotted out 100 
or 200 paces 'to shake and loosen the enemy» 
who hung upon our rear in swarma, ha- 
rassing U8 with showers of arrows ; but 
not the smallest spot could we find, thougb 
most anxiously looked for, to givO them a 
single charce. They continued to berass 
UB, and followed about seven miles before 
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we finally shook them off*. About three 
miles from Leslygunge (since burnt by the 
Kholes) we met the Ist troop coming to 
our assistance. Lieut. Marsh wus wound* 
ed in the face by an arrow, and Cornet 
MofTat^s horse was wounded. We had six 
men killed and two horses (one of which 
had his neck nearly severed in half by one 
blow of a batde-ase), and six men and 
six horses wounded. We continued our 
retreat, and marched to Manatto, as it was 
impossible with our small number to cope 
with such a host. 

The second troop was on horseback 
nearly twenty-four hours, and marched 
fifty miles, besides fighting full two hours. 
The enemy by reports lost a chief, and 
316 metakilled and wounded. We halted 
on the 27th at Jerassy, and have since 
taken several prisoners — 126 in all. 

The 2d troop have gained the greatest 
credit by this brilliant afifair. Every ofii* 
ccr and man fought with the nfost despe- 
rate and determined courage, and their 
masterly retreat, aflcr the awful struggle 
in the pass, caused universal admiration 
even in their enemy, who shewed no want 
of bravery themselves, and some military 
conduct in efforts to cut off our re- 
treat and attempts to ^et possession of the 
pass. They were evidently panic-struck 
at our sudden appearance and attack ; but 
recovered and behaved with great bravery 
when the smallness of our number became 
known. 

One of our men killed was a jemadar 
who had conducted himself with distin- 
guished bravery. He fell dead from his 
saddle, pierced with an arrow through the 
heart, after regaining the crown of the 
pass. Our ammunition being expended, the 
enemy were able to take a steady aim with- 
out any return from us, and it was here we 
suffered most. 

A private letter, dated March 27, says : 
“ The insurrection may now be considered 
entirely quelled. About 700 or 800 of 
these misguided people have lost their 
lives.*’ 

FUNDS OF sunrons in thx suprxmx court. 

The amount of the funds in tho general 
treasury, belonging to suitors of the 
Supreme Court, on 31st December 1831, 
was 97,84,191 rupees, or nearly one mil- 
lion sterling ! 

THB ZX-RAJA OF KAGFORZ. 

The Lahore ukhbar contains an account 
of an attempt made to interest Runjeet 
Singh in the fate of the ez-riqa of Nagpore^ 
It occurs amongst other less noticeable 
ina tter r- 

. V Two peons came from Jhoudpore, 
and piesenli^ a despatch firom their master, 
the rmh of that idace. The mahangah, 
on Ijenig made acquainted with the con- 


tents thereof, which related to the rajah of 
Nsgpore, felt highly indignant, and de- 
clared that if they (the peons) presumed to 
bring any further letters from the rajah of 
Jhoudpore they should bo punished ; and 
the men were directed to leave his durbar 
immediately, each receiving ten rupees for 
travelling charges. The rajah, in reply to 
tlie above despatch, peremptorily desired 
the rajah of Jhoudpore not to write to him 
again on the subject of the ex-rajah of 
Nagpore, since between him and the Bri- 
tish government existed intimacy and 
friendship: with the view of evincing the sin- 
cerity of Ills alliance the rajah directed his 
moonshee to send copies of the Jhoudpore 
rajali's letter and of liis answer thereto foF 
the information of the Governor General.** 

REPORTS OF CASES IN THZ SUDDER 
DEWANNV ADAWLUT. 

Wc have long desired to have it in our 
power to publish reports of the proceedings 
of the Sudder' Dewannee Adawlut and 
other local tribunals, but have been de- 
terred by thedifliiculties experienced. These 
wc have lately made another attempt to 
overcome, and present our readers with our 
first essay. We cannot promise that we 
shall succeed in procuring interesting re- 
ports; but, should wc find in our progress 
that facilities increase, we shall continue to 
present them to our readers. In this case 
it is the intention of the proprietors of this 
paper to establish a periodical paper ex- 
pressly for the reception of reports of inte- 
resting cases decided by, and proceedings 
held before, any of the local courts of jus- 
tice and revenue authorities. The imper- 
fect reports this day published are compil- 
ed from rough notes and information col- 
lected at the Sudder Dewanee by a native 
employed by us for that purpose.— Bcng. 
Chron, Mar, 29. 

TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 

Not to mention many minor points in 
which this sort of treatment is visible, we 
shall notice a systematic contumely inva- 
riably thrown upon tlie natives whenever 
there is any occasion to hold an epistolary 
communication between them and the offi- 
cers of government, whether civil or mili- 
tary. It is too notorious to require any 
proof, that all letters.dirccted by these publ 
lie functionaries, in their official capacity^ 
do not contain the usual complimentary 
address of * Sir,* nor are they concluded 
with the customary phrases of * your obe- 
dient servant.* This practice, we believe, 
obtains in every department of the services 
and so great is the pertinacity with whick 
it is adhered to, that should it ever happen 
by mistake that the word • Sir* Ml intro- 
duced by the Clerks in a.letter addressed to 
natives, it is instantly struck out by their 
superiors.. Of every rank, Chrfttissis, #e 
believe, are honoui^ with the usual com. 
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plifli«ntarj address; but a native, let his 
rank be what it may, is conudered un- 
worthy of being thus addressed. Of tills 
we can speak from personal experience 
and from personal feeling. As far as we 
are aware, there is no government order on 
the subject, and we rather think it is a pri- 
vate understanding among the public 
functionaries of the state to keep up an in- 
vidious and unjust distinction. A remark- 
able instance of this occurs in the conduct 
of the secretary of the bank of Bengal and 
the commercial accountant, both which 
situations are generally held by the same 
individual. In the former of these capacL 
ties, which partakes more of the nature of 
a secretary to a commercial firm, this ofliccr 
addresses tlie natives with the usual ad- 
dress ; but in his latter capacity, which is 
purely a goveimment employ, he leaves 
out this on such occasions. 

Now, whnt is this but stigmatizing a 
whole nation with an invidious distinction, 
and that, too, done by the government 
functionaries in every department of tlie 
public service? Even in the Board of 
Trade, which has no judicial or territorial 
control, this practice is invariably adopted. 
It is needless for ns to accuse individuals, 
when government itself, whether by a po- 
sitive enactment or sufferance, allows a 
particular class of subjects to be thus pro- 
scribeil by its public officers. We really 
wonder that Lord William Bcntinck, who 
has already removed many of the invidious 
distinctions that had been suffered for years 
to gall the natives, should not have as yet 
noticed this one. Perhaps he is not aware 
of this practice. It is natural that the 
subjects will follow the example of their 
rulers; we should not therefore wonder 
that there is so much cause of complaint 
against the Europeans in this regard. Had 
government followed a difficrent course, 
and caused their servants to treat all classes 
and to address them in the same manner, 
wc are sure the Europeans would never 
have carried their contempt of the natives 
to so a high a degree. 

. The invidious distinction in regard to 
the admission of the conveyances of natives 
within tiie government-house grounds, 
which we some time ago noticed, yet con- 
tinues in full force. At the time of War- 
ren Hastings, the natives used to be treat- 
ed in a very different manner. Raja Raj 
Bullub was at that time the senior member 
of the Revenue Board, on a salary of .7,CXX) 
rupees, and had, according to tlie rules of 
that period, a seat in the council, and 
was not unfrequently visited by the Gover- 
nor General on occasions of public busi- 
neu^M^ormcr, Mar, 28. 

fUMDU LAWS QW. JNUBRITAVCX. 

A native osUsd on me, who seems 
'Convinced of tte;^1^th of the Christian 
@Kgion, and detdipiifi the Hindoo law 
^^pipecting thedi^iiient of property is the 


only thing which prevents his offering 
himself as a candidate for baptism. It is 
to be feared that the law, as it now stands, 
is a great impediment to the spread of the 
Gospel among the richer natives, as the 
certain prospect of losing their, property 
prevents their thinking steadily about reli- 
gion . ‘ The person above-mentioned states, 
that if he neglect to light the funeral pile, 
after the decease of the parent, and per- 
form the funereal idolatrous ceremonies, 
he slmll lose liis caste ; and when caste is 
lost he shall no longer have any claim upon 
his property,** — Jaurn. of Mr, Sandys, 
Mm, licg., August, 

FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNAUT. 

“ In a village two miles from our pre- 
mises (at Burdwan), there is a car of Jug- 
gernaut. Three weeks ago (August 1831 ) 
the Hindoos celebrated Juggernaut’s fes- 
tival, and parried the car about in triumph. 
In the evening we heard that three men 
were killed under the car; whether t!iey 
were thrown under the wheels by the pres- 
sure of the crowd, or whether they laid 
themselves down willingly, wc could not 
ascertain; the first case seems probable. 
When the crowd saw the victims lying in 
their blood, they became frightened, and 
all of them took flight. The following 
morning I drove to the place with Mr. 
Deerr. The corpses were still lying on 
the spot where the wheels had crushed 
them ; the pcoplt seemed quite unconcern- 
ed about the fatal event ; a fire was kin- 
dled at the side of eacli body, which pre- 
sented a frightful sight. The wheels had 
crushed the thigh of one man, and snapped 
in two the knee of a flno boy of iiflteeu 
yeai-s old, and another wheel went over his 
head. The widow of one of the deceased 
was sitting at his side, in deep silence, 
staring at the dead corpse.*'— Jburn. ^ 
Afr. JV'cillnrecht, Ibid, 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

The Bengal Hurkaru of the 16th April, 
contains a report of the meeting held for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the expediency of petitioning Parliament 
for a legislative enactment to enable par- 
ties in civil actions at law to have teeir 
causes tried by a jury, at the option of 
either plaintiff or defendant. 

NATIVE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 

Mr. Wilkinson (missionary) with the 
advice and assistance of some Christian 
friends, has undertaken the formation of a 
Christian community ot Goruckpore. 
Much difficulty is found in obtaining em- 
ployment for natives who embrace Cfaffte- 
tianity ; and it is to obviate this that the 
present undertaking has been entered on. 
If judiciously conducted, considerable ad- 
vantage may, under the Divine blessing, 
be expected from it; but much discern- 
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ment, Tigilancc, caution, and firmness, 
tvill be called for to secure tlie object in 
view. It is also ri>r|iiisite that the mis. 
aionary should carcrully al)siain fVom un- 
duly involving himself in secular affairs, 
lest he should be withdrawn from, or ren- 
dered less devoted to, his peculiar and spi- 
ritual duties. 

Mr. Wilkinson states that he had ob. 
tained from government a grant of 1,000 
hegahs of waste land on a lease of fifty 
years. Of this quantity, about fiOO begahs 
iiad been cleared, and a luizar erected, 'riic 
cleared ground is rented to native Chris, 
ti.'ins. It was in contemplation to appoint a 
catechist to conduct piihlic worship, and to 
read to travellers passing and repussiiig. 
Mr. Wilkinson considers the lute regula- 
tion of government for granting waste 
land to Kiiropcaiis, on a lease for fifty 
years, ns affording great facilities fur the 
Jiropagation of Christianity. — M m. Ueg, 

AugUSitm 

ENTHUTAINMENT TO - SIR EDWARD AND 
LADY UARKKS, AT DKMIl. 

On the 9th IMarch, the brigadier and of. 
ficers stationed at l)(‘Ihi gave an entertain- 
ment, at the residency, to Sir Kdvvard and 
Lady llurnes. At seven o’clock the trom- 
pany began to arrive, and at eight about 
120 sat clown to dinner. There were pre- 
sent, besides Sir Edward and l.ady llarncs, 
IMr. Martin, the ex- resident, Colonels Ste- 
venson, Torrens, Churchill, and other 
public functionaries belonging to his Ex- 
cellency’s camp ; and a great display of 
female beauty and fushioii. 

TIIE NEW ADJUTANT GENERAL. 

Wc understand that Eieut. Colonel 
llc2itsoii proceeds by dawk to-day to join 
the hcaiUquarlers of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, and take charge of 
liis office of adjutant general of the army. 
— Ben* Hurk. April 4. 

REDUCTION OF THE ARSIY. 

The Itulia Gazelle of March 28, advert, 
ing to the reduction of the sirengih of the 
Bengal army, and its present insufficiency, 
as respects numbers, has the following 
remarks 

** We formerly show'cd, that the strength 
of a native regiment, exclusive of officers, 
&c., had lM>en reduced from 1,200, which 
it was in 1825, to 640, which it is in 1882. 
The maximum of 1,200 was fixed by Ge- 
neral Orders, 23d January 1825, and this 
number continued to be the maximum un- 
til May of the same year, when twelve ex. 
tra regiments were raised by the order of 
government, and the numl^er of sepoys 
in each regiment was again reduced to 
1,000. Eighty regiments were on the 
strength of the army till March 1826, when 
.Ilf of tliem were again reduced. I’hrongh- 
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out the year 1825 , tlie whole numerical 
strength of the regular native infantry did 
not fall below 92,800 men, and during a 
great part of the year it considerably ex- 
ceeded that number. Thus, on the 1st of 
January 1825, there were 68 regiments or 
98,000 men of all ranks; on the 23d. of 
that month, orders were issued for raising 
the number of men to 113,840; and in 
May of the same year, the number of re- 
giments was raised to 80, and the strength 
of the army reduced to 92,800 : it conti- 
nued so to tlie end of the year. Contrast 
cither the smallest or the largest number of 
1825 with the present total of regular na- 
tive infantry of all ranks, viz. 55,6i8 men, 
and our statement of an ciiurtnous reduc* 
tioti will he fully borne out. No one, 
who knows any ibing of the matter, will 
suppose or assert that this reduction was 
made ill consequence of the cessation of 
hostilities w'ith the Burmese. How many 
regiments of regular Bengal infantry were 
actually engaged in that war? Besides, 
two regiments of native infantry now hold 
posts, created since the close of the war, 
on that frontier; and, in addition, the 
w'holc force at Mhow is furnished from the 
Bengal troops. These would nearly ba- 
lance the return of troops from the Arrn- 
can campaign, and certaitily leave few to 
he disbanded as no longer necessary. 

“ Considering the position which wc 
occupy in this country, and the tenure by 
which it is held, the reduction of 58,192 
regulars from an army of 113,840, be- 
sifles the reduction of al>out 30,CXX) irregti- 
l.ars and provincials, is well fitted to excite 
the deepest anxiety. In the event of an 
invasion of our northern frontier by the 
llussiaii autocrat or any other power, from 
wlieiiee could an army of 10,000 or even 
8,CXX) regular sepoys be drawn to assemble 
in advance of Meerut or Kurnaul? Is 
there in the service a regiment that could 
bring al>ove 600 clfcctivc bayonets into 
play? At such a crisis could troops be 
withdrawn from Dude? How many regi. 
nients could be taken from Roliilcund? 
('ould Delhi and its magazines be Icfl 
without protection ? Could the western 
provinces be left without a force; or the 
fort.x'sses of Allyghur and Agra be drain- 
ed of their garrisons? Other places might 
be mentioned; and, moreover, the want 
would be iinmcdiutely felt of a military 
force to enable the civil authorities to col- 
lect and protect the revenue. These are 
facts that speak for themselves to all W'lio 
can understand their language ; and inde- 
pendent of the necessity of a larger mili- 
tary force for purposes of internal admi- 
nistration, the case of external invasion, 
which we have supposed, is neither impos- 
sible nor improbable. The advance of the 
Russian frontier and the extension of Rus- 
sian influence to the south and east ore, 
year after year, removing the most formid. 

(*) 
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able natural obataclea ; and in tlie subju. 
gallon of Poland may be seen the first step 
to a simultaneous invasion of western Eu- 
rope and of Britisli India by Russia.'* 


OVER-PRODUCTION OF INDIGO. 

Two long articles appeared last week in 
tlie Irulia Gazette and Hurkani, on the 
subject of the over-production of indigo, the 
most interesting object of our agricultural 
exports. One paper has4ittcinptcd to shew', 
from statements given in a Calcutta price- 
current, that the natives are growing ituli. 
go at a cost of 75 rs. per inaund, while 
the cost of indigo made under European 
superintendence is not under 18.?; tlijit, 
consequently, the former class must gra- 
dually absorb the whole cultivation ; for, 
assuming native indigo now to sell at an 
average price of 90 rs. per maund, there is 
a proht of 15 rs., w'hilc the European- 
manufactured indigo of the past season, 
costing 185, and selling at an average of 
115, taking the quantity at 107,850 
maunds, will have occasioned the enor- 
mous aggregate loss of 75^ lakhs of ru- 
pees. At the same time, it is assumed, 
that by next October there w'ill he a 
stock of 158,000 maunds, or alxmt 
45, OCX) chests, in the London warehouse, 
always increasing until the exports to 
Great Britain shall be reduced below 
67,000 maunds, to which the writer 
limits ** the cllectual demand of Great 
Britoin for foreign and domestic consump- 
tion ** of Bengal indigo, with some pros- 
pective allowance, however, for a pro- 
able falling-ofF of supply from Madras, 
Manilla, Guatemala, &c. 

This would be a very appalling state of 
things; but the Ilurkani has well argued, 
that if the natives have so much advantage 
over Europeans, their apathy is at least 
passing strange ; and still more strange is 
it that, in many cases, they should tlicm- 
sevles employ Europeans and East-lndians 
in tlie superintendence of their factories ; 
and, above all, that their ow'n cultivation 
should have declined during the past season 
in a ratio greater than that of Europeans. 
The fallacy, as to the cost of production, 
seems to be two-fold; in the one case w e know 
it to be much under-rated ; 75 rupees per 
maund being the cost of either a very in- 
ferior quality, or of some small batch of good 
and middling indigo, favoured by a very 
unusual concurrence of every possible ad- 
vantage ; and even so, we will not admit 
it to comprise more than the simple outlay 
of the season, without reference to capital 
embarked in the concern for vats, izarahs, 
good-will, balances irrecoverable, &c. All 
these items, how'ever, with agency interest 
and commissions, we take to be compre- 
hended on the other side • and yet the esti- 
mate in our opinion must very far exceed 
ilia )RMlity, An estimate of this kind was 


made by one of our most intelligent mer. 
chants, in 1825, a period of high prices, 
when economy gave way to the desire of 
extending the cultivation in every factory; 
and the result was that, inclusive of Oude 
apd other up-country indigo, then raised 
at great expense, about 167 rupees would 
be an average saving price. There may 
have been seasons when 180 or 190 would 
barely cover ; but during the same periods 
we have seen prices always average more 
than 2(X>, and once (182G-7) above 270. 
It is only since 1829, that the average cost 
above assumed has had to contend with 
prices under 200. Since that year, how- 
ever, economy and retrenchment in every 
way have been the order of the day, and 
the seasons have favoured the exertions of 
the planters in a very remarkable degree ; 
and we' believe we should not be very wide 
of the mark if instead of 185 we assumed 
1 20, or, with agency charges, perhaps 
180, us the entire average expense of pro- 
duction in factories under European ma. 
nagement during the past year; and wc 
might safely predict a further economy of 
20 rupees per maund in the produce of 
the current season, supposing it to he (as 
there is some cause to hope) equally fa- 
vourable. If we are right in this opinion, 
there is an end to the alarm which the state- 
ment In question was calculated to excite 
in the minds of all persons connected with 
the support of European indigo factories. 
The real diflercnoc between the cost of na- 
tive and European indigo wc take to be 
.somewhere about 15 or 20 rupees per 
maund ; a difference nearly corresponding 
with the difference in the sale-price. We 
have collected some data which, though 
incomplete, lead us to assume 120 rupees 
per maund to be about the average selling 
price of the whole crop of last season. 

It may be urged against us, that wc too 
have overlooked the capital embarked in 
the stock of the several concerns. We 
have not overlooked it: we are ready to 
admit that perhaps no net income has been 
obtained by indigo-planters in the mass 
during the last two years • we will go fur. 
ther and admit, that tlieir prospective va- 
luations of their several concerns ought to 
be very diflerent from what they were in 
1828, perhaps 50 per cent, lower; hut 
really good factories, well favoured by 
situation and circumstances, must already 
have cheapened their cost in vats, &c., by 
a large return of profit in good years ; and 
he that has paid for the good-will, by pur- 
chasing at valuations founded on the per- 
manency of high prices and low cost of 
production, things which rarely go toge- 
ther, is a loser l)y a speculation that has 
nothing to do with the question of present 
cost and return. 

A very important feature in the estimate 
of prices seems to have escaped attention ; 
— the influence of the precious metals by 
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tlicir abundance or scarcity. That influ- 
ence is silent, but not the less certain ; it 
must operate even in that country which, 
while fluctuations existedelsewhere, should, 
through some accident, continue to hold 
undisturbed the same quantity of those 
metals. England is at this time tlicir 
grand emporium perhaps; the stock of sil- 
ver (and not improbably that of gold too), 
was never greater in England than it is 
now; but since the year 1810, when the 
revolutionary movements in every part of 
Spanish America checked their production, 
or rather since 1814 (for in the first few 
years the falling-oil* in production was 
nearly compensated as to the rest of the 
world, by the retirement of European ca- 
pital from those colonies,) the annual sup- 
ply of gold and silver has declined more 
than onc-half, taking an average of the 
whole period ; and although it should now 
be somewhat greater, say perhaps two- 
fifths of what it was in the first ten years 
of the present century, yet, with reference 
to the increased wealth and population of 
Europe and the United States, it may still 
not meet half the present demand, or, in 
other words, every ounce of gold and sil- 
ver, considered as money, may now re- 
present more than double the value in 
commodities which it represented in 1814. 
We have seen that prices all over the 
world have for some years had the same 
tendency to decline. Accidents and arti- 
ficial circumstances long supported that of 
indigo, after coffee and cotton and sugar 
and cochineal and silk and spices, and 
wheat and wool and iron and hemp, — the 
produce of the tropics and the agricultural 
produce of Europe, — had fallen in a ratio 
proximatcly corresponding with the defi- 
ciency of the precious metals; and we 
must not expect that one particular object 
of our local affections w'ill be exempted 
from the common fate of all. 

Before we close this article, we will no- 
tice an error of the Hiirkaru, in assuming 
the aggregate crops of the last years, less 
the increase of stock in the London ware- 
houses, to represent the consumption of 
Europe during the same period. The 
consumption of the Gulph and of the 
United States, and a small local consump- 
tion and loss of weight, together absorbing 
full 25,000 maunds, arc wholly omitted. 
These deducted, the demand in Europe, 
upon the data given in the Hurkaru, would 
appear to be 85,000 maunds per annum, 
instead of 110,000. The Calcutta market 
price-current, and thence the India Ua- 
zettc, assume it to be 67,000, apparently 
exclusive of direct exports to France. But 
the India Gazette has it that, in twelve 
years from 1819, when the warehouses are 
assumed to have been empty, a stock of 
40,000 chests had accumulated in London, 
lliat there is here a palpable cn'or will be 
seen by the following statement, in which 


are included other matters of interest Con- 
nected with the subject. 


Bengal Crop In 
Maunds. 

! Average 
' Price of 
Mark 11. M. 

Stoi:k on 
31st July. 

Deliveries 

each 

Year. 

1819 .. 

1,07,000 

July. ff. 

d. 



1820 . . 

72,000 

— 6 

9 

21,419 

20,7JW 

1821 .. 

90.(NM) 

- 7 

9 

11,189 

1.5,920 

1822 .. 

1,13,000 

— 11 

0 

6,494 

12,800 

J«2.*l .. 


— 9 

0 

14,.577 

15.172 

1824 .. 

1,10,000 

— 11 

a 

9,121 

1.5,791 

182.5 •. 

l,44,:iOO 

— 11 

3 

17,908 

l!),6a‘i 

1826 .. 


8 

U 

22,268 

19,748 

1827 *. 

1.49,205 

— 11 

u 

21,027 

17.:i50 

1828 *. 

!N;,500 

June. 7 

6 

.30, <170 

25,665 

182!) .. 

1,4(),(I0() 

— 


31,200 

20,415 


Hence it appears that, in nine years 
from 1819, the stock increased only 9,800 
chests instead of 40,000 chests, upon an 
average production of 116,000 maunds, 
shewing a positive demand (and that too ut 
prices averaging high) to the extent of 
about 1 12,OfJO maunds, or say 1 10,000, al- 
lowing for increased stock in France. VVe 
do not think an average crop, on the pre- 
sent scale of outlay and prices, will reach 
110,000 maunds. The prospect, there- 
fore, when narrowly examined, so far 
from threatening ruin to the planters en 
fnasse, is rather of a cheering nature. We 
believe, and most sincerely do we hope, 
that the crisis in their affairs is over, and 
that good maniigement and relentless eco- 
nomy will ere long bring them again bright 
days of prosperity.— CVi/. Gov, Gaz.Mar, 
29. 


The Calcutta Market, a weekly price- 
current, of the 19th March, gives the im- 
ports of indigo from the interior, up to the 
17th inst., 119,967 factory mds., the ex- 
ports 1 1 7,265 f.mds. : the season was about 
to close. From the decline of prices in 
Europe, this work suggests seriously the 
necessity of an extensive reduction in the 
cultivation of indigo. The produce of the 
year 1831-32 will reach 1,21,000. The 
work contains the following statement of 
the comparative value of production and 
realization of the crop of the past year, 
year, showing a loss of Sa. Its. 76,91,900 
or about £750,0(X). 

Produce of 1831-32 : 

European ie7f830 mds. at 185 Sa. Rs. 1,99,52,250 
Native* 1:1,150 do. at 7^ 9,86,2.50 

121,000 Sa. Rs. 2,09,38.500 

Returns : 

Eur.prod. 107*850 mds. at 115 S.i. Rs. 1,24,02,750 
Nat.proil. 1:1,1.50 do. at 90 11,83,500 

Tii.OOO Sa, Rs. 1,35,86,500 

Deduct wastage, at 21 per cent • • 3,59,650 

1,32,46,000 

Dift^rcnce, being apparent loss, Sa. Rs. 79*91,900 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, Airril 4, 1 8B9. 

AddapuUy Catiscy Chilly v. the Han. Etui- 
India Comimny and Mr, Sullivan, This 
was a case of great importance ; the facts 
are thus suited in the Mailras Gazette, 

The plaiiitiiF was, in 180.5, appointed, 
under Mr. Garrow, then collector of Co- 
imbatore, public-cn^i-kecpcr. In January 
1815, Mr, Garrow, being ill, left his sta- 
tion, when Mr. Wbish, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Savery, respectively actoil as 
collectors, until August, when ]\Ir. Bell 
was appointed to act. At this time, com. 
plaints were made against the plaintiil’; 
an inveKtigation took place, and the plain- 
tifi' was suspended. Mr. Garrow died in 
September, when the defoiidanr, Mr. SiiU 
livan, was appointed collector, and was, 
\iith the late Sir Thomas (then Colonel) 
Muiiro, appointed special commissioiur 
to investigate the charges brought against 
the plaintiir and to inspect the accounts. 
On their arrival at Coimbatore, the inves. 
ligation under tlie commission'comineiiced, 
and the plaintilf was immediately arresteti 
under a diarge of embezzling the public 
money to the amount of 42,000 pagodas. 
On his refusal to refund this sum he was 
continued in arrest in his own house, and 
subsc<|uently sent to the zillah gaol of Co- 
imbatore; liis property was then attached, 
sold, apd realized to a large amount, 
though, by the plaii)ti8'*s sUitement, not 
tile full value. Another demand was made 
against the plaintin'forthesnin of 1,70,000 
l>agodas, and he continued in gaol till the 
12tli April 1817, when he was released on 
giving security to the amount of 1,8G,471 
jiagodos. In 181G, Mr. Sullivan pre- 
ferred an indictment in the zillah court of 
Coimbatore against the plaintiH', cliarging 
him with embezzling, eoniiiviiig at the 
embezzlement by others, and fabricating 
false receipts. The plaintiil’ was acquitted, 
lo January 1817, the plaintiil’ comiiieiucd 
a suit in the provincial court against Mr. 
Sullivan and Col. Munro, when the court 
struck out the name of Munro, and the 
plaintilF, as he stated, found he could not 
obtain justice, and dismissed the suit. The 
plaintilF was, shortly after his lihcratioti on 
bail, again imprisoned, and still continues 
in confinement for costs, and for all claims 
against him with a charge of 1 2 per cent, 
interest, after giving credit for the amount 
fur which his property .realized. The Com- 
pany demurred for want of equity, which 
was over-ruled. Mr. Sullivan answered the 
bill, and justified his acts under the Regu- 
lations, as the collector of Coimbatore. 
Sir Thomas Munro demurred to the bill, 
which was allowed. 'Xlie bill was after- 
wards amended, and tlie name of Sir 
Thomas Silunro struck out. They then 


filed a plea, which wan disallowed wiUj 
costs, and 6ul)scqtiently fih d an answer 
justifying the acts of the collector by rea.’ 
son of his acting under the Regulations, 
and insisting that the subject in dispute 
being matter of revenue, the Supreme 
Court had no jurisdiction. 

Mr, Savage appeared for the plaintiff; 
the Advocate Generalt Mr. Balhie^ and Mr. 
C, Teetl, for the defendants. 

The cause was heard on the 22d, 23d, 
24th. and 26lh days of March ; and judg. 
uicnt given this day, to the following 
eflect. 

Sir Jtfilph Palmer (ChKff Justice).^ 
This case now comes liefore the court under 
different circumstances from wliat it was 
whcMi heard on demurrer and plea. It ap. 
pears now that the acts complained of were 
done liy Mr. Sullivan ns collector, and not 
as commissioner in conjunction witli Sir 
Thomas Munro, as alleged by the hill. 
When this case was on before, the Uegiila- 
tions of government were not .suflicienlly 
before the notice of the court. The parti, 
cular Regulations, on which the govern, 
ment relied, are now set forth, and are in 
the nnsw'cr of Mr. Sullivan ; but I can find 
nothing in the ime decision in the Privy 
Council, on the case appealed from Bom- 
bay, to estuhlish that this court is hound 
to notice the regulations of the provincial 
courts, unless tlwy arc set forth or parti, 
cularly referred to. By the Act of the 
21st Geo. 111., this court has nojurisdic. 
tion over matters concerning the revenue, 
or acts done under tlie regulations of the 
Governor in Council ; and the question is, 
whether the arts complained of come 
within the Acts of Purliainent, us being 
revenue; for the allegations in the bill re- 
specting the illegality of the regulations, 
and the necessity of their being registered 
in this court, which were most improperly 
introduced into the bill, have been, os I 
think, muKt properly abandoned by Mr. 
Stivugc, the counsel for the ])1aintilf. I 
do not lliink that the matters complained 
of do immediately come under the head 
of revenue, as did the cases at Bombay re- 
lating to the seizure of crops for kists and 
duties on toddy ; so in the cases at Cal- 
cutta, where n bill was filed fur a discovery 
of acts done by a collector. The matters 
complained of do not, in my opinion, 
concern the revenue, were they done 
according to the usage and practice of the 
country. The plaintiff, however, com. 
plains of acts alleged to have been done, 
under the authority of government, by 
one of its officers, on the ground of al- 
leged embezzlement on his part, and this, 
strictly speaking, oould be no more di- 
rectly eoncerni ng tlie revenue, than any 
peculation on the Company. Now, do 
the acts complained of, or do tiiey not, 
concern the collection of revenue ‘if If 
such a construction can be put on it, ibis 
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court . lias no jiiri»diction to interFerc. 
The 1st Geo. 111. was passcrl to prevent 
collectors being linmsscd in the execution 
iif their duty, and to enable the govern- 
ment to collect their revenue without any 
interference on the part of the supreme 
court; otherwise the government might 
be prevented from reaping the friiiU of 
their revenue, if the supreme court could 
entertain jurisdiction, when almost every 
disputed case would come into this court, 
and the evils attempted to be done away 
with would lie in full force. I think that 
acts done in the collection of the revenue, 
embrace all acts of peculation and etn- 
bezzlemeiit, by persons concerned in the 
collection of the revenue, from the high, 
est to the lowest ; and it is not necessary 
for the court to enquire in which way the 
e 4 nb(‘xzlemcnt was ellected ; if it was, the 
mischief to the government would he the 
.same. It was contended hy Mr. Savage, 
that the fact of the cmbezzlcMiient shouhl 
he proved hy the defendants ; hut I think 
not so ; for if so, then every quarrel would 
he brought here as to whether parliculur 
property is a part of the revenue or not, 
and the court cannot try that fact, not 
having any jurisdiction : and tliis case 
may he considered similar to courts of 
common law trying whether prize or no 
jirize, on the discussion of the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty courts. And the case 
of “ Brown v, Bagshaw,” in rrccedents 
in Cknticer^, which was not cited in the 
arguments, has u very strong bearing on 
thi.s case. To oust this court of jurisdic- 
tion, on the ground of revenue, it was 
contended that the acts done, must he 
4I011C according to some regulation : this 
does not mean that every direction on the 
face of the Regulations must be com. 
plied W'ith; for if a person, deputed to 
attach the property of a defaulter, should 
omit some of the subordinate acts nien> 
tioiied ill the Regulations, such as giving 
the usual notice, or omit some of the 
items in the inventory of the goods at- 
tached, it would not alter the case. If 
the court could then interfere, they might 
a.s well sweep away all the Regulations. 
'I'iio incatiing of the words ** acconling to 
the Regulations,*' as regards the jurisdic- 
tion of thi.s court, must be ** acts done 
under the Regulations;** or no act could 
he done w'ithout this court being called 
upon to interfere hy injunction, to restrain 
proceedings of collectors ; and in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred, we might 
beholding British subjects, who have only 
been in some degree instrumental in the 
acts complained of, responsible, when we 
(*ould nut touch the principal parties, they 
being natives. 1 read the restriction to 
apply to acts done according to the llegii- 
lations; and all we have to inquire is, 
whether the acts duiic were dune under 
the Regulations ? and do the Regulations 
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apply to the case in ques|loii? The Re- 
gulation .03 of 1802 was made to prevent 
Uic embezzlement of the revenue ; and 
the remedy for any abuse, extortion, or 
irregularity of subordinate agents, is a 
question to be tried in the provincial court. 
Supposing it was necessary to inquire into 
tlie acts of Mr. Sullivan, so far as he was 
personally concerned, his acts were strictly 
in accordance with the Regulations. By 
the section 4 of Reg. 'Mi is defined the 
mode in which demands are to be made; 
upon the facts of this case must we not be- 
lieve that all this has been done? And in 
his answer he states that a demand was 
made. Section 5 gives power to die col. 
lector to apprehend the person, and attach 
the property of the defaulter ; there is no 
allegation in the bill that the attaclimcnts 
were not according to the Regulations, 
and Mr. Sullivan says they were. Section 
dtli directs the sale of the property to liqui- 
date the arrear.s of the revenue in the mode 
pre.scribed. The pluintiif has alleged in 
his bill that neither himself nor any of his 
family were permitted to take an inventory 
of the property seized. In the bill, also, 
the plaintilF says, that no demand was 
made until fourteen days after his impri- 
sonment; although there is no allegation 
in the bill that the mode of proceeding on 
(he attachment was irregular. Mr. Sulli- 
van swears that he acted according to the 
Regulations, and there is no evidence to 
the contrary. Now, admitting all the 
facts stated in the bill to be true, it would 
not give tliis court jurisdiction ; however 
gross the acts of the persons employed in 
the seizure and sale of the projierty of the 
plaintiir might be, they were all natives, 
und this court has 110 jurisdiction over 
persons being natives, who arc at Salem. 
The plaintiir says, that before any of the 
proceedings were commenced against him, 
he was dismissed ; hut I do not think this 
material, nor has it been proved ; one wit- 
ness says lie was dismissed in August, and 
another in September. The statement in 
the bill is, that Mr. Bell dismissed him be- 
fore Mr. Gnrtow's death, when Mr. Sulli. 
van was appointed collector ; if any thing 
could turn 011 this point, it d(X?s not ap- 
pear tube siidiciently alleged or proved; 
but, ill my o|)inion, if it had been proved, 
nothing could have altered the case. 1 
am of opinion that the acts complained of 
were done under the authority of the Re- 
gulations, and that thi.s court has no juris- 
diction to interfere. The bill must, Uicrc- 
fore, be dismissed, and dismissed with 
cost.s. 

Sir R, Comt/n, It is desirable that such 
a case as this should be brought forward ii\ 
all its branches, and I uin glad that it has 
been so. It first appeaivd on demurrer, 
when the court overruled the demurrer. It 
came on again on a plea of thu Regula- 
tions, which was disallowed, because the 
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Ilegulations were not particularly alluded 
to or set forth ; and that if the Company 
chose to avail themselves of their Regula- 
tions, it was nut sufficient to say there were 
such Regulations, but they ought to have 
pointed them out to the court ; and without 
this being done, I am of the same opi- 
nion 1 was when the plea was argued, and 
shall so continue, until I am set right hy a 
higher authority. I have some difficulty 
in discovering the diHerence intended by 
the Regulation between “ matters con- 
cerning the revenue.'* and matters done 
ill the collection tiicreuf ;** however, in 
this case, I do not consider It necessary to 
enter on the discussion. It was the desire 
of the Legislature at home that the three 
Supreme Courts should have the same ju- 
risdiction an'd powers. 'I'he first argument 
raised by the Advocate General is untena- 
ble, that by having once proceeded in the 
zillah court, he is prevented from pro- 
ceeding here. The proceedings iti the 
zillah court were put a stop to by the plain- 
tiff. Rut I am inclined to think the other 
olijection of the Advocate General, — that 
is, admitting the plaintiff has a right to 
come into this court, lie ought to come in 
on the plea side, — has more weight in it, 
but only as against Mr. Sullivan ; for as 
against the Company, I think a suit in 
eciuity is the right course; as against Mr. 
Sullivan, lie might have had an action for 
money had and received ; he knew what 
his property was, and has stated it and the 
value of it in his hill ; though, as against 
the Company, on the ground that money 
belonging to the plaintiff had conic into 
their hands, through the intervention 
of their servants, 1 think the plaintiff 
would be entitled to an account. Rut 
it is not necessary to go any further on this 
point ; for as the plaintiff has come into 
the wrong court, it matters not on which 
side. Mr. Savage's objection that, being 
dismissed, lie is not subject to the Regula. 
tions, is a most mischievous doctrine, for 
if such was the case, a dishonest servant, 
after committing any peculation, would 
get his discharge and be able to set the Re- 
gulations at defiance. Rut there is nothing 
to shew that the plaintiff was dismissed ; it 
only appears that he was suspended during 
the investigations respecting his alleged 
misconduct. The question is, whether the 
acts complained of were done in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, under liegulations 
duly passed by the Governor in Council ; 
and if it appears so, 1 agree with my Lord 
Chief Justice, that this court has no power 
to interfere. As to this being revenue, the 
charge of embezzlement laid is, tliat he 
took money which had found its way into 
the collector's cash-chest, and was intended 
to form a part of the Company's revenue ; 
and if he is guilty of embezzling this, he is 
guilty of embezzling the Company's reve- 
nue. Whether the plaintiff was accused 


right or wrong, we have no power to in- 
quire ; and it would be a most mischievous 
doctrine to hold that, in a case like this, the 
court could inqiiiie into acts done by col- 
lectors up the country. Wc have here a 
collector of revenue prosecuting a Com- 
pany's servant fur eiiihczzling the revenue ; 
and, in order to oust this court of jurisdic- 
tion, it is only necessary to shew how it is 
question of revenue. The question, in 
this case, is, not wliclher the plaintiflC 
ought to have his property seized in the 
manner alleged, but wltcther this is the 
proper court to try the question ; or whe- 
ther this court has jurisdiction ? There is 
a court open which is competent to try this 
(piestion; the plaintiff knew this and tried 
his luck there, but discontinued. If the 
court sees that this a question of revenue, 
the court cannot interfere. I think the 
plaintiff has come to the wrong court, 
and that his bill must be dismissed with 
costs. 

There is n woful falling- off in the busi. 
ness of the court; and to shew this we 
have only to state, that on Monday the 
court adjourned at twelve o'clock, and did 
not meet again until Wednesday ; it was 
adjourned again at an early hour until Fri- 
day, when a few motions of course were 
disposed of, whicb did not occupy the time 
of the court more than a quarter of an 
hour.— Mod. 6'aa» Mar. Bl. 


niSTUlinAKCK AT BANGALORE. 

We mentioned (see p. 4.B) that a dis- 
turbance had taken place at Rungalore, in 
consequence of ttic feelings of some IVIa- 
hoinedaiis there having been outraged by 
the profanation of their mosque. We have 
since heard that, in consequence of this 
pollution, the followers of Mahomed have 
abandoned their place of worship, and the 
government, to appease their feelings, have 
agreed to build fur them a new mosque. 
Our information states, that the necessary 
orders for this purpose have been issued, 
but that the executive officers, being very 
righteous and having the fear of God be- 
fore their eyes, have refused to lend their 
lud towards the cncoiiragcment of the Ma- 
honicdan religion or of any other than the 
Christian faith. Wc thought that it was 
a soldier's duty to obey; but conscience, 
which it is said, makes cowards of us 
all," has on this occasion had a contrary 
effect, and it is possible, that the parties 
in question may become martyrs to the 
good cause. We opine that the loss of 
situation is likely to follow the refusal to 
obey the orders of those in command, and 
in that case a proof will be given that aU 
who profess to be saints, or who are so 
styled by the ungodly, are not actuated by 
worldly considerations.— Mad. Gax, April 
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THB NEW RAJAH OF TANJORE. 

The Madras papers contain an occount 
of the ceremonial of the installation of his 
hip;hncss Sreemunt llajasrec Sevajee Ma- 
harajah Chetraputty Siihih on the musnud 
of Tanjore, on the 24th March, the se- 
venteenth day after the decease of his late 
father llajasrec Sirfojee Maha llajah. 

After the due performance in the palace 
of the sacred abshdgumy prescribed by tlie 
liiiidii law on the coronation of a prince, 
in the presence of his assembled relatives 
and chief oilicers of the court, his highness 
sent for the signet ring and sword of state, 
which lie delivered into the hands of 11. 
Babajec Ramajce Pundit, thereby ap- 
pointing him sirkele of Tanjore, agreeably 
to an arrangement previously made by his 
late highness. The ncwly.appointcd sir- 
kelc, and the foujdar. It. Baboo Rao Iii- 
glay, then proceeded with their retinue to 
pay their coinpliraents to the resident, John 
Blackburnc, Ksq., who, with the judge, 
proceeded to the palace and placed him on 
tile throne of his ancestors. After congra- 
tulations, khelauts, nuzzers, &c. &c., and 
tlie proclamation read, in JMahratta, by 
the residents and shcristadar, the ceremony 
ended. 

INCREASED PAY OF REGISTERS. 

The junior members of the civil service 
will, we think, not be displeased at know'- 
ing there is some intention of increasing 
the pay of the registers from \50to 200 
pagodas a month, and that all the vacant 
registerships are to be filled up forthwith, 
although they w^oiild rather know that it 
was carried into cflect. — Gaz. April 
25. 

THE MADRAS CLUB. 

The first meeting of the IMadras Club 
took place on the 2fkl April, at the Col- 
lege Hall, Sir U. Comyn in the chair, 
when there was a very full attendance of 
members. 

The report of the committee of manage- 
ment was read, which stated that the go- 
vernor and the Nuib-i-Mookhtar of the 
Nawab had consented to become patrons of 
the club ; the Chief Justice, the Comman- 
der-in-chief, and other personages of rank, 
vice patrons. Mr. Chamicr had been 
elected president. 

The number of members amounts to 
800. The subscriptions, donations, and 
contributions amount to 70,000 rupees. 
The club was to open on tlie l.'jth May. 
The Naib-i-Mookhtar had given the mem. 
hers the temporary use of the Ameer. 
Bhaug, as a place of meeting. 

FIRE AT RANGOON. 

The Hebe arrived hero yesterday from 
Rangoon ; she brings an account of fire 
having taken place on the 25th ultimo, 


when a great part of Rangoon was burnt 
down. — Mad. Gaz. Mar. 17. 

DISPUTES AMONGST THE NATIVES. 

The mild Hindoos at Madras, taking 
advantage of a native festival which occurs 
at this season of the year, have been amus- 
ing themselves with breaking the heads of 
one another ; those helonging to the right 
hand caste attacking their hrctlircn of the 
left hand, and vice versa. Our informant 
states that this dispute, which is one of 
very old standing, liad assumed a seriously 
threatening aspect, there being not less 
than 50,000 combatants ranged on each 
side; the peace of the Black-Town has 
accordingly been disturbed, and the inter- 
ference of tlie police has been called for 
and ufibrded, in consequence of which 
there are now fewer broken heads amongst 
the natives than w'as at first anticipated. 
The population of Madras is superabun- 
dant, and it is almost a pity that the parties 
concerned should not he allowed to remedy 
the evil according to their own means and 
fancy. — Ibid. Mar. 25. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

In obedience to instructions from the 
Court of Directors, the Governor General 
has returned to their friends in P^iirope se- 
veral young gentlemen, writers on the 
Bengal establishment, in consequence of 
alleged ineniciency in the acquirement of 
the native languages. This seems to be a 
hard measure, but of course the service 
must .submit to the Regulations of the 
powers that be. Wc have known several 
members of the Madras civil service, who, 
when they quitted, or rather, w'hen they 
were turned out of, college, knew very 
little more of the languages of the east 
than tliey did when they commenced their 
studies, and yet, generally speaking, they 
have proved themselves equal to the duties 
of the service, and we have seldom beard 
of a man suffering in promotion, on ac- 
count of bis inefficiency when he left col- 
lege. — Mad. Gaz. Mar. 17. 

We have since heard that orders have 
1>ccn received at Madras to adopt the same 
course here, so that in future, if a writer 
on this establishment does not pass the re- 
quisite examination, within two years after 
his arrival in the country, he is not only to 
he turned out of college, but he is to be 
sent out of the country, and he must adopt 
some other profession or occupation for his 
future progress in life. Wc hope that this 
system will be acted upon leniently, and 
that the examination hereafter will be such 
asi moderate capacities can comprehend. 
We recollect one writer, who, although 
tolerably proficient in the useful part of 
Teloogu, was floored in his examination ; 
the examiner having selected vulgar frac- 
tions ns .the most desirable branch of Hin« - 
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doo literature for a civilian to be versed In. 
•^I6ki.Mar.a4. 

KAST-INDIANS. 

** The Madras East- Indian Petition 
Committee deem it their duty to statc« for 
public information, that in conformity 
with the 5th resolution, passed at the ge- 
neral meeting, held on the 23d DcccmiK'r 
1831, a deputation from their Imdy had 
the honour of waiting on the Right lion, 
the Governor, with a copy of their in- 
tended petition to Parliament. 

The committee rejoice in having it. 
in their power to communicate to their 
countrymen, that the reception they expe- 
rienced from his Excellency exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. 

** The Right Hon. the Governor, with 
n liberality which at once entitles him to 
the gratitude of the East- Indian commu- 
nity, has been pleased to grant a donation 
of 500 rupees in aid of their cause. 

** Independent of this manifosUition of 
the friendly sentinieiits entertained to- 
wards them by his Excellency, the Right 
Hon. the Governor has been further 
pleased to state, that by a recent order 
leceived from the Hon. Court of Direc- 
tors, bis Excellency is empowered to open 
to East-Indians a wider Held of employ, 
ment, tlie particulars of which the fol- 
lowing letter from the Right Hon. the 
Governor will best explain: — 

^ To Messrs. Nailer, De Fries, Wilson, 
Fonccca and Hogg. 

** ‘ Gentlemen : — I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 2‘2d ult., and with reference iliereto 
am directed to iicquaint you, that the 
Right Hon. the Governor has read and 
fully considered your intended petition to 
Parliament. 

■ “ ‘ He observes that the first two para- 
graphs embrace matters in which Parlia- 
ment alone can give redress. 

** * He has (o observe from paras. 3, d, 
5, 6 and 7, that, from early and long cx- 
lieriencc of the East. Indians, he would 
not exclude tiieiii from any office in the 
revenue, judicial, or police departments 
under this government, and the Regula- 
tion now to be passed, of which a copy is 
enclosed, will be to you the most accept- 
able proof Uiat Ibis feeling is common to 
the authorities here and at home. 

** * 8. In regard to the non- enjoyment 
of the benefits of the college, the Right. 
Hon. the Governor had never heard of 
any refusal ; but to make this quite clear, 
a recent order lias been passed to admit 
the East-Indians to benefits of this public 
institution, in couimon with otlicr native 
subjects. 

* 9. The Right Hon. the Governor 
thinks the East-Indians do not fully un. 
derstand their own case, and competency 


to hold lands, as declared by tliis govern, 
mciit, and sliown in recent examples ; he 
has always considered them perfectly qua- 
lified to enjoy land, in the same manner 
as any native Indian : they have only to 
acquire a just title to it. But in order to 
prevent further inisunderstunding, the Re- 
gulation declares tliis distinctly. 

* Having now gone through the pe- 
tition again carefully, and knowing the 
inconvenience of further meetings to 
change what has been already voted, the 
Right Hon. the Governor thinks it will 
be better upon the whole to let it stand as 
it is, taking care, however, to write u let- 
ter to your agent at home, that w’hcn the 
petition is read, some member may state, 
on behalf of the Madras East- 1 nd inns, 
what alteration has been since made by the 
Company’s goveriunent, with the court’s 
special sanction and the cordial concur- 
rence of this government, which will 
prove their dis)>osition to avoid unneces- 
sary coinpiaints, and more dispose all 
parties to give tiie relief still required. 

“ ‘ Heartily wishing you success, the 
Right lion, the Governor freely gives his 
contribution pf .'JOO rupees to be appro- 
priated as you think fit : hut your case, ns 
he understands it, is so good, that he 
iiopes you will not be obliged to waste 
much money in advancing it at home. 
The Governor is s.ilisfied you cannot have 
a better advocate than Mr. C. Grant, the 
President of the Board of Control, and 
if you have any doubt upon this point, 
the Governor recommends you to read 
Mr. Grant’.s beautiful description of the 
revival of learning and tin; dilfusioii of 
truth and peace under the auspices of tlie 
British government in India. — I have the 
honour to be, gentleincn, your must obe- 
dient bumble ser\'nnt, 

“ ‘ (Signed) J. IJ. Cramcu, Captain, 

** * Mil. Sec. to the Right Hon. 
the Governor. 

*• ‘ Government House, 

9lh March ” 


I.AW. 

SuPKFME CoiiitT, March 19. 

The first quarter sessicois was held this 
day, at which the new Chief Ju.stice (Sir 
Herbert Compton) delivered the charge 
to tlic grand jury. 

After referring to the great increase of 
capital crimes in the island, the learned 
judge adverted to a most aggravated case 
of assault by a husband on Ids wife, who 
w'as not more than twelve years of age. 

The circumstances detailed by the un- 
fortunate female,” he remarked^ which 
aic material iy confirmed by evidence of 
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the condition in which she was found* by 
her husband's relative, and the subsequent 
demeanour and expressions of the hus- 
band, afford too much reason to l)e1icve, 
that punishments of the like description 
are often inflicted by native husbands on 
disobedient or suspected wives : but, gen- 
tlemen, although the legislature has di- 
rected that the rights and authorities of 
fathers and masters of Hindoo and Maho- 
niedan families, as the same miglit have 
been exercised by the Gentoo or Maho- 
medan law, shall be preserved to them 
respectively within their families, and that 
acts done according to the rules and laws 
of caste, respecting tlie members of such 
families only, shall not be held criminal, 
although the same may not be justifiable 
by the laws of England : it is indispen. 
sably necessary to instruct the native in- 
habitants of this island' — that punishments, 
such as will be described to you, cannot 
be inflicted with impunity, and that no 
rule or law of caste can justify acts of 
deliberate cruelty, which, if terminating 
in death, would amount to the crime of 
murder.'* 

March 23. 

Bhican, a Mahomedan and a butcher 
by trade, was arraigne<l for the murder of 
his neighbour, Chimmun Bangur, whom 
he stabbed to death in his own house. 

The prisoner is described as about 
twenty-three years of age, of a dark com- 
plexion, tall stature and vigorous build ; 
his bearing was firm, almost contemp- 
tuous, and his whole demeanour during 
the trial, which lasted till near midnight, 
displayed a character, quick -sighted, im- 
patient, fearless, obstinate, and scornful. 
On his arraignment, he pleaded not 
and challenging the whole native 
pannel, demanded to be tried by a jury of 
while fnen. Twelve European jurors 
having been impannelled and sworn, the 
witnesses for the crown clearly proved 
that tlie prisoner entered the deceased's 
house in the night to rob it ; the deceased 
awoke, alarmed his wife, and endeavoured 
to intercept the retreat of the thief, who 
stabbed him with a knife, and the unfor- 
tunate man fell into the arms of his wife, 
whose cries brought persons to the spot. 
They found a cummerbund and turban, 
which the dying man recognized as the 
prisoner's, adding tliat he knew the man 
who had stabbed him — it was Bhican, his 
neighbour and caste- brother. The mur- 
derer and his victim were members of the 
same religion, followed the same trade, 
dwelt in the same street, and lived upon 
terms of intimacy if not friendship. 

In bis defence, the prisoner reasoned 
somewhat Ingeniously upon the improba* 
bilities of the evidence ; declared the wit- 
nessea were actuated by reven^; ap- 
p^ed to his character, and to fals beha- 
viour befiire the magistrate: ^*whea I 

AtitU Jour, N.&Vol.9.No.34. 


was examined before the coroner and tbe 
magistrate," he observed, ** those gen- 
tlemen marked me well ; th^ can declare 
that my eyes were not blood-sho^ that I 
bad no appearance of a murderer. The 
blood mounts to tbe eyes of him wbo has 
slied blood — the expression of a murder- 
er's countenance can never be mistaken: 
ask those gentlemen whetlier my features 
wore that expression." 

After a charge of two hours from tbe 
Chief Justice, the jury in ten minutes 
found the prisoner guilty. 

His Lordship passed sentence of death, 
after a solemn and affecting address, 
which, however, was quite lost upon tlie 
culprit : for, from the moment he saw 
the black cap assumed, he commenced a 
strain of defiance and contempt so loud 
and outrageojis, as frequently to drown 
both the judge and the interpreter. 

Before his execution, which took place 
on the 26tli, his previous violence gave 
place to a mild and decorous, but firm, 
demeanour. At the scaffold be was 
pressed to make a confession, when he 
declared as follows: — ** 1 was not the 
man wbo murdered Chimmun, but I was 
present; I know who did tbe deed, but 
will not tell ; there were ten of us at his 
house that night ; our object was to rob 
it ; the turban which was found was 
mine, but 1 am not the murderer.'* On 
being again urged, he said, ** what is tbe 
use of asking me? Whether guilty or 
innocent, I am about to die, and 1 am 
prepared; I have made my peace with 
God !" the last words he pronounced with 
his eyes roised up to heaven, _and a smile 
upon his lips. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RETURN OF LORD CLARE. 

Early on Thursday morning, the 
steamer Hugh Lindsay arrived from Surat, 
having on board the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor and suite. His Lordship left Ba- 
roda on the 6th instant, on the 7th was at 
Broach, and the following day at Surat; 
from whence the Hugh Lindsay made the 
passage in less tlian twenty-four hours. 
His Lordship has returned to the presi- 
dency in tbe enjoyment of excellent b^th. 
-—Bom. Gaz, April 14. 

NATIVE JURORS AND HAOISTRATXS. 

A correspondent has attempted to bring 
forward, as an argument against allowing 
natives to serve on grand juries and in the 
responsible situations of Magistrates, that, 
in two criminal trials which have lately 
taken place, tbe prisoners have requested 
Europeans alone should be placed upon 
the petty jury. This fact, in our opinion, 
is far ftom' being as conclusive as our cor- 
respondent woum wish us to believe, ibr 
in both the instances cited, the prisoners 
(K) 
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were convicted upon tJie most satisfactory 
uvidcncc, and in objecting, Uicrcforc, to 
ihL'ir own countryincMi as jurors, tlic pre- 
sumption, we should think, would he, that 
they did it under on impression of having 
thereby increased their chances of escape 
from the penalties they had incurred, ra- 
ther than from a hope of securing to 
themselves, by such an expedient, a more 
impartial trial. That the prisoners feared 
a bias against them on the minds of the 
natives, it w'ould not be natural to sup- 
|iose, hut rather, that if any existed, it 
would liavu been in their favour. 

A few cases of this kind, however, 
alTord by no means a suiliciciit ground 
upon which to lay down a general prin- 
ciple. As well might one undertake to 
<lisprovc a rule by citing an exception, as 
to decide upon the expediency of confer- 
ring rights and privileges, by tlic opinions, 
or it may be, the caprices, of the culprits 
alluded to. 

For the investigation of truth, trial by 
jury is certainly as well adapted as it is to 
form a bulwark against oppression, and 
for this purpose it is evident tliat natives, 
by being generally acquainted with the 
characters of tlic parties and witnesses in 
n trial, arc much better adapted than Eu- 
ropeans to judge of the credit due to tes- 
timony. The acuteness and discrimination 
which they display in the ordinary aiiairsof 
life, quite equal that of Europeans, and in 
none of the other qualifications necessary 
to perform the duties of jurymen arc wc 
aware of their being deficient. 

As magistrates, the natives would have 
all the advantages wliicli local knowledge, 
experience, and influence could give them, 
and from their habits of business we have 
no doubt would soon become well ac- 
(j[uainted with their duties— certainly much 
more so than many who have been ap- 
pointed to exercise the functions of that 
responsible office. 

It is not, however, ou these grounds 
alone that the principle of admitting na- 
tives into a large share of the civil busi- 
ness of the country rests. In improving 
the government by interesting those go- 
verned in its welfare, in lessening the 
expenses and in raising the moral condi- 
tion of the people, it has long been seen 
by our ablest rulers, that it would liave a 
most important effect. Against this weight 
of authority, our correspandent would 
place the opinions of a few felons, one of 
whom has been since banged, and the 
others transported . — Bombay Cour, March 
31. 

STEAM navigation. 

It is not a little provoking, we must 
say, to think of the niter iiidiilerencc 
..which seems to have prevailed at the India 
^iiouse respecting the late trip of the 
^Hu^h Lindsay to Suez. Notwitbstandiug 


tho vast sums which have been expended 
for the purpose of establishing a steam 
communication with England by tlic 
Sea, nothing appears to have been done at 
home to secure its success. The noli flea- 
lion sent to the Court of Directors last 
year by this government, for the purpose 
of apprizing the public of the opportunity 
which the steamer was to afford, must 
have been entirely neglected. Wc have 
looked, in vain, for a single advertisement 
or even paragraph alluding to tlic subject, 
in the papers fiuiii home, which, if it ap- 
peared, would have had the eilect of 
loading the steamer with packets for 
India, instead of allowing her to return 
as she has, to tlu surprise and disappoint, 
mentof every one, with one or two dozen 
letters at the utmoaU—BoTnbay Cour. 
Mar., 31. 


THE LATE SIR C'. H. CHAMBERS. 

A tablet has been erected in St. Thu 
mas*s church, to the memory of the lau* 
Sir Charles IJnrcourt Cliambers, with the 
following inscription;— 

CxMlOLO IIARCOUUT CHAMBERS, cquili 
Aurato. 

Suminac Ref'is (luria; in hac provincia 
K Justiciariis; 

Viro, si quls alius. cuUo, pro1x>, iimoccnti, pio. 
Jiidici Jogum AnKlicarum 
Interior*? tliseiplinu oriulito , 

Eklcinquc in puUIIrls umeii munciibtts obcuiulU 
Akpict, fldeli, intrcpUIo; 

Libertatis porni ctvium jure eonservaiulec 
A<l|)rin)c stuilioso, 

Et rmi omnis just!(|uc propositi 
Aniinuit! et fort Iter tciuici ; 

Qui 

Ex Prnsnpiii N^irthuiubrionsi ortus. 
Calcutta: l»rW : Kal : Septeinb. j a. h. 
lrlijf;ej.xxxix, 

Natiis. 

Schola Rcfria Wcstmonasti-rirnsi, 

Nernon CollefrlA S. S. TriiitUilfts 
ApuU Cantabrifrlcnscs, ciijus socius I'uit. 
Itonis Literis 

(Summam simul adeptus laudem) 
Instilutus : 

I lie deinuin. 

In ipso a<lhuc flore rctatis. 

Quarto Juuicaias anno vixduin peracto, 
Acerrima febre corrupt us, 

Dcccssit, 

Prill Id. Octnbr. a. m. nin('('t;xxviir. 
Qualis quantiJS([uc, diim viveret, ftabitus 
Testaiitibus i q)tiniatuin laci yiiiis, 

Plebis tarn liritannic.T quiiiii indigena: 
Piiblii-odolore; 

£t quod suis, Ehcu ! iiifelicissiiuis, reliquit 
Tam Chari capitis 
Incxplcbili dcsulerio. 

Vidua, contra votum siiperstes, 

Et mirsliKsimi propiuqui. 

Hoc Manner 
P. C. C. 


Vmang. 

TUAMXO KUDIN OF QUBDAII. 

We have been favoured with an interest- 
ing communication from a correspoudeiit 
at Penang relative to Tuaiiku Kudin, Uic 
hero of ^edah, which wc have the more 
pleasure in noticing, as it confirms and 
accounts for, in a.grcat degree, the rumours 
which have prevailed here lately, of recent 
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disturbnnccfi having taken place in several 
places on the east const of the peninsula. 

It appears that a variety of opinions has 
existed ns to the certainty of Tuankii being 
still in the land of the living, hut. the fol- 
lowing is the popular account of his sup- 
posed progress since the re-taking of the 
Qiiedah fort by the Siamese, on the 4th 
of October last. 

It isatlirmcd, that, on escaping from the 
fort, the Tiianku fled into the interior, to 
Ullarghanoo, about two days* journey from 
Qiiedah, where he remained five or six 
d.ays. Thence he proceeded to Piilo Lan- 
Kawi for two or three days ; after which 
he came over to Kwala Mudn, the river 
that forms the boundary between tlic terri- 
tories of the Company and the Malays. 

During the greater part of the time he 
continued here, which is supposed to have 
l)ccn about three months, he had been 
dangerously ill from an attack of the small- 
pox. After recovery, he is stated to have 
hazarded a visit to Penang, remaining 
I here incognito for two or three days, in 
consultations with such of his friends as 
were disposed to aid him in regaining tlie 
liberty and independence of his country. 
Having cflected his arrangements, he was 
fortunate enough to leave the island without 
being discovered by any of the government 
emissaries, and returned in safety to Kwa- 
la Muda ; thence he proceeded to a place 
in the interior called Arrau, about half-a- 
day’s journey from Qiicdah. At Arrau he 
was joined by about 2, (XX) of his country- 
men, who had on Jy;bccn|a waiting his appear- 
ance to be led on to revenge themselves 
upon the Siamese, The next step was to 
iiiarcli this small but resolute force to Pa- 
tan i, at w'hich place bo arrived after a 
.journey of fourteen days, and encountered 
tlie Siamese, whom he defeated and drove 
out of the country. For this happy deli- 
verance from their enemies, and for Ids iin. 
wearied exertions in their behalf, his 
countrymen now consider Kudin as the 
heir jiresuniptive of fluedah, Ac, and have 
accordingly bestowed upon him the style 
and appellation of Itajali Miida, by which 
lie is now known and addressed, while 
that of Tuanku is now discontinued. The 
Tuankii is now reported to be at Singura 
(or Saiigora), with a body of 5,000 men. 
At this place the Siamese had constructed 
three forts ; two of which have been lately 
demolislicd by Kudin, and the remaining 
one is soon expected to fall by famine and 
disease. It is also stated, that amongst his 
other successes, Kudin lately had the good 
fortune to intercept thirty elephants and 
their attendants, together with some trea- 
sure, on their way to Ullnrglianoo to meet 
the rajah of Ligorc, wlio was then at that 
place awaiting their arrival to enable him 
to return to Ligore. By this misliap his 
highness of liigorc has been compelled to 


defer his return to his own dominions, 
and is likely, if not particularly on the 
alert, to have a speedy and unpleasant visit 
from Kudin, who is now only about six days* 
journey from Quedah, and who will doubt- 
less direct his attention to that quarter so 
soon as he has completed the reduction of 
the single remaining fort of the Siamese at 
Singura ; thus there is every probability of 
the rajah of Ligore falling into his hands, 
when the .same retribution may descend on 
bis own bead that he fully expected bad 
fallen on Kudin. Surli arc the proceed- 
ings of Tuanku Kudin for the last five 
months ; which, if to be relied upon, there 
can be but little doubt tliat Quedah will 
soon fall under bis power, and if so happy 
an event should happen, it is to be hoped 
the government will not again interfere on 
behalf of the Siamese. Tuanku Soliman, 
who played so shuflling and shameful a 
part to his nephew Kudin in the late con- 
test, Is reported to be a prisoner of the 
rajah of Ligore at Quedah, his neck graced 
with an iron collar, and his limbs with 
chains, — the fittest reward for a recreant 
Malay, and a traitor to liis country. 

Since writing the above, our correspon- 
dent has learned tliat one of tlie three of 
Kudin’s female attendants (who escaped 
with him from the fort of Quedah) has ar. 
rived at Penang, two days previously from 
Patani, and she reports not only of his be- 
ing in existence, but also of his having 
lately got married at that place.-— iS'mg. 
Chron, ^pril 5. 


Malacca* 

MANIFESTO OF TlfE FANGHOOLOO OF 
KANING. 

A translation of a Malay document, 
drawn up by Hcflisnin ben Ismael cl Ilmu, 
at Kaning, and dated the 27th Jumada, 
Acliecr, A. H. 1 24 7 ( A . D. 1 S.‘> 1), in vin- 
dication of the Panghooloo, appears in the 
Singapore Chronicle of February 9tli, 
wherein it is described as ** a simple, 
though a faithful and explicit statement of 
the wrongs which the panghooloo of Na- 
iling has suflered at the hands of Mr. Ful- 
lerton, from whence arose the much-to-be- 
regrolted warfare that has followed.” 

The document, after dctoiliiig the titles 
of “ the mighty chief, prc-clccted of God, 
Abubaker, lord panghooloo of the country 
of Naning, the comforter of his people in 
peace, the shedder of the blood of his 
enemies, Ac.,” proceeds to relate the 
transactions between the panghooloo and 
the Company, and the victory achieved by 
tlic Malay warriors, “ who triumphantly 
flrovc hack the sepoy soldiers of Kniingo, 
with thcTr chiefs and leaders, the pale- 
faced sons of Euroiu?, retreating in fear 
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ftom the ftiiT of the lions whieh they had 
rashly . provoked.** 

The documents state that Governor Ful- 
lerton, being desirous of annexing the 
country of Naning to the Company's ter- 
ritories, wrote to the panghooloo, requiring 
bis presence at Malacca to obtain from him 
a cession of the country, in order that he 
(the governor) might put a tax of one- 
tenth on the whole prepuce of the soil, 
which the Company pretended to claim as 
their's by treaty, and in order that ** the 
evil-doing subjects of the land should be 
punished according to Fiiglish custom.'* 
The panghooloo, ** mindful of former 
treaties with the Company,” replied to the 
governor, ** making it clear to him that no 
rule over the country of Naning belonge<l 
to the Company, and that the Company 
could claim nothing from the panghooloo, 
except such things as were arranged by 
treaty with Colonel Taylor, A.H. 1216 
(A.D. 1801 ), being a complimentary pre- 
sent of paddy, fowls, eggs, and fruits, to 
be sent in token of good-will and friendly 
alliance with the Company, and to feed 
the white officers of the garrison,” the 
panghooloo was willing to continue to send, 
in token of a friendly disposition. Appre- 
hending bad intentions on the part of the 
Company, he would not go to Malacca. 
The document goes oh '• — 

** Wherefore should tiic servant of his 
highness, ^io is writing of these matters, 
relate the history of Naning from the first? 
Has It not lasted from the beginning of 
time? Is ancient custom, therefore, not 
to be respected? and is not a treaty a 
treaty? Is it not every where known, that 
from ancient times, when the Portuguciie 
people first came to Malacca, Naning was 
a country by itself and governed by its na- 
tive rulers, the face of a white man being 
then unknown in the land? Afterwards 
the Dutch came, and having driven away 
the Portuguese, took posses^fhh of Ma- 
lacen, but still continued to respect the 
country of Naning, and entered into al- 
liance with the panghooloo, esteeming bis 
friendship ; and, finally, it came to paM 
that a treaty was entered into by the for- 
mer panghooloo and the Dutch govern- 
ment, whereby it was for the first time sti- 
pulated that the panghooloo of Naning 
should send every year a complimentary 
token of amity and good lal0, such as was 
sent by the rajahs of otbii^llbiliitries to the 
sultan of Jobore, and* Mme to tbe king 
of Siam ; and the same treaty was likewise 
xenewed and confirmed by Colonel Taylor, 
who governed for tlie Company in Malacca 
in their year 1802.” 

The writer then proceeds to state that 
nothing further was done, in respect of 
fhM affairs, for a short time ; but it was 

the Intention of the Com^y to remain 
^uec or shew reipurd to ancient and esta. 
ppdied custom; dafl by and bye Mr* 


Church, of tbe Conipany*s service, ceme to 
Naning, being sent by the governor of 
Malacca to confer with the panghooloo; 
who courteously gave him audience at 
Sungy Pettab; and this deputy, being 
then asked why he had come thither, and 
having made known that the purpose of 
his coming was to take account of the 
number of people in the Naning country, 
** Ills highness graciously acquiesced, and 
all the counsellors and clriefs assembled, 
with politeness and respect entered into 
conversation with tills deputy of the Com- 
pany, who was a person of discreet and 
rational manneis, and possessed of much 
knowledge of all things that the pang, 
hooloo, being desirous that the Company 
should be satisfied, out of the mouth of 
their own deputy, of the truth of the treaty 
with Colonel Taylor, did put into his 
hands the document itself, sealed with the 
seal of the ComfKiny, which, having read, 
Mr. Church return^ to Malacca. ” Dur- 
ing this time,” the writer states, “ Gover- 
nor Fullerton was residing in Pulo Pe- 
nang; but shortly aAer that occurrence 
he came hack to Malacca, and having 
diligently nourished within bis bowels the 
seeds of coinmotioii, he again wrote to our 
lord panghooloo in a discourteous and un- 
becoming manner, saying, in haughty 
terms, bis highneis must personally appear 
in Malacca. But what power is in the writ- 
ing of a pen ? tilt words are not the roar of 
the lion, nor is a pen his crushing paw : and 
so his highness abode in his own house, 
under tbe shadow of the wings of security, 
and w ent on administering his own afiairs, 
not heeding the imperious summons of the 
Company's governor.” 

Then follows a long eulogium upon tbe 
panghooloo for bis ** wise, temperate, and 
unwavering conduct,” and for his display- 
ing ** a firm heart, not to be moved by the 
bigness of words, or unmannerly proceed- 
ings,” which bold front, the writer seems 
to think, terrified Mr. Fullerton; ** for,” 
he says, ” the said Governor Robert Ful- 
lerton, having perceived that our lord 
panghooloo had girded his loins with the 
belt of resolution, at last remained quiet, 
and by and bye went away to Europe with- 
out doing any thing more in these matters, 
and saying nothing more about them ; by 
which conduct he made manifest that it 
had pleased God not to take away all wis- 
dom from him.” ^ 

After tills,” continues the writer, 
the Company made many changes in 
their government, and there was to be no 
longer any governor or judge in Malacca ; 
and Mr. Robert Ibbetson, who for a long 
time had held a distinguished ofiSce in Pu- 
lo Penang, was to be the head resident in 
tbestraito; and, in consequence, the said 
Robert Ibbetson was from time to time in 
Malacca, going backwards and forwarda 
to Singapore and Pulo Psnangi and did 
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not send any letters or messenger to our 
panghooloo ; however, it came to pass that 
his. highness, having resumed certain lands 
ii’itbin his own jurisdiction, over which he 
had formerly deputed one Incliy Surin, 
this base-born son of a thief ran away to 
Malacca, and having arrived there he sent 
in a petition to tlie Company, falsely assert- 
ing that the plantation belonged to him, and 
asking assistance from the Company to get 
it back; and hearing this false account, 
the Company, having a disposition to be- 
Ik ve whatever evil might be said of our lord 
panghooloo, sent a letter desiring that the 
said Surin should have the said dursun re- 
stored to him ; and to tliis letter his high- 
ness wrote ill answer, saying Surin bad no 
right to the ground, and that it was his 
own inheritance, and asking what business 
had the Company with his affairs ? And, 
in this manner, the Company, having been 
disappointed in all their attempts to obtain 
from our lord panghooloo any kind of 
token or acknowledgment of submissioo, 
and seeing that he did not bow his head to 
their authority, finally resolved to send a 
strong army into Naning, as afterwards 
came to tie known. And thereupon our 
lord panghooloo, with the flames of whose 
anger the air becomes heated, called toge- 
ther his chiefs and warriors from all quar. 
ters, and they came in crowds like ants 
from their nests, and when all were assera. 
hied they covered a space df twenty fur- 
longs.'* 

The document then details the military 
occurrences. Tlie panghooloo made every 
sort of preparation ; and his chiefs, fierce 
as tigers, erected batteries and fortified all 
the houses by which tlie enemy roust pass. 
The Company’s army advanced to Kalama, 
** their weapons shining resplendently, and 
their banners fluttering like the wings of a 
dragon.” On the fall of the paiiglimah, 
the Company’s troops advanced further 
into the Naning country, setting fire to 
houses and plundering the hen-coops of 
poor people, and losing many men. They 
were caught, he says, in the toils of their 
own rashness, for it vras the purpose of the 
])anghooloo to entice them into the heart of 
the country, and plant his warriors in their 
rear and on all sides throughoutthejungle, 
and to cut down a whole forest to cover 
the roads and to intercept their return to 
Malacca ; and thus when the enemy had 
got to Mulagei, the troops of the pang- 
hooloo were already between them and 
Malacca. A party sent to obtain provi- 
sions was destroyed, and another advanc- 
iiig to join the main body, was driven 
back to Sungy Pettab with loss. The 
main body, meanwhile, surrounded on all 
sides at Mulagei, without provisions, be- 
gan to retreat through .the jungle, leaving 
their baggage in posaesaion of the pang- 
hooloo’a aoldiero. ** And forthwith they 
puraufd the Ckmipaoy’s army, and from 
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arery part of the jungle our warriors pour- 
ed forth, firing and killing the enemy, who 
atrewed the ground in numhera, while 
they inefiTectually fired among the treea 
without hurting our people. And every 
where the guns of our warriors carried the 
sound of victory to the ears of < our lord 
panghooloo; and the Company’s army, 
going on in bewilderment and confusion, 
wherever they put their feet were pierced 
with sharp liamboo darts skilfully placed 
in the ground by our sagacious chiefs, and 
they wished for the wings of butterflies 
that they might not touch the earth with 
their feet ; and in this condition the enemy 
came upon a fort, artfully concealed, in 
which numerous brave warriors stood pre- 
pared, and firing as they came near, num- 
bers of them were killed in an instant, and 
their carriages were loaded with the num- 
ber of their wounded. As they walked 
along, their sepoys everywhere trod upon 
sharp spikes, crying for the help of God, 
and tumbling into the earth among pit- 
falls; there was uproar and confusion 
among their ranks, and their whole army 
had tlie appearance of a mouse smothered 
in butter, every limb of the body having 
become useless. But, it was not the will 
of God that the enemy should be utterly 
destroyed, and one-half of their whole 
army having perished, the rest were per- 
mitted to reach Sungy Pettab, where there 
was a house belonging to the Company, 
and a stockade, into which they retreated. 
And it pleased God to promote still 
further the success of our lord panghooloo, 
for again his valiant warriors encountered 
a band of sepoys attended by 100 coolies, 
carrying provisions to the troops besieged 
at Sungy Pettab, and having killed many 
sepoys and coolies, the remainder fled, and 
all their supplies fell into the bands of our 
people.” 

At Sungy Pettab, the Company’s troops 
remained shut up many days, till rein- 
forcements arrived. And here the 
whole of the Company’s army remained 
besieged for several days, and both sides 
were incessantly fighting; but the hearts of 
our warriors were elated, and their shots 
flew destructively among the enemy. 
And thus, having learned that they were 
contending against invincible warriors, and 
losing all heart on account of their de- 
plorable condition, the army of the Com- 
pany made preparations to retreat to Ma- 
lacca, and secretly made their way out of 
their stockade during the night time; but 
our brave warriors shouting aloud and giv- 
ing the alarm, quickly pursued, and having 
entered the encampment of the enemy, they 
took many warlike stores and other articles 
which they bad bidden under ground : so 
a dog burieth a bone and thinketh not it 
shall be carried away. As deers are hunt- 
ed down by the lion, our valiant and vie- 
torious wamors ruahed on in punuil of 
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the enemj, and drove them far into the 
Company's territory, which flowed witii 
their bloM ; and finally, under God and 
the prophet, it was the fortune of our war- 
riors to overthrow the band which protect, 
od the guns of tlie enemy, and to capture 
their two largo cannons of brass, which 
were triumphantly laid at the feet of our 
lord panghooloo, the elevated among 
princes; and likewise our valiant warriors 
captured many buifalocs and horses belong- 
ing to the enemy, with a great quantity of 
iron shot, great and small, and numerous 
prisoners.** 

Ibe aforegoing is a faithful abridg- 
ment of tliis curious state pa|)er. Wc 
cannot coincide in opinion with tlic Singa- 
pore editor, that it is a simple, faithful, 
and explicit statement of wrongs, and that 
** the writer of the narrative 1ms not ex- 
aggerated In aught.” To us it apiiears a 
tissue of exaggerations and vtiguc re. 
proaches, adapted merely to work upon 
die passions of the Malays. 


RETIREMENT OF HOWQUA. 

TIio Canton Register condrms the state- 
ment, mentioned in our last number, of 
the retirement of Ilowqua from the hong. 

Many cogent reasons,” it is observed, 
** might be assigned for this act. Wc 
have, however, reason to know that he has 
had the measure in contemplation for some 
time past, and that he has made arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the whole of his 
winter teas, by which he frees liimsclf from 
many heavy charges to which he would be 
subjected by sliipping even a single chest ; 
it being a rule of tlic consu that any hong- 
merchant, abstaining entirely from foreign 
commerce, is exempt from all consu contri- 
butions.** 

DlSTirRBAKCES IN THE NORTH. 

The “ disturbances,” to whicli wc al- 
luded in our last, arose, according to fur- 
ther accounts received, from the moun- 
taineers who inhabit the northern frontier 
of Canton province, where it borders on 
Hoo-nan, a little more than 2(X) Kiiglisli 
miles from Canton. They arc called, in 
contempt, by the Chinese lowlanders, 
Yaou-jin, * Dog-men,’ % ,i»C€ of semi- 
human animals, who hava Uilfi. In tlie 
aSair, in which they re^sU^ the govern- 
ment troops, many lives, it is said, were 
destroyed ; and, so long ago as the 1 Itb 
4|||bruary, an express arrived at governor 
£ns, requiring ossisbuice. He imme. 
4i^ly ordered the J general of San-kcang 
i^distrjict to move forward with 500 men. 
.^^^rikoccunrence ia.^iiDilar to that which 
called. the personal presence 


of the governor ott Ibe island of Hni-nan, 
when the Le-jin mountaineers desccndoil 
to the lovtlanda,-^CIan^onReg.li£arch8, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Literary Lottery.-^A literary speculator 
has published proposals for a lottery to 
reward talent.” He invites students to 
send him parallels to cither of two lines he 
prints in his prospectus, accompanied by 
one mace, live candirreens (about Is.), and 
he engages to decide the merits of cncli 
parallelism in open hall. The first prize 
is to be 120 dollars, the next GO, &e. 1(X> 

arc to receive one dollar each. The hint 
might be taken by an European speculator. 

Ckincsc Junks, — Last year, of the Chi- 
nese junks bound to and from Teen-tsiu, 
more than onc-hulf perished. — Canton, Reg. 
Mar, 8 . 

Liteiary Rjcaminaiums^—^Tltc Peking da- 
zctic contains a representation from Wang- 
yuii-kin, one of the censors of rites, stating, 
tlic scholars examined at the public exami- 
nations have been men of inferior talent 
and unacquainted with the classics ; hence, 
when they proceod to the place of cxaininn. 
Uon, they craftily carry with them minia- 
ture editions of Uje classics with comments, 
that they may be able, when examined, to 
copy them : and booksellers, with a view 
to profit, are muljU plying these books with- 
out limit. 'Dicee arc carried by the gra- 
duates in their bosoms or their sleeves, 
and as, when tbat is the case, they fear 
being searched, when they answer to their 
names they do not walk on in regular anil 
orderly succession, but, presuming on 
their number, oppose all control, and push 
forward witli noise and violence. Owing 
to this, the essays written arc not wholly 
the productions of the candidates tlicm- 
selves, but arc in great part mere copies 
from others. The memorialist proposes 
Uiat the booksellers should be compelled to 
burn all these miniature classics. The 
following is the imperial reply ** with the 
vermilion pencil : '* 

“ This description of evil and unworthy 
practices 1 have already heard of. If 1 
stop at merely issuing prohibitions and rc> 
quiring the sellers themselves to burn the 
books, it will stiil be done in name only 
without the reality. As to what shall be 
done, and what regulations shall be en- 
acted, with a view eternally to eradicate 
these illegalities and to reform the prac- 
tices of the students, let tlie ministers of 
the privy council confer with the tribunal 
of rites and censu rate-general, and aflcr 
careful and minute dclilicration memorial- 
ize. Respect this!” 

/?cggarj.— During the first month of 
tliis year, upwards of one hundred and 
twenty beggars died about the streets of 
Canton, in Consequence of the cold and 
wet.*— Cannon iteg. Mar, 8. 
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VlKDXCATIOy OF MISSIONS IN TUB SOUTH 
SKAS. 

Tlie directors of the London Missionary 
Society have printed a paper, containing a 
viiidiciition and just appreciation of the 
ciety’s missions in these seas; of which we 
subjoin the greater part. 

“ The great object,** they observe,. 
« wliich, from their first arrival in tlie 
islands until ilie present time, tlie mis> 
siunaries liavo sought to accomplish, has 
been tlie spiritual benefit of the inhabitants 
— their conversion to Christianity — pro- 
^pe.ssivc sanctification, and meetnessfor the 
purity and enjoyment of the heavenly state. 
Ill subordination to this, a number of 
minor objects have engaged their attention. 
'J'hcir endeavours to improve tlie temporal 
circumstances of the people, to communi* 
cate the blessings of education, and to 
promote the increase of knowledge, have 
been pursued in conjunction with the more 
sacred duties of their vocation ; but, on 
account of the formidable diJfLcidtics witli 
which they have had to contend, the pro- 
gress of the people has been less rapid than 
their friends have expected and desired, 
and the missionaries themselves have aimed 
to secure. They have, notwithstanding, 
solid and cheering grounds of encourage- 
incnt; though the most partial view of the 
progress of the mission must convince 
every individual, of ordinary discernment 
and candour, that the disadvantages under 
which the work has advanced have been of 
no ordinary kind. 

** One great impediment to the out- 
ward prosperity of the people has been tlic 
difficulty of supplying those wants which 
a more regular and comfortable mode of 
life has introduced; and in tills respect 
they arc placed in circumstances less 
favourable than those of the New Zea- 
landers and Sandwich Islanders. The 
adaptation of the soil and climate of the 
New Zealanders to the growth of the po-* 
tato, and the valuable timber and native 
flax, which arc botli indigenous, furnish to 
them the means of advantageous com- 
merce ; which the Sandwich islanders find 
in the sandal-wood, growing without cuU 
turc, in great abundance, on their native 
mountains. 13ut neither of these, nor any 
efjuivalcnt, is jHissessed by the inhabitants 
of Tahiti and the ailjaccnt islands. Tliq 
spontaneous productions of their country 
yield to them, with the exception of a few 
vegetables and tbe means of raising live- 
stock for tlie supply of sliipping, no arti- 
cles of profitable barter with foreigners. 
The introduction of implements of iron, 
and of other manufactures of civilised 
countries, so essential, to tlie improvement 
of tlie people, having been in pro|>ortion to 
tliu returns which they were iible to make, 
has been exceedingly limited. 


** Another fertile source of difficulty 
has been .found in tlieir previous irregular 
and indolent habits of life. A state of so- 
ciety more dissolute and opposed to steady 
application and industry, than that which 
prevailed among them prior to their renun- 
ciation of idolatry, cannot well be ima- 
gined ; and although the general and out- 
ward operation of those propensities, which 
heathenism had nurtured and matured, 
was restrained, almost universally, when 
tlic islanders first professed Christianity, 
numbers w'cre innucnccd only by the ex- 
citement of feeling, in favour of the new 
religion, which then appeared to pervade 
all classes, and have remained destitute of 
every thing connected w'ith Cliristiaiiity, 
excerpting its name. These afterwards 
found, as might bo expected, their former 
inclinations too strong to be restrained by 
the feeble resistance which public opinion 
interposed ; and though they did not revive 
the worship of the idols or the cruelties of 
human sacrifice, they returned, in a great 
degree, to their former indolence and 
vices. 

“ To enable a people, whose resources 
scarcely ever exceeded the demand for the 
supply of their daily wants, to obtain the 
means of realizing the conveniences and 
comforts of compuratively-civilizcd life— 
to induce tliem to substitute kindness for 
the most relentless cruelty— integrity and 
virtue, for the practice of every degree of 
iniquity and fraud— and habits of persever- 
ing application and industry, for a life of 
perpetual idleness and change — was part of 
tiic work which the mis.sionaries attempt- 
ed ; and in which, though, as already no- 
ticed, in very many instances they have 
met with bitter disappointment, they have, 
in others, been cheered with the most en- 
couraging success, 

'I'hat a number of the natives arc still 
ignorant and improvident, vicious and in- 
dolent, and consequently destitute of the 
means of personal and domestic comfort, 
and that some exhibit all the deformity of 
iniquity which European profligacy has 
engrafted on their aboriginal vices, is not 
denied ; and the fearful extent to which 
this would have prevailed, but for the con- 
servative influence of Christianity, cannot 
well be imagined. Yet the entire commu- 
nity is not composed of such individuals 
as some, who, in their claims to veracity, 
draw largely on tbe credulity of their rea^ 
ders, would have us believe ; nor do tliey 
form the minority, any more than tbe most 
abandoned and profane may be said fairly 
to represent other communities in which 
Christianity is professed. 

** Indolence, from the force of hatift, 
and the warmth of the climate, ftc., is iliH 
one of the greatest barriers to the rapid im- 
provement of their temporal circumstances ^ 
but it is not too much to affirm that the 
average amount of. labour is double, and. 
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ia uMoqf insttiicM^ four Umei greater, than 
St arae while they were heathana. More 
land is cultirated ; and a Dumber of arti- 
olest useful to tlie natives, and valuable in 
iHirter with foreigners, have been added to 
those formerly grown in the islands, 
i^mong these may be mentioned^-witliout 
enumerating several kinds of edible roots, 
vegetables, and fruits — a superior sort of 
eotton, coffee, indigo^ and Indian corn. 
The latter, it is true, has not been culti- 
vated to any great extent, but is now to be 
found among the productions of the 
islands. 

** The attempts to introduce the menu- 
&cture of cotton liave not succeeded so 
well as was anticipated; neither have they 
entirely failed: a number of the natives, 
it is stated by the missionaries, are capable 
of spinning the cotton grown in the islands, 
and weaving it into cloth. The people at 
some of the stations have also been taught 
to make soap and salt, to prepare tobacco, 
and to manufacture sugar : though these 
aiticlea have as yet been produced only in 
small quantides, it is probable, that, as 
the population increases, and their habits 
become more industrious, they will here- 
after be furnished in far greater abundance ; 
and may become valuable commodities of 
trade for articles of apparel or other Euro- 
pean manufactures. Besides a knowledge 
of rope-making, turnery, carpentering, 
and the art of working in iron (in which a 
number have made a creditable proficiency, 
and some have been employed by Euro- 
pean traders, and at regular monthly 
wages, as smiths), the preparation of lime, 
and the construction of more neat and 
comfortable dwellings, they have been in- 
structed in the art of boat and ship-build- 
ipg after the European manner : this last, 
being a species of occupation peculiarly 
suited to their circumstances and taste, has 
been followed with great avidity; and, 
though attended with some failures, as 
was to bo apprehended from the paucity of 
'materials for their construction, and scanty 
means of keeping them in profitable em- 
ploy, tfie natives have exhibited a degree 
of improvement which has excited the ad- 
ymradon of many, and convinced all who 
have compared their present vessels with 
those which they formerly used— that they 
pos ses s abilities, and are capable of a mea- 
sure of perseverance, which warrant the 
ahtidpationof very respectable attainments 
in this valuable branch of practical know- 
ledge. The missionaries were the first to 
teach them this art ; and to tlieir enter- 
jmse, and the labours of those whom they 
have employed, they are chiefly, if not 
entirely, indebt^ for their means of sub- 
jMquent improvement, 

** The difficulties which attended thdr 
improvemeDt, by means of eduaUiant have 
bqen equal to these which have retarded 
8iwoiiiwasd prosperity: the same naumU 


indolence atid restlemces of disposition, 
which rendered them so averse to steady 
labour, with the' spade, the saw, or the 
hammer, made the confinement and appli- 
cation requisite to acquire even the first 
rudiments of education equally irksome. 
These difficulties the patience and perse- 
verance of the missionaries have, in a 
great measure, overcome: and, without 
entering into details, it may be confidently 
stated, that, throughout the Georgian and 
Society Islands, with the exception of 
those who are in the early stages of child- 
hood, and those who were far advanced in 
years when Christianity was generally pro- 
fessed, and perhaps even without these 
exceptions, the majority of the inhabitants 
are able to read all the books which exist 
in their language. That language, it will 
be remembered, the missionaries had first 
to acquire — to construct its frame- work 
from the very foundation — arrange it in 
regular order — and present it in a written 
form to the people; with scarcely any aid 
besides what they derived from the fre- 
quently uncertain and perplexing oral 
explanations of the natives, to whom, at 
the time, the design and use of letters w*as 
utterly incompreheiiiible. 

“ The labours of the jmnting-pretMS in 
the islands are inoreased, and become 
every year more important. 'Iliey are su- 
perintended by the missionaries at the sta- 
tions in which they are established, but 
worked by native printers, who have been 
taught to perform with cr^it and despatch 
the mechanical part of the operation. By 
these means the demand of the original 
mission is supplied ; and books are also 
furnished, with comparative facility, for 
tlie use of the inhabitants of the numerous 
and populous islanda among which the na- 
tive teachers are labouring : the extent to 
which this is done will appear from tlie 
circumstance that Mr. Darling, during a 
recent voyage to the islands in the south 
and east of Tahiti, distributed books to 
upwards of a thousand applicants in three 
islands only ; and Mr. Barff observes, in 
communications recently received, that, 
before commencing bis voyage to the west, 
be bad printed 8,000 copies of a small 
book in the Barotoa dialect, a series of 
arithmetical tables for the use of the schools, 
and an edition of 13,000 copies of an ele- 
mentary work for the use of the ouUsta- 
tions connected witli the Leeward Islands ; 
these had been completed during the year 
ending December 1831. 

« Schools are still maintained and regu- 
larly attended both by adults and children, 
though not BO punctually aa first, espec- 
dally by the children. On the part of the 
adults and many of the children thia arises 
from the necessity which they now find of 
devoting a greater portion of their time to 
the cultivation of their lands, or ftrom their 
natural opposition to the mond piindplsa 
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incuteAM In the instructions which they 
recoire. . The irregular attendance of the 
children is sometimes occasioned by their 
accompanying tlieir parents to their planta- 
tions; but chiefty by their impatience of 
continuance at one occupation for any 
length of time — their love of rambling— 
their native indolence, fostered by tiie 
warmth of climate— the facility with which 
the bare means of subsistence may be ob- 
tained— ^nd the inclination manifested by 
numbers of them towards the habits of dis- 
sipaiioUt which so many efforts have re- 
ccntly been made to revive in the islands. 

** It how only remains to notice the 
slate reUgion in the several churches and 
^ among i the people generally. To under- 
mine iiQ^d. destroy religion, the preserva- 
tion of which, in its purity and efficacy, 
bas been attended with the greatest difficul- 
ties, thi?' enemies of the mission have put 
forth most determined efforts : hence 
the misrepresentations, tending to invali- 
date the evidence of its reality and effects, 
which have been most frequently and in- 
dustriously circulated. That attention to 
the observances of religion and a regard to 
its precepts in the ordinary affairs of life, 
are not so general and conspicuous as they 
were imlnediately after the first reception 
of the Gospel by the people, has been re- 
peatedly stated. The profession of religion 
—endeavours to learn to rend— and the 
possession of a copy of such portions of the 
Scriptures as were printed in their lan- 
guage, were, at that time, with a few so- 
litary exceptions, universal ; theft, licen- 
tiousness, drunkenness, and other crimes 
were, for a time, cither discontinued or 
carefully concealed ; the habit of private 
prayer and domestic worship was uniform 
aiiid generally maintained ; on the Sabbath 
there whs a total cessation from all kinds of 
secular employment, and an appropriation 
of the hours of the day to reading and reli. 
gious services. Society appeared, at the 
time^ in a state in which it is presumed it 
had seldom been seen, even in communi- 
ties where far greater advantages have been 
enjoyed; but it would have been folly to 
suppose that all was what it appeared to 
.be ; many, undoubtedly, from a variety of 
considerations, and others without consi- 
dering the subject at all, declared them- 
selves Christians ; numbers wore the mask 
of religibh— professed what they did not 
feel— publicly abstained from vices, a de- 
sire for the gratification of which they still 
cherished— and practised observances in 
which inwardly they felt ho pleasure. But 
this sMIe of thion, to whatsoever anticipa- 
tions It might give birth, could not last; 
some hastily threw off the disguise ; others 
retoined it w a longer time ; until numbers 
have shewn that their Christianity was 
nothing more tiian empty form. But, 
though ell this has occurred, there were 
from the lint a goodly numbei^ who acted 
.^fftott«Kittr«N«S>VoL.9«Not34. 


ftom the firm conviction of their judgment 
and the strong bias of their alTectioin— 
who^ were moved by pure and scriptural 
motives — ^and who, fiotn the influence of 
that divine benediction to which they as- 
cribe the first change in their minds, have, 
notwithstanding all the contempt and re- 
proach which has been heaped on them by 
the malice of ungodly men, and all the 
violence of temptation by which they have 
l>een assailed, and all tiie natural imper- 
fections of character, remained steadfast in 
the ways of religion ; and have maintained 
their profession, unshaken and unsullied 
by the heresies which have risen to perplex, 
and the pollutions with which it bas been 
sought to inundate, the germs of virtue 
which Christianity had implanted in the 
bosoms of many of the people. 

** Those whose religion is, we have rea- 
son to believe, grounded in principle, now 
form a distinct class; and, though they 
compose but a minority of the eq^ire po- 
pulation, yet those who profess Chris- 
tianity, and regard most of its outward 
observances, still constitute a great ma- 
jority over those who have cast off all re- 
gard to its requirements and sanctions. It 
is not from tlie parties who remain in 
Christian fellowship, and manifest by their 
general deportment their attachment to the 
Gospel, tliat those who decry the religion 
of the islanders adduce their examples of 
defective Christian character; but from 
those who have cast off the wholesome re- 
straints on vice which that Gospel imposes, 
and who are drawn together at the several 
ports visited by shipping ; at these places 
persons of the latter description a^und 
more than in any otlier; nothing, there- 
fore, can be more unjust tiuin to 
exhibit the proceedings, to wliich they 
are often incited and encouraged by their 
visiters, as a specimen, not only of the ge- 
neral conductor the population, but of the 
members of the Christian churches. 

Within the last few years the people 
have been exposed to anotiier greater cause 
of demoralization —the importation of 
large quantities of sjnriluous liquors^ which 
have been retailed in the different settle- 
ments. Tlie baneful effects of this on a 
people among whom intoxication was for- 
merly one of their most easily-besetting 
sins, cannot be described; and we can 
conceive few causes likely to occasion 
greater sorrow to the missionaries or dis- 
tress to the churches. 

« Lastly, the agitation and iiregulari- 
ties, inseparable from dvU war, have, dur- 
ing the last year, prevailed in both clusters 
of tlie islands ; and have not only excited 
painful apprehensions of outrage and vio- 
lence, but have interrupted for a time, at 
. some of the stations, the attendance on the 
schools, and on the means of public ’Ohris- 
thm instruction. These calamities have 
ceased ; tfanquillity was restored when the 
(L) 
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latett accounts firom the islands were sent 
away, and the schools were again in regu- 
lar ojMration in the Windward Islands. In 
the Leeward, one of the missionaries, who 
had been obliged to leave his station for a 
time, was about to resume his labours; 
although apprcliensions were still enter- 
tained, with regard to these islands, that 
the peace there prevailing might again be 
disturbed. 

** The annexed census of two of the sta- 
tions, which is extracted from the recent 
communications of the missions, will shew 
very nearly the proportion, which those 
who have by baptism made a profession of 
religion and those who are united in 
church-fellowship, bear to the entire po- 
pulation of the respective stations; and 
are, probably, not inapplicable to the other 
stations in the islands. 


BVRDKR POINT. 

Men. Worn. Boys. Girls. Tot. 


71 

■l(i3 < 
«1 . 


143 

349 

252 


In church fellowship 72 • 

Children of parents-, 
professiin; Chris- 1 ^ 
tianity who have f 
been baptized ' 




.123 ..124 .. 247 


** In the islands tbare were, when the 
latest accounts were sent away, S9 stations 
—14 missionaries— 2 artisans— 50 native 
teachers — 37 scliools — 7,000 scholars — 39 
congregations, the average attendance at 
winch was 22,000— and 20 churches, con- 
taining.3,371 members.** 

The directors conclude : ** notwithstand- 
ing all the attempts which have been made 
to bring discredit on the mission, by pre- 
ferring vague and sweeping charges against 
the missionaries, and by representing the 
conduct of those of tiic natives wlio do not 
profess to observe tlie requirements of reli- 
gion, wiio are the greatest iiests of society 
and sources of continual grief to the mis- 
sionaries and the pious ))art of the com- 
munity, as applicable to the whole popu- 
lation — to the members of the churches, 
as well as the most abandoned — the intelli- 
gent Christian will regard the commence- 
ment and the progress of the work of God 
in the South Seas as demonstrating most 
unequivocally the wisdom and goodness of 
the Most High: he will admit ilie strong 
claims which the missionaries and the na- 
tive churches have to the confidence and 
sympathy of the ministers and churches 
of Britain.’* 


Total.... 1,115 

^ HAWSIS TOWN. 

Men. Worn. Boys. Girls. Tot. 
Church members •• 139 .. 137 37« 

RatiHcmI * Adulte- . 232 . . 170 . . _ . . — . . 4<W 

Baptized j Children 411 ••275 .. 

Unbap- / Adults- • 310 .. 80 . . — •• — •• 390 
tisoQ. \ Children — 54 .. 29 .. 83 

ToUl .... U>43 

** Tlie members of the churches, so far 
as information has been received, are in- 
telligent, industrious, exemplary, and sin- 
cere. liiey have to contend against the 
sinful inclinations of their own hearts ; 
they are exposed to the reproach of their 
own countrymen, whose conduct appears 
in humiliating contrast with their own, 
and many snares are laid for them ; they 
• arc, also, the objects of ridicule, contempt, 
and misrepresentation, from the irredigious 
by whom they arc visited ; and it is pain- 
ful to be unable to resist the impression, 
that the majority of those who visit them 
have no strong prepossession in favour of 
religion. 

“ The defections which have occurred 
have not, it is presumed, rendered the 
iniuionaries less circumspect in their pro- 
ceedings, nor less careful in their endea- 
vours to ascertain the suitableness of those 
thus received into Christian fellowship; 
yet, besides 216 individuals, who were 
united to the churches in the out-stations 
among the Austral Islands during the past 
year, the accounts received within that 
perM report the addition of 355 to the 
churches previously established at the seve- 
ral stations. 


^U0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 9 . — Poignand v. 
JTenlish, This was an action for a libel, 
brought by Mr. Geo. Louis Puignand, 
attorney of the court, against Mr. Na- 
thaniel Liscombe Kentisli, of Parramatta. 
The libel, which was contained in a pam- 
phlet, circulated by the defendant, in spite 
of the refusal of the booksellers of Syd- 
ney to issue it, arose out of some profes- 
sional and pecuniary transactions between 
the parties, in which the defendant was 
summoned before the Court of Requests, 
for ^3, 195- Sit., the amount of a bill for 
business dune by the plaintifT. The libel 
imputed to the plaintiflT was an attempt to 
rob the defendant of this sum, and con- 
duct for which lie deserved to be struck off 
the rolls. 'Hie damages were laid at 
^ 6500 . 

Tlie assessors found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages £50, to which the 
plaintiff relinquished his claim, his object 
being merely to vindicate his character. 

jipril 14 . — Mutiny of seamen. 
Anderson and 13 other seamen were in- 
dicted under the 11th and 12th Will. HI. 
for a revolt on board the Isabella, convicU 
sliip, on the voyage from London to this 
colony. A disposition to revolt on the 
part of the convictSi 220 in number, was 
discovered prior to leaving England in 
November, and they were double-ironed. 
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On the 6Ui February, Anderson refused 
to obey an order, and was sent upon tiie 
poop, when the whole of the sailors came 
Co his rescue and refused to work the ship. 
Some of the men returned to tlieir duty ; 
the rest were put in irons, and the ship 
was navigated by the officers, boys, sol- 
diers and some of the convicts, during the 
rest of the voyage. 

The jury found all tlie prisoners 
of a revolt. 

MISCZLIiAKEOUS. 

Savings* Bank . — A bill has been intro> 
duced into the Council, to establish a sav- 
ings* bank. 

Road Gangs . — The Sydney Gazette^ of 
March 6, contains an article upon the con. 
dition of prisoners in road gangs, who, in 
remote stations, arc represented to be very 
ill-treated.— ** The overseers of these re- 
mote parties have a despotic power, which 
is often arbitrarily exercised ; unlettered 
men for the most part, eight out of ten can 
scarcely write their names ; and extreme 
ignorance engenders, in too many instan- 
ces, a line of conduct revolting to feelings 
of humanity ; and when under a colour of 
justice the neighbouring bench is called on 
to award punishment for alleged miscon- 
duct, a shameful violation on the part of 
the accusers of truth, and a total disregard 
of the moral obligation of an oath, cha- 
racterise the proceedings. The declara. 
tion commonly made by overseers, that 
they will never allow a man whom they 
bring to court * to brat them,* implies, 
what is literally the case, that if swearing 
truth only will not ensure punishment, 
exaggeration of the charge beyond the 
fact will be resorted to.** I'lie following 
picture of what has been the condition of 
these wretched persons is appalling : — 

Ordinary authorised punishments were 
only secondary to those practised by the 
overseers, who could witness the convul- 
sions of their naked, famished, dejected 
fellow -creatures, when suspended by one 
wrist from an iron ring, or by both hands 
handcuffed across a beam six feet from the 
ground, until the circulation of the blood 
was checked and the victims sank into in. 
sensibility, with malicious grins of satis- 
faction, and jihe and joke upon the ad- 
mirable expedient of * hanging them up 
to dry.* There was no arbitrator in these 
cases — no one to whom an appeal could be 
made, until an officer should visit the 
gang, and then woe to the wretch who 
should dare to vent his sense of injury. 
If he was suspected of being likely to 
complain, he would forthwith be de- 
nounced as a * lawyer,* and, to use their 
own phrase, * snatched* before the officer. 
The first charge being made by the over- 
seer, his defence would hot be listened to, 
and an additional bonus of fifty lashes from 
liirn, by way of ^mpensation. These 


laslies were invariably administered accord- 
ing to the wish of the accuser, the flagel- 
lator, with a wink, enquiring if tlie flog- 
ging was to be given in * currency or ster- 
ling ;* a denomination distinguishing tlie 
grades of severity. Upon many this tor* 
ture was periodically inflicted at the rate 
of fifty or seventy-five per week, until de- 
sertions w'ere induced, re-captures and sub- 
sequent repetitions of the * cat* o'-nine-tails,* 
till many became moving masses of putre- 
faction, deprived of even the indulgence of 
water to cleanse their festering backs; chain- 
ed to the ground at night in the * lock-up,* 
without a blanket, in the depth of winter, for 
a month at a time ; their scanty provisions 
not unfrcquently cribbed and purloined 
till It was reduced to a nominal issue, 
served to tliem raw, without means to cook 
it; not allowed shelter in the day-time; 
knocked down witli an axe-handle, or any 
such weapon at hand, if a murmur es- 
caped them; no respite from work per- 
mitted; till death, desperation, the gal- 
lows, or a penal settlement, closed the 
wretched scene.** 

Floods . — The floods have committed 
dreadful havock on the banks of Hunter*s 
Iliver. The little hut rapidly improving 
town of INIaitland has been almost swept 
away. At Paterson’s Plains, tlie flood 
was the largest since the foundation of the 
settlement, full 5 feet higher than that of 
last May. Such was the extent of the 
inundation that a boat loaded with flour 
was sent from the Paterson to Maitland, 
across the hush. 

Steam Navigation . — We are happy to 
understand that both the steam.boats em- 
ployed in the Hunter’s Iliver tiade answer 
very well. We now want another to run 
between this and Hobart Town, one to 
Uaunccston, and one to Parramatta, a 
channel being cut through the rock at Red 
Bank for the latter . — Sydney Gaz. April 10. 

Advance of l^anded Property. cir- 
cumstance in the progress of New South 
Wales has excited more astonishment than 
the great and rapid advance of landed pro. 
perty in and about its metropolis. Ten 
years ago, a person wishing to build had 
only to signify his wish to the authorities, 
and obtain an allotment for nothing; and 
even for some years after it had been offi- 
cially notified that the crown had no more 
land to dispose of, allotmeiiLs not situated 
in the heart of the town might be pur. 
chased for the must paltry sums. Within 
the last three or four years, however, a 
change has taken place — 'a change so 
great, so sudden, so unexpected, that 
it seems as if brought about by some of 
the famous spells of the ** Arabian Nights.** 
The most out-of-the-way, rugged, good, 
for-nothing strips have started up into va- 
luable properties, and arrogantly claimed 
to be worth their hundreds of pounds; 
while those seated in great thoroughfares 
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or on tbe banks of any part of the harbour, 
have rivalled, in the prices they have com- 
manded, the precious inches of Fleet- 
street or Cheapside. In fact, during the 
depression caused by the late drought, the 
■only siilMtantial property in the colony, 
convertible into its worth in cash, were 
bouses and land in Sydney. Tliey never 
drooped-r-they always found a quick sale 
and liberal purchasers.— -/Aid. ^jnil 17. 

Burke, the Fns/imnger.— Tim notorious 
bushranger, Burke, was executed at Ap- 
p!n, on the I4th March. He evinced 
gmt hardihood, miscalled firmness. In 
his address to the spectators, he said that 
** he felt no regret at leaving this world, 
but had great fears for his eafety in the 
next.’* 

Dr, Zafig.— -The •' Proceedings of tlm 
Legislative Council** on the 15th March, 
contain the following notification 
** That His Excellency the Governor be 
requested to communicate to the Right 
Hon. the Secretary of State, the opinion 
of this Council, that the charges against 
the Protestant Episcopal Clergy of the 
Colony, contained in the letter addressed 
by Dr. Lang to Viscount Goderich, were 
unfounded and unwarrantable; and that 
the publication of the same was a highly 
improper and censurable act.*’ 

The charges referred to were contained 
in a paragraph of a letter on the subject of 
Emigration to this Colony, addressed by 
Dr. L. to Jjord Goderich, in December 
1830. 

Dr. Lang appears to have been in hot 
water for some time past, respecting bis 
college (the Australian) ; in the course of 
his controversies, be attacked the church 
and school corporation and the episcopal 
clergy. Dr. Lang is a presbyterian. 

JSydnjey College, — A meeting of the pro- 
prietors of Sydney College was held on 
the 26th March, to consider of the expe- 
4iency of applying to government for 
pecuniaiy assistance, which had been 
granted to the Australian College, under 
the erroneous impression (it is alleged) 
dmt that was the only or chief scholastic 
institution. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISeXIXaNEOUS. 

The 46origine5.— IVe have to notice, in 
terms of reprehension, the practice adopted 
■by the government towards the captured 
aborigines now in Launceston. From 
motives of ^nomy, we suppose, the 
lUtioDS supplied to the sable captives is 
.only one pound of bread and one pound 
of ment per diem. The result is, that 
they grow discontented, and have lately 
been supplied by private means with just 
as much more as tbe government allow- 
ance. This is radically wrong. Jf it be 
wished that the blacks, when captured. 


should he kept in a state of subordination, 
they must be well supplied with food, 
otherwise they will always be discontented 
and t*x>ubleaoine.— Zaancerfaii Mvertizer^ 
Feb. 15. 

The same paper of March 14, enquires 
what government Intends to do with the 
blacks at Great Island, who hod been in a 
state of disuirlMince by reason of the mis- 
conduct of a boat's crew to their gins; whe- 
ther tliey are to be prisoners oi war, or 
schooled into habits of industry ? lliis 
point ought to Itave been settled before- 
hand. 

Communication with /nc/ta.— The /To- 
bart Totvfi Courier states that a steam- 
vessel, of 450 tons burthen, was fitting out 
at Calcutta with passengers for Hobart 
Town, and to continue a regular imcket 
between these colonies and India, touch, 
ingat Swan River and Spencer’s Gulf. 

Brice of Labour , — We have frequently 
predicted that the extortionate wages de. 
manded by labourers would work its own 
cure; which seems about to be verified. 
In New South Wales the number of emi- 
grant labourers, iVecd men, and the Aus- 
tralian Company’s indented servants, who 
have completed their engagements, has 
caused such a dearth of employment, that 
labourers of all descriptions are coming 
down to this island . — Launceston Adver- 
tizevt Mar, 21. 

His Excellent Lieutenant Governor 
Arthur recently ordered the Surveyor 
General Frankland to despatch a gentle- 
man of his department, properly equipped 
and supplied, to pass from I^ake Echo to 
tbe Western Coast of the Island, in order 
to ascertain tbe filatures of the country in 
that direction ; and to make certain other 
observations. This duty was confided to 
Mr. Assistant Surveyor Sharland, and he 
has performed it in a manner reflecting 
great credit upon himself. He had to 
undergo great fatigue and much privation, 
particularly when in tlie neighbourhood 
of Macquarie Harbour, where he made 
the Western Coast, and although at times 
knee deep in snow, yet be forbore to make 
fires, lest such should attract notice, and 
draw upon him and bis little party visitors 
not of the most agreeable description. 
We have only now to state, that Mr. 
Sharland has succeeded in making most 
important discoveries, particularly of tbe 
satisfactory fact, that to the w'cstward of 
the nineteen lagoons, out of which be 
found tbe principal branch of tbe Der- 
went to dow, and near the Frenchman’s 
Cap, Uiere are millions of acres of tbe 
fin^t land, watered abundantly, and pos- 
sessing many other important advantages 
to new settlers. Mr. Sharland also dis- 
covered a beautiful lake of large extant; 
and upon tbe whole, his excursion has 
been most satisfactoiy in eveiy coniidcnu 
tame^Ctftmial Time$f AprU 2 . 





27m iVifW. Qiibny ai Spencer* i Gulf,-* 
The pepen of tbit, island announce some 
departufes for Uie new colonjr of ** South* 
arn Australia," which, it appears, is to 
be at Port Lincoln. 

The Frets, On the 7th of March the 
drat Government Gaxette was published at 
Sydnejr, in a small folio of four pages ; it 
is entitled the New South Wales Govern* 
ment Gaaette, and contains only govern- 
ment notices and advertisements. It is 
printed (under a contract, made by ten- 
der) at the Sydney Gazette press, which, 
transfers the official matter, in the same 
type, into its columns, and Uius continues 
Xo be the vehicle of official notifications. 

SWAN RIVER. 

We have lately conversed with a gentle- 
man who has visited the new settlement at 
Swan River ; and certainly he does give a 
most deplorable picture of the state of that 
young colony. Much, however, must be 
allowed for the feelings of disappointed 
colonists. The history of colonization is 
almost uniform in describing the suffer- 
ings and privations of the first settlers.— 
Sydney Gazette^ March 8. 

Large exports of corn, flour, and pro. 
visions, for this settlement, are reported 
in the Sydney and Van Diemen's Land 
papers. 

Private letters have been received in Lon- 
don, dated in April, whence it would appear 
that tlie settlers have surmounted the diffi- 
culties arising from want of provisions, 
which, however, continue dear. Flour 
sold at Is. per lb. Potatoes the same. 
S ilt beef Is. 8d. per lb. Beer 2s. per quart. 
Butter 2s. 2d. per lb. Slop shoes ^1. 5s. 
the pair. Cotton prints 8s. and 4 s. a 
yard. The harvest had, however, proved 
favourable, and much grain had been got 
in. Houses were multiplying at Perth 
and Freemantle. The natives had been 
very troublesome, and had killed six or 
seven, ami speared as many more, of the 
settlers who had ventured into the interior 
unarmed. The latter were determined to 
make a severe example tn retaliation, and 
the consequence will be a native war. 


mauvittua. 

Tlirough the medium of the Cape of 
Good. Hope papers, advices have been re- 
ceived from Mauritius to the 1 6th of May. 
The excitement which prevailed there at 
the date of tlie last letters, on the subject 
of the order in. council for the regulation 
of slave labour, bad subsided; but the 
consequences of that excitement, to a 
certain extent, stili'remained. It is stated 
that the commercial credit of the Isle of 
France bad become so paralysed, that, in 


the early part of May, an application was 
made to the governor. Sir Charles Colville, 
to authorize the suspension of all com- 
mercial payments for three months ; but 
that on a representation being made, by 
some of tlie more solid houses, of the 
danger of such a step, the governor very 
properly refused to accede to the request. 
—London Paper, 

The new state of public feeling in the 
colony, is gradually developing itself by 
the additions to the periodical press. A 
new journal of the liberal complexion has 
appeared, entitled Le CernSeny ou Petite 
Rdime Africaincm 

A Government Order announces the ap- 
pointment of a Council of Government, 
nominateil by the Governor, and com- 
posed of certain officers of the crown and 
of an equal number of other persons taken 
from the chief landed proprietors and 
principal merchants of the Colony. Tlie 
council consists of fourteen persons. 

The Mauritius Bank has completed tlie 
subscriptions and received thrce-fifUis of 
the capital, and it has thereby been placed 
in a situation to commence operations, and 
it has accordingly commenced them from 
the 18th of January. The Colonial Se- 
cretary has directed that the notes of the 
bank should be received in all the public 
chests. 


Hie fif\h and sixth bulletins of the ar- 
my of Ibrabim Pacha announce fur- 
ther successes of the Egyptian arms. The 
former, dated the 7th July, contains the 
details of a battle near Iloms, with the 
governor of Aleppo and Seraskier, Ma- 
homed Pasha, who had under him eight 
other pashas of three tails, and a force 
computed at nearly 25,000 men, 10,471 
of whom were regulars. The success of 
the Egyptian troops was complete. The 
Seraskier fled with the wreck of bis army 
(not more than 1,500 regulars) towards 
Hama, 2,000 were put to the sword and 
2,500 taken prisoners by the Egyptians, 
who lost 102 killed and 162 wounded. 
The cannon (21 pieces), ammunition, 
tents and provisions of the enemy, and 
papers (including many confidential let- 
ters and documents), were left behind by 
the Seraskier in bis flight, and capitured. 
A report from Ibrahim Pasha himself, ap- 
pended to the bulletin, states: — **Ifaave 
never witnessed such a defeat as diat 
which has been just experienced byjtbe 
enemy; nor do X hesitate in asserting, 
that 200,000 or 300,000 similar tm^s 
would not cause me the least anxiety. 
By God's help, we will ever chastise such 
fellows wherever they may fall in our way. 
The prisoners have been sent to St. Jean 
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d* AciVi where the Diyan Effendi has re. 
ceived orders to enroll those who are will- 
ing to enter our army, and to send to their 
homes or into Egypt such as may be de- 
sirous or going thither.’* 

The sixth bulletin is dated the 11th 
July, and states that on the 9th the army 
‘left Homs in pursuit of the army, crossed 
the Orontes, picking up 6 of the 11 can. 
non carried off by the Seraskier. The 
panic of the enemy carried them on with- 
out their daring to enter Hama, whilst tlie 
Arab tribe of Anezes,* availing them- 
seKes of their disordered state, fell sud- 
denly on the fugitives, killing a great 
number. On the lOth July, Ibrahim 
Paslia entered the town of Hama. At a 
short distance from Hama, the Egyptians 
found the remaining five pieces of ord- 
nance not yet taken from the enemy, as 
well as the rest of their tents and provi- 
sions. 

Ibrahim’s army was to move towards 
Aleppo on the lltb. 

The Porte’s tenure of this important 
province seem very insecure. 

More recent accounts confirm the re- 
port that Aleppo is in the possession of 
the Egyptian army, and it is even said, 
Antioch and Alexandretta. Aleppo fell 
on the 15th July ; the inhabitants refused 
to admit the troops of Hussein Pasha, or 
supply him with provisions. The Turkish 
army is represented to be retreating pre- 
cipitately, miserably thinned by want of 
provisions, cholera, and desertion. Hus- 
sein Pasha, its commander, is now de. 
dared incapable, and the command is to 
be given to lledshid Pasha. Reinforce- 
ments are on the march to the Turkish 
army. 


The successes in Syria have caused 
much joy at Alexandria. A regular daily 
post, by dromedaries, from Syria, has been 
established ever since the invasion of the 
latter country. The army of Ibrahim was 
believed to be in occupation of Aleppo, 
at the date of the last advices, 25th July, 
and master of the country. The Turks 
are said to have made a desperate resist, 
ance, but to have been at ‘length over, 
powered by the superior numbers and mi- 
litary skill of their adversaries. The 
Turkish fleet was on the 9th July at 

• This Arab tribe is one of those amongst whom 
Che Sultan has ordered the Pasha of Aleppo (as 
a^^eaxs hy the secret correspondence taken) to 
oAect 00,000 men, to disperse the army of Ibra- 
him Psdia. 


Helena.^ Ne(h§rlnnd$ Indta^^c. lOcT. 

Castel Rosso, near Bhodes, on its way to 
Satalia, where it waa to embark a division 
of irregular troops for Scandcroon. Either 
of these places would be very favourable 
for an attack by the Egyptian squadron. 

Letters fkom Syria, dated 18th August, 
received at Trieste, report an action be- 
tween the Turkish and Egyptian fleets, in 
which the former was almost wliolly de- 
stroyed. 


3t. 

In the month of February last, tw'o 
companies of French infantry, returning 
from the isle of Bourbon, landed at St. 
Helena, and obtained permission from 
the governor to perform military honours 
at the tomb of Napoleon. The ofticers, 
subalterns, and privates accordingly re- 
paired to the tomb, w'hich they saluted 
with three discharges of musquetry ; and, 
after drinking some of the water from the 
fountain where Napoleon had so often 
quenched his thirst, they returned to their 
ship, which lay at anchor off James- 
town . — French Paper, 


.Ottilia. 

Batavian papera to the 17th May con- 
tain a notice issued by the Governor-genc- 
ral, dated April 20, by which, as payment 
of the rent of the coffee plantation, the 
coffee is to be taken at the price of twen- 
ty-two florins in silver per picul ; and a 
decree of tlie same date, directing that all 
brown sugar (including Areeng sugar), 
and molasses, shall henceforward be ex- 
ported free of all duty, without distinc- 
tion of place or flag. The papers also 
bring an account of an insurrection among 
the Chinese agricultural labourers, w'hich, 
however, was speedily put down. 


of CKoob 

A Cape paper of the 20tli June con- 
tains an abstract of an order in council 
regulating the trade of the colony. It 
allows British produce and manufactures 
to be imported into the Cape at a duty of 
3 per cent. : foreign and East-India com- 
modities at a duty of 10 per' cent. : casks 
and materials for work are free. The 
ports of Cape Town, Table Bay, Simon’s 
town, and Port Elizabeth (Algoa Bay) 
are declared free ports, and Cape Town 
and Simon’s town are created free ware- 
housing ports. 
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REGISTER. 


<B’alcutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

General Department. 

Aprils. Mr. R. D. Mangles, deputy secretary to 
Government in general department. 

10. Mr. F. W. Russell, second commissioner for 
investigating claims of creditors of late Rajah of 
Tanjore. 

Mr. A. Grant, Junior ditto ditto. 


time from the same corps, and his Egcel- 
lency desires that when that number of 
officers shall be absent in England, no fur- 
ther application is to be made from such 
regiment to head-quarters till one of the 
absentees shall have returned to India. 

The foregoing order is not intended to 
prevent applications being transmitted as 
usual for officers requiring to return to 
Europe on medical certificate. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


March 19. At Tirhoot, the lady of W. H. Stem- 
dale, of a son. 

23 , At saugor, the lady of Lieut. De Fontain, 
^idth reet* N.I., of a daughter. 

2.S. At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. Edward 
Maeguard, of a sou. ^ „ 

April 2. At Meerut, the lady of the Rev. James 
Whiting, joint district chaplain, of twin daugh- 


At Chlnsurah. the lady of Mr. A. W. Stone, 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March2A. AtNeemuch, Win. Bcnfleld Wetnyes, 
Esq., 0th L.C., to Martha Rose Diana, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Smith. 

— T At Neemuch, t’harlcs Garrett, Esq., to 
Frances Cordelia, second daughter of Lieut. Col. 

^^At Calcutta, Lieut. R. Hoileau Pem- 
berton, of the surveyor generai;s department, to 
Henrietta Peach, second daughter of Colonel 
Duncan M’Leoil, of engineers. . . 

9. At Calcutta, P. Peard, Esq., to Miss Anne 

Calcutta, Major J. N. Jackson, C.B., to 
Miss Nicholson, 

At Calcutta, Thomas Elliott, Esq., fifth 

son of Edward Elliott, Esq., of Cloniiiore, in 
the county of Kilkenny, to EliMbeth Mary, 
Youngest daughter, of the late John de la Cha- 
more Smith, Esq., of the ciU of Waterford. 

iMtclp. At Patna, Wm. f. Garrett, Esq., of 
the Bengal artillery, to Harriett, daughter of the 
late Major Slessor. 


DEATHS. 

Aprils. At Calcutta, Lieut. R. Campbell, 33d 
regt. N.I., aged 27. ^ , _ 

11. At Chowringhee, Thomaa Douglas, Esq., 
aged 24. 


ifnalitMv 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

APPLICATIONS FOR FURLOUCiHS. 

Head- Quarters, ChouUry Plain, March 
9, 1832. — Adverting to many recent ap- 
plications received from officers to return 
to Europe on furhtv^h, the Commander- 
in-chief deems it necessary to call the at- 
tention of officers commanding regiments 
to the regulations which prescrilie four as 
the number allowed to be absent at one 


STATEMENT OF THE SERVICES OF OFFICERS. 

Fort St. Geori^e, March 19, 1832. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council con- 
sidering it desirable that the services of 
every officer of the Madras army should 
be correctly registered and recorded for re- 
ference on occasions of selection for situa- 
tions of important trust or remuneration 
for distinguished merit, is pleased to re. 
solve that a statement of every officer's ser. 
vices, in the subjoined form, being that 
employed by the Most Noble the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India, for the purpose 
of obtaining similar information in 1814, 
shall he immediately prepared for the use 
of Government and for transmission to 
England. 

His Exc. the Commatider-in-chicf is re- 
quested to issue the necessary subsidiary 
orders for giving effect to this resolution, 
and to cause the return for each regiment 
to be brought down annually to the close 
of each year and laid before Government. 

His Excellency is likewise requested to 
cause a similar register to he prepared for 
the native officers of the army. 

[Here follows form, requiring statement 
of services as under 

Ranks. In what regiment or corps. Period of 
time actually present and doing duty with the re- 

{ 'iment or corps. Period of time absent on flir- 
ough to England or elsewhere: also on leave at 
the presidency to which the officer belongs ; and 
whether on private aflfliirs or sick certificate. 
Total service in each rank. Total service In the 
army. Campaigns or expeditions employed on. 
Battles, siraes, or affairs actually present at. 
Wounds. Special, staff, or civil appointments; 
and whether in peace or war, and period of service 
in each. Native languages acquired, and to what 
extent, t. e. reading, writing, or speaking. Dates 
of public examinations, and of General Orders no- 
ticing them. Dates of orders approving of con- 
duct. Whether acquainted with the principles of 
surveying, military drawing, and reconnoiaBaaice.J 


FASSAOE-MONET OF OFFICERS IN CHARGE 
OF TROOPS. 

Fort St. George, April 24, 1832.— Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to resolve, that no extra expensje 
shall hereafter be incurred on account of 
the passa^-moncy of European cominis- 
siooM officers placed in tbe ebarge of 
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troops proceeding fironi port to port in the 
Indian sea^ unTess tbe number tbereof 
sfaail amount to thirty men. 

MOVIMBMTS or ESOlMlMTSk 
The 10th regt. Native Infantry from St. 
Thomas’s Mount to Madras. 

. The Sd regt. Native Infantry from Ma- 
dras to Fstaveram^ when relieved by the 
10th regt. 

His Majesty’s 45th Regiment from 
Foonamallee to Arnee. 


Guthm, as well as what the prisoner, Chpt. 
Henry Joynet ,EWa^ of HM, 41 at 
of Foot, bath advanced in his defence, 
and the evidence In support thereof Is of 
oprnioni-M 

Finding on the Charge.— That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the charge, and 
doth therefore honourably acquit him of the 
same.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) 11. W. 0*Cai.LAGRAir, 
Lieut. Genera). 

Madras, 3d Feb. 1832. 


EATIS or PASSAGE FOE OmCBRS EBTUEN- 
INO FROM INDIA. 

Fori St, GeorgOf Ajtril 27, 1832.— Ex- 
tract of a letter from the Hon. tbe Court 


Tbe prisoner, Capt. Ellis,^ of H.M. dlst 
Regt., is to be released from arrest, and 
will return to lus duty. 


of Directors, in the military department, 
dated the Slst Aug. 1831 

Par. 1 . ** It appearing that no sufficient 
reason exists for the distinction made in tlie 
regulations between the rates of passage 
for officers in the King’s and the Com. 
pany’s service, when returning from India, 
we have resolved to equalize the rates for 
the two services, by reducing those which 
a commander has been hitherto permitted 
to receive from an officer in the Company’s 
service to those which he is allowed to de- 
mand from a King’s officer. 

2. ** The instructions issued to comman- 
ders of sliipa in respect to the passage, 
money regulations have been amended ac- 
cordingly.” 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

CAPT. ELLIS. 

Head-Quarterot Madras, Feb. 4, 1832. 
—At a General Court-Martial, holden at 
St. Thomas’s Mount, on the 25th Jan. 
1832, Capt. Henry Joyner Ellis, of H.M. 
41 St Regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the 
following charge by order of the Com- 
mander-iii-cbicf in India: — 

Charge,^** For conduct to the preju- 
dice of good order and miliury discipline, 
in having, at Arnee, on tbe 16tli of July 
1830, in a letter to the address of the 
Deputy Adjutant General of his Majesty’s 
forces, disgracefully preferred a frivolous 
and groundless complaint against the com- 
manding officer. Colonel Sir Edmund 
Keynton Williams, K.C.B. and K.C.T. 
and S., and the paymaster Firancis Dick- 
son, of his regiment, fhe latter for with- 
holding his pay, and the former Ibr au- 
thorizing the same. 

** The above being in breach of tbe Ar- 
ticles of War.” 

(Signed) R. B. Fxaron, 

Dep. Adj. Gen. H.M. Forces. 
Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

^ The court having most maturely 
weighed and conaiderea the whole of the 
•viMiee adduoid in eopport of tbe proee- 


CAPT. WARNER. 

HeatUQuarterSi Choultry Plain, Jan. 26, 
1832. — The following extracts from the 
confirmed proceedings of an European 
general court-martial, holden at Tricliino- 
poly, on the 10th January 1832, by virtue 
of a warrant from his Exc. Lieut. Gen. 
die Hon. Sir R. W. O* Callaghan, K.C.B., 
commander-in-chief, are published to the 
army :— 

** Capt. Thomas Styan Warner, of the 
18th regt. N.I., placed in arrest, by my 
order, on the following charges : 

First Charge.— For conduct to the pre- 
judice of good order and military disci- 
pline, in having at Salem, on tlie 1st Nov. 
1831, on the pid>lic drill-ground of the 
detachment of tli# 18th regt. N.I. under his 
command, and la the presence of tlie men 
and officers of the said detachment, then 
and tliere assembled, made use of the 
following words ; — * Tliis is very bad ! 
very bad indeed ! — but no wonder, — ^tlie 
corps has not been properly drilled for the 
last sixteen (or six) years,* or words to the 
same effect ; thereby reflecting upon me, 
his immediate commanding officer, and tbe 
discipline of the regiment under my com- 
mand. 

Second Charge . — “ For scandalous and 
infamous behaviour, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, in 
tbe follow ing instances ; 

1st Instance.—** In having at Salem, on 
the 30th of Nov. 1831, in an official let- 
ter, bearing his signature, and addressed 
to the adjutant of the 18th regt. N.I., 
falsely denied having made use of the words 
set forth as made use of by him in the first 
charge. 

2a Instfuice.— ** In having, at tbe same 
time and place, in tbe same letter, made 
the following assertion :— * Major Ross 
will recollect at the last interview I bad 
with him, before taking charge of tbe 
detachment, desiring me to be particular 
with tbe men, as tl^ required drilling ; 
and to have them out for 4faal purpose 
whenever the strength of the deteebnent 
would fidmii of It.* Sudi mertioo being 
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altogether contrary to die fact, and fabric 
caled in oiider to icrcen fiimaelf fW>m re-' 
sponsibility and censure. 

« The above being in breach of the arti- 
cles of war. 

(Signed) ** D. Ross, Lieut. Col., 

commanding 1 8th regt. N.I. 

“ Dindigul, Dec. 23, 1831.** 

The court having most maturely weigh- 
ed and considered the whole of the evi- 
dence brought forward in support of tho 
prosecution on the charges, as well as what 
the prisoner, Capt. Tlics. S. Warner, of 
tlie 1 8th regt. N.I., has urged in his de- 
fence, and the evidence in support tlicreof, 
is of opinion,— 

— That the prisoner is not 
guilty of the first ch^ge. 

Tliat'die prisoner is not guilty of the 
first instance of the second charge. 

The court acquits the prisoner of the 
second instance of the second charge, with 
the exception of the 'words *^as the men 
rc(]uire drilling,'* but attaches no criminal 
intention in the using of these words, as 
they appear to have been written under a 
false impression. 

The finding of tlic court being ns above 
specified, the prisoner, Capf. Tlios. S. 
Warner, of the 18th regt. N.I., is ac- 
quitted of the first charge, also of the first 
instance of the second charge, and of the 
second instance of the second charge, with 
the exception set forth in the finding ; and 
further, the court doth fully and honour- 
ably acquit the prisoner, the said Capt. 
Thos. S. Warner, of all scandalous and 
infamous behaviour, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a geiitlenian. 

The court gives no award, as the words 
which the prisoner Is found to have used 
in the finding on the secoinl instance of 
the second charge w'erc written without 
any criminal intention. 

(Signed) C. Bishop, Co].28iIi N.I„ 
President. 

Approved and confirmed. — 'I’lio record 
of the judgment upon this trial is erroneous 
hi point of form. The court being of opi- 
nion that the prisoner was not guilty of 
any criminal act, a finding of ac<iuittal 
should have been entered accordingly, in 
the usual manner, and any remarks in ex- 
planation of such finding should liave 
i>een kept distinct and inserted separately. 
As the intention of the court, however, 
with which I concur, cannot be mistaken, 

1 have not thought it requisite to incoiive. 
nience the public service by sending back 
the proceedings for revision. 

(Signed) R. W. O* Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen., and Com .-in-chief. 
Capt. T. S. Wiirner will be released 
from arrest, and directed to return, to his 
duty, 

ENSiaN CRAWfXia^. 

Jan. 17, 1832. 

Jbur.N. S. VoL.9. No.34. 
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— The following extract from the con^rm^ 
ed proceedings of an JEuropean general 
court-martial, holden at Vellore, on the 
9th Jan. 1832, by virtue of a warrant from 
his Exc, Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir R.W. 
O' Callaghan, K.C.B., commander-in- 
chief, arc puldished to the army : 

Ensign John Albert Crawford, of tlie 
4f)th regt. N.T., doing duty with the 4th 
regt. N.I., placed in arrest by order of 
Capt. Robert Nutter Campbell, senior offi- 
cer ill charge of the 4th regt. N.I., on the 
following charge. 

Charge . — For scandalous and infamous 
behaviour, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in having, at 
Vcdlore, on the 12tli of Dec. 1831, sub- 
mitted to being called a liar by Ensign 
William Lawless Seppings, of the 4th 
regt. N.I., without taking any measures 
to remedy the insult. 

The above being in breach of£the arti- 
cles of war. 

(Signed) R. N. Campbell, Capt. 
Senior officer in charge of 4tli N.I. 
Vellore, Jan. 4, 1832. 

The court having most maturely weighed 
and considered the whole of the evidence 
adduced on the prosecution, as well as what 
the prisoner, Ensign J. A, Crawford, of 
the 4Gth regt. N.I., doing duly with the 
4th regt. N.I., has advanced in his de- 
fence, is of opinion,— 

Firidin» on the Charge. — That the pri- 
soner is guilty. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth, by 
virtue of the articles of war, sentence him, 
the said Ensign John Albert Crawford, of 
the 4f>tli regt. N.T., doing duly with the 
4tli regt. N. I., to he discliargcd from the 
Hon. Company’s service. 

(Signed) G. M. Steuakt, Licni.CoI. 

and President. 
Approved and contirnied. 

(Signed), ll. W. O. Callaghav, 
Lieut. Gen., and Coin.-in-clnef. 
]\Ir. John Albert Crawford is placed^ 
under the orders of the town-major of 
Fort Sr. George. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 1.3. T. Daniel, Esq., to act ns casliier of 
Government Bank until further orders. 

U. D. Parker, Esq., to act as deputy Perelan 
translator to Government. 

11. D. Phillips, Esq., to be register to zillah 
court of Nellore. 

1,9. J. Hanlniry, Esq., to act ns cashier of Go- 
veninient Bank, and to be superintendent of Go- 
vernment lotteries. 

P. H. Strombom, Esq., to be Judge and criminal 
judge of Cuddapah. 

R. Nelson, Esq., to act as collector and magis- 
trate of Masullpatam. 

T. V. Stonhouse, Esq., to act as collector and 
magistrate of.jr.innevelfy. 

H. M. Blair. Esq., to be oollectdr and magistrate . 
of Trichihopoly. 

0:E.PreQdiMM Esq;, m beieniardep^ 
gister to court <u Sudr and Foujdaiee Udalut. 



so Rt^^Uter. 

ApHtS. DaniriElllottf Em.* tobea mcMberof 
Board for OoUege and for Puolic Initniction. 

6. G. A. Smith* Esq.» to act ai collector and 
maeislrate of Viz^patam, on departure of Mr. 
Gardner to sea* fbr four months. 

. R. Rickards. Esq., to be head assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Trlchinopoly. 

10. W. Bathie, Esq.* to act as a commissioner of 
court for recovery of small debts* during ab- 
^ce of Mr. Savage* cm sick certificate. 

17. A. E. Angelo* Esq.* to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge at liuntoor. 

R. Nelson* Esq.* to act as judge and criminal 
judge of SalernT^ 

- G. S. Hooper* Esq., to act as collector and ma- 
gistrate of Masulipatam. 

R. A. Bannerman, Esq., to be secretary to 
commissioners for government of Mysore. 


Fort St, George, March 13* 1832. — The tinder- 
mentlcmed civil servants attained the rank of senior 
merchant, junior merchant* and factor, respec- 
tively, on the date set opposite their names 

» Bird* Esq.* senior merchant* on 5th 

Walter Elliot* Esq.* do., 1.1th Feb. 1832. 

Arthur Freese, Esq.* do.* 30th Jan. 1832. 

H. F. Dumergue* Esq.* junior merchant* 2d 
Jan. 1832. 

S. Crawford* Esq.* do.* 11th Feb. 1832. 

W. A. D. Inglis* Esq.* factor* 24th Feb. ia‘)2. 
W. Dowdcswell* Esq.* do.* 9th Feb. 1832. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT, 

March 16. The Rev. Mathew Bowie to be senior 
minister of Church of Scotland ai this presi- 
dency* in sue. to the Uev. G. J. Laurie* D.D., 
proceeded to England. 


•Madrai, [Oct. 

Ist-Lieut. S. Best to be assiaUht civil enghieer 
in southern division. 

2d-Lleut. J. C. Shaw to be Mcond aMistantto 
chief engineer. 

Assist. SuTg. Thomas O'Neil to accompany and 
afford mediem aid to camp of Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor proceeding on a tour. 

Assist. Surg. James Lawder to act as superinten- 
dent of dispensary during absence of Assist. Surg. 
O'Neil. 

March IG.— Mr. James Norman admitted on 
esUb. as a cadet of cavalry* and app. to act as 
comet. 

\Sth 'S.I, Major John Anderson to be lieut. col., 
from 2(Kh Aug. 1831, v. Elphinstone dec.— Capt. 
Arthur McFaripne to be major* and Lleiit. R. S. 
Gledstanes to be papt.* both from above date* in 
sue. to Anderson prom. 

Supernum. Lieut. Robert Affleck admitted on 
effective strength of 16th regt. to complete its 
establishment. 

Acting Ens. of infantry Edw. Armstrong to be 
ensign to complete establishment. 

3c/ L.L Sen. Lieut. F. J. Clerk |to be capt* and 
Sen. Ens. G- W. Sharp to be lieut.* v. Buaton 
struck off; date of com. 11th March 1832. 

Acting Ens. Wm Brown to be ens. firom 11th 
March 1832* to complete establishment. 

Capt. G. Fryer* 10th ^.I., to act as superinten- 
dent of family payments and pensions* during ab- 
sence of Capt. Wilson on sick cert. 

March 19.— Capt. J. D. Awdry, Ist N.I., to be 
a sub-assist, commisnury general* v. Batain^on re- 
moved. 

Capt. J. H. Cramqr* 4th N.I.* to be paymaster 
to troops on Tenass#im coast* v. Tod resigned. 

Capt. Henry Wig|^* 36th N.I., to act as pay- 
master on TenassS^ coast* during absence of 
C:apt. Cramer. 

March 23.— 6rA N.l. Sen. Ens. W. M. Gunthorpe 
to be lieut.* v. Stridldand dec. ; date of com. 14th 
March iai2. 

Acting Ens. H.F. .Bustard to be ensign from 14th 
Match 1832* to coinplete estab. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Fore St. Getn-ge, March 13. 1^32. — Acting Su- 
perintending Surg. Ramsay Sladen to be a ineniber 
of Committee of Health* until further orders. 

IS/A N.r. Sen. Ens. Chas. Gordon to be lieut.* v. 
Everest dec. ; date of com. 8th March 1832. 

Superaum. Ens. E. T. Cox admitted on effective 
stren^h of 13th regt.* to complete its establish- 
ment. 

Major Thomas Hicks to command 1st Nat. Vet. 
Bat. from 7th March* v. Turner dec. 

Capt. Limoud* .3d L.C.* to officiate as military 
secretary to Right Hon. the Governor during his 
approaching tour, and Capt. Cramer, 4th N.J.* to 
act as town major of Fort St. Geoige. 

Capt. Archibald Douglas* 10th N.I.* to be pay- 
master at Masulipatam* v. Hunter resigned. 

Capt. James Bell to act as deputy secretary to 
Military Board. 

l.ieut. Tudor Lavie* of artillery* to be assis- 
tant secretary to Military Board. 

Capt. Craster* 30th regt.* to act os paymaster at 
Vellore during absence of Captk, Straton on sick 
cert. 

Capt. White* 7th N.I.* and assist, adj. gen. of 
army, to act as secretary to General Prize Com- 
mitted at presidency during Capt. Wilson’s absence 
on sick cert. 


Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. John Johnstone to 
be deputy assist. conuniSBary general* v. Rooke. 


Temporary Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Lieut. C. A. 
jNUmie to be sub-assist, oommissary generaL 
LIbat. Vtf B. Doveton, right wing Madras Europ. 

SWMisiist. commiuary ^ 


to he teiiipoiaip;i 



be superintending en- 


.jt. A. De l 
to southern d 

F.CkBMoii .Br be civil engineer In 


Head’Quartere, Jtfftrch 1 to 8, 10.32. — Acting Ens. 
G. S. Conolly to do duty with .3.1th N.l. 

Ens. C. T). Babington* Slst L.I.* to continue to 
do duty with 17th N.l. until 1st Oct. 1832. 

Capt. T. C. S. t^de removed from 2d to ist 
Nat. Vet. Bat. ; andT Major Thos. Hicks from ditto 
to ditto. 

Lieut. Tudor Lavie removed from horse brigade 
to 3d bat. artillery. 

Fort St. George, March 27.~Capt. D. Duff, .37th 
N.I.* to act as (layniastcr at Masulipatam during 
employment of Capt. Arch. Douglas on other duty. 

March ,3 — ArtUletg. Sen. 2d-Lieut. W. A. On- 
to be Ist-lieut.* v. Baillie dec. ; date of coni. 14th 
Oct. 1831. 

Supernum. 2d-Lieiit. Geo. Dancer admitted on 
effective strength of corps of artillery from 14th 
Oct. 1831, to complete estab. 

April 3. — Artillery. Sen. 1st- Lieut. A. E. Byam 
to be capt., and Sen. 2d-L{eut. S. W. Croft to be 
Ist-Lieul., V. -Campbell dec. ; date of com. 5th 
Dec. 1831. 

Supernum. 2d-Lieut. J. L. Barrow admitted on 
effective strength of corps of artillery from 5th 
Dec. 1331* to complete establishment. 

Superintending Surg. James Towell Mimittcd 
to retire from Hon. Company's service* from 27th 
March. 

Col. Sir E. K. Williams* H.M. 4l8t regt.* to 
command troops on Tenasserlin coast. 

Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, 32d N.L* and Persian 
interp. to head-quarters* to act as military secre- 
ta^ ; and Lieut. D. H. Considtoe* 21st N.l.* and 
acting assist, qu. mast, gen., to act as aid-df-^mp 
to Commander-iu-diiel* during absence of Lieut, 
the Hon. W. F. O'CaUaghan. 


lUad-Quarters, Mafth 12;^Licut. W. A. Miller* 
4th N.L* to act as eu. maat. and tatern. to 27th 
regt.* V. LtouLBeeuchomp gf Sd iggh* penoitted 
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Marcfc 16.-*Capt. O. T. Spnei removed from 3d 
to l8t bat. of artillery, and CapU Yh S. Hele from 
lit to 3d ditto. 

The followlnif orders conArmetl:— Ens. Martyr 
to act as qu. mast, and Interp. to .'JOth N.I., dur: 
ine absence of Lieut. Hayne, on sick cert, s date 
lltn Nov. IB30. — Lieut. J. H. Gunthorpe, horse 
brigade, to act as adj. to D troop at Jaulnah, from 
IsAOct 1831. 

Acting Comet James Nonnan to do duty with 
riding school at Bangalore. 

March 17 to 20.— Ens. Wm. Brown posted to 3d 
L.Inf. — Acting lEns. Samuel llay removed from 
3d to 23d L. Inf. 

The following order confirmed Lieut. Wake- 
man to act as adj. to 42d NL, during absence of 
Lieut. McLeod j date 2d March 1832. 

March2\^to 28.— Ens. Edw. Armstrong posted to 
31st N.L, blit to continue to do duty with 9th regt. 
till 1st Oct. 1832. 

Ens. M. F. Gustard posted to 6th N.L, hut to 
continue to /do duty with 43th regt. till further 
orders. 

Assist. Surg. ' Rolu i t Power removed from 10th 
regt., and placed under orders of staff surgeon on 
coast of Tenasserim. 

Assist. Sure, G. A. Bright removed from gar- 
rison hospital, and ^VMted to lUth regt., v. P<iwer. 

F.ns. J. yfi Kenny, 1.1th, to join detachment of 
that regiment at presidency. 

30.— ‘The following orders confirmed; — 
Liciit. Craigle. to act as adj. to2Uth N.L, during 
absence of Lieut. Disney, and Ideut. Farquhar to 
act asqu. mast, .and interp. to ditto, <luring period 
Lieut. Cralgieacts as adj. ; date .Id March.— Lieut. 
Gomperta, 44th regt., to act as fort adj. of ('anna- 
uore, during absence of Lieut. Elscy on sick cert., 
V. Bullock; date 15th March. 

Lieut. D. H. Stevenson, 12th, to do duty with 
14lh regt. till 15th Oct. 18:12. 


Fort St. GeorgCt April 1.1.— Assist. Surg, George 
Thompson to be medical odlcer to judicial esta- 
blishments at Masulipatam. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. James Dalmahny to l)e surg., 
V. Towell retired : date of rank 28th March 1882. 

Major Alex. Gordon, Madras Rurop. regt., pear- 
mi tted to retire from Hon. Coiiipaiiy's service, 
from 2f»th March 1832. 

April 17.— Awiist. Surg. G. Austin to take charge 
of incilical duties of civil establishments at C^hiii- 
glcput, during absence of Assist. Surg. Magrath. 

Assist. Surg. J. Coiquhoun perm iltetl to resign 
apiHiintment of zillali surgeon at Goimbatore, and 
to pUu% his services at disposal of Conimander-in- 

Capt. T. StockwcU, 2«tli N.I., to act as nav- 
master at Trichinopoly, during absence of C'apt. 
Justice. 

Riffht IVinff Madran Kurtip. lltfff. Sen. C^apU 
Alex. Kalder to be major. Sen. Lieut. R. D. Weir 
to be capt., and Sen. Ens. S. G. C. Renaud to be 
lieut., V. Gordon retired; date of corns. 27th March 
1832. 

Acting Ens. W. F. Newby to be ensign, from 
27th March 18^, to conqilete establishment. 

Acting Ena. C. F. Kirby to be ensign, from 13th 
April 1832, to complete establishment. 

Surg. John M.*I«eod to act as superintending sur- 
geon from 28th March, v. Towell retired. 

Aaiist. Surg. R. H. Manley permitted to enter 
on general duties of anny. 

Col. C. A. Yigourex, H.M. 46th Foot, as next 
senior officer, to command centre division of army, 
during absence of M^or Gen. Sir Andrew M*Du- 
well, upon side certificate. 

April 24.— 6rA L.C. Sen. Lieut. John Byng to be 
capt., and Sen. Comet C. P. Wilder to be lieut., 
V. Lushlngton dec. ; date of corns. 19th Oct. 1831. 

Acting Comet M. S. Ottley to he comet, from 
7th Feb. 1833, to complete establishment. 


Hcad-Qumtera, April 10.— Assist. Surg. Hugh 
Clieaperemow^ftxm4thbat.artiU^co49th N.I. 

Tbe following orden conflimed:— Lieut. Wight 
to act as adl. to r^t wing 8lh N.L, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Taynton ; date 20th March.— Ens. 


llodson to act as adj. to 16th N.I., until ftirther 
orders, v. Gledstanes prom. ; date 37th March. — 
Lieut. J. H. Gunthorpe to act as a^. F. troop 
horse brigade dt artillery, during absence of LleuU 
Anstmther on sick cert. 1 date 28th March. 

April 12.— Capt. John Metcalfe removed from 8d 
to Ist Native Veteran Battalion. 

Assist. Surg. M. F. Anderson posted to H.M. 
46th Regt. 

Aortl 13.— Assist. Surgs. Q. M. Watson and C. J. 
Smith removed from doing duty with H.M. 4l8t 
Regt., and directed to rejoin garrison hospital of 
Fort St. George. 

Assist. Surgs. W. Evans and G. J. Jackson re- 
moved from garrison hospital of Fort St. George, 
and ajip. to do duty with H.M. 13th L. Drags, and 
4Uth Regt. rc8i>cctively. 


^ Fort St. George. April 27. — Artillery. Maj. James 
Ketcheii to l)c lieiit.rol., and Capt. Andrew Ij, 
Murray to be major, from 1st Sept. 1831, in sue. 
to Pciirse pruni.—( This cancels prom, of Maj. J. 
G. Bonner to Im? lieut. col. in (j.O. dated 8lh March 
1 H;i 2) — Ist-Lieuf. c:has. Grant to be rapt., and 2d- 
I/ieut. J. K. Mawdsley to be Ist-ilcut., from 5th 
Dec. 1831, v. Cani])l>bi] dec. — Supcrnum. 2d-Licut. 
J. A. Gunthorpe brought on effective strength 
from 5th Dec. 18;jl, to complete establishment. 

Supemum. Ern. John B. Layard admitted cu 
effevtive strength of 22d N.L, to coinpletc its 
cslab., V. Pogsoii dec. 


Adj. General's Qffiee. April 23. — The following 
ofTicers to acconipanv Conunander-in-chief on a 
tour of inspection .and review tlrrou^ih Centre and 
Mysore divisions :—(>)]. R. B. Fearon, deputy adj. 
gen. King's troops; James Strachan, Esc;., inspec- 
tor general of hospitals, ditto ; Major W. Stnahan, 
a<*ting qu. mast. gen. of army; Major B. H. 
Hitenins; Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, Persian In- 
lerp. and acting mil. sec. ; Capt. H. P. Keighlv, 
judge adv. gen. ; Lieut. 1), H. Considine, acting 
assist, qii. m<^st. gim. and aid-de-camp ; and Lieut. 
G. S. Fitzgerald, aid-<le-c.vmp. — Assist. 8urg. J. 
(^uin to afi’ord medical aid to head-quarters, e»- 
coit, and public followers during the tour* 


Ueturned to duty, from Europe . — March 16. 
f'apt. D. Duir, 37th N.I. — Lieut. J. C. Fortesciie, 
1st N.L— Lieut. Thos. Stacpoole, 4«th N.I.^ — Ens. 
n. B. Botidington, 2.3d N.L— April 9 l Ens. H. 
Thatcher, 4:kl N.L- 13. Assist. Suig. Alex. Tum- 
buH Christie (late Alex. Turnbull) ; arrived at 

Bombay — 24. Lieut. G. A. Baillie, 52d N.I 37. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Poole. 


EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Head-Qufirturs, Cltoiiltry Plaint March 8, 1832. 
— The under-mentioned officers having passed a 
very creditable examination in the Hinckiostanee 
language are deemed by the C^ommarder-in-chief 
entitled to the reward authoriaed by the Jon. the 
Court of Directors as published in G. Orders by 
Government Ist July 1828:— 

LieuL G. B. Arbuthnot, 3d regt. L.C. 

Lieut. E. G. Taynton, 8Lh regt. N.I. 

Ens. G. H. Uodson, 16th regt. N.I. 

Ens. G. Haines. 18th regt. N.I. 

Ens. E. H. Martin, 31st regt. L.I. 

Lieut. J. Bates, 40thregt. N.I. 

Lieut. G. G. McKenzie, .hkh regt. N.I. 

Lieut. H. Bower, 52d regt. N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Tb Europe . — March 16. 2d-Lleut. A. C. Pears, 
3d bat. artillery, for health.— 87. Lieut. W. Els^, 
4.3d N.L, for health.— April 3. Major A. Gordon, 
Europ.rqgL (toemhark fhim Calcutta).— 13. Lieut. 
Col. Jolm Carfirae, 2()th N.L, - for health.— 17. 
Capt. J. A. Macdonald, '3d L.C., for health.— 
Lieut. John Shepherd, 24th N.L, for health.— 34. 
Capt. C. Sindair, 24th N.L— Surg. W. S. Ander- 
son, for health.— Lieut. CoU C. B. Darby, 1st L.C., 
for health (to proceed ftom Cape of Good Hope). 
— Ueut. 11. Morland, STth N.I., aiaiit. aur- 
Teyor general# for health. 
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Renter. 


LOct. 


To Benfgah^VloxcXk IG. Lieut. James Qrant> ftth 
L.C.f for six mouths, for heaUh.-r-April 24. Lieut. 
J. Symons, 18th N.I., for one year, on private 
affairs. 

To 0ombay.~April24. Capt. R. B. Fiti^bbon, 
Ath L.C., for six months, on private affhirs. 

ToSco.— March 27. Lieut, the Hon. W. F. O’Cal- 
laghan, mil. sec. to Com.-in-chief, for eight 
months, for health.— Capt. J. Luard, 16th N.I., 
fop health (to proceed nom Bombay).— April 3. 
Maj. T. H. Monk, 35th N.I., for health, till 30th 
Nov. 1832. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

March 30. Droyigan, McKenzie, from Bomltay 
and C.'olombo. — April 3. Clemf-ntiWt Delaleaii, 
from Calcutta.—!). William Wilson, Miller, from 
Maurlthis. — 14. Orontfrs, Baker, from London and 
Cape. — 24. 11. M. S. Crocodile, Montague, and 
H.M.S. Magicienne, Plumridgo, both from Trin- 
comallee.— 28. Bengal Merchant, Campbell, from 
London and Cape. 

Departures, 

March 23. H.M.S. Comet, Sandilands, for Trin- 
comollce. — 31. Neptune, t.'umbprlego, for Moul- 
mein"(with tnmps). — Aprils, Fifeshire, Crawley, 
for Mauritius. — 10. William Wilmn, Miller, for 
Calcutta. — 17, Dtongan, McKenzie, for Calcutta. 
— H.M.S. Crocodile, Montague, for Eut^loiid. 


42d reel. N.I., to Catherine, second daughter of 
Lieut. Col. Wright. Madras army. 

31. At Madras, Mr. R. C. ('ole, of the firm of 
M' ssrs. Franck, Cole, and Co., to Mias Mary Anne 
Pike, daughter of the late Capt. Pike. 


OEATHS. 

March 1.3. At Palamcottah, Lieut. W. Strick- 
land, Cth regt. N.I. 

17. At Negapatam, Miss Marla C. Kohlhoff, 
third daughter of the late D. F. Kohlhoff, Esq., of 
Tanjore, aged 22. 

20. At Paulghautcherry, Louisa, wife of Capt. 
Wiliiam Langford, of the 51st regt. N.I. 

23. At Trlchinopoly, of the cholera, Mr. Samuel 
Ciaridge, of the 6th 1..C. 

24. At Hassain, during the march of the 14t 
regt. N.T. to c:uddapah, of I spasmodic cholera, 
after an illniss of only a few hours, Mary, wife of 
Colonel John Mcillandainc. 

28. At Bolarum, near Hyderabad, .after n short 
illness. Lucy, wife of ('apt. James Oliphant, of 
the Madras engineers. 

Aifril 11, At Bangalore, of cholera, after three 
days* illness. Ensign John Burridge, 14th regt. 
N.I., in his 2.3d year. 

14. At Jauhiali, of fever, Margaret, wife of 
liieut. Geo. S. Cotter, of the horse artillery, an<l 
eldest daughter of the llev. W. Butler, of Bally- 
hooly, county of C’oik, Ireland. 

19. At Bellary, Mrs. Mary Tindal, aged .'15. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

WTRTTIS. 

Feb. 29. At Moulmcin, the lady of Paymaster 
Dickson, Welch regiment of infantry, of a son. 

March 2, At Jacinah, the lady of Lieut, (ic-o. 

S. Cotter, horse ai tillcry, of a son. 

4. At Coimbatore, the lady of the Rev. Mr. .\d- 
dis, of a son. 

— At Bangalore, Mrs. J. Hamlett, of a daugh- 
ter. 

8. At Seainderabad, Mrs. A. Chambers, of a son. 

— At Mailras, Mrs. Geo. Batchelor, of .a son. 

14. At Madras, Mrs. Thomson Peters, of a son. 

1& At Paulghautcherry, the lady of Capt. Win. 

Langford, Gist regt. N.I., of a son still-born. 

— At Waltair, the lady of Lieut. Evelyn, 41st 
z^., of a daughter. 

19. At Mominabad, the lady of Capt. George 
Kelr, of a son. 

21. At Bangalore, the lady of Major Paske, of a 
daughter. 

26. At BaMalorc, the lady of Lieut. Lawford, 
engineerg, or a son. 

^ At Madras, the lady of W. S. Binny, Esq., 
of twins, a son and daughter. 

39. At VJzagapatam, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Cooke, 36th re^. of a son. 

April 1. At Bellary, the lady of Capt. J. Race 
Godfrey, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., of a daugh- 
ter. 

3. At Paulghautcherry, the lady of G. Edgeome, 
Esq., assist. surg.51.st N.I., of a sou. 

4. At Madras, the lady of Tudor Lavic, Esq., 
artillery, of a son. 

6. At Madras, Mrs. John Page, of a son. 

7. At Madras, the lady of Leonard Cooper, Esq., 
of a son. 

12. At Bellaiy, the lady of E. D. Glass, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

14. At Madras, the lady of C. A. Kerr, Esq., of 
ason. 

18. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut, and (^u. 
Mast. Jeffries, 2d N.I., of a son. 

10. At Madras, Mrs. George Hardy, of ason. 

20. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Wynch, horse 
artillery, of a daughter. 

. 22. At Bangalore, the lady of Dr. Kicks, hone 
artillery, of a son. 

24. At Royapoonun, Mrs. A. Thompson, of a 
daughter. 


MARaiAOE.3. 

Mardb 1. At Masulipatain, Lieut. J. C. G. Stuart, 


iSomliiiin 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

EXCUAXliK WITH ST. HELENA. 

JJonihnj/ Cant It' y April 7, 18:JV. — 'Flic 

llijrht lion. tl)c Governor in Council is 
pleased to resolve, tiiat until further orders, 
two shillings the ni)>ee be fixed ns the rate 
of cxcliange, at which advances received 
on account of officers of this establishment 
from the Government of St. Helena shall 
be adjusted. 

CONDL’CT OF LIEUT, ASH AIJJ. TOOLE. 

Ilombaj/ Casllc, April 11, 1832. — The 
conduct of Lieut, and Adj. O. Poole, of 
the loth regt. N.I., having been brought 
to the notice of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, and Government, in a manner 
clearly evincing that he has hecn deficient 
in the exertion of those qualities, which, 
by affording bis commanding officer that 
active co-operation and cheerful and eflec- 
tiial support in conducting the duties of 
the regiment, so essentially contribute to 
secure tbe attainment of the important ob- 
jects of efficiency in its discipline and una- 
nimity and liarmony among its officers ; 
tbe Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased, at tlic recommendation of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief, to remove 
this officer from liis regimental staff situa- 
tion. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territertdl Departmeni-^Reoenue, 

March 21. Mr. Archibald A. N. Campbell to be 
third assiiitant to collector In Candeish, v. Dent, 
whose appointment has been cancelled. 

28. Mr. R. Mills to be acting principal coHector 
intheConcan. 
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Mr. J. H. Jackson to be acting sub-collector of 
Uroach. 

Mr. H. G. Barnett to be acting Ist-assistaut to 
principal collector of Ahmedabacl. 

Mr. C. Prescott to l)C acting 2d-assistant to prlii> 
clpal collector of Ahmedaliact. 

2!). Mr. W. iliehardson to have charge, as a 
tpinpdrary arrangement, of Ilooblcc sub-collectu- 
rale, in southern Moliratta country, 

Mr. J. D. Inverarity to be assistant to junior prin- 
pal collector of Poona. 

April 2. Mr. K. G. Fawcett lobe acting second 
assistant to principal collector of Surat. 

;i. Mr. M. W. lieeves to be second assistant to 
principal collector in the Concan. 

Mr. £. J. Stracy to be junior second assistant to 
principal collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. W. Dent to l)e third assistant to principal 
collector of Ahmednuggur. 

17. Mr. T. Williamson to assume charge of his 
duties as .acting revenue cominissioiier. 

Mr. L. R. Reid to assume charge of his duties as 
acting secretary to (luvernincnt in territorial and 
revenue departments. 

Judicial Depttrtmcnt, 

March 27* Mr.' Archibald Spens to be attached 
to Adawlut at Darwar, as junior assistiint judge 
and session judge. 

28. Mr. II. Liddell to act as assistant judge and 
session judge of Ahmcdabad, until close of com- 
mission now silting at Ahniedabad. 

Mr. Henry \*oung to be acting register to c«>urt 
of Sudder Dewannee and Sudder Foujdary Adaw- 
lut. 

Mr. P. W. T.egeyt to be acting assistant judge 
and session judge of Darwar. 

Mr. A. N. Sliaw to b(! assistant judge and ses- 
sion judge of the Guncau. 

Mr. W. lllcliardson to be aerting assistant judge 
.and session judge of Po<.ma, v. Mr. P. Stewart, 
who will return to his station at Surat. 

Mr. R. D. Luard to act as assistant judge and 
eession judge of Poona until arrival of Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 

April 2. Mr, W. Hirdwood to be acting assistant 
judge and session judge of the ('oncan. 

Mr. A. Hornby to hearting assistant judge and 
session jiuigc f(jr dtrtiu'hed .slaiion t)f Uroach, until 
return of Mr. Pelly from Almicdabad. 

4. Mr. John W'arden, deputy agent for sinlars, 
to be also joint judge anil session judge of Poona. 

Siepnratr. Jh^partmnit, 

April 17. ^Ir. Kdmund C. Jones to be attachc^l 
to office of collector at Ahmednuggur. 

Pi ’li ti cn I I )i 'pa rtium t. 

April 18. Mr. J. .S. Law to be ni ting deputy Per- 
sian secretary. — Mr. U. C. ('hambers to return to 
his station at Surat. 

Cummr.rcial Department, 

Apnl 2. Mr. A. N. Shaw to be acting deputy 
warehouse-keeper. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Dombap Castle, March l.*l, 1882.— Assist. .Surg. 
J. F. Heddle to lx; assist, garrisfin surgeon and de- 
puty medical storekeeper at presidency, v. Ander- 
son resigned. 

March 14.— The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Lieut. W. BMker, 1st or Gr. 
N.I., to act as adj. to that regt. during absence of 
LieuL Harvey, on sick cert. — Cadet R. P. Hogg, 
attached to 6tn N.I., to act as interp. to that regt., 
flrom 27th Feb., during absence of Capt. R. 
Woodhouse, on sickcert. 

23d AT.r. Lieut. F. H. Brown to be adj., v. 
French app. agent for Bheels in Canddshj date 
28th Feb. 183^ 

March 15.— Capt. C. Richards, 8lh N.L, to take 
charge of Guaerat Prov. iBat., during absence of 
Capt. Jones on sick leave. 


Ens. G. S. Mant to be a member of standing com- 
mittee of survey, from date of his app. f o be acting 
barr.ick-mastcr of Bombay. 

Corps of Knffineers, Lieut. W. B. Goodfellow to 
be adj. ; date 3d March 1832. 

March 20. — The following station orders and 
temporary arrangemiaits confirmed: — Capta. R. 
W. .Smith and H. Cracklow, 22(1 N.I., to take 
charge of Guzerat Prov. Uat., former from 2d 
to 2.'ith Feb., .mil latter from 20th Feb.— Lieut. C. 
C. llcbenack, 2.')th N.L, to act as brigade major 
at Hiirsole, during aliscnce of Capt. Macan on 
leave. — Lieut. -W. ('hambers, i;jth N.L, to act as 
adj. to that regt. during absence of Lieut. Cooke 
on sick cert. 

March 17.— Assist. Surg. W. J. Fcrrar placed at 
disposal of superintendent of Indian navy for duty 
in that branch of service. 

March 21. — Ens. J. ILamsay, right wing Europ. 
regt., to be cantonment adjutant at llclmnm, v. 
Macau proceeded to Europe; date Kith March 
18.82. 

H.M. ^)th Foot. Ens. Sidney T. Powell to be 
interp. in Ilindoostance ; date l(»th Feb. 1832. 

March 24. The following g-arrison orders con- 
firmed: — Major C. Davies, 12Lh N.L, to assume 
command of fortress of Asseerghur; date 2i)th 
Feb. — Lieut. 11. Giberne, artillery, to take charge 
of ordnance department at Surat, on departure of 
Capt. Laurie for presidency 011 sick cert.; date 3(1 
March. 

Lieut. T. S. Kennedy, of engineers, to proceed 
to Darwar, and place himself under orders of 
acting principal collector. 

March 27. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed : — !tlaj. U. Thomas, 1st L.(T., to 
assume command of troops at Sliolapore, from 1st 
Feb., during absence of Lieut, (’ol. Brooke, on 
duty to Kulladghcr.— Lieut. .S Poole, 1st L.C., 
to act as major of brigade at Sholapore, from 21st 
Feb., during absence of Lieut. Wy 11 ic, on duty. 

March 20 . — Lieut. J. Bisl)op, of engineers, to 
Ruperintenil construction of a line ro,acl between 
Ahmednuggur anil SSeroor. 

Lieut. Wingate, of enginciTs, to join detach- 
ment of that cori)s on Nagotna road. 

Ma>‘ch 30. — 7/. .If. 2./ (or (Queen's Rot/al) Rcf'tm 
Lieut. T. Scaly to be intcip. in Hindoostanee lan- 
guage, v. Hall: date 22d March 18:12. 

April 2 . — 'J’he following temporary arrangc- 
incnits confirmed : — Kiis. W. Morris, filh N.L, to 
act .1.S interp, to Ist L.C., from llth March, during 
absence of I.iout. Vardon on furlough. 

Cadet of Infantry Thos. Pcrcival admitted on 
cstablibhiiiciit. 

Mr. Julm Fraser admitted on cstab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

April o — The following temporary .arrangements 
confirmed Lieut. J. (\ Uowater, 2d or Gr. N.L, 
to act 'ts adj, to that regt., from l.'ftli March to 8th 
July 1831.— Incut. H. Gilicrne, iirtillery, to act as 
fori adj. at Sur.it, from 14th March, during ab- 
sence of I.ieut. Hughes on leave. 

April fi.— 1.5r/t N.J. Ens. G. P. Ball to be lieut., 
V. Sloir dec., 27th March 1832. 

Senior (’adet Edwin Hall to be ensign from 27th 
March 1832, and posted to 15th N.I., v. Ball 
prom. 

./4/>n7 in.— Lieut. C. Munro, Kith N.I., to act 
as adj. to that regt. during absence of Lieut. Crispin 
on sick cert. 

The following division order and temporary 
arrangement confirmed : — I Jout. Kilncr, of enpz 
neers, to take charge of executive engineer’s de- 
partment at Ahmranuggur, during absence of 
Capt. Slight on sick cert. — Lieut. E. A. Guerin, 
14th N.L, to act as adj. to that regt., from 2()th 
March, during absence of Lieut. Stuart on leave. 

Oth N.L Lieut. A. N. Maclean to be capt., and 
Ens. T. R. Stuart to be lieut., in sue. to R. Sillar, 
dismissed Company’s ^service by sentence of a ge- 
neral court martial ; date of rank 7th April 1832. 

Senior Cadet J. C. Wright to be ensign from 7th 
April 1832, and posted to 8th N.I., v. Stuart 
prom. 


HetwnsdtodutiftAwH Evram.-^April 8. Capt. 
T. W. Stokoe^ of Invalids —Capt G. Newport, 
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SU J. SiBipKm. 17th W. 

N. R.. Fovbei»4th N.I.— a. Lieut. Col. S. Hughef« 
4th N.I.— Lieut. H. W. Trevelyan, artiUeiy. 


FURLOUGHS. 

1V> RtiroM.— March 16. Lieut. J. Harvey. 1st or 
Gr. N.I., fm health.— 29. Comet M. R. Daniell. 
3d L.C., for health.— 30. Cant. T. R. Wynter. 
14th N.I.— April 14. Ens. W. H. ForhM, 4th N.I., 
for health. 

To Sem * — March 14. Capt. John I.uard, 16th 
Madras N.I.» for health. — 16. Major A. B. Cam|i> 
bell. 17th N.I.. for health (eventually to Europe). 
— April 9. Lieut. M. F. Willoughby, artillery, for 
twelvemonths, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

.Verel^SO. Commander Wyndham to take charge 
of office of Indian naval storekeeper, during an* 
scnce of Capt. bimpson, on sick certificate. 


MARMAOVS. 

March £6. At Poona, Capt. Edward WlUough- 
by, 18th regt. N.I.. to Am^ Margaretta, daugh- 
ter of Major R. M. Wood, of this establishment. 

April 2, At Bombay, C. C. Lucas, Esq., ensign 
4th regt. N.I., to Mrs. Elisabeth Charlotte Dla^ 
Lalng. 

17. At Bombay, Mr. John Mullaly to Mias;fi. M 
Castle. 


DEATHS. 

Jlfa»i‘h 15. In the Fort, in the 22d year of his 
age, J. M. Gladstone Robertson, Esq., C.S., act- 
ing deputy Persian secretary to government. 

26. At Kajeote, Lieut. Alex. Moir, of the 16th 
regt. N. I., aged 28. 

Aprils. At Ahmedabad, tho lady of J Brigadier 
General Kennett, aged .'il. 

16. At ('nvcl. Miss Louisa Tidy, aged 15 years. 

22. At Dapoolee. Ensign C. S. lloilges, ^of Uie 
13th regt. N.l. 


SHIPPING* 

Art'ioalii. 

March 17* H.C. sloop of war TernatCt Wells, 
from Bassadore. — 19. Monmouth (Am.), Lovett, 
firom Boston. — 23. H.C. armed steamer Hugh 
JAndoapt from Red Sea (Suez 20th Feb .) — April 

14. ^<f/(Am.), Shellabar, from Salem . — Map 4. 
ProtoetoTt Buttonshaw, from London; H.C. sloop 
of war Amherntt Brucks, from Singaimre ; and 
Alexia (Fr.), Galot, from Bordeaux. — 5.: Ct<m- 
hrian» Blyth, from London. — 7. Statesman, Quil- 
ler* from Liverpool; and Fortune, Crawford, 
from Greenock. 

Departures. 

March 27- H.C. brig of war TigHs, Sawyer, 
for Persian Gulf.— ilfffi/ 5. Diseoettp, Simpson, 
for Persian Gulf. — 6. Gazette iAva.), Kinsman, for 
Madagascar and Salem.— 10. Janet, Rodgers, for 
Greenock. 

Freight to I.ondon, Liverpool, and the Clyde 
(May 9)— to Kb. per t<Mi. 


In the Hariiour, Map 10. 

Ftee Traders^— W'cleome, Egyptian, Protector, 
Cambrian, Statesman, and Fortune. 

Indian Narp . — Teniate and Amherst sloops of 
war; Nautilus and Euphrates brigs of war; Hugh 
Lindsay steamer ; and Hastings receiving ship. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 21. At Ahmednuggnr, the lady of Capt. H. 
Sandwith, 8th N.l., of a daughter. 

27- At Sura*, the lady of Richard O. Chambers, 
EUq., civil service, ofadaughter. 

March G. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Cleather, qr. mast., Golundauze batt. of 
artlllety, of a daughter. 

15. At Sattora, the lady of J. A. Forbes, Esq., 
civil servioe, of a son. 

17. At Colabah, Mrs. Thomas Gardiner, of a 
son. 

18. At Colabah, the lady of E. B. Jackson, Esq., 
H.M. Queeifs Royals, of a son. 

^99. Bombay, the lady of Lieut. CoL Hardy, 

94. At Baro^, the lady of Henry T. Chattw- 
Mj^Bsq., medical estaUblnneDt, of a son (since 

16. At Boinliay, Mrs, O, B. Smith, of a 


17. At Col^, the lady of Lieut W. R. Hay- 
man, of the Indian navy, of a daughter. 

Map 1. At Bombay, the lady of C. Andrews, 
Esq., C.S., of a dauAter. 

& At Randal Lodge, the lady of MOor J. H, 
Dunstervllle, ofadaughter. 
ijaMtp. At Maloom PM, Mahableshwar Hills, 
Giwadteiik of 


orrpion* 

, CIVIL APPOINTMBKTS. 

April 14. Horace Robert Scott, Esq., to lx; pro- 
vincial judge of Trincomalee, v. D. A. Blair, 
Esq. 

Charles Reginald Duller, Esq., to lie sitting ma- 
gistrate of ('olombo, V. J. S. Rodney, Esq. 

John Stratford Rodney, Esq., to be agent of 
Government for Seven Kories, v. C. R. Buller, 
Esq. 

William Moir, Esq., to lie agent of Governinmt 
for SadVagam, v. 11. R. Scott, Esq. 

Walter Mathison, Esii., to lx; assistant to collec- 
tor of Colomlxi, and Ntting magistrate at Caltura, 
V. W. Moir, Esq. 

F.CTLESlASTira f. A l»POI NTMENTS. 

March 17> The Rev. B. Bailey to be senior colo- 
nial chaplain. 

The Rev. J. WciiluDu to be colonial chaplain at 
Galle. 

The Rev. N. Garstin to be acting chaplain at 
Kandy. 

BIKTIIS. 

March 7- At Kan<^, the lady of H. Wright, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

8. At Colombo, the lady of W. Norris, Esq., 
H.M. advocate fiscal, of a son. 

April 1. At Kandy, the lady of Capt. McPher- 
son, 7Hth regt., of a daughter. 

r*. At Trincomalee, Mrs. de L. Ilooy, of a son. 

18. At Kandy, the lady of Ist-Licut. Dwyer, 
Ceylon Rifle R^it>, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

April At Colombo, Mr. William Ridsdale, of 
the Church Mission establishment. Cotta, to Su- 
san Dorothea, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
Driberg, of H.M. Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

DEATHS. 

Manh 91. At Calpentyn Mutwal, Henry Daw- 
son Skinner, youngest son of F. J. Templer, 
Esq., civil service. 

31. At Colombo, Mrs. Bailey, wife of the 
Rev. B. BaOey, M.A., senior colonial chaptain of 
this island, and only daughter of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Gleig, of the Episcopal Church of SooUand. 


Bmang, 4rr. 

GQVBERUBHT HOTIFlCATlOir. 
MaiaceOf March 90, 1832.— ^Tbe follow- 
ing pur. of a public general letter, dated 
the 27tb July 189]» from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors to the Governor Gene- 
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ral in Council at Fort William, is pub- 
lished for general information 

Par, 2d. “Wo have now to acquaint 
you that upon further consideration, it has 
been deemed expedient to continue the old 
charter for the present, and in order that 
all doubt may bo removed regarding the 
powers under that charter of the resident 
and deputy residents ; we have determined 
and hereby declare, that fur the purpose of 
administering justice under his Majesty's 
charter, the resident at Singapore stands, 
and that the resident at Singapore for the 
time being shall stand, appointed and de- 
signated Governor or President of tlie 
united Settlements of Prince of Wales' 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca ; and that 
the first assistant to the resident at Singa- 
pore stands, and that the first assistant for 
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the time being to the resident at Singapore 
shall stand, appointed and designated as 
llcsident Councillor at Singapore; and 
that the deputy residents at Prince of 
Wales' Island and Malacca stand, and the 
deputy residents at Prince of Wales' 
Island and Malacca for the time l>eing 
shall stand, appointed and designated as 
Resident Councillors at those places re- 
spectively." 

Conformably with the above, the follow, 
tng appointinuMits are to have effect from 
the 10th proximo. 

Mr. n. Ibbetaon, governor of Prince of Wales* 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 

Mr. R. S. Garling, resident councillor at Malacca. 

Mr. K. Murchison, ditto at Penang. 

Mr. S. G. Bonham, ditto at Singaiiore. 

R. Ibbetsok, Resident at Singapore. 


Postscript to Asxaiic Intelligence, 




Just before going to press, Bombay 
papers to the latter end of April reached 
us. They communicate no news of im- 
portance, being almost filled with intelli- 
gence from our papers of November and 
December. 

The foundation-stone of a new oliurcli 
at Bycullali was laid by the Governor on 
the 24<th April. 

Arrangements were making for re- 
opening the theatre at Bombay ; an 
amusement which has been long sus- 
pended. 

A beautiful schooner of six guns, for 
the Indian navy, named the Shannon, 
built expressly for tlie ilillicult iiavigiitiun 
of the Gulf of Cambay and the west 
coast of India, was launched from the 
Mazagon dock-yard on the I7tli April. 

A society has been organized at Poonuh, 
entitled the Aagricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of the Deccan ; the Earl of 
Clare patron, Major- Gen. Sir Jas. S. 
Barnes hoti. president. Cob Sullivan pre- 
si<lent, Capt. Morris treasurer. The ob- 
je(;t of the society is to collect informa- 
tion from the different districts, with a 
view of remedying the defects in the ex- 
isting system of native cultivation. 

The Pombay Courier contradicts a re- 
port which appeared in the Hombay Ga- 
zette of the 7th April, of a revolution 
liaving taken place in Goa, in favour of 
Donna Maria. It states, that so far from 
the authorities there having declared 
themselves in her favour, nothing had 
astonished them more than the misstate- 
ment which the Gazette contained on the 
subject. 

A private letter from Shoolapoor gives 
an account of a desperate attempt made 
to carry off some treasure, supposed to be 
in the pay-office at that station, by a body 
of arm^ thieves, about h>rty in number. 
The thieves made a rush at the treasure- 
tumbril, having first crept up to the guard- 


room door in the dark, and pulling it to, 
fastened the chain outside where they left 
a guard ; the remainder immediately pro- 
ceeded to the tumbril, and speared the 
sentry before he could give an alarm, they 
then lit their torches and commenced de- 
molishing the lock with large axes, brought 
with tlicm for tlie purpose. A party of 
four officers were at tlic paymaster's 
quarters at the time, one of whom, upon 
going within a few paces of tiie tumbril, 
to discover the cause of the noise, was 
immediately charged by a party of the 
plunderers urmed with swords and spears, 
and narrowly escaped from a thrust which 
was made nt him. On this, the officers 
proceeded to arm themselves, and whilst 
one of them ran to turn out the cavalry 
guard, the remainder having taken a dou- 
ble barrelled gun which most fortunately 
was loaded in the room, W'cnt to the front 
door and fired at the fellow hammering at 
the lock, who fell upon his knees and was 
immediately taken to the rear. Being 
thus iinexjicctediy interrupted, the gang 
shewed fight, but on the second barrel 
being discharged they ran off, taking the 
wounded men away with them, but leav- 
ing a large axe and several spears behind. ' 
None of the gang were secured. From 
the boldness of the attack, as well as the 
peculiar way in which it was made, there 
is reason to believe they were some of the 
discharged Sepoys and Ramooses. 

Accounts from Ceylon to the 14th of 
April state, that the cholera had broken 
out with considerable violence among the 
troops in the garrison of Columbo, and 
had also attacked the royal artillery, the 
97th, and the Cist regts., but less severe* 
ly the last named regiment, than the two 
others. One remarkable future of the 
attack was, that the native troops, who 
had usuiffiy been the first to suffer by the 
disorder, had almost wholly escaped on 
this occasion. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-Lulia House, Sept, 26, 

A Quarterly General Court of Propiie. 
tors of East- India Stock was this day held at 
tlie Company's House in LeadenhalUstrcet, 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (J. G. Ravcnsliaw, Esq.) 
acquainted the court that a number of pa- 
pers, wliich had been presented to Parlia- 
ment since the last general court, were now 
laid before the proprietors. 

The titles of the papers were then read. 
They consisted of copies of correspondence 
between the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India and the Court of Directors rela- 
tive to the East-lndia Jury Bill and a 
list of allowances, ‘^CompensiiliiOTis, and le- 
inuncrations made to the Company's ser- 
vants, under the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155. 

The Chairman then stated that, in con- 
formity with the resolutions of the general 
court of the 7th of April and the 

6th of July 1H25, there was now laid be- 
fore the proprietors an account of the 
number of students in Haikybury College, 
from the Istof August 18.31, to the 31st of 
July 18,32, together with the expenses of 
the establishment. Also an account of the 
number of persons educated at the college, 
and sent out to India, from Midsummer 
1831, to Midsummer 18532; and a siini. 
lar account of individuals not educated .'it 
the college, and sent out to India, during 
the same period. 

ADDRESS TO HIS MAJEaTY. 

TheChairman. — I have now to acquaint 
the court, that the addre.ss which was 
unanimously agreed to at the la.st special 
general court, congratulating his Majesty 
oil his escape from the uirocious attack 
that has been made on bim, had been pre- 
sented to his Majesty, and was most gra- 
ciously received. 

PILGRI-M TAX. 

Mr. Poynder ivished to ask, before the 
court adjourned, whether any or what pro. 
gress might have been made by the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors towards the 
abolition of the tax which was levied on 
those who attended worship at different 
idolatrous temples in India? It was then 
about two years since he had the lionour of 
addressing the court at some length upon 
this subject, and he therefore hoped that 
he would not be deemed precipitate in 
now making this inquiry. 

The Chairman . — I can only state that 
tiir subject is still before the Court of Di- 
jij^iUMrs, whose most serious consideration 
^ directed towards it. 


An hon. Proprietor observed, that the 
gentleman who propounded this question 
seemed to assume, tliat the practice which 
he complained of had been reprobated by 
the decision of a Court of IVoprietors. 
Such was not the fact ; no such decision 
had been come to. In his opinion, the 
abolition of the tax would not, in the 
smallest degree, tend to the destruction of 
the llinduo religion; but would, on the 
contrary, throw' moic pow'cr into the hands 
of the Brabmins, and thereby increase in. 
stead of diminishing the evil, 

Mr. Poynder said the lion, gcntlcrann 
seemed to think that he (Mr. Poynder) 
had asuiiicd that the Court of Proprietors 
hud entered into a formal pledge .‘igainst 
this idolatrous tribute. The hon. gentle- 
man had, however, entirely mistaken bis 
observation. The court, be was aw’ure. 
never did come to a decision on the sub- 
ject. IJi.if, on the occasion when lie (Mr. 
Poynder) bad the misfortune, at very great 
length, to address the court on this topic, 
though, so to speak, he took nothing by 
his motion, the hon. gentleninn, if he 
were then a nicmlier of the court, ought to 
know that he w lUidrew his motion on the 
general feeling — on the virtual admission 
— indeed, on every as.surance short of a po- 
sitive pledge, on the part of the lionourahio 
Court of Directors, that they would give 
their serious attention, as he believed they 
bad done, to this que.stion. Relying on 
the statement of the hon. Chairman, that 
the subject was still umler the considera- 
tion of the Court of Directors, be was sa- 
tisfied to let it remain there for some time 
longer ; but be would not let it go abroad, 
by any silence on his part, that he had 
lost sight of Ills object. On this ques- 
tion as well as on thiit greater ques- 
tion w'hicli, to their immortal honour, the 
Indian Government had now set at rest for 
ever — he meant the question of Suttees — (he 
British public, and the world in general, 
felt with him. And, he hud no doubt, if it 
pleased God that he lived so long, that he 
would be able to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of the system of which he complained, 
as surely as lie had been the instrument of 
abolishing the barbarous practice of suttee. 
'When the lion. gent, insinuated that he 
(Mr. Poynder) wished, by any system of 
violence, to overturn the Hindoo reli- 
gion, he wholly misunderstood his object. 
Such an attempt would be the act of a 
madman, and certainly never could be 
contemplated by bim. In saying this, he 
wished the hon. gent, distinctly to under- 
stand what he did mean and what he did 
not mean. He wished, by the moral in- 
fluence of Christian instruction, which 
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they were boUni], by act of parliament, to 
impart to the natives of India, to remove 
lliem from their idolatrous practices ; and 
he was therefore anxious to withdraw the 
Company from extending encouragement 
to crimes the most flagitious ; the perpe- 
tration of which, if he had nut proved 
to the Court, then must he despair uf 
proving any thing to the lion, proprietor. 

Mr. /jowndcs declared that, after what 
he had witnessed of late, lie did not care 
one farthing for the opinion of the British 
public. 

The CAfl/r won.— Perhaps the lion, pro- 
prietor is not aware, that there is no ques- 
tion before the Court. 

Mr. lA)wndes believed that, as a pro- 
prietor, he had a right to make such ob- 
servations as occurred to him. lie thought 
that it was a disgraceful thing for the 
Company to receive the Juggernaut tax. 
But, when he said this, and when he la- 
nieiited the idolatry that prevailed in In- 
dia, he could not help thinking of the 
shameful manner in which the public of 
this country bowed down before the news- 
papers. He would go farther, and say, 
that the people would bow to any thing 
for money. That was their idol — their 
Baal. If the natives of India worshipped 
wooden images, they were to be pitied — 
they worshipped them innocently. But 
what were they to think of an enlightened 
people who worsliipped gold ?— He abo- 
iniriiitod the idea of this Juggernaut tax ; 
and he hoped tliat that Honoumhlc Com- 
pany, which was as honourable as any 
body of men in the world, would spee- 
dily remove it. When, however, he said 
this, he advised them to he on their 
guard with respect to their sending mis- 
sionaries to Iiulia. If they did not take 
eare, they might employ people wlio would 
endeavour to inculcate political opinions 
(as some individuals had done in the West 
Indies), instead of teaching the Christian 
religion. They ought therefore to be- 
ware, lest by such instruments they lost 
their Indian empire. The hon. pro- 
prietor then proceeded to comment on 
the report of a coroner’s inquest held 
upon a poor old gehtlcmnn who had been 
run over at Hammersmith, as it appeared 
in the 7'imes and Moj'nihg Post new.spa- 
jiers ; on which occasion a verdict of acci- 
dental death WHS returned. He objected 
to the verdict, and was going on to cen- 
sure the radical press, and particuUuly 
the Times, the projirietor of which, he 
asserted, netted eighteen thousaiid a year, 
when.— 

Mr, Lush rose to order. He observed 
that the observations of the hon. pro- 
prietor were not at all connected with the 
business of the Company. The hon. pro- 
prietor unquestionably had very amusing 
powers, but that was not the proper 
place for their display.—/ Hear, hear IJ 
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Mr. Loumdes contended that his obser- 
vations. were perfectly to the purpose* 
(Laughter*) His opinion was that they 
should not so severely censure the natives 
of India for worshipping wooden gods, 
when they saw the people of this country 
worsliipping a golden image. Nay more, 
did they not blindly worship a licentious, 
radical press ? Good God ! he would: 
ask was that the inarch of intellect ? 

The Chairman. — I must beg leave to 
interrupt the lion, proprietor. There is 
no question before the Court, and the 
hon. proprietor ought to feel himself 
obliged to the assembly for having allowed 
him to go as far us he had done. 

Mr. Lowndes, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to proceed, was compelled to sit 
down. 

BISHOPS FOR INDIA. 

The Chairman was about to put the 
question of adjournment, when 

Mr. Po//nder roso. He said he wished, 
before the Court adjourned, to put a sin- 
gle question more to the Chairman, viz. 
whether any, and if so, what measures 
had been taken for the appointment of 
two sulfragan bis]iop.s for India. 

TJie Chairman answered, that no ap- 
pointment could he made without an act 
of jmrliament. No siirh aet had been 
passed, and of course nothing had been 
done on the subject. 

Mr. Poyndcr said, he was perfectly 
aware the two sulfragan bishops had not 
been appointed ; hut the object of his 
eiupiiry was to know what steps or mea- 
sures were in view, or had been taken, for 
the pur])o.se of accomjilishing the object 
to which he had alluded. 

The Chairman. — I can give the hon. 
gentleman no other answer than I have 
done. There has been no consultation 
on any subject of tliat nature. 

Mr. -Po//«r/er.— Will the hon. Chair- 
man indulge me, by stating whether there 
is a fair and reasonable hope of such an 
object being curried into effect. 

The Chairman. — I really cannot give an 
answer to the que.stioii. 

All hon. Proprietor said, that tliis siili- 
ject had hocii brought forward at a former 
court, and the appointment of additional 
bishops liad been negatived ; the subject 
ought not therefore to lie renewed now. 

Mr. Poipuler said, the hoii. proprietor 
was now equally unfortunate in his state- 
ment of facts, as he had been on a for- 
mer occasion. The truth was, that bis 
(Mr. Poynder’s motion) was not iiega- . 
tivecl. He withdrew it on the intimation 
that the subject would be placed in better 
hands than his. The Court of Proprie- 
tors did not repudiate the motion ; but 
he withdrew it, under the strong convic- 
tion that the question would Im? taken up 
elsewhere. 

(N) 
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Mr. Zotofufef^Has tlie subject been 
discussed at any general court ? If it has 
been discussed, tne hon. proprietor must 
know whether the proposition was car- 
ried or not carried. 

Mr. Poyndsr . — 1 have stated that the 
appointment of bishops was discussed. 

Mr. Lowndes . — Was the proposition car- 
ried? 


CT. 

Mr. have already stated 

that I withdrew the motion. 

Mr. Zoioades.-— Then the .motion was 
virtually negatived when you withdrew 
it. 

The court then on the qiiestipn ad- 
journed. 


Mmuieiof Svidenee, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

asroas the select committee of the commons, on the affairs or the 
{Continued from vol.viii p. 219.) 


Continuation of Afr. McluUVs Examination^ 
* 10 May 1830. 

Q. The committee observe, that 
you have re-credited the same charges 
for interest; will you explain why you 
have so done, for this item causes a ma- 
terial difference between the result of 
your statement and that of Mr. Rickards ? 
-—.4. Mr. Richards's account is profess* 
ediy framed for the purpose of showing 
that there has not been a sufficient profit 
from the tea trade to pay the interest 
upon the bonds and the dividends to the 
proprietors. If that had not been his ob- 
ject, I could have understood how, 
looking at the Company's accounts mere- 
ly as the accounts of merchants, he would 
consider that the interest was a proper 
chaige; but as it is interest upon the 
Company's own capital, it is quite clear, 
that, if exhibited as u charge, it must, in 
some way or other, be re-credited, and 
go to make a part of the fund from which 
the Company 8 dividend is paid, because 
that dividend must comprise interest for 
the use of the capital. Whatever may be 
the best mode, upon strictly inercautile 
principles, of making out an account of 
profit and loss, 1 apprehend that in the 
conduct of the Company's trade they 
unite the characters of capitalists, of tra- 
ders, and of underwriters ; and that in 
each of those characters they receive a 
gain of some sort. As capitalists, they 
receive the gain which every man receives 
from 1 nding out his moneymt interest ; 
as traders, they receive the profits of 
tradd, deducting interest ; and as under- 
writers, they receive the profits of their 
underwriting account. But when they 
are called upon to state their accounts of 
profit and loss, they are bound, I con- 
ceive to state them in reference to the 
provisions of the Legislature, which 
appropriate to specific objects the whole 
of the Company*8 funds, from whatso- 
ever source, received. If therefore the 
Company stated interest as a charge, and 
did not re-credit it, their account would 
show a balance to that extent short of t^ 
the law has declared to be 


appropriable. Q. Have the Company 
any capital which is available for the pur- 
poses of trade?-— .4. Undoubtedly. I 
will read to the committee a question put 
to the accountant-general of the. Com- 
pany in the committee of the House of 
Lords, and his answer. ** Are you en- 
abled to state the total amount of the 
commercial capital of the East- India 
Company appropriated to territorial pur- 
poses under the Act of the 5^ George 
III. ?— The total commercial capital 
of the Company abroad and at home, on 
the 1st of May 18^8 as to England, and 
the 1st of May 1627 as to India, was 
^21,731,869." How does tlmt ap- 
pear ? — A. The particulars are stated in 
the^ accounts of stock per computation, 
which are before this committee. Q. 
Does that include the fixed capital as well 
as the floating capital ? — A. It does. Q. 
Upon that capital, us so stated, what is 
the clear mercantile profit? — A. I appre- 
hend that can only be shown by the ag- 
gregate statement of the Company's com- 
mercial gains, including not merely their 
profits in trade, but also the interest of 
their funded property, and of the debt 
due to them by the Indian territory. Q. 
Upon this capital of 4;2 1,731,^9, what 
is the clear net profit derived from all the 
trade of the Company in its different 
branches ? — A, Such an account can be 
made out; but I presume, if the com- 
mittee wish to have it upon mercantile 
principles, we must take the mercantile 
rate of exchange, which we have never 
observed. Q. Is the profit of the trade 
with India and China that derived from 
the employment of their commercial ca- 
pital of 1,731,869? — A* No; because 
all their commercial capital is not em- 
ployed in that way. A part of their com- 
mercial capital is in the ninds in the East- 
India annuities, which produces a consi- 
derable income ; a further part is on loan 
to the territoiy. Q. Did not the accoun- 
tant mean, in the statement you have 
read, the ca|>ital which the Company 
possess in their commercial character? — 
A. Cleariy. Q. In the statement of pro- 
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fit and loss on the trade between this 
country and India, it appears that In the 
year 1^-9 there was a loss of i0531,8l9 ; 
from what fund is that loss provided?-— 
A. That is the result at the Board's rates. 
The question refers to the India trade, 
the accounts of which have not come 
under my notice. Q. By an account 
before the committee it appears tliat the 
net loss upon the trade from India to 
China, in the year 1828-9, was ^70,470, 
and upon trade between India and Eng- 
land £5Sl,S\2; and further it appears 
that the net profit of the trade between 
England and China for the same year was 
j£ 74 1,089, and the net profit to the 
North American colonies j£13,796i mak- 
ing together ^754,855 ; now in the cal- 
culation of this profit upon the trade from 
China, was allowance made for the loss 
in the other two branches of trade, India 
and China and India and England, or 
ought that loss to lie deducted from the 
net profit of the trade with China ?^A, 
Allowance is made in the computation of 
the prime cost for so much of that loss as 
respects the outward trade from England 
and India to China, but it has nothing to 
do with the trade from England to India. 
Q. Then, in order to show the general 
account of profit and loss, the Company 
ought to deduct profit and loss upon one 
trade from tlic profit on the other ? -A. 
Except that, upon mercantile principles, 
there would be a large set-off upon that 
account by the difference between the 
Board’s and tlic real rates of exchange. 
Q. The Board’s rates were settled in 
the year 1814? — A. They were,— Q. Are 
you not aware that for some years aAer 
that period the exchange was considerably 
higher than the rate at which the Board 
had settled it? — A. It was; but all com. 
putations of difference have been made 
upon the principle of debiting the com- 
merce with the advantage in tlic years in 
which the Board’s rates were lower, and 
the territory with that in w'liich they were 
higher, than the mercantile rates. Q. Do 
you remember for what years the rate of 
exchange of that period was actually 
higher than the Board had fixed it at ?— 
A. I think from 1814-15 up to 1819-20. 
In 1814-15 the rate was 2s. 7^d. per 
sicca rupee.' Q. In what year was it 
highest?—^. In 18]6.17,and in 1818- 19. 
Q, Since when is it that the rate of ex- 
change has fallen below the Board’s rate ? 

• — A, 1820-21 was the first year. It was 
then 28, 2*77c/. Q. During the time the 
rate of exchange was higher than the 
Board’s rate, were the Company deriving 
an advantage from their commerce? — 
A. They were; but in tlie computation 
of the result of the exchange transactions 
between the two branches, the commerce 
has been debited with the difference of 
exchange for the years in which the mer. 


cantile rates exceeded those prescribed by 
the Board. 41. You stated in page 580, 
in answer to question 4337, bills have 
certainly been drawn to some extent ; the 
Company draw to small amount ; the su- 
percargoes, whose salaries are payable in 
England, occasionally draw. There must 
be ship -bills; and I have seen it stated 
in evidence before this Committee that the 
Americans have lately raised funds in 
China in that mode, though, if they con- 
tinue to do so, instead of importing dol- 
lars, the exchange will soon be affected.” 
Do you know when the practice of 
drawing those bills, on the part of the 
Americans, commenced?—^. No, I do 
not. Q. Are you not aware that it com- 
menced about the year 1818?—^. I was 
not aware of that. Q. Do you know 
whether it has been increasing from that 
period, or otherwise?—^. 1 stated when I 
was examined before, that 1 bad no infor- 
mation upon that subject, but wliat I de- 
rived from the evidence given before this 
Committee. Q. Can you state what, ac- 
cording to the rate of exchange in the year 
1828, was the price of the dollar at Can- 
ton at that period?-—^. The Company 
were drawn upon in the year 1818, at 5s, 
a dollar. Q. Can you state what it was 
in \S26?^A, In 1826 the Company 
were drawn upon partly at 4«. Gd, and 
partly at 4s. 3d, Q. In 1828? — A, In 
1828, partly at 4.v. 2d. and partly at 
4s. C^r/. Q. In case it shall appear that 
the number of bills drawn by Americans 
have considerably increased in the latter 
period, will it not follow that it has not 
had the effect which is contemplated in 
your answer to that que^stion? — A. It 
would be necessary, previously to coming 
to such conclusion, to know the state of 
the American trade, to sec what quantity 
of dollars they have imported during that 
same period. Q. You have stated that it 
was necessary, acting up to the tenor of 
Uie Commutation Act, that the Company 
should always keep a stock of tea on hand 
to the amount of one year’s consumption ; 
are you not aware that the obligation 
therein contained is of keeping such a 
stock of tea as, including tlic quantity 
ordered but fiot received, shall amount to 
one year’s consumption? — A. I stated up- 
on a former occasion that the Company 
have always construed tliat clause to mean, 
that they should have at all times at 
least a year’s consumption in warehouse. 

Q. Will you have the goodness to read 
the clause ?~^A. ** That the said United 
Company shall from time to time send . 
orders for the purchase of such quantities 
of tea, and provide sufficient ships to 
import the same, as, being added to the 
stock in their Warehouses, and to the 
quantities ordered and not arrived, shall 
amount to a sufficient supply for tlie 
keeping a stock at least equal to one year’s 
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consumption, according to lliu sales of the 
last pnececMiig year, always beforcliiind.*’ 
Q, Does not that stock include the quan- 
tity in tlie warehouse, as well as the quan- 
tity tluit has been ordered and not arrived ? 

In the Company’s construction of 
that clause it includes only 'the quaiiiit}* 
in warehouse. Q, You have stated in 
your answer to question 4SGH in what 
manner tlie Company regulate the quan- 
tity of tea which they put up * at each 
sale, and you stated, as a proof that the 
market is abundantly supplied by the 
Company, that large quantities have been 
rejected atevery sale ? — A, Lately. Q. If 
ihc Company put up their leas at the real 
cost to them, and they put up such a quan- 
tity as to always have a portion rejected at 
tiiat upset price, would it not necessarily 
follow from such a course that they never 
could make any pro6t upon their tea at 
all?— If the quantity rejected went 
such an extent ; but when 1 spoke of 
considerable quantities, I alluded to the 
rejection of a million of pounds weight 
at one particular sale. The object of the 
Company has been that of leading, by an 
abundant provision, to an increased con- 
■umption, rather than of supplying an 
increased demand after it should have 
been ascertained to exist ; and I merely 
mentioned the fact of tea having been 
rejected, as tending to sliow that the Com- 
pany, far from starving trade, abundantly 
supplied the market. Q, If they arc re- 
gulated, ns to the quantity )>ut up for 
sale, by the circumstance of putting up 
until a portion is rejected by tlie buyers, 
does not that necessarily lead to the conse- 
quence that the portion that is sold must 
be sold at a price not exceeding the upset 
price ; because if any portion is rejected 
by the buyers at the upset price, is not 
that a proof that any buyer might have 
provided himself at the upset price, and 
therefore, as a conifcquence, that no per* 
son can have given more than tlie upset 
price? — A. There can be no doubt that 
latterly it has occasionally occurred, that 
the Company have not received the upset 
price for rejected teas ; they have been 
put. up at the following sale at no price, 
and they have not always reedived the upset 
price for them. Q. Did you not mean 
the Committee to infer that that was the 
ordinary practice of the Company in regu- 
lating their supply for the demand ?— 
At No; I stated that the principle to which 
they look in determining what quantity 
to offer for sale is the amount of deliveries 
and the quantities sold at the previous sale. 

Is the Committee to understand that 
the fact you have stated of large quantities 
having been rejected .is merely an acci. 
dental fact, and tbat4^ w not to be taken 
into epnaideration with a view to judge of 
the ciircuinstances -which have regulated 
the Company in the quantity of tea they 
PHlifeP Certainly ; the Com- 
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pany, in die quantity put up foraaie^ locitk 
at actual deli veriea Hud actual sales. Q. 
Bur tliey do nut regulate the quantity, so 
as to put up a portion of each quality 
that shall bo actually rejected by the buy- 
ers? — Clearly not. Q. Would not such 
a course be inconsistent with the possi- 
bility of making any profit ? — A. When 
the Company declare tea for sale, they of 
course expect and hope that they sliull sell 
all that they declare. Q, That being the 
case, and the Company looking to making 
a given profit upon their tea, is not that 
profit entirely regulated by the quantity 
that is put up?— I apprehend the 
Company never regulate or limit the 
quantity of tea with a view to making any 
certain amount of profit ; without advert- 
ing to the question of amount xf profit, 
they look only to the demand for the tea. 

Is not the profit that they look to making 
entirely dependent upon the quantity they 
may put up for sale? — A. The quantity 
they put up for sale must affect the rate of 
profit. fi. VV^hat rate of profit do the 
Company look to in determining the 
quantity of pounds weight of tea that 
they put of for sale ?^A. J must repeat, 
that the Company never take into view the 
question of profit when they declare the 
amount to he sold. Q. Do not they al- 
ways determine to take it in if it was ma 
sold at a certain price? — A, They are au- 
thorized by law to put it up at a certain 
price, and having aseeitained that it will 
not fetch that, it is put up without price at 
another sale, and sold at what it will fetch. 
Q, Supposing any given quantity of tea to 
be imported, say 10,0(X),CX)0 of pounds, 
which would command a given price ; are 
you not aware, that if you put up 9, (XX), OCX) 
of pounds, you would create that sort of scar- 
city which would give you an increased 
price ; and if you were to put up 1 1 ,(X)0,000 
of pounds, it would bring you cither to 
your prime cost or lo a loss; and there- 
fore, the price which the Company is to 
obtain must dejiciid entirely upon the pro- 
portion of the quantity put up to the de- 
mand and the consumption ?-~~A- Un- 
doubtedly. Q. That being the case, do 
you suppose that the Company, in regu- 
lating the quantity to be put up for sale, 
do not do it with reference to some given 
profit, which they have made up their 
minds to he reasonable for them to re- 
ceive ?— ^. 1 am sure that they do not. 
Q, Do you suppose that the upset price 
has any thing to do with the price actaally 
obtained at the sale? — A. 1 confess I Uiink 
it has ; but that is a question upon which 
there is a considerable difference of opi- 
nion. When there has been great compe- 
tition, and the sale price has consider- 
ably exceeded the upset price, J know 
that some persons, who are well informed 
as to the sales, think Uic upset price has 
nothing to do with the sale price. 

( To be continued ) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAND COMMUNICATION DETWEEN RUA0P2 
AND CHINA. 

According to accounts from Moscow, 
the proprietors of the diligences and wag- 
gons in that city intend to extend their 
communications to Warsaw, and, in the 
course of next year, to the governments 
of Tamboff, Kasan, Peren, Tobolsk, 
Jrkutzk, lakutzk, to Kiackta, on the 
frontiers of China. Thus there will be 
direct communication l)y land from the 
frontiers of China to Petersburgli, Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, and perhaps to P.<tris, 
with which view M. Muller, the head of 
the Moscow establishment, intends to 
treat with the Messageiics of Paris. — Ger- 
man Paper, 

lUON STEABf- VESSELS. 

Tile Loril JrUliajH /ienthwk iron steam, 
vessel, lately launched atMessrs.Maudsley’s 
yard, unmoored for the 6rst time on the 
^lOtli Sept., her steam-engine of 60 horse 
power and all her aitparatus heing com- 
pleted. Captaiii Johnston and Messrs. 
Maudsley were on hoard with some of 
their friends, and the vessel proceeded up 
the river for the purpose of trying her 
speed and the working of her engine. The 
vessel sailed admirably, and every thing 
succeeded beyond expectation. With the 
engine on board and a siqiply of coals, she 
does not draw more than seventeen inches 
water. This vessel was intended to be 
sent out to Tiidia to ply on the Ganges, 
but the EusUlndia Company have deter- 
mined nut to send her out, hut to keep 
her oil the Thames, for the purpose of 
towing tlicir own ships up and diiwii the 
river, and also for conveying cargoes 
from London to tlicir outward-bound 
siiips when lying at North fleet Hope and 
Gravesend. Another iron vessel, flat, 
bottomed, has been laid down at Messrs. 
Maudslcy’s yard, which is in a state of 
great progress, and will be completed in 
about a month. This vessel w'i 11 not have 
a steam-engine on board, but will be used 
entirely for cargo, to be towed by the 
iron steamer. Several of these iron steam- 
ers arc to be built for tlic East- India 
Company, and it is now determined 
merely to 6t them together in this coun- 
try, and then pack them in pieces, and 
send them out to Calcutta in the Com- 
pany's ships, where they will be built un- 
der the superintendence of competent per- 
Mns sent out from England. — LomLPaper, 

UOVEANOA OF THE MAUAITIUS. 

ik. James's Palace, jfug, King 


was this day pleased to confer il.e honour 
of knighthood upon Major- Gen. William 
Nicolay, governor of tlie island of Mau- 
ritius. 

EXPEDITION TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

We observe with pleasure that an expe- 
dition is announced as in a state of pre- 
paration to the arctic regions, which com- 
bines the objects of science w'itli those of 
liumaiiity. It will be remembered that 
Captain [loss, after having been employed 
ill attempting to make discoveries in these 
regions, in command of vessels belonging 
to government, returned to them, more 
than tlirec years ago,' in a vessel of his 
own, and that he has never since been 
heard of. The brother of Captain Uoss, 
and some of his friends, after iiietfeetually 
urging government to send out an expedi- 
tion at the ]iiiblic charge to ascertain the 
fate of the Captain and his crew, resolved 
themselves to attempt the preparation of 
one — “ acting, it is said, on a plan of ope- 
nitions suggested by Dr. Uichardsoii and 
other scientific and experienced men." 
The Hudson's Bay Comjiany promised 
their co-operation, and sent out instruc- 
tions in June lust to their factors and 
agents, to prejiare and send forward stores 
and provisions to the dilTercnt stations 
through wiiieli the expedition might be 
expected to pass. An application was 
made to His Majesty for the assistance of 
an officer or officers of the royal navy to 
aecoinpaiiy the expedition, and Captain 
Back, the intelligent companion of Sir 
John Franklin on two former enterprises 
of the same kind, lias arceptod the com- 
mand. Such is the arrangement of the 
expedition independent of the funds. 

To assist the friends of Captain Uoss in 
this respect, an application was made to 
the Colonial -office, and .£2,000, were re- 
commended by Lord Goderich to be af- 
forded ill aid of the expenses, on the uii- 
derstunding that .£.'i,000. more slioiild lie 
supplied by- individuals favourable to the 
undertaking. From the numerous and 
highly respectable names who have al- 
ready subscribed, wc have no doubt that 
this amount will be easily raised. 

The following resolution of the com- 
mittee of management cannot fail of pro- 
ducing its effect ; — 

** That altliough the ostensible and pri- 
mary object of this expedition is for the 
humane purpose aforesaid, yet it is the 
opinion of this meeting tliat so favourable 
an opportunity not be lost in pur- 

suing, as far as may be practicable and 
convenient, the desirable ends of science, 
to which so prolific a field of useful infor- 
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mation ia opened* and tliat the various 
scientific bodies and individuals in Lon- 
don* and elsewhere* be consulted and in- 
vited to contribute their assistance to- 
wards this undertaking.** 

It is intended, we understand,* ttiat 
Captain Back* without deviating from the 
main object of his mission, should avail 
himself of every opportunity that may 
occur to enrich the scientific world, and it 
is hoped that before his return he will 
have explored those unknown regions be- 
tween Point Turiia^in, where Captain 
Franklin finished his journey, and the fur- 
thest point to the west reached by Cap- 
tain Parry, and thus wind up the main 
object of these two expeditions, it lieing 
supposed, from reindeer and musk-oxen 
being found on Melville Island, that the 
land is either continuous or divided only 
by small straits. — Times, Sept, 27. 

PROMOTIONS AND CH ANCLES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 
(serving in thk east.) 

IlfA lAfflit Drag*, <in Bengal). Comet C. T. 
Warrington to be lieut. by purch., v. llyndman ; 
and F. W. Horne to be cornet by purch., v. War- 
rington (both 31 Aug. 32). 

3rf Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. J. R. Kingsbury to 
lie capt., V. Hughes dec. ; Ens. Geo. Bridge to be 
lieut., V. Kingsbury ; and ('adet J. C. Ilandfleld 
to be ensign, v. Bnd^ (all 21 Sept. 32). 

16tA Foot (in Ben gal). Lieut. R. Douglas, from 
h.p. 74th F., to be lieut., v. Wood, whose app. 
has been cancelled (14 Sept. 32). 

17tA Foot (in N. S. Wales). Capt. Wm. Jull, 
from h.p. 7th F. to be capt., v. D. Caulfield, who 
each., rec. dif. (14 Sept. 32). 

Wh Foot (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. 11. Graham 
to be capt. by purch., v. Jull, who retires ; Ens. 
£. B. Owen to be lieut. by purch., v. Graham ; 
and Cadw. Edwards to be ens by purch., v. Owen 
(all 21 Seiit. 32). 

20th Foot (in N. S. Wales). F. W. Bowles to be 
eni. by purch., v. McLeod, app. to (list F. (14 
Sept. 32). — Cadet H. A. Strachan to be ensign, v. 
Bowles, app. to 83d F. (21 do.) 

54th Foot (at Madras). Capt. A. Dowdall, fVom 
89th F., to be capt., v. Johnson, whoexch., and 
A. W. Brabaaon ui be ens. by purch., v. Williams, 
who retires (both 31 Aug. 32). 

Unattached, — Lieut. E. C. Thompson, from 
26th F., to be capt. of infantry (14 Sept. 32). 

James Macdonald, Esq., to lie paymaster 
of depAts of regiments of cavalry and infant ry on 
the Eiast-India establishment, and of detachments 
of cavalry and infantry rq;imcnts on the British 
establishment ; date Jst May 1832. 

The recent appointments of Lieut. John Wood, 
from 46th to 16th F., and Ens. J. E. Wetherall, 
ftom h.p. unattached, to the 6th F., have been 
cancelled. 


company’s cadets. 

firevet.— The undermentioned cadets, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to have temporary 
rank as ensigns during the period of their being 
ptaced under command of Col. Pasley, of Royal 
Engineeis, at Chatham, for field instractlons in art 
of sapping and mining 

Cadets Thos. Bunce, John Ouchterlony, W. J. 
Western, 11. W. AUardyce, C. L. Spitta, and J. 
A. Curtis. 


INDIA SHimNG. 

Arrlvate, 

August 99. Edtvard, Heaviside, from Singa- 
poK dCh April, and Mauritius 16th May; off 


BlaMate.-i8L FarsM, Millcrt from Bombay loth 
April, and Mauritius 99th May; at Oreeno<dt.— 
BapTRMBCH 1. Jean, Finlay, ftom Benml 13th 
March, and Ceylon 19th April; off Hastings.— 8. 
H.M.S. Crocodile, Montague, from Ceylon 29d 
April, and Madras 99th do. ; at Plymouth.— 8. 
Pt/of, Harris, from South Seas and Mauritius; 
off Dover.— 1(1. Triumph, Green, from Bombay 
26th April, Mangalore Ist May, and Cape 6th 
July; and Africa, Skelton, from Ceylon 12th 
April ; both off Margate. — 10. Ganges, Boultbee, 
from Boigal 30th March, and Cape 20th June; 
Oshome, Keen, from Mauritius 14th May, and 
Cape 24th J\me; and H.C.S. Coldstream, Hall, 
from China 14th Jan., and Quebec 4th Aug. ; all 
at Deal.— 10. Robert, Whltton, from Mauritius 
25th May; off Dover.— 11. CMotia, Smith, from 
Bombay 5th April ; at Gravesend. — 1.3. fVaterloo, 
Addison, from Bengal 21st Jan., Madras 11th 
Felk, and Mauritius 3d June; and Asia, Stead, 
from New South Wales 6th May ; both off Rams- 

S te.— 13. Calcutta, Watson, from Bengal 26th 
arch ; at Liverpool.— 13. Janet, Rodgers, from 
Bombay 10th May ; at Greenock. 


Departures, 

August 30. Oriental, Fidler, for Bombay; 
Marp Ann, Homblow, for Madras; Alfred, Tap- 
ley, for Madras; and Marp, Jameson, for N. S. 
Wales (with convicts) ; all f^om Deal.— 30. Fama, 
Sharp, for Bengal ; from Llver|MK>l.— 31. George 
and Mnrp, Roberts, for Caiie of Goexi Hope; 
from Deal. — SaPTHUBBR 1. Upton Castle, Dug- 
gan, for Ce^'lon and Bombay; from Portsmouth. 
—2. Sendbia, Owen, for Bengal; from Ports- 
mouth.— 2. Mmra, O'Brien, for Mauritius; and 
Maria, Van Wllyan, for Batavia ; both from 
Deal. — 3. Etranor, McTaggart, for Bombay ; 
Wellington, T.iddell, for Madras; II. C. Ch. S. 
Georgiana, Young, for Beimal; La lielle AUUince, 
Arkcoll, for Cape and Madras; and William 
Thompson, Stewart, for Cape and Mauritius ; all 
from Portsmouth.— 4. Surrep, Veale, for N. S. 
Wales (with convioei); from Deal. — 4. Dpsoti, 
Stewart, for 11 io and Manilla; from Liverpool.— 
5. Ijoeinia, Brooks, for Cape: from Deal.— 6. 
HelUince, Cook, for Mauritius; from Bristol.— 
16. Miranda, Brown, for Mauritius ; from Deal. 
—15. Frances Charlotte, Smith, for V. I). Land 
(with free female settlers and convicts) ; and Ba~ 
tavia, Blair, for Psnang and Singapore ; both 
from Deal. — 15. Hopeful, Mailers, for Cape ; 
from Portsmouth. — 15, Janet, Leitch, for Cai>e 
and Mauritius ; from GreencKk.— 16. Ulpsses, 
Crawford, forC.ipo; from Deal. — 18. Thalia, Bi- 
den, for Bengal ; Sir Thomas Munro, Richards, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; and Cireassian, 
Douthwaite, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; all 
from Deal.— 19. Cpgnet, Rolls, for Swan River ; 
from Portsmouth.— 2«J. Superior, Brown, for 
Bombay; from LIver|>ool.— 20. Auriga, Cham- 
bers, for Mauritius and Bengal; from Deal.— 21. 
Victorp, Biden, for Ceylon and Bombay; and 
ThtMdosia, Todd, for Mauritius ; both from Dod. 
—21. John, Adair, for Cape; and Adventure, 
Young, for Cape, V. D. Land, and N. S. Wales ; 
both from Liverpool.— 22. Madras, Thornton, 
for Bengal ; and Aliquis, MacFee, for Bombay ; 
both from Liverpool.— 22. Camilla, Wilson, tor 
Y. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from Greenock. — 
23. Lord Althorpe, Kerr, for Bengal; from Liver- 
pool.— 24 Caindert, Clayton, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 


Per Ganges, from Bengal : Mrs. H. Nisbet and 
two children ; Mrs. Yos and child ; Capt. Irvine; 
Lieut. Tcxld; Rev. Mr. Christie; Mr. Fisher; 
Mr. Pearson ; Mr. McNair ; 18 charter-party pas- 
sengers.— From the Cape : Mrs. Bellamy and child ; 
Miss Saunders; Major Fraser; Capt. I,e Mer- 
chant; Mr. Edward Smith, merchant; Mr. Prit- 
chard; Mr. Dunlop, R.N. ; Master Wade: two 
servants. 


Per Edward, from Singapore: E. B. Clegg, 
Esq. 

Psr Triumph, fitom Bombay: Mrs. Oakes: 
Mrs. Fraser ; Mrs. Macdonald ; Miss M. Fraser ; 
Miss Macdonald; Capt. Wynter, 14th N.I.; 
Capt. Alexander, engineers ; Blr. Forbeson ; Mas- 
ter H. Macdonald ; several servants.— From the 
Cape; Mr. Maynard; Mr. Martindale. 

For Waltrtoo, ftata Bengal: Mrs. Oxborough; 
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Mn. Bahaman: Mft» Madilntoaht thiee Miaaea 
Oxbcnrouflh; Mr. W. Oxboiough; Mr. Crichton | 
Mr. Ma«£onnacki Mr. Sandya.— From Madna: 
Mra. Wallace t Mlaa Wallace ; Mlaa OTlaherty t 
Lieut. Dean; Lieut. Mayhews Maater Wallace; 
several servants. 


Per Asia, from New South Wales: DMuty 
Assist. Com. Gen. Goodslr and lady ; Miss Good- 
sir ; G. B. Clay, Em. ; Dr. Martin, R.N. ; Mr. 
H. Phipps; Master Goodslr. 

Per CtOtotia, from Bombay t Capt. James Bou- 
caut. 

Expected. 

Per Doncaster, from Mauritius: Mrs. C'ol. Wil- 
son, Miss Wilson, and two Masters Wilson, tran- 
shipped from the Waterloo, 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Oriental, for Bombay : Lieut. Joseph ; Mr. 
Bell, cadet. 

Per WellinKton, for Madras t Rev. Mr. Short- 
land and lauy ; Miss Careswell ; Dr. Patterson ; 
Dr. Stephenson ; Lieut. Whltty ; Mr. Baker ; Mr. 
Wyndham ; Mr. Hall ; Mr. Moore ; two Masters 
Atkinson. 

Per Thalia, for Bengal : Mrs. Carter and fami- 
]yt Mrs. Dr. Forsyth; the Misses Tickle ; CoL 
Tombs ; Capt. Williams ; Lieut. Coltman and 
lady ; Lieut. Hogg ; Mr. Skinner ; Mr. Davidson ; 
Mr. Dykes; Mr. Adams; Mr. Tresevent. 

Per Victory, for Ceylon and Bombay: Mrs. 
Reddle; Mrs. Penley ; Mrs. Fletcher; Miss Es- 
gell; Miss Teinplcr; Miss White; Miss Bell; Sir 
Charles Marshall, new Chief Justice of the Su- 

¥ reme Court of Ceylon ; Rev. Mr. Fletcher ; Capt. 

*enley ; Capt. Keys ; Lieut. Fenwick ; Mr. Red- 
die; Mr. Pitts; Mr. Magory ; Mr. Gibson; Mr. 
Waltby; Mr. Thomas; Mr. Hibbert; Mr. Shu- 
brick; Mr. Gifford; Mr. Finlay; Mr. Alexander. 

Per Andromache, for Madras and Bengal : Mra 
Kyd; Capt. and Mrs. Birrell; Mr. and Mrs. Ro- 
gers; Mr. and Mrs. Cherry; Mrs. and Miss Ro- 
gers ; lion. R. Drummond ; Capt. Boileau ; Cant. 
Andrews; Mr. Wilkins; Mr. Dalrymple; Mr. 
Chatfield; Mr. Jellicoe; Mr. Cotton; Mr. Se- 
well : Mr. Mitchell ; Mr. Ilaram ; Mr. Williams ; 
Mr. Snow ; Mr. Jenkins. 


BIRTHS, MARllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 9. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. James 
Buchanan, Hon. E. 1 . Company's service, of a 
daughter. 

17. At Edinburgh, the lady of (Colonel Pitman, 
C.B., of the East-lndia Company's service, of a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Auff. 2R. At Copenhagen, Benjamin Wolf, Esq., 
formerly of Calcutta, to Julia, third daughter of 
the late Admiral Sneedorff, Knight-C'ommander 
of the Dannebrog, &c. 

Sept.0. At St. Mary's Church, Bryanstone 
Square, Elliot Roberts, Esq., of Manchester 
Square, to Elizabeth, widow of the late Capt. 
Julius Johnson, of the Madras army, and daugh- 
ter to Colonel Barton, deputy quarter-master 
general, Cawnpoor, India. 

10. At St. James's, Piccadilly, Hugh William 
Gordon, of Hans Place, only son of the late Ro- 
bert Gordon, £«]., of ^e Fort, Madras, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Francis Lovell, Esq., of 
Sloane Street. 

11. At St. James’s Churdi, James Williams 
Bralne, Esq., of St. James's Square, to Francm 
Amelia, second daughter of the late OUyett Wood- 
house, Esq., advocate general of Bombay. 

— At Dyiuurt, Montague Wnu Peireau, Efq.« 


of the Madrae anny, to Mary, third daui^hter of 
thelateCapt. John Reddle. 

IS. At Edinburgh, Evan Maepherson, Esq., of 
Glcntrulm, to Htien, eldest daughter of the de- 
ceased George Birrell, Esq., late of the Hon. E. I. 
Company's service. 

13. At St. Matthew's, Brixton, J. B. Morris, 
Esq., of Northumberland Street and Brixton 
Hin, to Sophia Zenana, widow of the late J6lm 
Drew, Esq., of the Hm. E. I. Company's civil 
service, Dacca, Bengal. 

14. At Bromley, Kent, Lieut. Col. Tweedy, of 
the Bombay army, to Miss' Veltch, of Bromley- 
house. 


22. At Camberwell, Surrey, John Ward Hard- 
Ine, Esq., of the Hon. Company's service, to Mias 
Eliza Greathead. 

— At St. Mary's, Newington, Surrey, Mr. 
James Sim, of Coleman Street, to Mrs. Jane 
Harris, widow of the late Capt. Charles Harris, of 
the Hon. E. I. Company's naval service. 

25. At Clapham, Major Capon, of the Bombay 
army, to Emma, third daughter of Dr. Mann 
Burrows, of Larkhall-rlse, Clapham. 


IlKATHS. 

A/n//10. At sea, on board the Triumph, on his 
passage to England, Capt. John Alex. Macdonald, 
of the 3d r^t. Madras L.C., son of the late Lieut. 
Col. John Macdonald, of Exeter, and grandson of 
the celebrated Flora Macdonald. 

19. On board II.M. ship Jieaifle, off Batavia, 
Charles Musters, M.D., youngest son of J. Mus- 
ters, Esq., of Colwick Hall, Notts. 

June 1. Off the Cape of Good Hope, onboard 
the Exmouth, from Calcutta, Mr. James Grayson, 
son of the late Capt. Daniel Grayson. 

Auff. 13. At Chambers Green, Bucks, Lieut. 
George Harnur, late of the (i9lh Regt., after a 
paintul and lingering illness, brought on by ser- 
vice with his regiment in India. 

22. Aged 28, Henry Moffatt, Esq., late of the 
Bengal Light Cavalry, third son of William Mof- 
fatt, Esq., of Bursl«ion, Hants. 

26. At Exeter, of a rapid decline, in the 2Gth 

E sar of her age, Ann, wife of Josroh Shepherd, 
sfK, and eldest daughter of J. H. Bellasis, Esq., 
of Bombay, — Also, on the same day, of water on 
the brain, Charlotte Ann Prestwood, daughter of 
Joseph Shepherd, Esq., aged two years. 

31. At Lausanne, of scarlet fever. Jemima, wife 
of Col. Sir Jeremiah Dickson, K.C.B., quarter- 
master general of India. 

Sept. 5. After a short illness, Valentine, aged 
32, fourth son of the late Capt. Appleguth, of the 
lion. E. I. Company's service. 

11 . At Bedford, Capt. James Hug, formerly of 
Calcutta, and owner of the Regent, aged 64. He 
has left a wife and eight children. 

12. At Edinburgh, Major H. Cheape, of the 
Bengal military establishment. 

16. At Langollen, aged 87. Field-Marshal Sir 
Alured Clarke, G.C.B. lie formerly served In the 
East-Indies, and was at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

17 . At Fairfield, near Biggleswade, Beds, Har- 
riet, wife of A. E. Gregory, Esq., and daughter 
of the late Rev. Geo. Pollen, of Little Booknam, 
Suney. 

21. At Abbotsford, the celebrated poet and no- 
velist Sir Walter Scott. He wu in tne 62d year of 
his age. 

— At Fornham, near Bury St. Edmunds, Mar- 
tha, the youngest child of Wm. Thacker, Esq., 
of Calcutta, aged two years and two months. 

Lately. At his estate near Novogorod, Gabriel 
Romanowitsch Deijavin, one of the most cele- 
brated Russian poets. One of his odes *• To 
God !" has been translated into Chinese by order 
of the Emperor of China, who had this piece of 
poetry printed In gold letters on silk, and hung up 
In one of the apartments of his palace. 
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N.B; or pticm g A* orfoaiieo oonf.^ on rAommo; 

l>. dUcount (per eenUf on MO OOmok— iTAo havtr mAund ia equal to Ii2tb. 8 os. Srfro.. and IM; baaor 
mounds equal to 110 factory maunde, Goode eotd hp 8a*Rupeea J9. mds. produce 5 to BjHfr cent, more 
than when edldbp Ct»hupeee F, mde,—-The Madns Ctody to equal to SOOlb. The Surat Candy to equal 
to 7461 lb. TAo Pecul to equal to 133J lb. The Corge is 80 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, April 12, 1832. 


11S.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.R8. cwt. 15 0 (2d 20 0 

Bottles 10010 0 — 11 0 

Coals B. md‘. 0 9 

Copper Sheathing. 10-40 ..F.md. 38 12 — 40 0 

Brasiers'. 40-120 do. 40 1) — 42 0 

— Thick sheets do. — 

Old Gross do. 35 4 

Bolt .do. 35 18 

Tile do. 34 0 

Nails, assort .do. .30 8 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 38 0 


I'opperas 


Cottons, chintz 


Muslins, assort. .. 

. 

Yarn 16 to 1.10 .. 


do., 130 to 162... 


Cutlery 

23 D. 

Glass and Earthenware 

P. (\ 

Hardware 

P. C. 

Hosiery 

P. C. 


— .35 0 

— 37 

— 30 0 

— 30 12 

— 30 0 

— 1 10 


5J — 0 HI 
^ — 0 H 


— 30 1). 


Rs. A. Rs. A. 
Iron. Swedish, sq...Sa.RB. F.md. 4 4 @ 4 5 

flat do. 4 4 — 412 

- English, so do. 2 2 — 2 0 

flat do. 2 0 2 14 

- Dolt do. 2 0 — 2 14 

- Sheet .do. 3 8 — 40 

> Nails rwi. 8 0 — 15 0 

- Hoops F.md. 3 0 — 3 0 

Kentledge cwt. 10 — 11 

Lead, Pig F.md. 4 12 — 5 5 

. Sheet do. 3 7 — 5 14 

iMillinery 40 D. 

iShot, patent bag 

jSpelter Ct.Hs. F. nicC 5 .5 — • 5 7 

(Stationery 13 0 — P. (!. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. ind. 7 8 — 7 12 

I Sw^ish do. 9 6 — 9 8 

ITiii Plates Sa.Rs. box 10 0 — 17 0 

■.Woollens. Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 2 4 — 2 12 

coarse 14 — 1 10 

Flannel fine 0 9 — 1 8 


MADRAS, March 7, 1832. 


Bottles 

Copper, Shcathitig ....... 

Cakes 

Old 

— Nails, assort 

Cottons, (.hints 

— Muslins and Ginghams 

Long^cloth 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass and Kartlienwarc . . . . 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swetlish, sq 

English sq 

Flat and bolt. 


Its. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

...ItM) 10 @ 12 Iron Hoops candy 21 @ 23 

candy — :irw : Nalls do. 

. .do. sort — 270 Lead, Pig do. 40 — 45 

. .do. 2.50 — 2(i0 Sheet do. 42 — 48 

..do. 210 — 220 Millinery 15 — 15 A. 

2oA. — 23 A. .Shot, patent 10 — 16 A. 

13 A. — 20 A. Spelter candy 32 — 33 

lOA. — 20 A. Stationery P.C. — 5D. 

P.C. — 10 1>. .Steel, English - candy 80 — 87 

loA. — 23 A. Swetlish do. 103 — l;W) 

13D. — ail). Tin Plates box 21 — 22 

l.^.\. — 20 A. WtMdlens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 D. 

.candy .'i3 — 42 coarse P. C. — 10 D. 

. .do. 21 — 23 — Flannel 15 A. — 20 A. 

. .dti. 21 — 23 


BOMBAY, April 21, 1832. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 13 @ 

Bottles, pint doz. 

Coals bush. i 

Copper, Sheathing, 16'32 . . . .cwt. 59 — 61 

Thick sheets do. 04 

Slab do. .39 

Nails do. 31 

Cottons, Chintz I 

= Sffiri?;;::;":::;:."::: 

— other goods J 

Yarn. No. 40 to 80 lb 1 

Cutlery, table. P.C. 

'Glass and EarthenwaVe P.C. . 

Hardware. . . . no demand 

Hosiery— 1 hose only 10 A. 


Rs. Rs. 

' Iron, Swedish, bar. St. candy 49 0 

English, do do. 35 — 0 

: Hoops cwt. 7 — 0 

Nails do. 14 — 0 

. Plates do. 8 — 0 

Rod for Ixilts St. candy 33 — 0 

do. for nails do. 41 — 0 

Lead, Pig cwt. 9-1 — 0 

Sheet. do. 9 — . 0 

Millinery 10 A — U 

Shot, patent cwt. 15 — 0 

Spelter do. 71 — 0 

Stationery A.D. — 0 

Steel. Swetlish tub 13 — 0 

, Tin Plates box 18 — 0 

; Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • •• • no demand 

il coarse HA.— 0 

! Flannel, fine P.C. — 0 


CANTON, March 17, 1B32. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. piece 4i @ 6 


Longdoths, 40 yds. do. 4 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 

Cambrics, 12yds do. !§ 

— Bandannoes .do. 2 

— — . Yam, Nos. 16 to 50. pecul 32 

irab, Mr do. 2i 

• Rod .do. 3 


Lead .do. 4.50 — 4.60 


I Drs. Drs. 

„SmiUt8 pecul 20 @ 60 

— 5 .Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 5 — 6 

— 2ll, Woollens, Broadcloth •• yd. 1.55— 1.60 

— li , Camlets. . . : ; .pcei 1» — — 

— 21 Do. Dutch do. 28 — .18 

— 44 ji Long Ells Dutch do. 7 — 71 

— 2MrTln, Straits pecul 16 

— — ItTIn Plates box 6i 
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Pricet of European GootU in the East, 
SINGAPORE, April 5, 1832. 


10.1 


Drt. 

Anchors .pecul 11 (i 

Bottles 100 34 - 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 36 - 

Cottons, Madapollams, 2Ayc[. by 32in. pcs. 21 - 

Imlt. Irish 2.'i. 36 do. 1^ - 

Longcloths 12.... .16 do.— 

38 to40 .... 

do. . .do. .... 

do. ..do. .... 


.36-37 do. 64 
.38-40 do. 74 
44 do. 84 

- .^0 do. 10 

— — — ■ — „ . 54 do. 10 

60 do. 11 

Prints, 7-8. tinffle colours do. 21 

0-8 do. 3 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in., .do. 12 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 46 . . . .do. 2 


.Drs. I Drs. Drs. 

^ 14 jCotton Hkfs. Imit. Battick, dble...corge 7 @ 10 

4 . do. do Pullicat do. N.D. 

38 Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 40—70 

3\ Hardware, assort. N.D. — 

2 Iron, Sw^ish pecul 54—6 

— , English do. 31—34 

7i ‘ Nalls do. 6 — 7 

84 Lead, Pig do. 54 — C 

0 ‘ Sheet do. 64—7 

12 .Shot, patent bag 1—2 

12 Spelter pecul 44 — & 

13 Steel, Swedish .do. 7 — 8 

•31 English do. none. 

& Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

24 Camblets .do. 74 — 0 

5 ' Latlies* cloth (Scarlet) yd. 2 — 2:; 


REM' 

Bombay, April 21, 1832. — Very extensive sales 
have been cftectcd within the last fortnight, and 
at prices which exhibit an evident improvement. 
From our report of sales we select the following : 
Iron, Sweedish, 270 randies at Rs. 404 per candy ; 
Steel, Faggot, IfHicwt. at Rs. 14 per cwt. ; Copper, 
Sheathing, 20 to 28 oz.. (iO cwt. at Its. (iu per cwt. : 
Ditto, Slabs, 60 cwt. at its. 60 per cwt. ; Linseed 
Oil, 400 gallons, at Rs. 21 per gal. ; Turpentine, 
200 gals., at Rs. 21 per gal.j l.'otton Yarn, 104 
bales. Nos. 20 to 70 , 14 Ans. to 1 U. 1 An. per lb.; 
Muslins, 1,(KM) pieces at Rs. 25 per piece; 600 
nieces do. at 3 and 7 xeas do. ; Scarfs, 31 M) pieces at 
Ks. 31 do.; Lappets, 1,470 pieces at Hs. 31do. ; 
and Madapollams, 6(j0 pic^ces at Rs. 4) do. 

Singapore, Mnrrh 20, 1JW2.— The only sales of 
Europe Piece (loods we have heard of during the 
week, arc alx)ut 400 pieces Long-cloths, at 7 drs. 
and almut 4 cases Velvets of 20 yards, at 12 drs. 
the piece, in barter for produce. The fresh im- 
portations of plain and printed Cottons, by the 
Indian and Iccna from lAverpool, as also the 
quantities received from China and Manilla, by 
late arrivals, have b(*cn very heavy, and the de- 
mand not lieing brisk, we fear prices must soon 
itndergo a decline ; particularly as the Mersey and 
Diana from Liverpool, and the Diadem from the 
Clyde, are daily expected with large supplies. 
Two sales of Cotton Twist, of about 12 bales 
each, have been efi'cctcd during the w’eek at 55 


INDIA SECURITIES 


IRKS. 

dols. the pecul. In barter for tin. The large quati - 
titles of Yam lately imported Into the settlement 
have overstocked the market completely, and sales , 
are now difficult to be cfiTected at any price. April' 
5.— Sales of Scarlet Woollens (striped lists). Cam- 
lets, and l*lain Cottons, ex Iccme, to a considera- 
ble extent, have been eflTected during the week at 
our quotations, partly in barter for Campar Cof- 
fee, and partly for payment in produce at the 
usui'.l credit. 

Canton, March 24, 1832.— A sale of 2,506 pieces 
of Broad Cloths has taken place at 1 dul. 90 cents, 
per yard long price; and a lot of purple leog-clls 
at 9 dols. and some scarlet at 15 dols. Cottons, 
though not less in price than our last, arc less in 
demand. Cotton Yarn, :16 dols. has been ofi'ered, 
in anticipation, for a lot of assorted numbers, 
16-26, at long price. The finer numbers will 
scarcely command a higher price, and there is 
very little demand for them. The Company’s 
still remains iu the hands of Mowqua the pur- 
chaser. 

Manilla, Jan. 22, 18.32. — The importation of 
Shirtings, Cambrics, Ginghams, Cotton Handker- 
chiefs. and Broad Cloth, have been very consi- 
derable during the past year, and no immediate 
improvement can be expected. Iron dull of sale 
at .34 to 34 dols. for English, and 4 to 44^dols. per 

E icul, for Sweedish. Of Copper, Lead, Tin, and 
tee], a small quantity only in the market. 

AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, April 12, 18:12. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 36 0 Remittable 35 >6 Prein. 



5 o{ 

’1st, or01d5.\,p, 

,p. Cent. Loan/^ 

4 0 


4 0 

• • • • Ditto • • • • 2 do. 

3 0 


3 0 

Ditto 3 do. 

2 8 


1 8 

• . . • Ditto • • • . 4 do. 

1 0 


0 2 

• •• . Ditto • •• • 5 do. 

Par 


0 4^ 

r New 5 per Cent. from\ 
1 No. 1 to 250 / 

.. Par 

Prem. 

1 ]2j 

f 2d, or Middle 51 
[ p. Cent Loan / 

1 4 Prem. 


2 12 

3d, or New ditto 

2 4 

Disc. 

0 12 

4 per cent. Loan dls. • • 

1 4 


Bank Shares — Prem. 6,600 to 6,500. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 12 months* date, — to buy Is. lOd. to 
Is. lOid— to sell Is. lid. to Is. ll^d. per So. Rs. 


Madras, April 24, 1 832. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, via. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 39 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokm tai buyuig and sellliup Pub- 
lic Securities, vi2.1064 Madias Rs. per 

100 Sa. Rs 37 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, via. 360 _ 

Madras Rs. per 33rSa.Rs. 2 Prem. 

Asiat, Jour, N.S. VoL. 9. No.33. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. lOGA Madras Us. per 

lOOSa. Ks Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 

Madras ns.per 100 Sa. Rs 34 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 34 Prem. 

Course of Exchange, March 8. 

On London, at 6 months* sight. Is. 9d. perM. Rupee. 

On ditto, at 90 days. Is. 8^d. per ditto. 

Bombat/, April 21, 1832. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ si^t. Is. Odjier Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days* sight, 1054 Bom. lls. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 98 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

RemitUble Loan, 113 Bom. Rs. trar 100 Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 1054 to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 18^-26, 108 to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 106 to 110 per ditto. 

CarUon, March 17, 1832. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 month’s sight, 48. Id. to 4s. 2d. per 
Sp Dr. 

On Bengal, -Cos., 30 days'. So. Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. 
Drs.— Private Bills, 206 per ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 per ditto. 

Syoee Silver at Liniln, 54 per cent. 

(O) 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE <it the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sale 9 — Prompi 11 January 1833. 

Conxpanj^t and Iiic0n60(i.— Indigo. 


For Sate 22 October — Prompt 8 February . 
Companj^*^.— Bengal Raw Silk. 

Private-Trade* — China, Bengal, and Persian Raw Silk. 


For Sale 13 November— -Prompt 8 February, 
Campanile. — Saltpetre. — Black Pejipcr. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Jean and Gnngc»t from Bengal, 




LONDON PRICE CURRENT, September 25, 1832. 107 


KAET-INUIA AMD CHINA PRODUCE. 

£. », d, £. 


Barilla cwt. 

Coflee. Java 

Cheribon 

Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

Bourbon 

Mocha 

Colton. Surat • .lb 

— Madras 

Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes. Epatica cwt. 

Antiiseeds, Star 

Borax. Ueflncd 

— Unrefinetl 

(Samphire, in tub 

Cardamoms. Malabar* .lb 

Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

— . Lignca 

Castor oil lb 

China Root cwt. 

C.'ulichs 

Dragon's BltMxl. ord 

Utiin Ammoniac, drop . . 

Arabic 

Assafeetida 

Benjamin. 3d Sort. . 

Animi 

— - (.ambogium 

Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb 

Dye 

Shell cwt. 

—— Stick 

Musk. China oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

— - Chiimmon 

Cocoa-nut 

— li'ajaputa 

Mace 

— — Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac * • * * • - cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric. Java • • • cwt. 

Bengal 

— — China 

Galls, In Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides. Buffalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet* • • * 

Purple and Violet.... 

Fine Violet 

— — Mid. to good Violet • * 

V lolct andCopper .... 

— — Copper 

Consuming.mid.tofine 

Do. ord. and low .... 

Madras, mid. to ffne* * 

Do. bad and ord 

Do.Kurpah 

Java 


9. d 


2 17 0 — 
2 IH 0 — 


2 15 U — 3 


3 7 0* 
0 U 4 ■ 
0 U 4 .) 

0 0 4 « • 
0 0 7i • 


9 10 0 

3 10 0 

4 10 0 
.3 15 0 

14 0 0 

0 3 9 
0 1 9 

3 10 0 

4 1 0 
0 0 10 

1 10 0 

4 15 0 

5 0 0 
0 0 0 

2 5 0 
1 10 0 
5 10 0 

3 0 0 
fi 0 0 
4 0 0 
1 15 0 

10 0 0 

0 0 4 
0 2 0 
4 0 0 

1 10 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 0 7J 
0 H 0 
0 1 0 
0 0 9 
0 0 3 
0 1 3 

none 
0 1 « 
3 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 13 0 
0 9 0 
0 10 0 
3 3 0 
3 5 0 


- 7 
-19 


4 
4 
4 
.*1 
2 
2 

0 1 11 
0 2 5 
2 3 


— 1 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 


0 

0 

51 

5A 

0 

‘Ji 

0 0 

0 0 

4 

0 

1 

10 

15 

0 

10 

0 

1 

3 

12 0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

.3 

6 

1 

3 

2 4 

1 10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

6 3 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

6 

4 

9 

3 

6 

3 

7 

2 

7 

4 

0 

2 

8 


Mother-o'-Pearl 


£. 


o'.Pearl . 

Shells, China ^ 

Nankeens piece . 

Rattans 100 - 

Rice. Bengal White* *• cwt. 0 

Patna 0 

Java 0 

Safflower 8 

Sago 0 

Pearl 0 

Saltpetre 1 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb - 

Novr 

Ditto White - 

China 

Bengal Privilege 0 

Organzinc 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 

t.'loves 0 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 2 

Pc?pi>er, Black lb 0 

— White 0 

Sugar. Bengal cwt. 0 

.Siam and China (» 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 

Manilla and Java 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 

C^ongou 0 

Souchong 0 

Campoi 

Twankay 0 

Pekixj 0 

Hyson Skin 0 

Hyson 0 

— — Young Ilysun 

Cfunpowiler 0 

Tin. Banca cwt. 3 

Tortoiseshell lb 1 

Vcrmilioii lb 0 

Wax cwt. 4 

Wood, Sanders Red*.* .ton 15 

Ebony 5 

Sapau 10 


9 , d. 

0 0 


14 6 
19 0 
12 0 
0 0 

13 0 
IK 0 

14 0 


£. 9. d. 

@480 


— 0 15 6 

— 10 0 

— 0 13 0 

— 10 0 0 
— 0 18 0 
— 2 0 0 
— 1 15 6 


12 0 — 0 18 0 


5 0 
0 10 
3 0 
2 5 
5 0 
0 

0 4 

17 0 
19 0 
9 0 

18 0 

1 lU 

2 UJ 

2 7i 

T li 

2 7k 

2 24 

3 3 
none 

3 11 
2 0 
8 0 
3 0 
0 0 
0 0 
15 0 
0 0 


9 3 

e 


0 

0 1 
0 5 
0 3 7 
2 10 0 


0 0 
0 0 
1 9 0 

1 5 0 

2 10 0 

1 5 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 U 
0 4 4 

0 2 7 
0 3 6 
0 8 0 
0 5 2 

0 TTo 

3 3 0 

2 15 0 


* 0 0 
. 17 0 
* 7 10 


AUKTIIALASIAN FllODUCE. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 0 7 

Oil. Fish tun 28 0 0 — 29 0 

Whalelins ton 95 0 0 — .97 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best. lb 0 3 0 — 0 5 

Inferior...... 0 15 — 0 2 

■ — V. D. Land. viz. 

Best 0 2 3 

Inferior 0 0 


8 — 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 


2 7 

1 114 


* Salted 
Palm . . 
■ Fish. . . 


Wax 


cwt. 

2 

5 

0 




...tb 

2 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

.cwt. 

0 15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

...lb 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

5 

.cwt. 

32 

6 

0 




.tun 

■ .. . 





• 

.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 





6 

0 

0 



— 

.pipe 14 

0 

0 


18 

0 

0 

.... 

9 

0 

0 


14 

0 

0 

.load 

6 

0 

0 

— 

7 10 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, September 26, 1832. 


DOCKS. 

East-India 

London 

1 

1 

Price, j 

Dividends.! 

1 

Capital, 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

.(Stock)... J 
.(Stock).*.. 

1 £'• 1 

' 55 

62 

' 754 

104 

113 
' 112 

1 £• ! 

4 p. cent. 
3 p. cent 1 

3 p. cent, I 
4| p. cent.; 

4 p. cent.' 

£. 

483.750 

238,000 

1.3.52,752 

500.<X)0 

2tK).000 

1,380.000 

£, 

ioo 

£r 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

April. Oct. 

5 ApriL 5 Oct. 




Ditto ditto - 





West-India 

.(Stock).... 

6 p. cent.' 

- 

— 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Australian (Agricultural) 

Carnatic Stock, Ist Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 

921 

4 p. cent. 
3 p.cent. 

10,000 

l^OOO 

100 

IM 

24 

li 

June. Dec. 

June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, Cftange Alley. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, September 1832. 


S^gar^^ile nuurket has a dull appearance. 
The stock of West-Indla Sugar la now 44,528 casks 
which Is 10.739 less than last year. The stock of 
Mauritius is 49,461 hags, being 75,300 less than last 
year. The sales of Mauritius sugar last week 
were about 6,000 bags, at rather lower prices. 

This market likewise is almost stag* 

nant. 

O>tton .—The Cotton Market has been very brisk 
during the week, in consequence of the favourable 
reports ftom the manufacturing districts; the 
prices may be stated id. to id iier lb. higher. The 
purchases are 1,150 Madras, good fair 5id., good 
5id. ; 120 Bengal, good fair 5d. good 5id. ; 1,060 
Surats, ord. 4^0. good fair 5id. ; 100 Bowed, fair 
61d. good fair Old. 

Indigo,— ‘The Company's approaching sale of 
Indigo on the 2d of October, is expected to con- 
sist of about 5,000 chests, of which 4.726 arc on 
show. The prevailing descriptions are the mid. 
and good broken limy open texture kinds, from 
38. 6d. to 4s. 3d. and rather a small proportion of 
fine qualities. The quantity of strong mid. red 
Indigos, and of the good consuming sorts, is con- 
siderable. It is expected that the decided good 
and fine shipping kinds will rate a shad-.- higher 
than at the last Company's sale, but the broken 
and linperfcct descriptions, with the consuming 
kinds, are expected to go oft* at more moderate 
prices. There is but little doing in the Market, 
the trade being engaged In the examination of the 
approaching sale, but well bought lots, from the 
latter part of last sale, are here and there going 
off at 3d. or 4d. per lb. advance on the sale prices. 

Tea , — ^The Company's sale commenced on the 


3d September, and finished on the 18th. Bohea. 
sold at Is. Hid. to Is. llftd., and Congou packages 
Is. Hid. to 28. Old., being id. per lb. lower than 
in June; Congou 2s. Od. to 2s. Ujd., good 28. Id. 
to 2s. 2id., fine 2s. 3id. to 2s. 8id., being id. to id. 
per lb. under last sale; Twankays 2s. ltd. to 
2s. 7id., being much the same as last prices; 
Souchongs 2s. 7id. to 4s. 4d. 

The market has been brisk since the sale, and 
most sorts are likely to be at a moderate profit all 
the quarter. In consc(iiience of the quantity re- 
fused (G2().0()0lbs) being considered extcnsiv€\ 
Bohea. in half-chests Id., half and large id. to 
id., and Congou packages id. per lb. profit; 
Orange Pekoe Is. Id. per lb. profit. 

Five public sales took place on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th Septcmlier, and comprized about 
1,8(M) bales of New South W.iks and Van Die- 
man's Land wool. The biddings for these wools 
did not seem quite so lively as the preceding sales, 
but the prices have been very fairly maintained 
allowing for difference in quality and rondition- 
The prices mayl>e generalized as follows; —Aus- 
tralian, better flocks. Is. Gd. to 2s. 3d. ; lower 
ditto Is. .‘kl. to 1. lid.; lambs. Is. 9^d. to 2s. 
Tasmanian, better flocks, from Is. 5d. to 2s. 7d. , 
1 bag, fltie Saxon, 2s. li^d. ; 1 bag, improved 
native wool, scoured, 2s.; lower flocks, lid. to 
ls.Gd. ; lamb, best. Is. to 2s.; inferior ditto.. Is, 
to Is. 6(1. 

Complaints are still made of the bad way in 
which the Australian wool is got up, and packed 
abroad. This is a very material point, and if the 
Australian growers desire to see their wool keep 
up its reputation, they must attend to it. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


MI.SCEIXANEOUS. 

TRIAL BV JURY IN CIVIL ACTIONS 

On the Hth April, a meeting, convened 
by the sherilF, was held at the Town-hall, 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the expediency of petitioning Tarlia- 
ment fora legislative enactment, to enable 
parties in civil actions at law to have their 
causes tried by a jury, at the option of 
either plaintiff or defendant. Mr. David 
Hare, the principal agitator of the ques- 
tion, was called to the chair. 

Mr. Liongiieville Clarke proposed the 
first resolution, “ That trial by jury in 
civil actions, in his Majesty’s Supreme 
Courts of Judicature, woultl be an essen- 
tial improvement upon the administration 
of justice in India.” In his speech, he 
drew a sketch of the history of the intro- 
duction of British law into India, from 
the year 1726, at which time juries were 
not used, by reason that the English resi- 
dents were too few, and natives were too 
ignorant of our language. The court of 
justice at Calcutta consisted, moreover, of 
ten judges, the mayor and nine aldermen. 
At present, the grand and special jury list 
contain 128 names, exclusive of the civil 
service, and the petit-jury list, 556. Up- 
wards of 200 qualified natives might be 
added. The average number of cases tried 
in the Supreme Court, was thirty-five each 
year, and the number 55G gave forty-six 
complete juries ; so that the original objec- 
tion no longer existed. The expediency of 
introducing the jury-system into Calcutta 
he argued on the local peculiarities of the 
country, and on the merits of the institu- 
tion itself. Of all parts of the British 
empire, he contended, there was no 
place in which trial by jury was so much re- 
quired. He cited the declaration of one of 
tlie judges (Mr. Justice Uyan), in his 
charge to the grand jury in April 1829: 
«< of the benefit that would arise from the 
introduction of juries in civil cases, 1 be- 
fore expressed my opinion from this place; 
I can only say, that every day’s experience 
has strengthened the view which I for- 
merly took of this question ; and I can 
only express a hope, that it may not 
be long before parties are allowed the 
option at least of having their causes de- 
cided by a jury, which 1 can never cease 
to think is more competent to decide on 
matters of fact, than the judges of this 
court.** Mr. Clarke proceeded to shew 
that the previous habits of a judge, whilst 
an advocate at the bar, where his whole 
study is to hunt out and expose the weak 
Asiai.Jour. N. S. VoL. 9. No.35. 


points of a case, to detect error, and 
to catch at every opportunity to involve the 
case to which he is oppo.sed in diflicultier, 
disqualifies him for disclKirging the func- 
tions of a juryman. “ The moment he 
begins to take an active part in a tiial, he 
will not form his opinions on the mutter of 
fact, until he has resorted to all his old 
arts as a counsel, in order to satisfy his 
mind of what the fact really is. Hence, 
on matters of fact, the worst of all judges 
is your lawyer.” Those objections to a 
judge deciding on matters of fact arc pe- 
culiarly strong in India, on account of 
the general disregard of truth amongst a 
large class of native witnesses, which 
throws an enormous responsibility on a 
judge of the Supreme Court, who, more- 
over, is, and ought to he, ignorant of the 
habits of the native population. Most 
properly do the judges of the Supreme 
Court keep aloof from all intimacy with 
the natives ; for, were it otherwise, the 
favoured individual would be endowed 
with the means of unlimited extortion 
among his credulous countrymen.” 

Mr. Wynch, in seconding the motion, 
congratulated the meeting on the public 
spirit of late evinced at Calcutta. He dis- 
sented from the doctrine that a civil servant 
had no business at meetings of this sort. 
He considered that what leisure a man may 
have, after his official avocations, cannot 
be better spent than in cherishing the re- 
membrance of the free institutions of his 
country; institutions analogous to the 
present, brought into this country by the 
establishment of the Supreme Court ; and 
not (he least of its advantages has been 
the introduction of a body of independent 
men, of mature years and finished educa- 
tion, independent in principle, indepen- 
dentin fortune by the force of their own ta- 
lents and exertions, who have done mnch 
to liberalize the tone of feeling in this set- 
tlement, and ** to qualify that exclusive or 
corporate spirit, which must necessarily 
prevail to an injurious extent in a society 
of which the elements arc so curiously 
compounded.” After eulogizing the 
jury.institution, which, if desirable in cri. 
roiiinl cases, was so in civil, and refciring 
to the claim of the British inhabitants of 
Bengal in 1779 to have trial by jury in all 
cases, ho observed that tlie natives who 
might sit as jurors would feel a pride in 
taking a share in the administration of 
justice when they have a direct interest in 
the system; that they are better apprecia- 
tors of the degree of credit due to native 
testimony, and better judges of the fact, 
and that tliereby the duration of trials will 
be shortened ; and he concluded by ex- 

(P) 
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pressing a hope that this improvement 
would go far to improve tlie administration 
of justice in the Supreme Court. 

Upon this motion being put, 

Mr. Cochrane opposed it. He observed : 

In ascertaining how far juries are 
fitted in civil cases, let iia only turn our 
attention to their conduct in criminal. I 
will not now allude to the Dum Dum 
robberies ; 1 will not now allude to one 
miserable and brutally-treated female at 
that place; I will pass over the public 
prosecutions for forgeries ; 1 will even let 
pass that fearfully astonisliing verdict, in 
the case of an £nglish female, which lately 
pressed upon our attention ; but there is 
one thing I will allude to : 1 will show 
you the awful difference in the judgments 
of the tribunals of this country, and leave 
you to draw your own inference. A man was 
seized in his own dwelling-house, taken 
away, and barbarously murdered by an 
Englishman. The Englishman was seiz- 
ed, sent to Calcutta, tried by a Calcutta 
jury, and acquitted. The instruments of 
brutality and crime — the assistants of this 
man— were tried before a Mofussil tribu« 
nul, convicted, and justly so, on the same 
evidence, sentenced for ten years in irons, 
on the roads ; and while the wretched ob- 
ject of cruelty and of crime lies silent in 
his unknown grave, the English homicide 
walks abroad, acquitted,, but not absolved 
—unpunished ana abhorred.’** He con- 
tended that it was a common error of 
Englishmen, which has paralyzed the in- 
tentions of our Legislature, to consider 
some favoured institutions of their own as 
applicable to every country and clime. 
With respect to the judges, in what re- 
spect were they less fit to decide on civil 
rights tlian the men who are chosen for 
jurymen ? The first are highly educated, 
and accustomed to difficult and intricate 
examinations, which the others are not; 
the judges are removed from local preju- 
dice, which the others are not. He then 
apostrophized the natives : ** Hindoo in- 
habitants of Calcutta, I implore you to 
pause on a measure which may be detri- 
mental to the interests of your children, 
your families, and yourselves. Can you 
be so blind as to be ignorant that there is 
not an important case where peijury on 
both sides is not apparent ? Do you not 
think, in our present condition, that if juries 
are generally introduced there will not be 
bribery— uniformly and broadly practised ? 
Are you so little acquainted with the de- 
tails of Fhiwnkissen Holdar's case, where 
large sums were ready, and undertaken 
to be tendered, to pollute the very foun- 
tain of justice? Will you shut your eyes 
to these facts, which are notorious as 
the sun at noon-day ? Who are the per- 
* The speaker here refened, we presume, to 
the extraordinary trial of George Yongc, the in- 
digo-planter, recorded in our vol. iv. p. 63. 


sons who appear prominent in these assem. 
blies but lawyers? When they tell yoa. 
of the benefits which this measure will in. 
troduce, pay no attention to such interested 
men. I ask you what benefits the in. 
troduction of British law lias produced? 
What has the cumbrous system of English 
equity done, with all its picas, demurrers, 
secret examinations, and that notable speci- 
men of wickedness, a cross bill, produced? 
Has it not, at Madras as well as here, 
ruined and beggared the best and most re- 
spectable Hindoo families, with years of 
barren and fruitless litigation? Do 1 
complain of the judges of this land ? Far 
from it : it is the system that I complain 
of. Look at the Chowdry causes ; look at 
the long list of partition-suits, which have 
induced the evils I speak of, and then 
draw your own conclusions. 1 tell you 
tliat the introduction of this measure will 
create more business in the Supreme 
Court, but it will create it in a manner de- 
trimental to your interests, by causing 
more issues out of the equity jurisdic- 
tion ?** 

Mr. Turton confessed be was one of 
those whom his learned friend, Mr. Co- 
chrane, had alluded to as a band of con- 
spirators, for, be admitted, be had con- 
spired to introduce the jury-system into 
India. To a certain extent he did impugn 
the capacities of the judges of this land ; 
he denied their iapabilities to discharge 
effectually and justly the duties of jury- 
men, for their eiclusioii from the society 
which surround them, renders it impos- 
sible they can so properly decide as those 
who are less ignwrani of the habits and 
manners of the people amongst which they 
live; they might be extremely good judges 
of the law, but they w'cre bad ones of the 
fact. It bad been asked, was the meeting 
Mtisfied with the decisions by juries in cri. 
minal cases? But did the gentleman, 
who put that question, mean to say, that 
he himself was satisfied with all the de- 
cisions which the judges had given in civil 
ones in the Supreme Court? He (Mr. 
Turton) would poll India, man for man, 
without the least doubt that four-fifths 
would be in favour of the former. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

It was then resolved that a committee 
be appointed to prepare and transmit to 
England a petition to his Majesty and 
both Houses of Parliament ; and further, 

** That tills meeting do recommend to the 
committee to consider bow far the provi- 
sions of the special jury acts, and of the 
Scots jury acts, may be adopted with ad- 
vantage, and also how far it may be de- 
sirable to keep the following objects in 
view, viz. 

^ 1. That in all actions on the plea 

side, the plaintiff* or defendant shall have 
^e right of demanding a jury^— and that 
in cases on tlie equity, ecclesiastical, and 
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admiralty aides Uie court shall have the 
power of directing issues to try in mat- 
ters of fact, which issues shall be tried by 
a jury. 

“ 2. That a solemn declaration on the 
part of jurors be substituted for the oath 
now required by law. 

** 3. That the jury be unanimous in 
their verdict, provided that in case tliey 
shall not have agreed upon their verdict at 
the expiration of eight hours afiter they 
shall have retired, a majority of two-thirds 
shall carry the verdict, and a mere majority 
may then apply to the court to di.scharge 
the jury, and tlie judge shall in such case 
have the discretion of refusing or comply- 
ing with such request ;** and that ** with a 
view to ulterior improvement in the act, 
and especially with reference to the experi- 
ment of a majority of the jury deciding in 
some cases, it be recommended that the act 
be passed in the first instance for a limited 
period.” 

ASSAULT. . 

At the police-office, on the 17th April, 
Mr. W. C. I>'Rozario brought a charge of 
ass.'iult against Mr. Cochrane, the barrister. 
He stated that he applied to Mr. C. for 
payment of 24 rupees, his subscription to 
Mr. Munt*s concert long overdue, adding 
that, unless it were paid, ho should apply 
to the Court of Requests. Mr. Cochrane 
sent for Kozario, told him the note was most 
offensive and impertinent, and threatened, 
if he persisted in such language, to inflict 
personal chastisement upon him. The 
answer of the complainant was, ** there is 
a difference between saying and doing.” 
Upon which (according to Kozario) the 
defendant struck plaintiff, and a regular 
set-to took place ; but from the deposition 
of Mr. Cochrane it appears that in the first 
round the plaintiff had the advantage ; 
in the second round two blows from Mr. 
Cochrane having shown his fistical supe- 
riority, the dispute (by the testimony^ of 
two gentlemen who were present during 
the transaction) was at that time ended by 
the plaintiflT saying to Mr. Cochrane, you 
have taken an unAiir advantage of me to 
which Mr. Cochrane replied, ** if you 
think so, let us have another round. Had 
1 considered you a gentleman, I should 
have called you out and shot you dead.” 

The assault, however, having been prov- 
ed, Mr, Mac Parian, the magistrate, in- 
formed Mr. Kozario that he considered the 
note was written in rather a flippant style ; 
but, nevertheless, Mr. Cochrane was not 
justified in acting in the manner be had 
done, and that by law ho (Mr. Mac Parian) 
could not inflict a heavier fine than 100 
rupees ; but as the present case was not of 
a very aggravated nature, he would reduce 
the fine to 75 rupees, which amount Mr. 
Cochrane was instructed to pay. 

Mr. D’ Kozario then informed Mr. 


McFarlan that ha considered himself un. 
safe, and was prepared to make affidavit 
to that effect; and as, from the nature of bis 
(Mr. D'Rozario*s) avocations (agent for 
collecting bills), he might again be sub- 
jected to similar treatment, he begged the 
magistrate to have Mr. Cochrane bound 
down to keep the peace; which request Mr. 
Mac Parian declined. 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The following is an extract from a let- 
ter, dated Delhi, 9th April 

” The Governor General, Lady Ben- 
tinck, and suite, proceeded this morning 
dawk to the hills, all in excellent health. 
His Lordship, since his arrival at Delhi, 
has been busily occupied in making ar- 
rangements regarding the residency ; onc- 
half the establishment has been reduced, 
and Mr. P'raser is to perform the duties of 
resident, and at the same time continue his 
present duties of commissioner, without 
any additional salary. This is effecting a 
most desirable retrenchment in the ex- 
penses of the state, without injuring any 
individual. The environs of. Delhi are in 
a very unquiet and rebellious state; I 
suppose all the effect of example .” — John 
Dullf April 19. 

Tlie Governor General was at Simla on 
tlie 17th April. 

SIR CHARLES METCALFS. 

The numerous friends, personal and 
political, of Sir Charles Metcalfe will re- 
joice to learn, that some of the ships lately 
arrived have brought intelligence of bis 
period of employment as a member of 
council having been prolonged two years 
more. Whatever wc may think, in re- 
gard to the merits or demerits of particular 
points of the long political career of Sir 
C. Metcalfe, we can have no hesitation in 
cordially praising his conduct and opinions 
upon the vital question of the press — ** the 
air we breathe, deprived of which we die.” 
— Ben, Hurk, May 11. 


RUNJEET SING. 

The Lahore ukhbars contain the fol- 
lowing amongst other details of the court 
of the king of the Punjab ; — 

Kaniiee Gudden, accompanied by the 
mother of Cour Kurrag Sing, joined the 
maharaja at the Shalatnar garden, where 
the sirdars also assembled, and amongst 
others, Sultan Sheko came, and printed 
a letter from his father ; afler which he 
communicated to the rajah that an urzee 
bad been sent to his uncle, Peer Moha- 
med Khan, by the superintendant of Jul- 
lahabad, stating that he had marched in 
order to give a drubbing to the tribe of 
Noor Zullans, who have been instigated 
to revolt by prince Comrau, and are com- 
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mittfng great excesses, having taken pos- 
session of four or five places ; that it fur- 
ther appeared from the ukhbars, that Uie 
superintendaut of Jullahubad had caused 
troops to be stationed at the several quays 
on the bank of the Scinde, and issued or- 
ders tliat the government* boatmen should 
afibrd protection during night to the boats 
of private individuals that may happen to 
come and anchor there; he further repre- 
sented bis having been also informed that 
tlie governor of Scindo had lately em- 
ployed a body of troops and given direc- 
tions for the erection of a battery for artil- 
lery pieces. 

It was announced to the maharajah that 
his spiritual preceptor*s son was coming 
on a visit to his highness; upon which he 
and all his sirdars went out to receive this 
high personage, and having conducted him 
into the ball of audience, the rajah ein. 
braced liim, and entered into conversation 
with him, in the course of which the Goo- 
roopooter took an opportunity of inform- 
ing Ids liighiicss that lie was about to de- 
part for llurdivar, taking an escort of 
1,000 men with him; upon this tiic rajah 
said that be thought the concourse of visi- 
tors at Hurd war would be very great this 
year. 'J'he Gooroopooter inquired whe- 
ther bis highness would repair thither, as 
was reported; the rajah .replied ti:ut he 
was too weak to undergo the fatigue of 
so long a journey. On taking leave, the 
niuliarajali presented the venerable visitor 
with 3,0(X) rupees and five pairs of long 
shawls; four hurkarahs were directed to 
accompany his suite, and a letter of intro- 
duction was given him to the address of 
Captain Wade. 

Cawzee Mohamed Hussiiii, the repre- 
sentative of Shah Shoojaool Moolk, in- 
formed the rajah that his master was still 
at Loodhiana, and that on the late inter- 
view between his highness and the Gover- 
nor General, somctliing had been fixed by 
his Lordship for his expenses. The rajah 
conferred a gift of a very valuable pair of 
shawls on the cawzee. An astronomer pre- 
sented the rajah some medicines, with a re. 
quest that lie may use the same, as he will 
find them beneficial ; representing at the 
same that it was his intention to repair 
with Ills family to Plurdwar; upon which 
the nijah bestowed upon him a gift of 
1,(XX) rupees, a pair of shawls and a 
horse. 


PENSION ESTABLISHMENT FOR UNCOVK- 
NANTRU SERVANTS. 

A correspondent has favoured us with 
the sight of a scheme, circulated hy the 
accountant-general, for a pension esta- 
blishment, to be formed by the uncove- 
nan ted servants of the Company, upon the 
plan of the civil fund. That such a 


scheme should have the Countenance of the 
powers that be, we can readily understand ; 
for, little as the equitable claims of service 
have been considered in the late reductions 
(we assert, and will prove if necessary, that 
servants of twenty years* standing have 
been turned on the world without the 
most trifling pittunre to provide for the 
wants of the passing day,) yet is the native 
civil pension list an item of sufficient mag- 
nitude to point the approbation of govern- 
ment to any mea.sure which can lighten the 
burthen on the public register. We hope 
to hear more of Mr. Morley*s circular. 
In the meantime, if government care aught 
for tile attacliinent or good conduct of 
their uncovennnted servants, and wish fur- 
ther to have the security of a pension fund, 
forfeitable, like the civil annuity, for mis- 
conduct, means siiould be devised to shield 
the natives in the employ of the civil scr- 
vice from dismissal as contumelious and as 
siitnniury as the discharge of a durwan or 
syce. At present we have good authority 
for the belief, that, speaking generally, a 
n.'itive's tenure of office in the mofussii is 
worth from three to four years' purchase. 
Often n much shorter period witnesses the 
official extinction of the unhappy candi- 
date for civil honours. How then can 
such men he invited to belong to an institu- 
tion, the beneflts of which can only be 
reaped by long and approved service ? We 
w ould not, hoivcver, be understood to re- 
flect on a body of men wlio in general 
intend well, and who often err only in the 
choice of the means. The natives are pro- 
bably themselves in fault, and deserve their 
summary dismissals. They know they 
have only a siiort and uncertain possession 
of power, and they make tlie l>est of it. 
All we advocate is security against capri- 
cious and unjust privations of daily bread, 
rendered mure painful by forfeiture of 
right to a provision, which has perhaps 
been the motive and principle of integrity 
and honesty for years.— .//zdia Cazetlet 
April 27. 

STATIONS OF KlNti's REGIMENTS. 

We hear that all the King’s regiments 
arc, for the future, to be stationed in the 
Upper Provinces, w'ith the exception of 
the troops re(|uired to garrison Fort Wil- 
liam.— Ju/m HuUt April iiO. 

BURMESE ENVOY AT FUTTEUUIIUR. 

We understand that there is at present 
an envoy from the Burmese empire resid- 
ing at Futteligliur, on a mission to Lord 
William Bentinck.— JlfeerN/ Observer, 

THE MALACCA WAR. 

We have several times hinted to those 
amongst our contemporaries who are so 
eager for a war with China, that war is of 
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all amusements the most expensive. We 
have been furnished with a few items re- 
lative to the present Malay war, which 
may afford data as to the )>robable cost of 
an expedition to Canton. It appears that 
the expense of conveying troops from Ma- 
dras to Malacca lias amounted to about 
two lacs and half of rupee’s ! The object of 
the war, as far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain it, is to compel the payment of a tax 
which cannot possibly amount to the intc-. 
rest of the above-mentioned siim. As a 
commercial speculation, therefore, the 
Malacca war is decidedly a liad one, w'ith- 
out reckoning the chances of failure, or 
the many other charges w'hich will un- 
doubtedly greatly exceed that already 
mentioned. We arc informed too that the 
Malacca war, though under the particular 
superintendence of the Madras govern, 
ineiit, is a charge upon the Bengal presi. 
deucy, consequently it is not impossible 
tiiut tlie exigencies of tlie state may call for 
some further reduction here to counterba- 
lance this unforeseen expenditure; our 
Bengal army having gained by the Bur- 
mese war hard service and balf-balta, may 
acquire by that of Malacca no service and 
no bulla at all. The plan is undoubtedly 
u gooil one, tending to repress an undue 
eagerness for fighting in that class natu- 
rally supposed to be always desirous of it. 
— llurk, 

DISTURBANCE AT LUCKNOW. 

Owing to the dissatisfaction at the de- 
lays in the issue of their pay and deduc- 
tions made therefrom, the ragamuffin go- 
luiidau/cs of the city have been in a state 
of incipient mutiny. On the afternoon of 
the 2.5th ultimo, the minister, llukeeiii 
Mendy, sent a body of Kliasburdars to 
attack the artillery pokt at Beebypore, 
whilst only occupied by about nine artil- 
lery men, the rest having gone to their 
homes. Tliis small party opened a fire on 
the assailants, but, being overpow'cred, 
Hcd— -in this rencontre three Kliasburdars 
and one artillery man were slain, and a 
few of both sides were wounded. News 
of the occurrence reached the other artil- 
lery post, at Baileguiig and Nagariyn, 
the golunduuzes of which with others col- 
lected in a considerable body, armed. 
Towards evening they entered the city at 
the Komcc gate in formidable array, with 
guns and ammunition, making for the pa- 
iace. Buktaor Sing Kanus was deputed 
to parley with and pacify them ; a confe- 
rence ensued and they were satisfied with 
his assurances. On the following morn- 
ing their arrears of pay were paid, and 
they returned to their duties. During 
these occurrences, well-founded fears 
were entertained that a conflict would 
have been the signal for the general plun- 
der of this unfortunate city.— BuU, 
May 15. 


INDIGO PROSPECTS. 

Some letters, from Rungpoor and Tir- 
hoot, speak in desponding terms of the 
indigo prospects in those quarters, which 
have been inundated witli rain since the 
beginning of March, while there has been 
much want of rain in Malda. Tlie pros- 
pccts in Rungpoor, however, are not 
equally unfavourable : one of the princi- 
pal planters in that district reports that he 
expects a good season, notwitlista tiding 
the excessive quantity of rain which has 
fallen since February. On the other hand, 
there is a prospect of a very afiundant crop 
In Jessore, Kishriaghiir, Moorshedabad, 
and all the neighbouring districts. 

Extract from a letter from Tirhoot, 
dated the 30tb April : — 

Since 1 Krst became a planter I have 
never seen any thing like the present sea- 
son. From the commencement of our 
sowings on the Ist March, we have had 
constant storms of rain and hail, at almost 
every change of the moon, which have 
caused us as many re-sowings, of either 
broad cast or drill — with a ruinous expen- 
diture of seed, and as yet no certainty of 
crops. Indeed, our prusiiects at this mo- 
ment arc any thing but encouraging.*’ — 
Calcutta Courier, May 12, 

DISTURBANCE IN THE JUNOLE MA1IALS. 

Some alarm has prevailed in Calcutta, 
from a report that all the regiments at Bar- 
rack poor had licen ordered to march to- 
wanis Baiicoora at a moment’s warning. 
The real slate of the case wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect ; it seems that a disturbance 
of a local nature had taken place in the 
pergunnah of Biirrabhoom, a few marches 
to the west of Bancoora, between the re- 
latives of the zeniindur of that place. The 
adherents of each party mustered in consi- 
derable force, and paid no attention to the 
interference of the magistrate, who there- 
fore detained four companies of the 50th 
regiment N. I., on their march from Chota 
Nagpur, and not considering that force to 
be sufficient, applied for a reinforcement 
from Barrackpoor: four companies of one 
of the regiments at that place, and two 
guns, compose the detachment despatched 
upon his requisition on Thursday last.— > 
Cal* Courier, May 19. 

The India Gazette gives the following 
as the circumstances which led to the dis- 
turbance ; — 

Madhoo Sing, a half-brotlicr of the ze- 
mindar of Burra- bhoom, had rendered 
himself most odious to the inhabitants of 
the pergunnah, and by lending out money 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, and the 
consequent litigations which ensued, had 
contrived to obtain inordinate influence 
over the people, who were, in fact, by 
means of their debts to him, brought com- 
pletely under his power. He treated his first 
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cousin, Gunga Narain Sing, with extreme 
cruelty, expelled him from bis estates, and 
reduced his family to beggary. The re- 
cords of the debts were deposited in the 
moonsiff’s cutcherry, at Burra- llazar, and 
Gunga Narain Sing, having collected a 
body of the debtors of Madhoo Sing, 
burned this cutclierry with all its re. 
cords, and murdered several people he- 
longing to the town, principally Mus- 
sulmans, against whom, it is said, 
their enmity is very great. They carried 
Madhoo Sing to the hills, where he had 
been murdered, and have proscribed in all 
eighteen individuals. The gliautwars of 
four ghauts have joined Gunga Narain 
Sing, and all the bhoomjecs of the per- 
gunnahs arc understood to he in alliance 
with his party, and concerned in this dis- 
turbance, which has clearly in this case 
been already traced to have been entirely 
owing to the rapacity, cruelty, and ava- 
rice of an unprincipled zemindar, who 
has been put to death by his impoverished 
debtors, the victims of his injustice and 
wickedness. Gunga Narrain is said to bo 
fourteen miles from this, in the midst of 
the hills which are covered with jungle, 
and separated from ns besides by a thick 
belt of almost impenetrable jungle, that 
lies between Burra* Bazar and the place 
where he is said to be. 

BSATH OP TUB ELOER RANEE OF NEPAUL. 

We have to announce the death of her 
highness the elder ranee of Nepaul, in 
child-birth. The young rajah has thus lost 
the immediate hope of an heir, but he is 
still blessed with one royal consort. 

We take the opportunity to contradict a 
rumour, spread two months ago, that dis- 
turbances bad arisen in that country ; the 
report originated in the ignorance of some 
inferior native officer commanding a petty 
outpost ; at the time it caused consider- 
able uneasiness in the camp of the Gover- 
nor General.— 'Co/. Cour. Jlfay 7. 

STATUE OF THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

Flaxman*s statue of the Marquis of 
Hastings is at last erected in the building 
prepared for its reception in Tank-square. 
When we saw it yesterday, the native 
workmen were wiping his Lordship's face 
with wet towels ; an operation which the 
previous neglect of his toilet during a 
long voyage had rendered especially iieces. 
sary. The marquis was not, therefore, seen 
to the best advantage : but as far as we could 
judge from a hasty glance, and in defiance 
of the anti-poetical associations connected 
with the attendance of the workmen and 
their ablutory proceedings, the statue seems 
calculated to create the desired impression 
on the spectator's mind. The likeness of 
the enlightened, beloved, and venerable 
nobleman is well preserved. There is 
a great simplicity and exquisite taste in the 


geneiii design, and the execution unites 
delicacy with precision.— 2 . 

SECRETARY TO THE HINDOO COLLEGE. 

Tile Gazette of tin's day announces the 
appointmcMit of Major Troyer as secretary 
to the Hindoo CoHegc, to succeed Dr. Wil- 
son, who has officiated ns secretary since 
the departure of Major Price for Europe. 
We feel assured that, with Major Troyer, 
the college will gain a patron and zealous 
advocate; and that, while lie remains in 
India, Dr. Wilson, wlio retains the post 
of vice-president and visitor, will never 
withdraw his tutelary support from an 
institution which owes all its great pros- 
perity, if not its very existence, to him. — 
Cal. Cour. May 14. 

V‘- NATIVE EDUCATION. 

A printed report, lately drawn up, on 
the colleges and schools for native eduen- 
tion, under the superintendence of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction 
in Bengal, contain a concise view of 
the duties of the committee, tlic funds it 
receives, the manner of their distribution, 
the schools under its charge, with a short 
account of the origin and progress of eacli, 
a statement of thdr several establishments, 
and a list of the books they respectively 
employ. 

The seininarict under the charge of the 
committee are the following : — 

Madressa, Sanscrit College, 
Anglo-Indian or Hindoo College. 

Hooghly. — Madressa, Cbiiisura Village 
schools. 

Bhagalpore. — Bhagalpore Schools. 

Benares. — Sanacrit College, English 
seminary. 

Allahabad.^ School. 

Jonifore . — Jonpore College. 

jSSat/grir.- Saugor School^. 

Caww;>orc.— Cawnpore Free^hools. 

.<4gra.— Agra College. 

Ajmir. — Ajmir School. 

^ Delhi. — Delhi College, Delhi Institu- 
tion. 

Some of them have large funds arising 
from charitable bequests; the richest will 
be the Madressa or Mahommedan college, 
about to be established at Hooghly, to 
which is appropriated a legacy of Hajee 
Mohammed Mohsen, amounting, with in- 
terest since 1807, to 7,47,000 rupees, now 
in the hands of tlie government agents. 
Other donations and the surpluses of go- 
vernment grants beyond the annual ex- 
penditure, have accumulated a fund of 
Rs. 6, 12,450 in Calcutta, Rs. 1,29,847 at 
Benares, and Rs. 1,85,666 at Agra; so 
that the committee have the disposal of an 
income of Rs. 2,75,347, including the an- 
nual grants to the four colleges in Cal- 
cutta, Benares, and Agra, and the gene- 
ral appropriation of one lakh out of the 
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public revenues by Act of Parliament. 
The sum of Rs. 2,58,194 at present covers 
the expenditure, inclusiv^o of the funds set 
iipart for the Madressa at ITooglily, leav- 
ing a surplus of Hs. 16,853. 

Besides the current charges of the seve- 
ral schools, the committee have devoted 
above a lakh and a-half of rupees to the 
])iirchase, printing, and translation of 
books, of which a detailed list is given in 
the appendix. 

Of the various seminaries described in 
the report, we consider the Hindoo Co]> 
lege to be at once the most thriving, and 
the most influential in disseminating our 
language, literature, and sciences among 
the natives. We shall, therefore, distin- 
guish it from the rest by extracting a few 
details regarding its history and character. 
The college in question was established in 
1816, under the auspices of Sir Edward 
Hyde East, by voluntary subscriptions and 
donations of Hindoos. Its prosperity de- 
clining when left entirely to native ma- 
nagement, government granted it pecuniary 
aid in 1823, from the Education Fund, 
on condition of the secretary to the educa- 
tion committee being made a visitor ; and 
subsequently lecturers and the cost of the 
new building have been paid out of the 
same fund. Iti general, an unwillingness 
or indifference has been observed in the 
parents of the upper classes in tliis country 
to give their children the benefit of educa- 
tion out of their own families ; and a 
monthly stipend has, in many cases, been 
offered as an inducement to obtain sclio- 
lars at our new collegiate establishments. 
Here, however, tliere is no want of appli- 
cations for admission, and three-fourths of 
tlic scholars pay for their instruction at the 
rale of five rupees per month; so that 
nearly half the expense x>f the establish- 
inent is covered thereby. There are ten 
scholarships distributed among the stu- 
dents of the first class, each of them con- 
ferring a monthly stipend of sixteen ru- 
pees. The number of boys has usually 
been about 400, viz. 

Pay boys 300 


School Society 7. 30 

Donation scholars 12 


402 

Tlic college is divided into a junior and 
senior schom. In the former, boys not 
less than eight, aiid not more than twelve, 
are admitted. Ifl the latter, none are ad- 
mitted above twelve, unless qualified to 
enter one of the senior classes. The ut. 
most limit of admission is fourteen. The 
students begin in the junior school with 
the rudiments of English, and rise to the 
7tb class, by which time they have ac- 
quired a tolerable command of the English 


language, have mastered its mmmar, 
have advanced in arithmetic to vulgar frac- 
tions, and have some acquaintance with 
the elements of geography. 

On promotion to the upper school, they 
proceed with the same studies, with the 
addition of history and poetry, and in suc- 
cession, of natural pliilosophy, chemistry, 
algebra, and mathematics. They also 
translate from Bengali into Engli.sh, and 
the reverse : and the upper cla.sses are 
exercised in the composition of themes, 
tjvice or thrice a inoiilh .—CVi/. Cour, 
May 16, 

THE DEATH OF THE KAWAU MUTIMUD UD 
nowLAir. 

Letters from Cawnpore mention the 
death of the Nawab Mutimud iid Dowlab, 
the ex-minister of Oude, better known by 
the familiar appellation of Aga Meer. 
This event took place on the 4th inst., and 
is attributed to cholera. The freaks of the 
goddess Fortune were well exemplified 
in the life of Agar Meer, the menial fa. 
vourite of a slighted prince, the all-pow- 
erful minister of an indolent king, accu- 
mulating countless hoards of gold, the 
guaranteed captive, and the pensioned 
exile. The most fortunate event in his 
life was the guilty plunder of the Bur- 
mese war. This made the Britisli govern- 
ment needy supplicants for its vassaPs 
hoarded silver, only ol)taincd by a vast 
pension and the guaranteed impunity of 
the wily minister. What a bitter pill was 
this to the self-complaccnt functionaries-^ 
the authors of that indelible memento of 
official incapacity ! Our correspondent 
dwells on the vast wealth of the ex-minis- 
ter. Enquiry is thus challenged as to tha 
merits of that system of rule, in the de- 
pendent stale, which enables a minister 
thus to appropriate the fruits of private 
industry.— J/wr/:. May 19. 

AVA. 

We have seen private letters which state 
that Major Burney's health has forced him 
to leave Ava and return to Rangoon ; 
Mr. Blundell, the deputy commissioner 
of the Tcnasscrim provinces, a Penang civil 
servant, being left in temporary charge of 
the residency. Major B. continued on the 
most friendly terms with the whole of 
the ministers, who have expressed a desire 
that he would maintain a correspondence 
with them while he remained at Rangoon. 
He has succeeded in making them ac- 
knowledge the balance which is claimed 
as due of the crore stipulated by treaty. 
There was a disputed account, and having 
settled that, the ministers are very busy in 
collecting money from the people to liqui- 
date the balance. Since January, when 
Migor B. succeeded in arranging this 
most troublesome and vexatious pecuniary 
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dispute, upwards of two lacs have been 
been paid, and nnoUier lac is eipected 
next month, when there will remain a 
balance of only about three lacs, and no 
fear was entertained of that sum also 
being paid up the moment the money 
could be collected from the people. The 
king, we are assured, has no money, and 
all his ofScers and most of the princes are 
equally poor. Tlie queen and her brother 
are stated to be the only two wealthy per. 
sons in the country. After all, we ought 
to be thankful that the Burmese have psiid 
so much to us — for they have behaved 
better than the Emperor of Austria did 
with regard to the British loan to him, 
and have been more honest than the go- 
vernment of Hayti to France. 

The king of Ava's health is stated to be 
bad, and not improving. There never was 
(says one of our correspondents) a more po« 
pular sovereign in this world than he is — 
and considering his situation and education, 
one really cannot refrain from thaqking 
heaven that he possesses so very few vices. 
Although the sight of the British resident 
at his capital is gall and wormwood to 
him, yet he has always restrained his feel- 
ings, and received him civilly, llis mi- 
nisters also have behaved towards Major 
B. witli such kindness, that he avows he 
parts from them with regret, for they have 
allowed him to become very familiar and 
intimate with them, which they never did 
to any European before. — Ibid, 

BABOOS AND SEPOYS. 

A curious case came before the police- 
magistrates at Calcutta, in which Baboo 
Nundoolol Tagore charged Jalim Sing, 
a sepoy of the S[25th N. I., with assaulting 
him and his servants ; and the sepoy, in 
turn, charged the baboo and his coach- 
man with an assault. The evidence on 
each side corresponded with that on the 
other, as nearly as black and white in 
colour. On the part of the baboo, it was 
deposed that he was driving through the 
street, when the sepoy being in the way, 
the coachman gave him sliove;*’ the 
former abused the latter, and with the 
assistance of another sepoy, beat the 
coachman, and took the coach, horses, 
coachman and syces to the mint, where 
' they were on duty ; the baboo taking re- 
fuge in a house. On the part of the 
sepoy, it was deposed that the coachman 
cut him witl) his whip repeatedly, the 
baboo urging him to do it ; that the car- 
nage went over the toes of another sepoy, 
which they crushed, and he was disabled 
from walking. The persons of the coach- 
man and the sepoy were examined by the 
magistrate, and marks of beating were 
found on both. The baboo and the sepoy 
#ere consequently bound, each in the sum 
of 1,000 rupees, to prosecute each other 
at Uie sessions. 


RXFOftM MEETING. 

At a meeting convened by the sheriflT 
and held at the Town-hall, it was resolved 
unanimously, that ‘*the inhabitants of the 
British empire in India are deeply inter- 
ested in the question of Parliamentary 
reform and Uiat an address be presented 
to his majesty, expressive of regret at the 
rejection of the reform bill in the House 
of Lords, and hope that some measure of 
equal efficiency may pass into law, to 
secure a full, fair and equal representation 
of the people in parliament. 

Amongst the speakers was a native 
baboo, Dwarkanauth Tagore, ** who 
fully concurred in what had been said as 
to the importance and necessity of a re- 
form in parliament,** and ** felt confident, 
that if the measure were adopted, it would 
do much good for his country.** 

DANISH SETTLEMENT ON THE NICOBAllS. 

Information has been received from 
Admiral Owen, that the Danish govern- 
ment have re-occiipicd their old and long- 
abandoned Station in the Nicobar islands, 
originally established for missionary pur- 
poses. 

It will be oemembered, that a French 
vessel, which arrived in Calcutta some 
months ago, nsported having scon a sus- 
picious vessel in the neighbourhood of 
those islands, under Danish colours, and 
that a very natural inference was drawn, 
that she must he a pirate. The admiral, 
however, detached the Comet last Febru- 
ary, to aKcertmin the truth of a rumour 
which had reached him, that the Danes 
had tiikcn possession of some island in tiie 
Nicobars or Andamans ; and the result is 
a report from CapUiin Sandilands, who 
landed on the spot, that, at the suggestion 
of a Mr. Uosen, approved by the court 
of Denmark, the governor of Tranquebar 
sent a small detachment of native troops 
in August last, consisting of a serjcjant’s 
party, to the island of Camorta, the most 
northward of the Nicobar group, where 
a couple of field-pieces have been iriounted, 
and a flag- staff has been erected, aiul 
where Mr. i^sen has taken up Ids resi- 
dence as representative of his Danish ma- 
jesty. The settlement embraces the har- 
bour of Nancowry, and we suppose it is 
intended to assume a lordship over all the 
islands of the groups, for we find the 
resident already issuing patents of appoint- 
ment to the village chiefs. 

Mr. Rosen and a surgeon are stated to 
be the only Europeans in the settlement ; 
it is now merely confined to the station 
occupied by the sipahis (whose feeble 
numbers have already been reduced by 
Bickness) and the residence of Mr. Ro- 
sen, on the opposite side of a small bay to 
that where the flag-staff is erected, apd 
where the surgeon and guard are pJacra. 
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The colony lias not yet advanced beyond 
the two temporary habitations of these 
gentlemen, a few huts and small gardens. 

What may be the purpose of this csta- 
blishmenUwe have yet to learn ; certainly 
not political aggrandizement, for the pos- 
session of distant, and especialfy small in- 
sular colonies, only adds to the weakness 
of a weak state. If the diffusion of 
Christianity be the object, the absence of 
missionaries, or of any preacher of reli- 
gion, is a singular omission. The trade 
of the Nicobars was already open to the 
Danes, and to all nations; its value to 
the former was scarcely worth the cost of 
the smallest establishment to protect it. 
The true motive is probably nothing more 
than a greediness of dominion, and a 
fondness for that which has once been our 
own ; passions which induce all states to 
cling to the territory they have once ac- 
quired, whether advantageous or injurious 
to their real interests, and upon any plau. 
sible pretence to grasp that which is ob- 
tained without resistance. Crdcu/Zo Cour, 
AjrrU 28, 


THE K HOLES. 

The Kholc campaign may now be con- 
sidered at an end. The 54 th N. I. is on 
its way to Barrackporc ; and our letters 
state that the llanighiir camp wiis to break 
lip on the 20th ultimo, and the detach- 
incnt of the Sd Cavalry and the 50th N. I, 
under the command of M^jor Bluckall, 
were to remain with the commissioner. 
Captain Wilkinson. — Hurkaru, May 5, 

We have seen several letters from the 
disturbed districts, but they contain no- 
thing worth publisliing in the way of news, 
except that the Khole commissioner. Cap- 
tain Wilkinson, has dispensed with the 
further services of the 3d Light Cavalry, 
which was to have marched to its station, 
Sultanporc Benares, on the 2Gth ultimo. 
— Ihul. May 7. 

We hear that intelligence has arrived in 
town of a serious disturbance in the coun- 
try of the Lurka Kholcs, who are stated to 
have joined a refractory zemindar to the 
number of some twenty or thirty thousand, 
and to he ** in high feather*’ for an attack 
on the Company’s troops. The commis- 
sioner, it was stated, had been attacked, 
or expected shortly to be so, by a power- 
ful body of the insurgents, and the troops 
were equally expected to reach them about 
the same time, so that we may expect by 
to-morrow, or next day at farthest, to hear 
an account of them. These people are 
stated to inhabit the country extending 
from Narsinghur towards Singboom, and 
to the northward and westward along the 
valley of the Subunreeka, which is the 
river which joins the sea at Pepley in 
Balasore roads. Narsingur is distant from 
Midnapoor about forty-three miles in a 
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straight lino, and about the same from 
Singlioom. — Ilnd, May 9. 

Several affairs had occurred between our 
detachments and the Kholes in the early 
part of April. On the 18th an action took 
place between the insurgents and part of 
the left column of the Ramghur force, in 
wliich we suffered some loss, both in lives 
and wounded. On the 22d, a second 
action took place, in which the two officers 
in the cavalry, Lieut. Lawrcll and Cornet 
Lindesay, were w'oundcd; and a large 
body of Kholes advanced and attacked 
the Gth company of the 50th regt. Nat.' 
Inf. under the command of Lieut. Mac- 
donald, with a view of getting possession of 
the gun which he was escorting. Lieut. 
Macdonald, under great disadvantages of 
weather, and situation of the ground, suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the enemy, with tlie 
loss of a havildar and some of the sepoys. 
The Kholes arc said to have fought with 
resolution, and some of them to have been 
dressed in the jackets of the sepoys who 
had been killed ; and it is also reported 
they used the muskets 'and ammunition 
that had come into their possession with 
considerable effect, the havildar having 
been killed by a musket shot. 

The following is given in a private let- 
ter as the sum>total of killed and wound- 
ed in this campaign : — 

Killed:— I ensign, 1 jemadar, 2 ba- 
vildars, 1 drummer, 5 troopers (2 of 
tliem Buropeans), 6 sepoys, 7 horses, 9 
camp followers. 

Wounded 1 lieutenant, 1 cornet, 2 ha- 
vildars, 19 trooi)prs(l Kuropcan), 1 naick, 
20 sepoys, 32 horses, 8 camp followers. 

A letter in the John Bull states that the 
joint commissioners had proclaimed a ces- 
sation of hostilities, on our part, for three 
days, to enable such of the Kholes as 
wished to submit, to tender their alle- 
giance, previous to our commencing ope- 
rations on a larger and much more de- 
structive scale than we had hitherto done. 

The three days came and went, but 
not the shadow of a Khole darkened the 
commissioner’s threshold. On the morn- 
ing of the 4th day, however, we hod 
the satisfaction to behold Singrae Man- 
kle, Muhun Mankle, Saugur Mankie, 
and one or two more of the rulers of the 
Kholeish Israel, make their appearance, 
and their submission to the commissioners ; 
who, I believe, forthwith permitted them 
to depart, to persuade their friends, foU 
lowers and allies to return to their villa- 
ges and their duty. Tlie good effects of 
this proceeding were quickly evident, for 
this morning the whole of the Kundoo- 
puttee men have submitted. These lat- 
ter were a set with whom our troops have 
bad much trouble; and we scarcely ex- 
pected them 80 soon, and readily to come 
in. They belong to the pergunnah of 
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Tamar, and not (o Uii& one of Soncpore. 
All the leaders of the in«iiirrcctioii who 
live in this part of Nagpure liavc now sub- 
mitted, with the exception of one man, 
Segier Mankie, wlio is expected to-day or 
to-morrow. As soon as the inhabitants 
return to their villages (so many of them 
at least as the Kholcs and our troops have 
not burned), we shall, 1 fancy, proceed 
either to Soondarrie or Buuiiianie, where 
there is still a little work to be done 
among the hills which form (he bounda- 
ries of Singboom, Sonepore, and Tamar. 
This, however, 1 trust, will not occupy 
us long, as the weather ‘s growing oppres- 
sively hot, and the Nagpore jungles are far 
from an agreeable summer cantonment/* 

With respect to the causes of the insur- 
rection, the same letter states : — ** The 
origin of this insurrection cannot yet be 
ascertained, as the Kholes have scarcely 
yet got sufficient confidence to speak freely 
and without prevarication on the subject. 
Their object always is to prove themselves 
perfectly guiltless of having taken any 
share in the disturbances. Time, how. 
ever, will give them confidence, and the 
real causes will appear ; and then we 
shall sec whether this assertion is right 
or not ; namely, that the insurrection w'as 
caused by the Kooar confiscating tlie 
lands of the Mankies and Moondars, 
and letting them to Thcekedars; and 
also raising tlie malgoozarie in the pro- 
portion of 35 per cent, per aiitium, 
which lias been done within the last few 
years.” 

The Calcutta Courier observes: “ It is 
now pretty well ascertained that the tax 
on bouses, substituted for the spirit- tax, 
was the inciting cause of the insurrection, 
^not as levied by ourselves in such villa- 
ges as were under the immediate control 
of the collector, but as exacted in the 
more distant and more extensive parts of 
the country under the administration of 
the rajah, who held the district of Chota 
Nagporc under farm from the Company. 
There, it is asserted, the tax was collected 
in a very oppressive way, by the agency of 
Moosulmans and other foreign agents, 
and that armed with bis authority, instead 
of four annas, these merciless extortioners 
levied a poll-tax ad libitum* The man- 
kees, or heads of villages, jealous of tlie 
intrusion of these strangers, availed them- 
selves of the unpopularity of the tax in 
its administration, and themselves invited 
the Kholes from Singboom. We are 
assured that the poppy cultivation had 
nothing to do with the revolt/* 

A letter, dated ** Camp, Urmai, April 
9th,*' pubUsbed in the India Gazette^ ob- 
serves : — ** The result of the investigations 
'which have occurred in tliis camp are os 
follows* Tbo ^chiefs of 313 villages have 
awom their alleyymce to the government 
and the populaupn which have thus sub* 
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niitted may be estimated at least at 100,000 
souls. ()f these two have stated, that 
the imposition of the abkaroe fax was 
the cause of the disturbances, and twenty- 
nine have affirmed they were occasioned 
by the extortions of zemindars, &c. ; the 
remainder ^declare an army of Lurka 
Coles advanced from the south, compelltKl 
the Coles of this quarter to unite with 
them, and burned the villages and towns 
of Chota Nagpore. Regarding this latter 
declaration, not a shadow of circumstan- 
tial evidence is in existence; it is,— -and 
according to the best of my judgment 
very correctly— believed to be untrue. 
But one inference can consequently be 
drawn from the astonishing uiumimUy 
which has prevailed, both in respect to 
the sudden and general destruction that 
occurred at the outhreaklng of the dis- 
ttirbauce, and in regard to the suddenness 
of the tranquillity which has succeeded, as 
w'ell as the silence and mystery in which 
the cause of the same disturbances is in- 
volved; and the inference is this — that 
sonic powerful, though unknown iiiHuence, 
did excite the perturbation that has taken 
place in this district, and did stuldcnly 
allay U ; and the same powerful infiucncc, 
wherever it may reside, is now very evi- 
dently in active operation to produce the 
concealment of all important facts relative 
to the original causes of this most extra- 
ordinary insurrection.*’ 

A letter from an officer, who had served 
against the Kholes, vindicates the army 
against a supposed imputation of exercis- 
ing undue severity towards the insurgents. 

He says : 

Proclamations were sent to the insur- 
gents, who were in arms within a few miles 
of our camp, in diffierent positions, and to 
the extent, it was said, of 4,000 or 5,000 
men, olFering terms, which it is feared 
that in dealing with some of the ringleaders 
the civil department will eventually find 
to liavc been dictated by too conciliatory a 
spirit ; hut they would hold no communi- 
cation w'itli us. Two of the columns were 
drawn together for oiTensive operations, 
and after a delay of many days, which 
some thought the circumstances did not 
warrant, the insurgents were attacked and 
beaten out of their first position, with 
greater loss however on our side than had 
been anticipated ; their cattle to the extent 
of nearly 2,000 were captured, and their 
stores of grain destroyed. These attacks 
were repeated at other points, with similar 
success and under similar circumstances. 
Still the insurgents declined to hold any 
communication with us, and showed no 
disposition to submit to the authority of 
government. The officer commanding the 
troops bad nothing to do with the train of 
events which had placed these people in 
this position. It was his sacred duty to 
pursue evei7 lawful means of enfimog 
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their submission to government in the 
shortest possible time, as it would after- 
wards become the duty of others to afTorci 
them redress for any grievances of which 
they could justly complain. I have yet to 
learn that the destruction of the supplies of 
every description, which the insurgents 
had carried to their positions to enable 
them to protract their resistance, was not 
lawful ; that the destruction of the habita- 
tions which they had there erected for their 
shelter was not lawful ; and that the de- 
molition of the villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their positions, which 
they had deserted, hut where they found 
occasional shelter, was not lawful like- 
wise. As well might 1 be told, that an 
investing army was to be restrained from 
demolishing positions and places in the 
neighbourhood of a besieged ftirircss which 
ailbrded shelter and support to its garrison. 
It is to be remembered too, that whilst 
these operations were in progress the re- 
bels continued to evince a spirit of decided 
hostility, inassnereing in cold blood such 
of our people, Kiiropenn or native, ns fell 
into their hands. Tiieir more remote vil- 
lages were preservetl, as was the corn and 
other property iti them, and their large 
(locks of cattle and sheep were left in un- 
disturbed and undisputed possession of 
their plains. It was an interesting sight 
enough to witness the women and chil- 
dren fearlessly tending their (locks on the 
plains, and, when the soldiers approached 
tliem in their progress to attack their hus- 
bands and fatiiers in the neighbouring 
hills, confidently raising their little voices 
in defence of their property, of whatever 
kind. 

<< There perhaps never was an insurrec- 
tion of such magnitude put down by a mi. 
litary force— and the spirit has now been 
thoroughly subdued— where recourse was 
had to so few measures of severity, or 
where there was so little sacrifice of life 
and property; yet these are the troops 
that the Indian papers paint as ruthless 
savages, and these thc^measiircs that they 
describe in terms calculated to raise the 
indignation and contempt of all good 
men.” 

INSURRECTION OF TllS CliOOARS. 

The disturbance, to which allusion was 
made in p. IIS, turns out (from later in- 
telligence than we then were in possession 
of) to be a rising of the Chooars, a law- 
less race, occupying n wild perguiinah in 
the Jungle Mchals. They caused much 
trouble to our government in 1816, but 
were then supposed to be quelled. 

The Chooars, headed by Gunga Namin 
Sing, and who, it seems, have been the op- 
pressors of the Kholes in some places, col- 
lected at Burra Bazar on the 14tlr May, 

, in a hostile manner, armed with maicb. 
locks, swords, battle-axes, &c. &c. The 


judge, Mr. Russell, made an attempt to 
disperse them with force, but they were 
audacious, and Lieut. Macdonald was 
struck by a clay -hall. The sepoys (a 

small detachment of the 50th N.I.), who 
had patiently borne the yells and insolence 
and clay pellets of the Chooars, were now 
put in motion, and tlio different bodies of 
the enemy fled as soon as the attack com- 
menced. Gunga Narrain Sing, who was 
wounded, was conspicuous on a tattoo, 
directing the operations of the Chooars. 
An eye-witness of the affair speaks of this 
as pre-eminent in the annals of sepoy war. 
fare, “ The number of the Chooars could 
not be estimated at less than from 2,000 to 
3,0(X), if it did not amount to many more, 
while the whole right wing of the regi- 
ment, including recruits, did not much 
exceed 300 men. Of these not above lialf 
were actually engaged, and they completely 
defeated and routed the army of Gunga 
Naraln. The wily manner in which the 
attack had been planned, hy setting fire to 
a portion of the village situated to the 
north of the camp, during the night, with 
a view of drawing the sepoys to that qiiar- 
ter, so as to give an opportunity to the 
enemy of entering the camp from the jun- 
gles on the opposite side, displayed no 
small degree of tactics on the part of the 
leader of the Chooars; while the mode in 
which the attack, in the morning, was 
made, the Chooars regularly taking up 
their positions till their leader arrived, from 
two opposite points at once, Gunga Sing 
directing the whole in the centre, and ad- 
vancing his troops rapidly towards the se- 
poys, was worthy of a commander of more 
celebrated name, and a people better versed 
in military science.” The dagger of Mad- 
hoo Sing, who has been murdered by Gun 
ga Sing, was picked up on the spot where 
Uie sepoys engaged the enemy. It is iden- 
tified as having been worn hy Gunga Sing 
during the action, and dropped in liis 
flight. The blade is of fine polished steel, 
and the handle consists of richly embossed 
and gilt silver, having two small silver 
halls depending from the top, attached 
to silver chains. 

These people appear to have had no con- 
nection with the Moolavces, or any other 
disaffected people. The Chooars are 
tlieniKclves oppressors, .though oppressed 
by Madhoo Sing in the Jungle Melials. 
A writer, in one of the Calcutta papers 
states, that Gunga Narain Sing addressed 
a letter to one of the Singhhooin chiefs, in 
'which he stated, that the cause of his in. 
surreciion was an insult' offered to the 
whole Rajpoots of these districts, in conse- 
quence of some police officers having, 
while in pursuance of their duty, entered 
a Rajpoot's house in Patcootn during the 
occurrence of the disturbances in Cbota 
Nagporc. He, tlicrcfore, called upon the 
Singbhoom chief to assist him witli 200 
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armed men, that is, in fact, with 200 
I«urka Coles, for the purpose of avenging 
the insulted honour of the Rajpoot tribes. 
Hie chief paid no attention to the letter, 
and forwarded it to the commissioners of 
Cbota Nagpore. 

The Ghaut- wars represent that they 
were the victims of oppression by the ae* 
mindar to such an extent, that they were 
actually forced to sell the rings from the 
lingers of their wives and daughters. 
They have forwarded a minute catalogue 
of their grievances, and the diflerent ex- 
tortions to which the population of the 
pergunnah is subjected. 

The whole of this part of the country 
seems to be in a state of much disorder and 
disorganization } but btill die insurrection, 
as observed in one of the letters, appears 
** a very strange business.** Thougli op- 
pressed by Madhoo Sing, there seems no 
good reason why the people should attack 
the British troops and authorities. 

It is satisfactory to find, however, that 
the afiair of the Chooars has been happily 
adjusted without the necessity of carrying 
the miseries of a lingering warfare into 
their country. Reinforcements were des- 
patched to the scene of action. Several 
communications had, in the meantime, 
passed between the judge and the Chooars, 
who, on the 28tli May, assembled, to the 
number of about 2,000, near the British 
camp, but in a pacific manner. The judge 
immediately proceeded to speak widi them, 
and several colloquial interviews took 
place. The communications were to the fol- 
lowing purport : the Chooars were inform- 
ed that if they would submit and excite no 
more disturbances, a free pardon would 
be granted to all but the instigator of the 
rebellion, and those actually concerned in 
the murder of Madhoo Sing and others 
who have been killed, and who amount in 
all to eleven. Their replies were to the 
effect, that they were merely tabeedars, 
and could say nothing on their own ac- 
count without consulting with their sir- 
dars; that they were perfectly helpless, 
having been ordered by Gunga Sing and 
the Ghaut-wars to present themselves this 
morning before the camp, under penalty 
of their beads being cut off, and their fa- 
milies destroyed, who are all in the power 
of Gunga Sing and the GbauUwars. 
Hius matters rest at present. 


niSTURBANCX AT BAMUNGHATl. 

A disturbance has occurred at Bamun- 
ghati, to quell which, Colonel Doveton’a 
re^ment (SSth N.I.) was summoned from 
Midnaporeby Mr. Stockwell, the commis- 
sioner and superintendent of the tributary 
Mebals. 

Mabdoo Doss, sirburekar of Bamun- 

* ’as8id<ff theMohurbhunj Rajah, 
be has long been on bad terms, 
rek^ asserts, that tlie Mohur- 


bhunj rajah wishes to deprive him of some 
parts of the lands which have been in the 
possession of his ancestors and himself for 
thirty-three generations. The mahapater 
(Mahdoo Do&s) being apprehensive of an 
attack on the part of the rajah, armed liis 
followers and manned the ghauts, deter- 
mined to resist the entry of the Moliur- 
bhunj forces into Bamunghati ; and the 
Cole inhabitants of what are styled the 
Cole-peers, according to their usual cus- 
tom, also assumed arms. Mr. Stockwell, 
hearing of the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, taking with him one or two compa- 
nies as an escort, proceeded towards Ba- 
mungliati. By the course of proceeding 
adopted by that gentleman, the disturb- 
ance was put down without bloodshed, or 
even expenditure of gunpowder. Hie 
mahapater, Mahdoo Doss, surrendered to 
the commissioner, and was at the last ad- 
vices in tlie British camp. He is described 
as a dull, heavy-looking young man, not 
likely to he the contriver of a plot. There 
seems m have been no hostility contem- 
plated towards tlie British government. 

The SSth regiment was on its way back 
to Midaapore; it had suffered much by 
disease. It is stated in the India Gazette 
of Juno 4, that Lieutenants Mesham and 
Fullerton, and Dr. Macra, arc dead ; and 
four other officers have had the junglo 
fever, of whom three arc recovered, but 
the fouith is still dangerously ill. The 
same paper reported the death of Col. 
Doveton, which was contradicted. 

THX GREAT MELA AT HURUWAR. 

Great were the preparations made for 
the twelfth-year fair, or Koombh-ka-vnela^ 
this year at Hurdwar. Gosaces of the 
four Ukhoras came a year before, erected 
their standards, furnished their temples 
with idols, vestments, and trinkets; re- 
paired their paved seats, and laid in store 
hundreds of maunds of flour, split peas, 
ghee, salt, wood, goor, sugar, rice, &c. 
Bunias had stores of flour and other sale- 
able articles provided months before. 
Owing to the fears of the people lest they 
should be squeezed to death at the ghat on 
the bathing day, they began not only to 
assemble very early (February), but on tlie 
day of the fierce, about a month before the 
fturbee or auspicious sunkrant^ 1CX>,000 
bathed and departed to their homes. By 
these departures, the fair on the day of the 
jmrbee was considerably thinned. I do 
not think, from what I saw in former 
years, and the vast sands and jungle this 
year unoccupied, that there were more 
than 100,000 people on that day, if even 
there were so many. 

It was an amusing, and perhaps an im- 
posing sight, to see the pilgrims from va. 
rious countries come in. The people of 
the Company’s provinces, in their bubieea , 
and plain clothes ; from Marwar and other 
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foreign states, in bulilecs conveniently 
railed ; and tliose from the sandy deserts 
with double circles to their wheels without 
spokes; strings of hundreds of camels, 
with Marwaree families seated on them ; 
Sikhs on horseback, their sirdars on ele- 
phants; a body of some hundreds of 
Jogecs on foot or horseback, and tlieir 
muhunt on an elephant ; and the mookhtar 
of Runjeet Singh, Raja Dhyan Singh, with 
the Rajas Jusa Singh and Suda Singh, in 
all the livery of the maharaja's court and 
camp; tlie raja of Bikaner too, and bis 
brother, with their warlike Rajpoot su- 
wars. These brothers performed the cere- 
mony, at Brumh-koond, of strewing their 
father's ashes into the Ganges, and besides 
A secret offering (goopi-dan) to Gunga-jee, 
in a large hollow metal globe, which the 
raja rolled into the river. Tlie gifts and 
offerings of the rich alone must have 
amounted this year to ten, if not to fifteen, 
lacs of rupees. 

The present Koombh-ka-mela passed 
away without the sanguinary battles of 
gosaees and oodasees, and the mortality by 
pressure, which marked some previous 
Koombhs, or twelfth-year fairs; and to 
Government for the widened ghat,* to 
Lord Bend nek for the new road, and to 
tlie magistrate for his judicious measures 
in disarming the hostile bodies of mendi- 
cants, and preventing their being together 
at the ^hat, ctar meeting on the road, great 
praise is due. Thefts were not frequent. 
Property to the amount of about 1,25,000 
rupees is said to have been destroyed by 
fire. 

The trade was not great this year. Few 
horses came, and an inconsiderable quan- 
tity of shawls. Salt (rock) was not brought 
in at all this year. Runjeet Singh has 
prohibited its exportation, under heavy 
penalties of confiscation of property, &c. 

Numerous were the benedictions utter- 
ed, and loud and hearty the prayers offer- 
ed, by the apparently grateful pilgrims of 
the fair-^** Dhun^ tera raj ; Tera raj 
joogjoog ruhe / Kysa chyn ka koombh kur^ 
vaya I Kul joog men Sut joog burtaya /" 
These were only a few of the heartfelt and 
incessantly uttered expressions of the peo- 
ple, as they walked over the new road, 
saw sixty feet height, thirty feet breadth, 
and 1,650 yards length, of mountain cut 
away, descended the broad expansive 
stairs of the Pyrec, bathed and returned 
without dread of pressure, clubs, and 
swords, and jewel-wrenchers, who often 
left the nose and ears of the despoiled quite 
bloody— all was now peace and perfect 
security. 

Tlie pomp with which the Nirunjunee 
and Nirbanee Naga gosaees repaired to the 

* This ghat was constructed, under Lord Am- 
herst’s government, by Capt. Debude, of the en- 
gineers, on whom it reflects the greatest credit. 
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Brumh-koond was imposing. The parties, 
consisting of from 250 to 300, were pre- 
ceded by two mock fighters (putta) bran- 
dishing their swords, and two others 
wielding clubs ; then came the juree-ka- 
nishan, a gold -bespangled flag, and two 
men bearing two spears erected, highly 
ornamented, and which seemed to be their 
object of worship ; next to these was the 
muhunt of the order, and after him the 
trumpeter ; kettle-drums on a horse, great 
drums and cymbals on an elephant ; five 
or six other elephants with nagas on them, 
and five or six more flags of silk at cer- 
tain distances throughout the payty. On 
reaching the ghat, some fifty men descended 
into the water to bathe ; then they stript 
the idolized spears, lowered them into the 
water, and bathed them, and re-adorning 
them with their wrappers and other finery, 
the party returned in the same pompous 
order. Survu-natli, one of this body, 
built and dedicated a temple this year, 
which is said to liave cost him two lacs of 
rupees. The Jogees had a suda-liurt. or 
daily distribution of flour, for some weeks 
during the fair, at which, at a low com- 
putation, twenty maunds of flour used to 
be given away every day. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE 
INTO THE COURTS IN ARRACAN. 

An assertion has been made, and con- 
tradicted, that a more extended use of the 
Persian has been lately introduced intotbo 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. On this point 
we have no information, but we bear it 
stated— and we should be glad to know 
whether this statement can be contradicted 
also — that since the acquisition of the pro- 
vince of Arracan by the Company, where 
the Persian was before entirely unknown, 
it has been introduced as the official lan- 
guage, Our information states, in sub- 
stance, that both the officers in charge and 
the people have been equally disgusted 
and distressed by its introduction. The 
officers on appointment are said to have 
had a very imperfect acquaintance with 
Persian, and, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, they were wholly ignorant of 
Mugh, and yet they have to forward all 
their papers in duplicate, one set in Per- 
sian, and another in Mugh. The Chit- 
tagong Bengalees, speaking a jargon of 
Hindoostanee and Bengalee, enjoy the 
chief subonlinatc appointments in the 
courts of the province ; and as they form 
the principal medium of communication 
between the highest officers of govern- 
ment and the inhabitants, it is not impro- 
bable, as in all similar instances, that they 
have turned this circumstance to tlie dis- 
advantage of the natives and th^r own 
benefit. We find it difficult to believe 
that either the present or the late govern, 
meiit would direct or sanction the use of 
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the Persian u the official language of a 
province where it was never before so em- 
ployed. If the fact be as has been stated 
to us, ' the introduction of the Persian into 
the courts of Arracan can scarcely be 
considered in any other light than ns an 
act of unqualified folly, opening a wide 
door to oppression and injustice.~//u/ta 
Gaz, June 2. 

DACOITIES ON THE RIVER. 

Several instances of audacious dacoitira 
on the river Ganges, above Cawnporc, 
have lately been brought to our notice, 
which seem of a kin with the lawless pro- 
ceedings now unfortunately, and too fre- 
quently, occurring in provinces nearer to 
the presidency. In one case, a boat con- 
vcying furniture and property to a civilian 
at a distant station, was attacked by a 
strong party of dacoits, who robbed the 
dandiW of their clothes and money, and 
carried off the boat in triumph. Upon 
reference, however, to the magistrate of 
the district, a diligent search was set on 
foot, and the boat was discovered deserted, 
with the greater part of the property on 
board : the dacoits having merely broken 
open three boxes, and finding them to 
contain books, abandoned the valueless 
prize. A gentleman on the survey de- 
partment fared worse, for the dacoits stood 
over him with drawn swords until he gave 
up all the cash he had from him, and made 
him swear by the Prophet that he had no 
more. A boat belonging to an agency 
house at Calcutta was also plundered at the 
same time. — Cai. Cour. 

ESTATE OF PALMER AND CO. 

On the 2Gth, a case of some interest was 
decided in the Insolvent Court, Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan sitting as commissioner. Mr. 
Hobbouse, a former partner in the firm of 
Palmer and Co., claimed to prove a ba- 
lance of about two lakhs of rupees due to 
him by the firm at the time of their failure. 
By the evidence it appeared that Mr. Ploh- 
house was fully aware, at, and previous 
to, the time of his retirement in 1825, 
that the firm was not in a solvent state — 
yet that his partners, considering the ex- 
tent and profits of their business, believed 
their affairs to be perfectly retrievable, and 
agreed to give Mr. Hobbouse ;£25,(XX) as 
a consideration for resigning his interests 
in the bouse. It appeared that only 
j£5,000 of the principal, besides interest, 
bad been paid to Mr. Hobbouse under the 
agreement, when in 1828, the house find- 
ing their affairs in a still worse state than 
they were considered at the time of Mr. 
Hobhouse*s retiring, wrote to him that 
they could not, in justice to the claims of 
their creditors, permit him to draw for any 
pi^pf . the remaining j^20,C|00. Against 


this Mr. Hobbouse protested that, the 
agreement having been entered into under 
circumstances as well known to the remain- 
ing partners of the house as to himself, 
it was too late for them now to retract, 
and that if they persevered in refusing to 
fulfil their agreement, he would endeavour 
to compel them by process of law to com. 
plete it. The commissioner declared his 
opinion that the agreement was an impro- 
per one ill the first instance, and that, 
l>eing unfair towards the creditors, Mr. 
Hobbouse could not have the aid of that 
court in enforcing it. — India Gaz. May 28. 

SUGGESTED REFORMS. 

The Reformer of May 27, states that 
the Sudder Board of Revenue have re- 
commended that government should de- 
clare, in a formal manner, that the public 
assessment on hinds in the western provin- 
ces shall never exceed a certain prcportloii 
to the actual rent of those lands ; tliat the 
zemindars shall not be deprived of their 
lands h}' public sales on account of arrears 
of revenue, except under certain circum- 
stances; that by a reform in the judicial 
system, and a consolidation of the laws, 
the courts shall be rendered accessible to 
all classes of the people; that certain 
taxes sliall be abolished'; that Europeans 
shall l)(‘ allowed to purchase lands and to 
settle in the interior, subject to the same 
laws as the native inhabitants of the coun- 
try arc; iind that natives shall be employed 
as deputy collectors, on salaries correspond- 
ing with those of the principal Sudder 
Amcens. 

SALT REVENUE. 

In the Calcutui Provincial Court of 
Apiieal, a case was brought, which was 
originally a suit in the Zilluh Court of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, by Mr. Plow- 
ilen, the salt-agent, against a di^charged- 
darogha of the salt chokey, and a weigh- 
man, with their securities, fur Rs. 1 ,258, 
iliC value of salt deficient in the goluh. It 
appeared that, according to custom, a defi- 
ciency in the golah from the receipts, sent 
in by the darogah and weighman to the 
salt-agent, of the quantity received, must 
be made good by them ; that a balance of 
280 maunds was in one year deficient in 
the golah compared with the receipts. The 
darogha alleged that the agent had never 
hitherto sued fur deficiency, and that the 
salt in the golah was the amount received, 
exclusive of wastage; and he stated that 
he had executed the bond on which he was 
sued from necessity, in order to get em- 
ployment. The lower court decreed in 
favour of the plaintiff. The Court of 
Appeal, however, found upon investiga- 
tion, that the entire quantity of salt agreed 
to be delivered by the jMolungbees was^ 
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actually rieliveroil, and that this was really 
a claim for shuritf or wastage in excess of 
that quantity ; and that no regulation au- 
thorized the exaction of s/iuri/fg which was 
an illegal cess levied by the agent, directly 
against the regulations of government. 
Air. C. J. Middleton, the ofliciating judge, 
thus expressed himself : — 

** Under the above view of the case, the 
court cannot hut regret greatly than an 
officer of government, holding the high 
appointment of salUagcnt, should levy con- 
tribution in direct opposition to the regu- 
lations, and then give publicity to such 
exaction, by bringing it forward in a court 
of justice, in the shape of legal claim on 
the part of the government. 

“ The pica set forth by the salt-agent 
being unjust and illegal, the court there- 
fore pass a decree in favour of the appel- 
lant, and order that* the decision passed in 
the zillah or lower court in fivour of the 
respondent (the salt-agent) be herewith 
cancelled and rendered of non-effect, and 
that the costs of the suits in both the 
courts be defrayed by the salt-agent. 

“ Furthei* as exaction of abivnb and 
saycr (cesses) are strictly prohibited by the 
regulations, and as it is repugnant to rea- 
son and justice that vexatious and annoy, 
ing suits be brought forward in a court of 
judicature on such fallacious grounds as 
those set forth by Mr. Plowden, to the 
great vexation and suffering of the oppo- 
site party, the court further order (as a 
mark of its disapprobation, and for the 
discouragement of such practices), that the 
salt-agent be fined in the sum of sixteen 
rupees in the event of another judge of 
court being of the same opinion.” 

Mr. C. R. Martin, another judge of 
the court, coincided in opinion with Mr. 
Middleton in cancelling the decision 
passed by the zillah court, but was dis. 
posed to remit the fine directed to be le- 
vied on the salt-agent. 

The India Gazette, in its remarks on 
this case, observes ; — “ We do not under- 
stand on what grounds of law or justice 
a respondent in an appeal case can be 
fined for appearing to defend his cause, 
w'hich had been decided in his favour iu 
the inferior court. The real point to be 
determined is, whether justice has been 
done between the appellant and respon- 
dent, and that this has been done we can- 
not perceive. Looking at the merits of 
the case, it seems incredible that two 
judges should charge a public officer of 
government, not only with error of judg- 
ment, but with guilt, in claiming from 
his Btibordinates an account of the property 
placed in their charge, because it accrued 
ftom an accustomed allowance over and 
above the express allowance contracted for, 
not with the defaulters, but with other 
MrUea (tha Molungheea) who make no 


complaint, and wlio, for aught that tha 
judges know, perfectly understood 'and 
were content with the terms on which they 
had l>een dealt with.'* 

FROJECTED DUTY ON BULT.ION. 

It is rumoured that a proposal has been 
made to government for again bringing 
into operation that part of Regulation 
Xir. of ISIfl, which imposed a duty of 
three per cent, on tlic exportation of bul- 
lion from this country to Kuropc or Ame- 
rica. For the last ten years this Rcgula. 
lion lias been a dead letter, and it would 
appear that it was expressly repeated in 
1825. 

When llic duty on the export of bullion 
was remitted, the trade of tiiis country 
was in a flourishing condition ; the exports 
of local produce and manufactures were 
very considernble, while those of bullion 
were extremely moderate. We believe 
that bills of exchange on London were 
then olitained at about two siiillings and 
twopence per sicca rupee. It would be 
painful, and it is unnecessary, to point 
out the contrast between the picture wc 
have just drawn and the one presented by 
the state of affairs at this day. Trade is 
dreadfully depressed, and bills of exchange 
on London are with difficulty procurable 
at one shilling and ten-pence halfpenny 
for the rupee. It is beside our present 
purpose to enquire into the causes of this 
lamentable change; its existence is unde- 
niable, and its natural effect has been to 
greatly increase the exportation of bullion 
and coin. As fur as we are able to learn, 
a remittance of bullion to England bos 
yielded about one shilling and eleven- 
pence the rupee ; and when it is considered 
that it is immediately available, it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that such a remit- 
tance should be preferred to merchandize, 
or to bills at a long date and a low rate of 
exchange. The question then arises, whe- 
ther, under sucli circumstances, a very ex- 
tensive exportation of bullion is or is not 
an evil to tliis country ? If the answer be 
in the affirmative, it follows that it is a 
wise policy to impose a duty upon the ex- 
portation . — John Bull, May 9. 

We are enabled to state that the Vice- 
President in Council, after a consideration 
of the circumstances under which the re- 
imposition of a duty on bullion was sup- 
posed by some to be rendered advisable, 
lias refused to interfere with the exporta- 
tion of the precious metals, in that or in 
any other way.— /ndid Gaz. May 18. 

THE CHRISTA SANOITA. 

A controversy, of some^ length, has 
taken place, in the Calcutta journals, res. 
pecting thp true authorship of the- Chriata 
Sangka, a history of our Saviour, in San- 
scrit, claimed by Professor Milly Cind 
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jfjrhich an anonymous writer in a Madras 
.paper asserted was really tlic work of the 
professor’s pundit. The professor has 
vindicated his right to the share he claimed 
in Uie work, namely, nearly the whole. 


iUasrss. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, A/o.v 25. 

Several motions were this day disposed 
of, before the Hon. Sir Robert Cotnyn, 
in his lordship’s chambers ; amongst them 
was a motion for a writ of habeas corpus, 
to be directed to W. K. Underwood and 
W. Ashton, Esqs., two magistrates of 
Madras, and to Lutchmana Sing, the * 
keeper of the House of Correction, to 
bring up the body of Valoo Pillay, who 
had been on the 9th inst. sentenced, by 
Messrs. Underwood and Ashton, to two 
months* imprisonment, with bard labour 
on the roads. 

The motion was grounded on the affi- 
davits of Valoo Pillay, Codundaramcn 
Maistry and Andeapen Maistry, which 
stated that the prisoner, who was the cooly 
maistry and kept accounts of timber 
landed, was ordered to produce them to 
Mr. Ashton, which he did ; that, three 
days afterwards, being brought before 
Messrs. Underwood and Ashton, they 
asked him if he liad given two years* ac- 
counts ; on his saying he had, they said 
he was not fit to be cooly maistry, and told 
him to go away ; that, on his leaving the 
office, he was called back, and sentenced 
to two months* imprisonment and hard 
labour in the roads. The affidavits fur- 
ther stated, that no charge had been pre- 
ferred against him, or investigated ; that 
no witnesses had been esamined in his 
presence ; tliat he was not called upon to 
make any defence ; that no conviction of 
any offence alleged to have been commit- 
ted by the prisoner took place, and that 
he was ignorant of the cause of his con- 
finement,. except that Lutchmana Sing 
told him that ** he was imprisoned for not 
giving accounts immediately when re- 
quired ;** that he had applied for a copy 
of the commitment which was refused 
him. The prisoner was stated to be a 
person of respectability. After some dis- 
cussion, 

Sir Bobert Comyn decided, that the 
judgM of the Supreme Court bad not any 
authority over the commitment^ made by 
two magistrates, and had no power to in- 
terfere, the Act of Parliament 39 and 40 
Geo. 111. c. 79 having tied up the hands 
of the court ; and although, in this case, 
it wat awom, no . conviction ^ taken 
pki^f yet ha must presume it bad, as the 
primer swore he was committed by 


order of die magistrates ; and if the ma- 
gistrates here exceeded their authority, 
die only remedy any person bad against 
them was by an action of false imprison- 
ment. 

Tlie motion was accordingly refused.— 
Mad» Gaz. May 27. 


AFFAIR AT COCHIN. 

Tlie Bombay Gazette of May 2d, con. 
tains the following strange account of an 

assault” at Cochin, in a letter from 
thence, dated April 18th:— 

** On the morning of the 13th instant, 
about 1 A. M., Captain Taylor’s house was 
entered by a number of Europeans, ac- 
f^ompnnied by a gang of natives, armed, 
all of them, with clubs and other danger- 
ous instruments. They commenced an 
attack upon Captain Taylor and a Captain 
Key, who were sleeping upon couches in 
the sitting room. 1 was sleeping in an 
adjoining room, when I was roused out 
of my sleep by the crashing of glasses, 
heavy blows, swearing, oaths and the cry 
of * murder.* I immediately jumped out 
of bed, and looked round the room for 
my sword, but could not find it. I knew 
not wlutt to do ; from the cries in the next 
room, 1 thought that Taylor was being 
murdeiitfl, and if 1 went in myself, 1 ex- 
pected to meet with a similar treatment. 
I hesitated a moment, and was about en- 
tering the room, when Captain Taylor 
came running in covered with blood ; ho 
caught hold of me for a moment to pre- 
vent himself from falling, for he appeared 
stunned with the blows lie bad received ; 
he then threw himself under my bed to 
conceal himself, while I went into the 
next room and looked upon a table for 
pistols which I bad seen lying there the 
day before — ^ihey were gone. I came 
back, and looked out of the front door, 
and saw four Europeans going away, one 
of whom 1 recognised, having seen him 
two or three times before during my stay 
here. You may easily imagine what fol- 
lowed — the alarm was given, the police 
called out, military assistance sent for, 
and all Cochin in the greatest confusion. 

The persons charged with being con- 
cerned in this atrocious assault, are G — d, 
A— tt, W— tt, and a Portuguese servant 
of the latter’s. They are now in custody 
and will be brought up in a few days be- 
fore the court at Calicut. Captain'^lky- 
lor intends bringing the case into the'^Su- 
preme Court at Madras, and having it 
thoroughly investigated ; so you see this 
is an aflair wbieh will detain me here a 
long time and is likely to end vei^ se- 
riously with the o^^ders. 

** Taylor is' i|pw waiting to bear from 
Calicut to know bow to proceed. He baa 
been dreadftilly cut and bruised. One of 
the cuts upon bis head is very sefere, bnil^ 
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not dangerous. He is now a little better, 
and will be able to proceed to Calicut in 
a few days. His clothes have been sent 
there as proof of the manner in which he 
must have been attacked.'* 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Madras Gazette of May 20th con* 
tains the following advertisement, which 
is of a class rare in India 

MoJtrimony, — A young man, of genteel 
appearance and moderate expectancies, is 
desirous of uniting himself to one, who 
will dispel the listless solitude of a bache- 
lor's existence, and give to domestic life 
joys hitherto unexperienced. The appli- 
cant is about twenty-five years of age, 
and can give respectable reA^rences if re- 
€]uired. Should any fair ladye'* deem 
this candidate for matrimonial bliss wor- 
thy of her attention, the already enrap. 
tiired swain requests she will appear on 
the South Beach, between six and seven 
o'clock on Sunday evening, in a light- 
pink bonnet, or favour C. D. at this office 
with a “ billet,'* warranting pedigree, 
temper and action. N.B. — No tawney- 
skin need apply. 

THE company’s CLOTH FACTORIES. 

The Company's cloth factories at Inge, 
ram and Maddepollum are advertised in 
the Madras GaAette for sale, whence it is 
inferred that the annual cloth investment 
from Madras is to be discontinued. 


MEDICAL PRIZE ESSAYS. 

** With a view to aid the advancement 
of medical science, and to communicate 
useful medical knowledge,” the Medical 
Board, under the sanction of government, 
have announced to the medical officers under 
this presidency, whether of his Majesty’s 
or the Hon. Company's service, that a 
prize of Ra. 500, or a gold medal of 
that value, with a suitable inscription, will 
be awarded, in the course of the year 
1833, to the best dissertation on each of 
tlie two following subjects 1st. On the 
disease called “ beriberi.**— 2d. On rheu- 
matism, and the neuralgic affection, oc- 
casionally a sequela of it, which is termed 
among natives ** burning in the feet.** 

The dissertations are to be transmitted 
to the secretary of the Medical Board, on 
or before the 1st May 18.33; and the ad- 
judication of the prizes will take place in 
the month of July following. 

Every essay on each of these subjects, 
is to comprise a full and accurate history 
of the disease, os it affects Europeans and 
natives, its varieties, and terminations; 
the diagnosis ; an account of the^ morbid 
appearances observed on examination after 
death; an inquiry into the predisposing, 
jisiat Jaur.lSl. 0^9.1^0.95. 


exciting, and proximate causes ; the 
nosk; and the most successful mod* ojT 
treatment. 


iSantSas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LIEUT BURNES* AND DR. GERARd's EXPE- 
DITION. 

A letter has been received from Captain 
Burncs, dated Attock, 15th March 1832. 
He had just crossed the Indus there, and 
found it only knee-deep, with a most 
tremendous rush of w'ater like a flood, 
which nearly carried away some of the 
party. He was treated with the greatest 
attention by Runjcct Singh, and was in 
high spirits at the prospect of the journey 
before him. He expected to reach Pesha- 
wer in six days, and spend the greatest 
part of April in Cabul, when the pass of 
the Hindoo Koosh would be fairly open. 
We understand that Captain Burnes has 
sent down some very curious coins found 
at Manikyala, which our readers may re- 
member was visited by Mr. Elphinstone, 
and the tope of which has been since 
opened by a French officer,* who has sent 
to Paris some very extraordinary antiques 
discovered within the dome. Mr. Ers- 
kine supposed it to be a Buddhist temple ; 
but it is generally thought to be a Grecian 
building of the time of Alexander. — 
J3omb. Durjmn, April 26. 

Previous to passing the frontier of At- 
tock, it will no doubt interest many of 
our readers to learn, that Lieut. Burnes 
and Dr. Gerard forded the Indus with a 
body of two hundred horse, five miles 
above the town. It has been well known 
for a long time past that Runjeet Sing has 
forded this mighty river, though it would 
appear from Mr. Elphinstone's work, that 
so late as the year 1809 it was considered 
impossible, and the fact of Sliab Shoqja's 
army having crossed it in that year was 
viewed as a miracle. 

Ocular demonstration on the part of 
one of our own officers, ^ is highly sati^ 
factory on a point of such importance^ 

The garrison of Attock was in a state 
of mutiny, and the soldiers had ejected 
their officers, and refused to admit any one 
into the fort or to open the ferry until they 
got their pay, which was two years in 
arrears. It was with great difficulty that 
&e party got a boat to cross the river, and 
they felt no little disappointment at not 
getting entrance into so celebrated a for. 
tress, after having brought the most po- 
ritive commands of the Maharajah to be 
allowed to view Cour. April SB. 

• See Mat Joum. voL iv« p. 188 ; and vd. vUI. 
p.lfi8. 

W 
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PREDATORY TRIBES. 

Our readers are doubtless aware, tbat, 
for some time past, the tranquillity of 
some parts of Guaerat, particularly tlic 
Kaira district, had been disturbed by a 
set of lawless fellows, chiefly of the 
Cooley tribe. We are happy to bear that 
the exertions of Mr. Edward Mills, sub- 
collector of that district, in checking their 
depredations, have at length been com- 
pletely successful ; and that the alarm and 
apprehensions, which their excesses had 
excited in the minds of the peaceable in- 
habitants, have thus been allayed. May 
we not hope that the recent settlement of 
tlie difference between the British govern- 
ment and his highness the Guickowar, 
which has re-established the relations of 
the two states on a friendly footing, will 
render his highness willing to co-operate 
with this government for the purpose of 
restoring security and quiet to the inhabi- 
tants of Guzerat, who have at all times 
been more or less disturbed by the preda. 
tory tribes of that province ; and that ad- 
vantage will be taken of the present tem- 
per of the Baroda durbar, to carry into 
effect some general and efficient plan cal- 
culated to put an end to their depredations. 
— Durimtii Mayll» 

THE NEW CEMETERY. 

Framjee Cowasjec, in building the new 
cemetery at Bombay, must have expended 
three lakhs of rupees in its construction, 
the whole from his own purse. This ex- 
cellent individual is the head of one of the 
principal Parsee families in Bombay, and 
has always been looked up to, both by 
Englishmen and by his own countrymen, 
as one of the most respectable, as well ns 
one of the oldest and most successful 
merchants in the place, lie is now, we 
believe, retired from business, enjoying 
the fruits of his industry and sagacity, and 
the respect due to his character, while his 
sons carry on the trade and support the 
reputation of the old firm. 

A work of the same nature, and of 
equal munificence with reference to the 
difference of circumstances, was executed 
a few years ago by a Parsee inhabitiint of 
Calcutta — the late NowTojee Sorabjee, 
who built the cemetery at Ballyaghat, at 
an expense of 75,000 rupees, entirely 
with his own funds.-— Co/cu/Za Courier* 


.COTTON MACHINES. 

We noticed some time ago the success 
which attended a late experiment made in 
Bengal, to introduce the improved ma- 
chinery used in America for the purpose 
of cleaning cotton, and mentioned at the 
si^e time that government had procured 
:^n|||^hine8 of a similar description, which 
.4j||B been forwRnled toGuzerat, and we be- 


lieve to the Southern Marratta country. 
Wu are glad to observe by the following 
extract from the Bombay JJurpunt that 
those sent to the northward have succeeded 
so well, though we learn that a difference 
of opinion exists upon this subject. 

** The Company have several American 
saw-gins working day and night at 
Broach. They turn out the cotton with 
surprising rapidity, and in a beautifully 
pure and white state. Though this pro- 
cess of cleaning cotton is less expensive 
than that of the common Churka,** we 
are told the coftoii is worth about Bs. 25 
more per balel The cotton dealers should 
look to this, for the gins are easily pro- 
cured and easily worked.** 

We have lately understood that the fibre 
of the cotton so cleaned has been much 
injured ; and though this to a certain de- 
gree was expected, some of the best 
judges, wc hear, consider it greater than 
the benefit the material in other respects 
has received. Whether this will prove to 
be the case or not, of course nothing hut 
the opinion of the manufaciiiicrs at home 
can sutislhctorily determine ; in the mean- 
while, however, we believe the cflbrts 
whicli government have been making to 
improve the cultivation of this important 
staple of one of the finest provinces in 
India, might be much assisted by a modi- 
fication of some of the existing regulations 
connected with its production and prepa- 
ration for marker. 

The system of collecting the revenue in 
kind, to which much of the depreciation in 
the value of East- India cotton has justly 
been attributed, has been done away with 
for some years, very much to the benefit of 
all parties concerned; but, a most pre- 
judicial tax has been continued upon the 
very machine wtiicli the American gins 
lire intended to supersede, and which is 
one of the most important and indispen- 
sable implements used in the process of 
cleaning : so that government, while tiicy 
have on the one hand been dcvoiinga por- 
tion of their funds to improvements, many 
of which we have no doubt will eventually 
he of great importance, on the other, by 
allowing the continuance of an impost, 
the bad effects of which it is quite unne- 
cessary to point out more clearly, have 
been doing not a little to counteract the 
benefits their measures are intended to 
produce. It is a well known fact, that the 
simple and primitive machine in question 
has been found to bo the only one fitted 
for the finer descriptions of the cotton 
grown in America, and as the same pe- 
culiarities may, and very probably do exist 
here, the expediency of placing it on an 
equality, at least, with the more compli- 
cated and expensive ones which are in- 
tended as substitutes, and of allowing the 
cultivators to determine upon the advan- 
tages of each, must we think strike all 
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those who give tlie subject a moment’s 
consideration.-— Cour. April 28. 

THE GUICOWAR STATE. 

We understand that the differences 
which existed between the Britisii Govern, 
ment and tlie Giiicowar state were adjust- 
ed by our governor, when his Lordship 
visited Haroda on his return from Ajinere, 
in a manner which has given the utmost 
satisfaction to all parties. All the districts 
which had been sequestered by the British 
Government, — on account of the debts of 
the Baroda state, for which it had given 
its bhaiularee, or guarantee, and for the 
payment of the contingent horse which 
that state is bound to maintain at the dis- 
posal of this government, — have been re- 
stored to his higiincss, who has liquidated 
his pecuniary obligations to the soucars, 
and made an arrangement by which the 
regular payment of the contingent has 
been secured. The relations of the two 
states have thus been again placed on a 
footing of friendship and mutual confi- 
dence ; and the recent conferences between 
the heads of two governments have, it is 
said, engendered in their minds a feeling 
of esteem and good-will towards each 
other, *wliich promises to secure to the 
subjects of both the blessings resulting 
from a friendly understanding between 
states whose interests are so intimately 
connected with each other. 

Lord Clare's last visit to the Giiicowar 
was on the night of his departure. Ills 
bighnass accompanied his Lordship to the 
portal of the palace. Here they embraced, 
and bid each other farewell. The sight of 
the rajah’s countenance, beaming with 
happiness, as he stood elevated on a plat- 
form amidst thousands of his smiling sub- 
jects, filled all hearts with gladness. — Ttie 
Durpun, May 2. 

COMMERCIAL DISTRESS. 

We have heard with concern the failure 
of a banian commercial establishmentat this 
place. The claims upon the house, it is re. 
ported, exceed eight lacks of rupees, and 
the assets are so small as to afford to the 
creditors little prospect of receiving a divi. 
dend of even an anna in the rupee. The fall 
which has taken place in the price of opium 
is assigned as the cause of the failure. 

A long-established and respectable Par- 
see bouse, which has always speculated 
largely in opium, has been extricated by 
the friendly aid of a European house of 
.igency and some others, from the embar- 
rassments in which it was involved by the 
same cause. 

The state of the opium market is IiOw- 
ever such, that it is apprehended that most 
speculators will suffbr heavy losses this sea- 
son. The price of the drug, which a 
short time batk was Rs. 1,'dOO, has, in 


consequence of the discouraging accounts 
received from China, fallen below Rs. 1,000 
per chest.—- /£td. May 11. 

WEST SCHOLARSHIPS. 

On the death of Sir £. West, the native 
community of this island raised a subscrip- 
tion of about its. 12,000, and bad placed it 
under the control of the Native Educa- 
tion Society, to be lodged in the Com- 
pany’s treasury ; making over at the same 
time their plan of appointing a certain 
number of scholarships, in honour of the 
tnLMnory of that distinguished judge, to be 
designated ‘‘ West’s Scholarships.” No 
step appears to have been taken until 
lately towards the accom[)lislimetit of the 
object of the subscribers ; but we are happy 
to state, that on the Gtb March last, an 
examination of the head-boys in the Eng- 
lish school of the Native Education So- 
ciety look place before a meeting of the 
committee, in consequence of the Society’s 
having opened four We.st*s Scholarships 
for competition. The successful candi- 
dates exhibited a very creditable know- 
ledge of the English language, mathema- 
tics, and geography. Thu scholarships are 
to be held for three years ; and to encou- 
rage the boys to prosecute their studies 
while bolding the appointment, a sum 
varying from 15 to lOriipces per month, ac- 
cording to the proficiency of the students, 
is given to them from the interest accruing 
upon the fund of tliese scholarships.— -Ji&id. 


LAW. 

The case tried before the puisne justice, 
in the Supreme Court, on Wednesday last, 
of Bodiabadegey Denis Perera, for si libel 
against the sitting magistrate of Pantiira, 
gave rise, wc understand, to an inquiry 
somewhat minute and novel. The libel 
of his Mrijcsty’s advocate fiscsd, charged 
that the defendant, then a prisoner in 
the gaol of Coloinlx>, under sentence for 
another offence, obtained, by petition to 
the late acting chief justice, the Hon. C. 
Marshall, an order addressed to T. La- 
valliere. Esq., directing that magistrate 
to search certain houses for a bond or. obli- 
gation granted to the petitioner. This 
petition was brought by one Juanis Percra, 
two months after the order made upon it, 
to Mr. Lavaliiere, who accordingly issued 
his warrant and secured the bond. The 
bond, it appeared, was disputed, and was 
properly therefore retained by the magis- 
trate in his court. The defendant, hearing 
nothing of his bond, and l>ccoming impa- 
tient, about the 24th of October, compos- 
ed and sent to Mr. Lavaliiere the follow^ 
ing Cingalese letter, translated into Eng- 
lish: 
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** With God’s blessing, to Theodore 
Leyalliere, £sq., sitting magistrate of 
Pantura, this is written and sent ; that on 
the 22d September 1831, my brother, Bo- 
diabadegey Juan is Perera, brought to the 
care of your court a bond, in my name, 
which bears date 29th September 1822, 
for 225 rix-dollars, &c., with interest due 
upon it ; and in order to prevent conceal- 
ment of tlie property of the debtor, 1 sent 
you a letter by post to deliver over the said 
bond to the said Juanis Perera, to whom 
also I have sent a letter to your address, 
through die fiscal of Colombo. The said 
Juanis Perera having first shewn that pa- 
per to the secretary of your court, when he 
came in to hand it over to you, you turn- 
ed him away in a great passion, abusing 
him, and without making any inquiry into 
or looking at the paper. I believe you 
have done it as a favour to the debtor, so 
to turn away in a rage without even an- 
swering the letter I sent by post.” 

This was charged as imputing to the 
magistrate partiality and corruption in his 
oflice. 

The publication of this libel by the de. 
fendant was clearly proved. It was also 
proved, by Mr. Lavalliere himself and 
Mr. Thomson, the secretary of the court, 
that the messenger of the defendant had 
not been abused or hastily dealt with ; on 
the other hand, Juanis Perera himself (the 
messenger) acknowledged that he had 
given the defendant to understand that he 
had been sent away unsatisfactorily: it 
should seem that Juanis got tired of his 
task, and, delivering the letter, soon with- 
drew. 

In the course of the inquiry it was as- 
serted, that the translation of the libel in 
Bnglish did not exclusively and clearly / 
(though it could not be deemed an actually 
false translation) bear the sense inferred. 
** I believe you have done it as a favour to 
the debtor ” being an allegation substan- 
tive and direct; whereas the Cingalese 
meaning is, ** from your turning away in 
anger from my messenger, and returning 
no answer to my letter, it occurs to my 
mind, or makes me conceive, that you 
favour,” &c. 

The judge was inclined upon this to 
rule that the libel was ineffective and va- 
riant. Being pressed, however, to leave 
the case to the determination of the jury, 
he so did, requiring them to say whether 
the defendant was guilty of a libel or not. 
The jury acquitted the defendant; the 
judge informing Mr. Lavalliere that no 
imputation whatever rested upon him.— 
Ckiombo Journal^ May 12. 

TioinsT. 

The O^fmboJowrnal of May 16 gives a 
friglitftil account of the tempest at Galle 
on the 4tb and 5tb. 

The lightning and thunder were terrific ; 


at times the flashes of lightning succeeded 
each other so quickly as to form a conti- 
nued light, and the rolling of the thunder 
was incessant. The church was struck ; 
the east pinnacle, a mass of masonry of 
about eight to ten feet high, was knocked 
down, and the greater part fell through 
the roof. The front of the reading-desk 
and the side of the governor's pew, which is 
immediately opposite on the other side the 
church, were shattered. The lightning ap- 
pears to have comedown on two lamp-irons, 
one near the desk, the other near the pew, 
the lamps of which were of course shiver, 
ed to atoms : as there is not any appearance 
of its having come through the ceiling, it is 
supposed the electric fluid which damaged 
the desk and pew must have come through 
an open window near the latter, and not 
the same which knocked off* the pinnacle. 
The bouses were like shower-baths from 
the heavy and incessant rain. One ship 
was struck with lightning, and many an- 
chors and cables were lost. 

COAST BICE. 

An eaperiment has lately been tried in 
the Kmidyan provinces, which appears 
likely to add most materially to the re- 
sources of this island : the introduction of 
paddy ftom the coast, as a substitute for 
the species heretofore cultivated. Some of 
the paddy, called ** mootoo samboo,” was 
first sown in 1829, the seed was ill- pre- 
pared and mixed; from this crop three 
and a-qoarter parrahs of good seed were 
selected, by being hand-picked, and this 
in 1830 yielded 62 parrahs !?• seers. 
From this it appeared that the coast seed 
was so prolific, that the land sown did 
not require to be so thickly strewed as 
used to be the case with the Kandyan 
seed. Tlie trial was now made on a larger 
scale, and the surprise of the natives, who 
reluctantly yielded the use of some portion 
of their lands, must have been excessive, 
when the ground which used to be sown with 
74 parrahs 20 seers and produced, accord- 
ing to the assessment, 1,119’8, being a re- 
turn of 15;^ fold — was now planted with 
only 62 parrahs 17 seers and yielded 1,428 
parrahs 19 seers, being a return of 22§ fold. 
The owners, who had exacted a condition 
that any deficiency in the quantity at which 
the lands were assessed by government 
should be made good by the speculators, 
were agreeably disappointed at having a 
surplus of one-fourth beyond the commu- 
tation assessment handed over to them. The 
coast rice is far preferred by a great por- 
tion of the natives to that cultivated in the 
island, insomuch that in some districts the 
native grain has been exported, from the 
inability of the growers to find a market; 
should therefore me cultivation of the coast 
paddy become general, we may not only 
render the labour at present employed 
doubly productive, but also render the 
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country altogether independent of foreign 
supplies : the industry of the natives, being 
thus lightened in one employment, will no 
doubt be transferred to some other more 
profitable occupation . — Colombo Journal, 
May 26. 


COURT OF JUDICATURE. 

This court at length has rc-opened. 
The criminal sessions commenced on the 
7th May. The president (Mr. Ibbetsoti 
the governor of the united settlements), 
delivered a charge to the grand jury. The 
latter made a presentment, dated the 10th 
May, in which they stated various evils 
and nuisances ; and they introduced the 
following remarks upon the Chinese Poor, 
house and the Pork-farm : — a strange irre- 
gularity and assumption. 

The next subject to which the grand 
jury would call the attention of your 
Liordships, is that of the native poor, 
house and infirmary. They have inquired 
into the management and existing state of 
this institution, and find that, as it is at 
present conducted, it does not by any 
means answer the wise and humane pur. 
poses for which it was established. The 
building is a miserable attap bungalow, 
much too small and confined, which, to- 
gether with the exceedingly injudicious 
plan upon which it is constructed, render 
it altogether unfit, either for a hospital 
for the sick, or an asylum for the poor. 
According to the 12th section of the 
Pork-farm Regulations, which farm came 
into operation on the 1st of May 1830, it 
is provided, that * all. the revenue arising* 
therefrom, * shall be appropriated to the 
purposes of supporting a native poor, 
house and infirmary, for the benefit of 
such fixed residents of these settlements 
as may from time to time require such as- 
sistance.* The grand jury, — liaving ex- 
amined into the state of the accounts of 
this farm, and finding that the receipts, 
up to the 1st of the present month, 
amounted to Sp. Drs. 17,165, and the 
disbursements to Sp.Drs. 7,406.37, leav. 
ing a balance of Sp.Drs. 9,758. 63, in the 
hands of the magistrates on the 1st instant, 
—beg respectfully to recommend that, as 
the present building is totally unsuitable, 
the erection of a substantial and com mo- 
dious poor-house and infirmary, in every 
respect adapted to the exigencies of this 
settlement, be undertaken forthwith. The 
funds now available are amply sufl[icient 
to authorize the immediate commencement 
of the building, and the surplus revenues 
of the farm, which will have accumulated 
before the whole of the present funds 
shall have been expended, will be found 
more than sufilcient for the completion of 


such an edifice at is required. It appears 
to the grand jury exceedingly desirable 
that a portion of such building as may be 
erected, should be set apart for the recep- 
tion of sick European seamen visiting the 
port ; but should such an appropriation 
be considered at variance with the existing 
regulations, the grand jury, being deeply 
impressed with the necessity of providing 
a suitable hospital for seamen, would re- 
commend that application be immediately 
made to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, for permission to devote the 
surplus revenues of the Pork-farm, (if 
any) to this laudable object, and to other 
charitable purposes.** 

The president promised to submit their 
observations on this subject to govern- 
ment ; but he properly called their atten- 
tion to the nature and objects of a present- 
ment, as defined by Burn and Tomlin, 
which did not admit of the introduction of 
matters on which an irulictmenl could not 
be founded. 


GOVERNMENT FARMS. 

On Saturday the 21st inst. the Govern- 
ment Farms, for the next official year, 
commencing the 1st of May, prox. were 
sold by public auction, at the court-house. 
The following is a comparative statement 
of the prices obtained, which shews a con- 
sideralde increase in the monthly revenue 
derived by these farms. 


MONTHLY. 


Precwling Ensuing 
Half-Year. Year. 


Spirit Drs. 

Opium 3,3!H) 

Pork 5JH) 

Seerih 4!K) 

Toddy 7U 

Market Leases, Catn-\ -ja 
pong China / 

Ditto. Campong Glam. . . 116 
Pawn-Brokerage 120 


1.765 

3,440 

670 

65 

355 


08 

160 


145 

50 

110 

80 


15 

12 

40 


Drs. 6.672 7mV23 452 

Decrease on Toddy .... 11 


Increase monthly above last Sale.** Drs. 441 


The necessity of contributing towards 
the support of a government, from which 
we derive protection, will be admitted by 
every reasonable man as fair and just, al- 
though difference of opinion may exist as 
to the mode, and even the amount of con- 
tribution. The one may be injudicious 
and oppressive, and the other beyond the 
alulities of the contributors. Speaking 
generally, however, we believe it cannot 
be said that either is the case with regard 
to the revenue derived here from the sale 
of the above farms, nor do we think this 
mode of raising one is conudered to afifbet, 
by its operations, either the industry^ or 
the comforts of the inhabitants, excepting 
perhaps in some slight instances, whidi we 
shall point out. The opmtions of die 
system are so attenuated and sidbtuvided as 
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to be scarcely felt individually, by those 
most affected by them, and by Europeans 
the least, inasmuch as they are not con. 
sumers of the farmed articles. 

Singapore being a free port, the mode 
of raising a revenue by means of custom- 
house duties is not applicable here ; and 
were it to be substituted for the present 
one, would, we have every reason to beu 
lieve, affect the trade of the place most 
materially, and annul the wise objects for 
which this settlement was established. 

Singapore being thus singularly consti- 
tuted, no other means remain of raising a 
revenue for the support of the establish- 
ment necessary for its government, than 
by exacting a tax, in the way of license, 
from the venders of certain articles, such 
as opium, spirits, &c., the use of which 
becomes vicious when indulged in to 
excess. 

The regulations by which the farms 
are governed arc not considered oppres- 
sive, and to prove our assertion, we will 
take the liberty of drawing out a short 
summary of them. 

The opium farm consists in the sole 
right of preparing opium for smoking, 
and of retailing it under one chest, these 
privileges being vested in the persons li- 
censed by government; and all persons 
found infringing thereon to he heavily 
fined, on conviction before two magis- 
trates ; and in case of non-payment, the 
punishment to be commuted to imprison- 
ment and hard labour for six months. 

According to the spirit-farm regula. 
tions, Asiatic spirituous liquors cannot he 
sold or retailed under certain specified 
quantities, except by the farmer, and in 
some respects by licensed tavern-keepers. 
Wines and Kuropean spirituous liquors 
cannot he retailed in less quantities than 
three gallons or one dozen quart bottles, 
and no wines or liquors can be removed 
from one place to another unless a permit 
be first obtained from the farmer; other- 
wise such wines or liquors arc liable to 
seizure, and become the property of go- 
vernment. 

The pork-farm consists in the exclusive 
privilege of killing hogs and selling pork 
within the settlement, though the farmer 
can exercise no control or interference with 
hogs killed by Kuropean butchers, or by 
Europeans for their own use, these being 
exempt from the opera^n of the farm. 
The price of fresh pork iMmited to a cer- 
tain amount, and a pen^^' is attached to 
the farmer if he should bell unwholesome 
meat. The revenue of this farm is ap. 
propriated to the support of a native poor- 
house and infirmary. 

The specified object of the pawnbroker- 
agprfftnh is both to improve the revenue, 
jllvi^aa lbr the efiectual prevention of 
Sm-ot collusive receipt of stolen goods 
Bmwu. The fanner has the exclusive 


privilege of holding pawnshops : all these 
shops are to have their licenses exposed 
over their doors ; registers of pawns are to 
be kept, and duplicates given ; and when 
suspicion may attach to the pawn tendered, 
notice must be given to the police. Fail, 
ing in this, the pawnbroker is liable to a 
fine of fifty sicca rupees, or one montli's 
imprisonment, llie rates of authorized 
interest to be written in various languages, 
and exhibited on demand. 

The market-farm regulation is stated to 
be for the establishment and management 
of public markets, in central and fixed 
situations, and at the expense of govern, 
ment; the latter reserving the power of 
either renting the stalls, or farming out the 
whole market for a fixed sum. No person 
can sell or retail meat, fish, poultry, fruits 
and vegetables in any place, excepting in 
the eslriblished markets, without a license 
from the farmer, under ft)rfeiture of fifty 
sicca rupees. 

Of the toddy, farm little need he said, 
as it is an insignificant one ; not so, how- 
ever, of the secrih or betel -leaf farm, 
which has been decried by natives in gene- 
ral, not only in this hut at the other Straits 
settlcmeats, as being disagreeable and ob- 
noxious. The betel-leaf may be consider- 
ed more a necessary article of life with the 
natives than a luxury, and any vexatious 
and innovating restrictions on the free 
use of it are felt by them as an evil. The 
privileges of the farmer not extending be- 
yond the limits of the town, all natives 
entering it are constantly exposed to a de- 
grading search in the streets and roads by 
the myrmidons of the funner, who lurk 
about these limits in tlie hope of pouncing 
upon a secrih leaf not bought of the far. 
mer; and many instances have occurred 
where even young women have been treat- 
ed by them with indecency and gross in- 
suit, under pretence of searching for betel, 
leaf. Hence squabbles continually arise, 
and ill-will is generated against the farm. 
A heavy penalty is attached to the person 
on whom smuggled secrih is found. Ano- 
ther evil arises from the growers of this 
article being prohibited from vending it to 
any one but to the farmer, and at his own 
price; and this proving a great discourageu 
ment to them, many seerih plantations 
have now ceas^ to exist, and tlie lands 
which they occupied are neglected.— A‘ng. 
CAron., April 26 , 

PIRATES AT QUALLA BATU. 

Our readers may remember our having 
noticed last year (No. 18 , last series) a 
most atrocious act of piracy and murder 
committed on the west- coast of Sumatra, 
by the inhabitants of Qualla Batu, on an 
American vessel, when the:otBcer in charge 
of the vessel, and most of the crew, were 
crissed by the nativei^ and the vessel 
plundered of specie to some amounts late 
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accounts from Batavia inform us tliat an 
American frigate of sixty guns (the Poto- 
mac or Potonia, we are uncertain which), 
now at that port, has lately returned from 
Qualla Batu, having taken signal ven- 
geance on the place for this savage act, by 
opening a heavy fire of grape-shot on the 
village and the people who were collected 
on the beach for the purpose of selling 
their pepper, by which 170 Malays are 
said to have been killed, and the whole 
village destroyed. This, we think, is a 
punishment the Malays of that coast have 
well merited, by their numerous acts of 
treachery, murder, and rapine, which they 
have committed, even recently, on peace- 
able vessels that have gone thither for 
purposes of commerce. It is to be hoped 
the Malay states on the west coast, some 
of which arc little removed from barba- 
rism, will learn a wholesome lesson from 
Qualla Batu.— iS’ing. Chron.y ^pril26. 

PlRACr. 

The bark Alexander^ from Indramayo, 
experienced the loss of her late commander, 
Mr. Brown, a few days previous to her 
sailing from thence, he having been cut off 
by pirates at the mouth of Indramayo 
river, as he was procceding'to join the vessel. 
Having taken leave of his friends, he left 
the town at about half-past eight in the 
evening, and as he was entering the sea, 
which is at a considerable distance, a pi- 
rate canoe boarded the boat which contain, 
cd him and a crew of four men; Mr. 
Brown was stabbed, niui jumped into the 
water, as also did one of the crew, who 
subsequently saved himself by swimming 
to the shore ; and reaching Indramayo, he 
reported the ailair to the authorities. The 
boat and remainder of tlie crew were 
carried away by the pirates.— 


iHalarra. 

XXTXniTlON against NANINQ. 

The following arc copies of despatches 
from tlie officer commanding the troops at 
Malacca, to S. Garling, £sq., deputy re- 
sident. 

** Sir: — I have the honour to report a 
gallant and successful little affair which 
took place yesterday evening. I should 
premise that, shortly after receipt of your 
communication and copy of that of U. Ib- 
betson, £sq., the British resident in the 
straits, on the subject of my letter of the 
16th inst., 1 despatched a messenger to 
Capt. Burgess, commanding the reserve, 
and Capt. Justice, who, under the first- 
named officer’s orders commanded the sup- 
port and covering parties to the sappers 
who were employed in clearing the jungle 
under Lieut. Smytbe. The conduct of the 
Malays who occupied the stockades in the 


vicinity of Soongyapattye, which were, by 
opening the jungle, sufficiently developed, 
warranted the officers so employed to at- 
tack their position, which was carried into 
effect between four and five in the after- 
noon, by Capt. Justice taking his right 
subdivision of the light company of the 
5.th regiment N.I. across the rice-fiulds to 
attack their left fiank stockade ; whilst 
Lieut. Poole, with the left subdivision, 
made a simultaneous movement by the 
high road towards their right. This party 
was somewhat amazed by the ranjows, 
which the enemy had planted in thousands 
skirting the footpath, but both steadily ad- 
vanced, and Capt. Justice carried the left 
stockade, without Jiriug, at the charge. 
The Malays occupying this defence ran, 
without discharging their muskets. The 
party under Lieut. Poole proceeded with 
great coolness, but were fired upon from tlie 
stockade on the right. . The firing of jin- 
galls and musketry now became general, 
until the five defences fell one after the 
other into our possession, as these officers 
respectively advanced upon them. At this 
juncture, myself and brigade major, who 
had left the camp to visit the covering par- 
ties, came up at an accelerated pace, liav- 
ing heard the fire open just as we reached 
the reserve, from which 1 ordered Capt. 
Burgess to bring a strong party to the ad- 
vance. Several j Ingalls were fired at us 
after this, hut without effect, and having 
thrown out skirmishers to protect the sap- 
pers, the whole of the five stockades were 
demolished and fired, and a party sent to 
destroy a sixth which flanked the road on 
this side of the rice-fields, which having 
been done by seven f.m., the whole re- 
turned to Rumbiah. It is reported that 
the enemy bad from 400 to 500 armed 
men in their defences ; and I feel that in 
making this report, I cannot speak in too 
high terms of commendation of every offi- 
cer and man engaged in the attack, the 
success of which was complete. 1 am 
happy to add, that only one private was 
wounded by their fire, and from eight to 
ten, includingtlic sappers and contingent, 
by the ranjows. The retreat of the Ma- 
lays from observation was so rapid, owing 
to the vicinity of the jungle in their rear, 
to which sucli a defence had an opening, 
that I am unable to state what number on 
their side may have been hurt. 

I have, Ac. &c. 

(Signed) ** C. Herbert, LieukCol. 

** com. the troops.'* 

Head-quarters, camp Rumbiah, 

18th March 1832.” 

** Sir:— I have the honour to report 
another successful affair which took place 
this morning, under command of Capt. 
Foulton, seconded by Ensign Walker, 
with the grenadier company of the 5th 
regiment N.I., upon the defences of tbo 
enemy, four in number, at Kalama ; £n. 
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sign Walker having taken them fa flank 
and Capt. Fbulton proceeding immediately 
to their front ; and am gratified in stating 
that they were driven from the whole of 
their defences, which were subsequently 
destroyed by the sappers, under Lieute- 
nants Watts and Smytbe| so soon as the 
reserve came up. 

** I cannot speak in too high terms of 
the conduct of Capt. Poulton and the gre- 
nadier company ; and this is augmented, if 
possible, by the very favourable report that 
officer has made to me of the gallant bear- 
ing of Ensign Walker with his party. 

‘‘‘ Capt. Justice and IJeut. Poole, with 
the light company 5th regiment N.I., ac- 
companied by Lieut. Bell, of the sappers, 
made a detour to the right, and succeeded 
in destroying the stockades. The enemy 
was in considerable force, and kept up a 
heavy fire upon the advancing parties, par- 
ticularly from the centre stockade, which 
the right subdivision of the grenadier com- 
pany under Capt. Poulton carried, and in 
which it is reported Dholl Syed was pre- 
sent ; the defences were bloodstained in 
many places, but from the proximity of 
the jungle I am unable to state how many 
of the enemy have fallen. The casualties 
on our side are, one private mortally 
wounded, one slightly, and a third severe- 
ly hurt by a ranjow. 

In conclusion, I do myself the honour 
to state, that I think every officer and man 
engaged this morning is deserving high 
commendation. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) “ C. Herbert, Lieut. Col., 
“ com. Malacca Field Force.** 
“ Head-quarters, camp Soongaputye, 
2Sth March 1832.” 


Private accounts, received at Madras, 
state that the labour of clearing a way 
through the dense forest had been great, 
and the natives were not inclined to assist. 
The pioneers and engineers had had fa. 
tiguing work. The clearing was un. 
avoidably slow ; 150 pioneers and a few 
convicts had to make a passage through a 
forest of 150 feet on each side of the road, 
many of the large trees being from four- 
teen to sixteen feet in girth. Greater pro. 
gress was made when the civil authorities 
induced about 100 Malay woodmen to 
assist, and who did the business well and 
expeditiously. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated ** Head* quarters, Aln-Caja, 7tli 
April 1832.— We moved up from Rum- 
bkh to Soofipaputye (the next post) on the 
flSd ult., having cleared that place of four of 
Aie enemy’s stockades the day before with, 
any loss on our side. The brigadier 
a day or two after. We (t. e. the 
while stationed, had several me- 
Ulllpfld^g Kalama, which was defiNided 


by five stockades, and where three sepoys 
were mortally wounded. I regret to say 
that, at the taking of another stockade, 
which was built in the heart of the jungle, 
Lieut. Harding, of the 29th regiment, 
who was entering at its rear, received a gun- 
shot wound in the neck, which fractured 
his spine, and he died twenty-four hours 
after. This was peculiarly unlucky, for the 
Malays at the time were evacuating the 
storkadc as fast as possible, and it was one 
the last of them who singled out Harding, 
considerably in advance of bis company. 
The path was so narrow that two could not 
walk abreast. The Malays carry off their 
wounded with the greatest expedition; in- 
deed Uic situation of the stockades, which 
open in the rear into a dense forest, favour 
them in this respect. Mulikee and Ta- 
boo (the capital) are our next points. At 
present we are commencing another stock- 
ade as a depot, and I dare say we shall not 
be at Tal)oo before July. Tlie same thick 
forest we have every step to contend 
against.** 

By recent accounts from Malacca, we 
learn that the troops have advanced to Alor 
Gaja, within a few miles of the Pang- 
]iuloo*8 residence ; but that a party of sol- 
diers who were protecting the coolies em- 
ployed in clearing away the jungle in that 
quarter, were attacked by the enemy, 
when Ensign Wright, who was in com- 
mand, received a wound in the shoulder, 
and another in the leg; one sepoy was 
killed and two others wounded. The 
Malays arc said to have sustained some 
severe losses. — Sinf'* Chron. April 12. 

The latest accounts we have heard from 
Malacca are of the 2Gth ult., and arc ra- 
ther unfavourable for the expedition. 
Two days after Lieut. Wright was wound- 
ed, another officer. Ensign Thompson, 
received a severe wound on the head, 
which wc arc happy to hear is not mortal. 
It appears that the Malays during the 
night raised two or three stockades on the 
line of a new road leading to Taboo, which 
bad not yet been cleared of jungle. The 
soldiers wlio were protecting the coolies 
employed on this work, by some means or 
otlier got between two of these stockades, 
which were well situated, and became ex- 
posed to a destructive fire, by which, it 
seems, not only Ensign Thompson was 
wounded, but four sepoys and one havil- 
dar were killed, and about twenty more 
sepoys were wounded, according to the 
information we have received. Had not 
timely assistance arrived, it is said that 
Ensign Thompson would have been killed, 
and in all probability, the whole detach- 
ment cut oflT. The Malays chopped off 
tbe heads of those that were kill^, and 
stuck them on poles in their stockade. 

The troops, it is said, are now en- 
camped at Alor Gajo, exposed to occa- 
sional shots from the enemy, who avte 
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tack the coolies and carts carrying prori. 
aiona tot he camp. Colonel Herbert is 
said to 1^ in a bad state of health ; and 
reinforcements of one, some say two, re- 
giments, with two companies of European 
soldiers, are eapected at Malacca from 
Madras.— /6id. May 3. 

The eapedition has proceeded, during a 
period of about four months, not more 
than twenty miles from the town of Ma- 
lacca, and that, too, in a country claimed 
. as our own. The present position of the 
troops is stated to be even difficult to re- 
tain, the enemy disputing every inch of 
ground, encompassing the camp, and cut- 
ting off supplies as far as they are able. 

The reinforcement of three companies, 
lately arrived from Penang, and tlie sup- 
ply of bullocks and other necessaries lately 
despatched from Madras by the Lady 
Munro, may infuse fresh courage amongst 
the troops, and cause them to advance more 
boldly; but as symptoms of panic have 
appeared amongst the sepoys, it is as like- 
ly to communicate itself to the reinforce- 
ment as not ; while the Malays will be 
rendered more desperate and reckless (a 
disposition most congenial with their cha- 
racter) by seeing a determined persever- 
ance on tlie part of government, to carry 
on a war of extermination against them. 

It is a matter of surprise to us to con- 
sider from whence the Nanningites derive 
tlie considerable auxiliary force which, it 
is said, they have called to their aid. We 
have recently learned from an intelligent 
gentleman, who has lately returned from 
a voyage to one or two ports on the east 
coast of the Peninsula, that the chiefs of 
Tringanu and Calantan, so far from aid- 
ing and abetting the people of Nanning, 
seemed Ito be ignorant of and indifferent 
to the progress of the war, and indeed, 
they were so occupied in preparing tliem. 
selves against an expected invasion of the 
Siamese that they seemed to care little for 
their neighbours. We are inclined to 
think the Nanning chief derives assistance 
more from the western states of the Penin- 
sula than tlie eastern.— /6td. May 17.^ 

Java papers to the 3d of July show, 
that the insurrection of the Chinese is 
completely quelled. The governor-gene- 
ral, however, had, by a decree of the 
19th of May, withdrawn the license grant- 
ed on the 26th of July 1831, to bring to 
Java a certain number of labourers froih 
China, to be employed in agriculture and 
manufactures, ^cause experience has 
proved that the plan has not answered the 
end proposed, and has only led to the im- 
portation into the island of the reftise of 
the Chinese, who were danmous to the 
public tranquillity, as the Tate events at 
•Kiowang have shown.” 

Jbur . N. S. VoL.9tNo.35 • 


It la much to be cegivtlefl that theactive 
naturalist, M. Macklot, has lost his life 
in these events, and that Ins M3S. and 
the fruits of bis travels and researches in 
Java and the least known parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, were a prey to the 
flames. 

A resolution of the governor-general of 
the 26th of May, orders the establishment 
of a school for the Javanese language at 
Socra Karta, in which ten young Euro- 
peans are to be qualified to converse and 
to write in the Javanese language. 

From an account of the events on the 
west coast of Sumatra to the 1st of May, 
it appears that tlie hostile attempts of the 
Fadries had been completely defeated^ — 
Dutch Paj>era% Oct» 17. 


Siiam. 

We have Iieard it reported here amongst 
natives, that his Majesty of Siam is about 
to collect a large army, in order to subdue 
the Malayan States on the east coast of 
the Peninsula, which have lately revolted 
from his authority. It is expected the 
Malays will be unable to withstand their 
overwhelming numbers, and tliat those 
states, including Singura, Patani, Calan- 
tan, and probably Tringanu and Pahang, 
must fall again under the Siamese sway. 
The Malays, however, are said to be de- 
termined to resist to the death ; the op- 
pression and exactions, formerly practismi 
on Uiem by the Siamese, appearing more 
intolerable than death itself. We hear, 
tlie Siamese were accustomed to levy a tax 
ef|ual to six dollars per head per annum, 
on every individual, whether man, wo- 
man, or child. Witli one or two resolute 
and skilful leaders like llajah Koodin, of 
Quedab, the Malays might resist success- 
fully, and drive back the Siamese into 
tlieirown country. — Sing, Ckron. May S, 


Australasia. 

The Sydney Herald, the Australinn and 
the Sydney Monitor (tlie latter, the latest, 
to the 23d May) liavc been received dur- 
ing the month, but they contain no local 
intelligence of the slightest interest. 

llie state of things at Swan River was 
reported to be improving. 

Iftriii xralatuv* 

A report having been current, we be- 
lieve without any foundation, that the 
French government contemplated takiqg 
possession of New Zealand, tliiitech of 
the chiefs addressed the following letter to 
the King of England, soliciting his Inter- 
ference, Co prevent such an occurrence 

(S) 




** To King William, the gracious Chief 
of England. 

"King William; We, the Chiefs of 
2feal«nd, assembled at this place, 
ffslled Kcrikeri, write to thee : tor we hear 
mat thuu art the great chief of the other 
sule the water; since the many ships 
which come to our land belong to thee. 

** We are a people without property. 
We have nothing but timber, flax, pork, 
and potatoes. We sell these ^ings, how- 
ever, to your people ; and then we see the 
property^ of Europeans. It is only thy 
land which is liberal toward us. From 
, thee also come the missionaries, who teach 
us to believe on Jehovah God, and on 
Jesus Christ his Sou. 

“We have heard that the tribe of Ma- 
rian (the French) is at hand, coining to 
lake away our land ; therefore, we pray 
thee to become our friend, and the guar- 
dian of these islands ; lest the tearing of 
other tribes should come near to us, and 
lest strangers sliould come and take away 
our land. 

“ And if any of thy people should be 
troublesome, or vicious towards us, for 
some persons are living here who have run 
away from ships, we pray thee to be angry 
with them, that they may be obedient; 
lest the anger of the people of this land 
fall upon them. 

“ This letter is from iis, from the Chiefs 
of the natives of New Zealand.** 

(Signed)-— Wdrerol I j, lte%va, PatAone, 
None, Kekeao, Tetorc, Tennurenga, Ripi, 
.Kara, Atuahacre, Moitara, MatAiigi, 

^ Tauiiui. 


mina. 

THE IKSUaKXCTlOH. 

The disturbance occasioned on the bor- 
.ders be ween. Canton and Hoo kwang pro- 
vinces, according to the latest accounts, is 
assuming rather a serious aspect. We 
have seen an official account of 300 of 
tlie Foo-yuen*8 troops and 1,000 of the go- 
vernor’s having set off from Canton for 
•the scene of insurrection, under the direc- 
tions of King.lin, lately acting in the salt 
department. 

The repoit is that these mountaineers 
have ei'ected the standard of rebellion and 
appointed a generalissimo ; have seized on 
a H^en district and put to death the civil 
officer at the head of it, with several mili- 
tary officers, some hundreds of the soldiers 
and more .than a thousand of the people. 
The story is that the leader Cbaou, the 
golden dragon, .baa formed alliances with 
the mounM0i*ni of Kwang-se piovince, 
and has teps of^ffiousands at his command. 

* The whok dty of Canton is said to be 
alm;m^,. a^ tb^ government officers are 
their means of defence, os 
w some of these insur- 


gents are, is not more than four days* 
Journey from Canton.*— Chii/.JRsg.ilfar. 17. 

A very serious revolt has taken place 
among the inhabitants of the mountainous 
country lying in the provinces of Kwan- 
tung, Kwang-se, and Hoo- kwang. The 
particulars of the military operations we 
have not learned ; but the stir which it has 
created at Canton, where maps and dia- 
grams of the seat of war are in circulation, 
proves that it is an affair of more tluin ordi- 
nary consequence. Numbers of troops 
and some officers of rank have left Canton 
within the week, and great preparations 
are making in the military departments. 
From our Chinese informants we learn, 
that the portion of territory in whidi these 
insurgents have established themselves is a 
species of amphitheatre, surrounded by 
mountains, and only accessible through 
narrow passes among the hills. These en- 
trances are guarded by the rebels, and 
owing to their local advantages they have 
worsted the troops sent to oppose them. 
As usual, the powers and resources of these 
people are much magnified by report, and 
among the better class of people here sto- 
ries are credited, which sbew^tlie state of 
superstition in which they are plunged. 
Thus, for example, these rude inoun- 
taineers, who have repulsed the imperial 
troops, arc reported to have a league with 
evil spirits, through the agency of which 
only they tiave been enabled to resist them 
successfully. 

The government stands in great awe of 
these rebellions, though it affects in 
public documents to treat them as matters 
of little apprehension; but in truth, the 
inhabitants of a rough and barren country, 
hardy mountaineers, whose native ferocity 
and wildness is increased by the tyranny eff 
the mandarins, and who fight desperately, 
and without hope of pardon if taken, are 
most formidable to tlie imperial troops. In 
the present affair, the government forces 
have already sustained a heavy loss, and 
numbers of the country people who op- 
posed the rebels have also been sacrificed. 
— Chinese Cour, April 5. 

American papers say that, the Chinese 
Courier of the 14th of April states, that 
the rebellion was assuming much impor- 
tance. Tlic rebel chi^, named Le**te- 
ming, styles himself emperor, and it was 
supposed that he would direct his opera- 
tions against Peking, and the reigqing 
emperor, Taou-Kwang, who had become 
very unpopular by his mal-adrainistration. 
Le-te-ming was represented os a very 
young man, and his object was to depose 
.the emperor. Several large bodies of 
troops, which had been sent against the 
rebels, had been worsted, and ui one in- 
sUnce a body of 3,000 men were all 
killed or taken but 7. The rebels are 
said to be very ferocious, and they excited 
great terror and consternation, which wea 
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augmented by tlie superstitions of the peo- 
ple. It was considered, however, that tlic 
rebellion would soon be quelled, as such 
movements are usually put down in China 
by means of the treachery of some of the 
rebels themselves. 

Canton papers to the Hist of April, 
state : We understand that the success 
of the rebels continues, and that, a few 
days since, a lx)dy of troops, escorting 
treasure to tlic amotint of 20,000 taels, 
was surrounded and cut up, and the com- 
mander, a^mandarin, bearing a blue but- 
ton, fell into the hands of the insurgents, 
who immediately put him to death. In. 
numerable reports arc in circulation, but 
none in which much confidence can be 
placed." 


otherwise to dispose of them, had further 
infected the atmosphere. Of one hundml 
men, who were induced by the high wages 
offered hy the Shaik, to attempt removing 
them, four only survived, and it was found 
impossible to continue the work. In the 
town, famine was adding to the horrors of 
the 'scene. Children, who had lost their 
parents, were tobeseen wandering about in 
a state of starvation, and tiie price of ar- 
ticles of subsistence had risen in some in- 
stances a hundred fold. Those who had 
fled into the interior had spread the con- 
tagion in every direction, and the ' mor. 
tality in tlie districts round the town ia 
stated to have been as great as in the 
town itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

In the event of the disagreements with 
the Chinese coming to a crisis, the Chinese 
Courier recommends tlie occupation of the 
island of Formosa, which is alleged to 
possess many advantages. 

A party of gentlemen, who landed on 
the west shore of the Macao passage for 
Che purpose of visiting a black tea planta- 
tion in the vicinity, were attacked by the 
villagers and driven back with stones. 
One gentleman who was overpowered by 
them was severely wounded. A party of 
unoffending individuals cannot land, with- 
in a milcoftlielr liouses, without being 
beaten and robbed by the country people ; 
and no redress is to be obtained for out- 
rages such as this. 

An attempt has been made to establish 
a daily meeting of comtnercial residents at 
Canton for the purpose of organizing a 
kind of exchange. 


Vmta. 

THE PLAGUE AT BUSIIIRE. 

Bombay papers contain accounts from 
Bushire of the 20cli of May, describing a 
fearful mortality in that place from the 
plague. It originally broke out there 
early in February, when most of the Ru- 
popean residents removed to an island^ in 
the Persian Gulf; and all communica- 
tion with the infected district was carefully 
guarded against. Towards the end of 
April, two of them were despatched to 
Busliiro, to ascertain the state of the place, 
as no information had been received from 
the. natives who were le^k in charge of it. 
On arriving,- they were all found to have 
fallen victims to the disease. The mor- 
tality in the town itself had been fright- 
ful ; an immense number of small fami- 
lies had been entirely destroyed, whito in 
those of from twenty to tliirly indivi- 
duals, rarely more than two or three bad 
escaped. l*he bodies, being piled up in 
heaps, for the survivors were unable 


fuauritius. 

The following epitome of the opinions 
of the French lawyers in this island, on 
the legality of the Order in Council of 2d 
Novetnl)er 1831, will illustrate the state of 
feeling there. 

The joint opinion of seventeen avocats, 
signed by them on the 9th April last, was 
that the Order exceeded the powers of the 
Crown, being a manifest violation of the 
imprescriptible riglits of the colonists. 
Their opinion was founded upon the fol- 
lowing positions, which were examined 
and discussed at length. 

1st, That the Mauritius has a constitu- 
tion. 2d- That the island has not lost, hy 
the act of conquest, the rights possessed 
under that constitution. 9d. That the 
conditions of tlie capitulation, and the so- 
lemn promises made in the name of the 
King of Great Britiun, have not ceased to 
be obligatory on him. 4tli. That tlie 
Mauritius, having a constitution and a 
right to govern itself, is not a C!rown co- 
lony, and that there are not, in the British 
colonies, laws strictly obligatory, except 
those passed by the local legislature ; that 
Orders in Council are not executory there, 
except by force, and the feebleness of the 
means of resistance. 5ih. That the lawa 
of England and those of the Maurhius 
deny to the sovereign the right to destroy 
or diminish, directly or indirectly, the pri- 
vate property of his subjects in the colo- 
nies, 6th, That the subject cannot be 
bopnd by an act which exceeds the powers 
of the Crown. 

Advices from Mauritius to the 15th of 
July, state that the arrival of Mr. Jeremie, 
as the bearer of the Order in Council of 
■November last; for the regulation of slave- 
labour, bad thrown the colony into a state 
of excitement altogether without a parallel 
since the period of its acquisition by this 
country. A desperate determination seems 
to have becii adopted, on the part of the 
inhabitants, not to allow that Order in 
Couhril to be carried into execution. 
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held, and die governor was treason. All this praise of ‘ spbntahmud 
oasiegra with addimB« to induce him to co-operation * with the government was 
suspend its proniulgation. As a further lavished on men who were at the very mo- 
indi(»tion of the^ling of the inhabitants^ in open rebellion against the same 

me shops were shut, ^ the works suspended government, and refusing to acknowledge 
in the surar plantations, and business of the royal commission.** 

every kind put a stop to. Unable to bear 

up against this extraordinary state of assss 

things, the governor at length gave way, 
and it was publicly announced that Mr. 

Jeremie liad taken his departure for Eng- The eighth bulletin of the Egyptian 
land ; in consequence of which, the shops army dated August 3d, states diat the 
all re-opened, and establishments of every army re-commenced its pursuit of the 
description resumed tlieir occupations on enemy on the 29th July, and on reaching 
the 14th^of Jujy. Even those legal func- the defile of Bay Ian Bogasi, learned that 
tions with which Mr. Jeremie bad been Hussein Pasha was encamped beyond it; 
invested on leaving England were invalid the heights of the defile were fortified, 
dated. The court of justice was summon- The defile appears to have been turned^ 
ed to meet on the 14th, for the purpose of and an action took place, in which Hus- 
registering the commission of Mr. Jerc- sein was defeated, and abandoning his 
mie, as procurcur and attorney-general, artillery (39 pieces), baggage, and am- 
Mt It was declared illegal by the judges munition, fled towards Adana. The 
for one individual to hold both those situa- Egyptian army, which lost only twenty 
lions.-— London Faper, ^ men, passed the night on the field of bat- 

Late accounts state the island was still tie, which was near Baylan, between An- 
in a ferment. The governor had issued a tioch and Seanderoon. Next day (the 
proclamation to the negroes, cautioning 30th) thn cavalry advanced in pursuit of 
them against believing that the King had the fugitives, and took 1,900. Several of- 
l^nted them their liberty, and enjoining fleers of rank deserted to the Egyptians, 
them to pay obedience to the laws and On the Jth, the town of Antioch sent its 
I^rform their duty to their masters. On submission to Ibrahim Pasha. Scarcely 
the other hand, the ** council,** as the 5,000 regular troops now remain with 
colonists committee call themselves, had Hussein Pasha, who has lost in the cam- 
issued the following order: “ acknow- paign 1^000 killed and prisoners, and 80 
ledge the tribunals no longer; keep the pieces of cannon. 

shops shut; stop all business; do not A letter from Alexandria states that 
recognise the protector or his assistanto; Capt. Maundrell, of H.M.S. had 

pay no imposts; let the assessors go no an interview with Ibrahim Pasha at Scan- 
longer to Uie courts; stop the sale of all deroon, after the battle of Baylan, and 
arrack, so long as Jeremie and Thomas speaks highly of the orderly behaviour of 
remain in the colony. Egyptian troops. 


The Times, Oct. 1, observes: “ Taking 
info account the conduct of the colonists, 
tliere never was any thing more unaccount- 
able -than the conduct of the governor. To 
the^ numerous addresses made to him 
against the orders and appointment of the 
government at home, he declared, * that 
according to the knowledge which he had 
of the inhabitants of the colony, he was 
persuaded that, left to themselves, the 
colonists would spontaneously take mea- 
sures of tlie most decisive kind for the im- 
mediate amelioration and ultimate extinc- 
tion of slavery, and that these measures 
would be carried to their ultimate limits 
without destroying entirely the bond be- 
tween master and slave— a bond which it 
would be the height of imprudence or 
madness to destroy without previous pre- 
paration.* All this was said in the face 
of deputations sent to resist the only 
means hitherto-'devised for the amelioration 
of the slave codef- and in answer to de- 
nmds for sending away Mr. Jeremie,.^ 
demand which his Exc^lency himself 
scmdiiiciA to consider as little short of hljg^ 


Tlic Ottoman Mordteur, of August 25, 
publishes a long report of the Seraskier to 
the Sultan, on the causes of the disasters 
of the Turkish army in Syria. He as- 
cribes them to many successive errors of 
Hussein Pasha. • He does justice to the 
skill of Hussein Pasha in the command 
of irregular troops, but adds, that be is 
ignorant of tactics, and of manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of that part 
of Arabia. 

The command is taken from Hussein 
Pasha and given to the Grand Vizier. 


00Sllt. 

Accounts from Alexandria, of the 24th 
August, state that a naval action took 
place in the middle of August, between 
Cyprus and Rhodes, when the victory 
was on the side of the Egyptians. A 
Turkisli ship of the line was disabled, and 
a frigate, twa corvettes^ and three brigs 
were taken by the Egyptians. These s$ 3 ^ 
vessels had arrived at Alexandria. 
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REGISTER. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

HONORARY DISTINCTION TO THB CORPS Of 
SAPPERS AND MINERS. 

Fort WiUiam^ April 9, 18.32. —The 
lionorary*distinctlon conferred by Govern, 
ment on the regiments employed in the 
siege and capture of Bhurtpore, as publish- 
ed in G.Os. of the 80th May 1826, Is ex- 
tended to the sappers and miners, which 
corps will accordingly bear the word 
** Bhurtpore '* on their appointments. 

MEDICAL ALLOWANCES. 

Fort Ajnril 16, 1832. —The 

Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to rescind the 6th article 2d sec- 
tion of the Medical licgulations, autho- 
rizing medical officers in charge of detach- 
ments of European troops exceeding seven 
and not amounting to twenty-four men, to 
draw three sonat rupees per man, sick and 
well, for the provision of medicines and 
oilier hospital necessaries; and to direct 
that all detachments of Europeans vic- 
tualled by the commissariat shall be pro. 
vided by that department with hospital 
clothing, attendants, bazaar medicines, and 
all other necessaries, in conformity witli 
the spirit of General Orders dated 29tii 
November 1828. 

Superintending surgeons will regulate 
the establishments to be provided, with re- 
ference to the strength of the party pro- 
ceeding either by land or water. 

RANK OF MEMBERS OF THB INDIAN MEDICAL 
AND OF SUPERINTENDINO SUR- 

OXONS. 

Fwt William^ May 1^4, 1832.— The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council Is 
pleased to direct that the following para- 
graphs (1 and 2) of a letter. No. 100, 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, In 
the military department, under date the 
20th Dec. 1831, received 9th May 1832, 
be published in general orders. 

Para. 1 . ** Having taken into our con- 
sideration the supersession of our junior 
members of our several medical boards and 
of superintending surgeons by the inspec- 
tors and deputy inspectors of his Majesty’s 
lioril^itals in India, as represented in the- 
memorials received with your letter of the 
I5th Jan. 1830, we have resolved that all 
the members of our several medical 
boards shall rank as colonels, and all 
superintending suigeons as lieut. colonels^ 
in our army, Aom the date of your re- 
pinpt of this deq^teb. 


2. You will bo pleased to communi-^ 
cate this resolution to tlie governments of 
Madras and Bombay.” 

COURTSMARTIAL. 

CAPT. VETSXE.—- CORNET LUSHINOTOK. 

HeatUQuarterXi Campj Deyraht April 6, 
1832..— At a European General Court- 
Martial assembled at Mhow, on the 2d 
March 1832, of which Colonel R. Hamp- 
ton, 35th regt. N.L, is president, Capt. 
William Veysic, of the 7th regt. L.C., 
was arraigned on the following charge 
Charge, — “ Capt. William Veysie, ofthe 
7th regt. Light Cavalry, charged with dis- 
obedience of orders and contempt of au-^ 
thority, in the following instances 

" First. In having permitted Cornet 
Lushington, of the same corps, to ride a 
troop horse on the march of the regiment, 
on the 3d and 5th of Dec. 1831, he, Capt. 
Veysie, having been, on the 10th of No- 
vember, expressly prohibited doing so by 
the commanding officer of the regiment. 

Secondly. Having, on the 15lh of 
December, when required by the com- 
manding officer to state if the horse ridden 
by Cornet Lushington belonged to liis, 
Capt. Veysie’s, troop, and by whose au- 
thority Cornet Lushington had ridden 
him, disrespectfully evaded the question, 
and in violation of fact, declam, ^ I 
cannot take upon myself to state what 
horse Cornet Lushington may have ridden 
this morning.*” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
ffic following decision 

Finding,-^** The court, having maturely 
weighed and deliberated upon the evidenco 
for the prosecution, together witli what the 
prisoner has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion, that he is guilty of the whole 
of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentence.---^** The court having found the 
prisoner, Capt. William Veysie, of the 
7th L.C., guilty of the . charge preferred 
against him, does sentence him to be si|s- 
pended from rank and pay for the space of 
five calendar months.” 

Approved and confiriujed, 

(Signed) E. Barn.es, : 

Commander-in-chief. 
The suspension from rank and pay of 
Capt. VeyMe is to commence from the date 
on which this order may be published at 
Mhow. 

Before the same General Couit-Martial, 
re^usembled on thq 5th March 1832, 
Cornet Matthew Lushinffton, of the 7Ui 
regt. L.C, was arraigneoTon the following 
ctoge:-« 
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Charge.—^** Cornet Matthew Lushing- 
ton, of the 7th regt.L«C., charged with 
the following instincea of conduct highly 
insubordinate and disrespectful. 

** First. Having, on the march of the 
regiment, on the 3d and 5th Dec. 1831, 
ridden a troop horse belonging to the 7th 
regt. L.C., after having been expressly 
prohibited doing so by his commanding 
officer, in a letter dated the 10th of No- 
vember preceding. 

** Secondly. Refusing, on the 5th. of 
December, to state what horse he had been 
riding, and replying to the demand of his 
commanding officer in a disrespectful 
style.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Ftnding.— ** llic court, having mature- 
ly weight and considered the whole of 
tlie evidence on the part of the prosecution, 
together with what the prisoner has urged 
in bis defence, is of opinion, tliat, on the 
first instance of the charge, the prisoner is 
guilty, witli exception to the word * high- 
ty,* of which it acquits him. 

** On tlie second instance, that he is 
guilty. 

Sentence . The court, having found 
the prisoner guilty to the extent above spe- 
cifled, does sentence him, Cornet Lueh- 
ington, 7th regt. L.C., to be suspended 
from rank and pay for the term of two 
calendar months.’* 

Approved, 

(Signed) £. Barnks, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Recommendation. — The court having 
performed their duty in sentencing the 
prisoner. Cornet Lusbington, to two 
months* suspension from rank and pay, do, 
however, in consideration of Cornet L.’s 
inexperience, and the very peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, together with the con. 
trition he has expressed, beg leave most 
respectfully to recommend him to the fa- 
vourable consideration of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by his Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief would bo un- 
willing to deny Cornet Lusbington the 
benefit of the recommendation of so large 
a portion of the officers composing the 
court-martial ; and is, therefore, pleased 
to remit the sentence awarded by the 
court. 

• Cornet Lusbington is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


General Department, 

April 7* Capt. J. W. J. Ouseley, secretary and 
Ubiwlan lo C&ege of Fort William. 

^ JIfflwS. Capt^ A.Troyer, secretary to Hindoo 

College. . . 


end Revenue Departments^ 

' Apetiefi, Mr. W. FSne, a member of Sudder 
B^rd or Revenue in western provinces. 


^CaletUla. [Nov# * 

Mr. R. M. Bird, commissioner of revenue and 
circuit of ad or Funuckabad division. 

Mr. S. M. Ooulderson, ditto ditto of 0th or Cro- 
ruckpore. division. 

Mr. F. Currie* civil and session Judge of Goruck« 
pore. 

Mr. James Armstrong, magistrate Of district of 
Goruckpore. 

Mr. C. Todd* an assistant under commlMloner 
of revenue and circuit of 4th or Moradabod divi- 
sion. 

Mr. C. B. Qulntin, an assistant under ditto ditto 
of 6th or Allahabad division. 

24. Mr. H. Atherton* an assistant under ditto 
ditto of 3d or Furruckabad division. 

Mr. P. Williams, an assistant under ditto ditto 
of 5th or Bareilly division. « 

Mr. H. C. Tucker* an assistant under ditto ditto 
of Oth or Goruckpore division. 

Mr. A. P. Dick* an assistant under ditto ditto 
of 9th ditto ditto. 

May 1. Mr. O. F. Edmonstone, an assistant 
under ditto ditto of 9th ditto ditto. 

29. Mr. J. P. Grant* head assistant to secretary 
to Sudder Board of Revenue at presidency. 

Mr. T. T. Metcalfe* civil and session Judge of 
city and territory of Delhi. 

Mr. R. Neave* magistrate and collector of land 
revenue* eustoma, and town duties in central divi- 
sion of DMhl territory. 

Mr. H. Fraser, principal magistrate and celled 
tor In Iluyrianah division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. Simon Fraser, magistrate and collector of 
northern division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. G. W. Bacon, m^Istratc and collector in 
southern division of Delhi territory. 

June 5, Mr. Alex. Fraser, head-assistant under 
principal collector and magistrate of Ilurrlanab 
division df Delhi territory. 

Mr. S. G* Smith, head-assistant to Joint magis- 
trate and •aollector at Shalijehanpore. 

PeKUeal Department, 

April VL Mr. WliUam Byam Martin, resident at 
Indore. 

Mr. Wnriam FTaser, commissioner In Delhi ter- 
ritory, aad agent to Governor General at Delhk 

Mr. Martin Blake, first assistant to ditto- 

Mr. Andrew Ross Bell, second ditto ditto. 

Lieut.Col. Abraham Lockett, agent to Governor 
General for states of Rajpootana, and commissioiutr 
for AJmere. 

Major A. Speirs, superintendent of AJmere and 
first assistant to agent to Governor General in RaJ»> 
pootana. 

Comet J. D. Macnaghten* 5th regt. Bengal N.I., 
third assisant to agent to Governor General In Raj^ 
pootana. ^ 

Mr. G. T. Lushlngton, political agent atwhurt- 
pore. 

May 21. Mr. N. B. Edmondstone, second as- 
sistant to agent to Oovemoc General for states eif 
Rajpootana. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS^ 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort WilHam, AprU2, 1832^114 ZV.2. Ens. Jbhn 
Iveson to be lleut., from t4th March 1832, v. J. 
Hale dec. 

jad N,I. Supemiim. Lieut. H. H. Lloyd brought 
on efibetive strength of regt., from 9th Sept. 
1829, V. A. D. Gordon resigned. 

Ist-Lieut. Giles Emiy, regt. of artillery, to be 
capt. by brevet, from 24th March 1832. 

Messrs. Geffbiy Elliot and F. B. Bosanquet^ ad- 
mitted on establishment as cadets of Infantry. 

Assist. Surg. Julius Jeffireys, at his own request, 
transferred to Invalid estabusbment. 

Head^Quartera, Mardi 12, 1832.--The following 
division and other orders confirmed Aulst.Surg. 
J; McRae, 3d brift horse artlL, to afibrd medical 
aid to left wing of 89th N.I., on march of right 
wing of that corps from Meerutt date 1st March 
1838.^Assist. Surg* S. Whibolt, Ming duty with 
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■ H.M. fiGth Foot* to take charge of detachment of 
oonvaleicenti ordered to march fhsm Meerut to 
Landour, under command of Cant. J. S. Pitts. 
Europ.regt t date 2d March.— Assist. Surg.W. L. 
McGre^r, 1st tr. 2d brig, horse artillery* to take 
medical charge of detachment of native troops or- 
dered on duty to Hurdwar; date Sirhlnd 28th Feb. 
— Surg. J. Henderson to take meillcal charge of 
&th N.I. during absence of Assist. Surg. J. Morice* 
on detached duty ; date Agra 5th March.— Ens. 
W. Loveday to officiate as Interp. and qu- mast, to 
37th N.I.* during absence of Lieut. Westmacott, 
on leave ; date Ist March.— Lieut. C. Cooiicr* 23d 
N.L* to act as adj. to detachment of native troops 
ordered on duty to Hurdwar ; date 4th March. 

March 13.— The following division and other 
orders confirmed Acting Ens. S. R. Tickell to 
do duty with 31st N.L instead of 72d, at his own 
request; date 24th Feb — Lieut, and Adj. H.Tum- 
bull, 24th N.I.* to officiate as station staff at Be- 
nares* during absence of Capt. R. Bayidon* assist, 
adj. gen. of division ; date 28th Feb.— Assist. Surge. 
G. C. Rankin and A. Henderson to proceed to 
Berhompore* and place themselves under orders of 
superintending surgeon at that station ; date 2(ith 
Feb. — Lieut. R. II. Miles to act as adj. to left 
wing Ist N.I., during Its separation from head- 
quarters of regt. ; date .3d March. 

Lieut. P. O’HanloQ* 1st L.C., to do duty with 9th 
L.C.* atNeemuch. 

Lieut. J. F. Bradford* 1st L.C.* removed from 
app. of biterp. and qu. mast, of that regt. 

March 14.— Assist. Surg. S. Winbolt* after de- 
livering over detachment of convalescents to depdt 
at Landour, to join liospital of H.M. 31st Foot at 
Kumaul* with which he is appointed to do duty. 

March 15 to 17. — The following division and 
other orders confirmed : — Assist. Surg. T. Stott to 
affbrd medical aid to 20th regt. N.I. at Lucknow* 
during indisposition of Assist. Surg. J. Burgoync; 
date Cawnpore 24th Jan. 1832.— Ens. P. Nicholson* 
28th N.I., to do duty with Ilamghur local batta- 
lion : date 28Ch Jan.— Lieut. J. Abbot to act as 
adj. to Ist flat, artil. ; date 2(ith Feb.— Lieut. J. 
Saunders, iiiterp. andqu. mast. 50th N.I.* to act 
as detachment staff to troops assembled for service 
at Chotah Nagpore, as a temporary arrangement: 
date4th Mar^. 

Surg. B. W. Macleod removed from 8th N.I. 
March IQ . — The following division order con- 
firmed Assist. Surg. H. H. Goodeve to do duty 
with 50th N.L ; date 29th Feb. 

Mr. R* H. Sale* cadet of infantry* at his own 
request* to do duty with H.M. 13th L.L at Agra. 


Fort William, AprU9.—€&pt. James Nicolson* 
4th N.I.* at his own reiiucst, transferred to invalid 
establishment. 


•-•Calcutia, 

during absence, on leave* of Lieut, and Adj. Ltid. 
low : date 15th March. 

M^or O. E. Gowan app. to Ncemuch division 
of artillery. 

^sist. Surg. R. Foley* to take medical charge 
^^^iy^bment of sappers and miners employed on 

Comet E. K. Money to act as interp. and ou. 
mast, to 2d L.C. ; date of order 19th March 18%. 

Fwt William, April ia.-4fh N.L Lieut. A. R. 
m^onald to be capt. of a comp.* from 9th April 
1832, V. J. Nicolson transf. to invalid, estalk— 
Supernum. Lieut. N. Vicary brought on effective 
strength of r^t. 

Q3d N.I. Ens. Philip Mainwaring to be lleut.. 
from 8tli April 1832, v. R. M. Campbell dec. 

The undermentionetl cadets of infantry* who 
nave been more than two years in India* to be act- 
ing ensigns* to enable them to draw the allowances 
authori^ by Hon. the Court of Directors Mr. 
A. N. M. MacGregor* Mr. R. G. George* Mr.C. 
riAlTisolla 

40rA N.L Supernum. Lieut. Godfrey Greene 
strength of regt., ftom 16th 
April 1832, V. L. Maepherson dec. 

Assi^. Surg. George Craigie* m.d., transf. from 
Aumghur to medical duties of civil station of 
Midnapore. 

Assist. Surg. John Jackson to perform medical 
dutim of civil station of Howrah* dur in g absrace 
of Dr. Stewart on sick leave. 

i4p;ri/17.-.Major G. H. Hutchins, 30th N.L, 
permittcil to retire from service of Hon. Company, 
on pension of his rank, from 17th April. 

3. — Capt. R. W. Wilson* 
65th N.I., to do duty with 47th regt. at Mirsa- 
pore, until 1st Nov. 

59th N.L Lieut. Francis Winter to be interp* 
and qu. mast.* v. Talbot prom. 

Lieut. T. Hutton* 37th, to do duty with 74th 
N.I. at Mirzapore* until Ist Nov. 

Capt. B P. Browne* H.M. 11th Dragoons* to do 
duty at Landour dei>5t* from Ist April. 

April 4.— Lieut. F. A. Miles to act as Interp, and 
qu. mast, to 7th bat. artillery* v. Lieut. Jarvis 
on leave to sea ; date of order 13th March. 

**** duty with 

6»)th N.I. at Cawnpore* untiri5th Oct. 18%. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. T. Somerville, Slat 
regt.. to do duty with 52d N.I. at Meerut* until 
1st Oct. 

April 5.— Df L,c. Lieut. Goo. Reid to be interp. 
and qu. mast.* v. Bradford. 


Veterinary Surg. William Lindsay ro-appointed* 
from l^t March* to stud department. 


Head-Quarters, March 20. — The following divi- 
sion and regimental orders confirmed— AB8i8t.Surg. 
W. E. Watson to assume medical charge of 12th 
N.I. at Lucknow, during absence* on leave, of 
Surg. J. Eckford; date l2th March.— Lieut. J. 
Bell to act as adj. to left wing of 71st N.I.* during its 
^aratlon from head-quarters of regt. ; date Flth 

Lieut. O. Reid* acting Interp. and qu. mast, to 
2d L.C., permitted, at ois own retiuest* to rejoin 
1st L.C. 

Assist. Surg. J. Blackwood to join 50th N.L* to 
which he stands appointed* at the expiration of 
his present leave. 

JHarcA 21.— Ens. A. Ramsay* 34th N.L* to do 
duty with 30th r^. at Almorah. 

JfareA22.— The following order confirmed:— 
Lieut. F. Trimmer. 50th Nil.* to act as a4J. to de- 
tachment at Chooreah 1 date 5th March. 


2d L.C. Comet E. K. Money to be interp. and 
qu.mast. ' 

The following regimental orders confirmed:— 
Ens. C. G. Landon to act as adj. to left wing 8th 
N.L* during its separation from head-quarters of 
regt.; date 28th March.— Lieut. W. L. L. Scott to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to Ist L.C.* v. Brad- 
ford removed ; date 25th March. 


Fort WVllam, Map7»^7th N.I, Ens. J. G. B. 
Paton to be lleut., from 28th Feb. 1832* v. Lieut, 
the Hon. J. O. Murray resigned. 


Map B.— Major W. S. Beatson* deputy adj. gen., 
to be adjutant general of army, with offlcial rank 
of lleut. colonel, v. Fagan proceeded to Europe on 
furlough; date 28th Jan. 1832. 


Capt. W. Passmore, 1st assist, adj. gen.* to be 
deputy adjutant general of army* with official rank 
of major* v. Beatson; date ditto. 


f^J»*g»e* assbt. adj. gen. of Meerut 
division* to be 1st assistant Mutant general of 
army* v. Passmore. 


The following removals and postings made in 
Regt. of Artillery:— Major J. Scott (new prom.) 
to M bat. ; Capt. G. Twemlow* from2d comp. 3d 
bat. tofith oomp. 6th bat. ; Capt. T. Nicholl (new 
prom.) to 9d comp. 3d bat. ; Lieut. H. Tlmingi* 
from 9d tr. 2d b^. to 4th tr. 3d brig, horse 
lery. 

Marih 24 to 29.— The following order confirmed: 
—Lieut. W. B. Hohnei to act as adj. to 12ih N.I.'* 


Capt. G. D. Stoddart* deputy assist, adj. gen. of 
presidency division* to be •2d assistant aiQutant 
genwal of army* v.Tumer* app. deputy paymaster 
M Muttra. 


Head^Quarters, April 24.— The following mrdeta 
confirmed :— Assist. Surg. O. C. Rankhikto do 
duty with 38th N.I.* at Midnapore; date let 
April.— Lieut. W. McD. Hopper* 57tb‘, to do duty. 
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until l6t Nov. 18tf • with 84tli N.l.i date 4th IfMd-QiMrfdrt. iM'd94i-^apt. J.8.H. Weiton. 
AprlL deputy Judge advocate ganeraf* pealed to Meenit 

Awiet. Suig. Jf Magrath to allbrd medical aid, diviaSon. 
duriitf hot aeaaon, to offlcen, civil apd military# Capt C. RMera, deputy Judge advocate genend# 
and their familiea, reaidiiig at Muaaoorle for bene- appointed to Saugor dividon. 

lit of their health. Regt, L.C. Lieut. N. D. Barton to be interp. 

Veterinary Surg. W. Lindaay poated to 7th L.C. and qu. maat., v. Coventry reaigned that appoint- 

at Mhow. ment. 


Fort WiBiam, Map 14.— aoth N.I. Lieut. Alflred 
Jadtaon to be capt. of a compi., and Ena. R. S. 
'Ewartto belleut.. from 24th April 1832# inauc. to 
W. H. Leacock dec.— Supemum. Ena.. John Lip- 
• trott brought on eflfectlve atrength of regt. 

32d N.I. Supemum. Lieut. J. F. Middleton 
brought on effiwtive atrength of regt. from aoth 
Ap^.ia32# V. A. L. WillSdec. 

Capt. J. E. Wataon, AHh N.I., at hia own re- 
queat# tranafbrred to Invalid eatabliahment. 

Aaaltt. Surg. J. J. Boawellapp. to medical duties 
of civil station of Azimghur, v. Cralgie tianaf. to 
Midnapore. 


Head-quarter*, 28 and 3(L— The followiM 

regimental and other orders confirmed Ena. P. 
M^waring to Officiate as interp. andqu. mast, to 
S9d N.I. during absence, on medical cert., of Act- 
ing Interp. and Qu. Maat. Campbell; date Ist 
AprlL— Cadet F. B. Boaanquet to do duty with Mth 
1^1. at Benares: date 10th April.— Cadet T. J. 
Gardiner to do duty with European regt. at Dina- 
pore until further orders; date 9th April. 

Arup2.— The following division and other orders 
c onfirm ed Lieut. J. F. Hatchell to act as adj. to 
flOth N.I.. V. Smith, on leave of absence: date 
20th April.— Lieut. F. C. Mincin to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 67th N.I., during Lieut. Thom- 
son's absence on leave; date 15th April. 

The following Benares division orders of April 
12th confirmed:— Surg. T. C. Brown, 74th N.I., 
to officiate as superintend, surg. to circle, from 8th 
March, duringMr. Sawyer's absence on leave.— As- 
sist. Sum. T. K. Dempster to take medical charge 
of 7th Nl., and detail of Golundauze at Gomck- 
pore during Surg. Woodbum’s absence on leave.— 
AnlaLSurg. A. Crighton to take medical charge 
of artillery at Benares, v. Dempster ; and Assist. 
Surg. H. A. Bruce to afibrd medical aid to 74th 
N.I., during Dr. Brown's employment as officiat- 
ing superintend, surgeon. 

Capt. J. L. Jones, 5th, to do duty with 28th 
N.I., until 10th Oct. 1832. 

Map 3»-^Nu**eere9 Bat. Lieut. J. K. McCaus- 
land. adJ. to Nusseree bat., to be 2d in command, 
▼. Nicolsontransf. to invalid establitment. — Lieut. 
C. O'Brien, 1st N.I., to act as ai^., as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, V. McCausland. 

26tk N.I. Lieut. J. L. Taylor to be adj., v. 
Lynch proceeded mi furlough. 


Fort JViUiam, Map 21.— In/mfry. Mi^or Thos. 
C. Watson to be lieut. col., from 3d May 1832, v. 
J. L. Gale dec. 

Left WingEurop, Regt. Capt. W. Burroughs to 
be major; Lieat. J. P. Ripley to be capt. of a 
comp. ; and Ens. T. A. K. McGrmor to be lieut., 
from M May 1832, in sue. to T. C. Watson prom. 
->Supernum. Ena. B. Kendall brought on eflMve 
strength of regt. 


Lieut. O. Borrodaile, 68th, and Lient. E. P. 
Bryant, 49th N.I., permitted to exchange corps. 

Ens. H. L. Bigge, at his own request, removed 
from I4th and posted to 66th N.I. 

Jf0p7.— Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. J. Saun- 
ders, 60th N.I.,ito officiate as district staff to troops 
in Chota Nagpore ; date of order 22d ApriL 
Capt. C. H. Wintour, 53d, to remain at Barrack- 
nore and do duty with 31st N.I. until 1st Oct. 
1832. 


Fort fFUliam, Map 33^Infantrp. Major John 
Holbrow to be lieut. col., v. H. E. G. Cooper dec., 
with rank from dd May 1832 ; v. J. L. Gale dec. 

tth N.I. Cadet Samuel Speak to be meJor, 
Lieut. Henry Doveton to be capt, of a comp., and 
Ens. G. R. P. Becher to be lieut., from 3d May 
1832, in sue. to J. Holbrow prom. — Supemum. 
Ens. T. F. Pattenson brought on effective strength 
ofregt. 

3ath NJ. Ens. Wm, Young to be lieut., from 
2l8t Dec. 1831, v. J. Blencowe dec. 

74r;i N.I. Supemum. Lieut. W. T. Briggs 
tnrought an effective strength of regt., v. J. Beres- 
ford retted, 22d July 1831. 

Assist. Surg. A. R. Jackson, m.d., to be surgeon, 
from 14tA Nov. 1831, V. E. Muston retired. 

Assist. -iBurg. Alex. Davidson, m.d., to be sur- 
geon, V. W. Russell retired, with rank from 27th 
Nov. 18ffi, V. C. S. Heynes dec. 

Messrs* T. C. Richardson and Jas. Murray ad- 
mitted m estab. as cadets of infantry. 

The fisllowing exchange of appointments sanc- 
tioned :-w>A8sist. Surg. G. J. Berwick, m.d., to me- 
dical duties of Jungypore resideni^, v. Dr. Do- 
naldson t and Assist. Surg. H. Donaldson, m.d., 
to medkal duties of civil sUtion of Burdwon, v. 
Dr. Berwick. 

Assist. Surg. H. H. Goodeve, m.d., to officiate 
as civil assist, surg. at Rnngpore, during absence 
of Assist Surg. J. Jackson, app. temporarily to 
station of Howrah. 


Head-quarter*, Map 10.— Ens. W. W. Davidson 
to act as adj. to 32d N.I., v. Lieut and Acting Adj. 
Mitchell ; date 2d May. 

Lieut Col. A. Lockett, removed from e9th N.I. 
to right wing of European regiment. 

^Lieut Col. T. Fiddes (new prom.) posted to 69th 

Map 11.— Assist. Surg. Walker, Ist, to do duty, 
until further orders, with 9th N.I. 

Map 12. — The following orders confirmed 
Cadet G. Eliot, of infantry, to do duty with 64th 
N.I. at Dinapore ; date 27th ApriL— Lieut. R. L. 
Burnett, 54th N.I., to act as adj. to detachment 
under command of Capt. Maltby ; date 26th ApriL 
—Lieut. F. O. Seek to act os adj. to left wing of 
13th regt. N.I. ; date 18th March. 

Surgi. Angus Hall removed from 61st to 6th N.I. ; 
J. J. Paterson from 6th to l^d N.I. ; and B. W. 


50rA N.I. Lieut. Patrick Grant to be capt. of a 
company; and Ens. Wm. Blackwood to be lieut., 
from 14th May 1832, in sue. to J. E. Watson 
transf. to invalid estab.— Supemum. Ens. Arthur 
Forbes brought on effective strength of regt. 

Regt, of ArtiUerp, Supmum. Ist-Lleut. Edw. 
Sumterland brought on sMDve strength of regt., 
V. C. R. WhinfleM resigned, 13th Sept. 1829. 

6Beh N.I. Supemum. LleuUT.C. Barrett brought 
on effective strength of regt, v. R. Boyd resigns, 
nth April 1830. 

. Lieut Alfred Acabiri, 7th N.I., tobe amejor of 
brigade, id oampiMe esUb., v. Bennett dec. 

• Mr. 0» A. Campbell, admitted on establishment 
asa cadik.^ Infentry. 

.AMpt* A. C, Duncan to have medical 

jtlttm eff OoVente Gimeral's body guard, from 
Utempill'# during absenoa of Assist Surg. Me 
Afn^, V. Rogers. 


Macleod, from 72d to 71st N.I. 

Assist Surg. G. E. Christopher app. to 2d L.c. 


Fori William, June d.—Artillerp Regt. Capt 
Charles Graham to be major, and Ist-Lieut and 
Brev. Capt. Gervalse Penington to be capt, tecta 
.]9th May 1832, in sue. to C. H. Campbell dec.— 
Supemum. Ist-Lieut E. P. Blaster brought on 
effective strength of regt. 


Assist Surg. J. 8. Toke to be surg., from 97th 
May 1892, v. J. M. Macra dec. 


Head-quarter*, Map 16.— Lieut. J. H. Hampton 
to act as a4). to left wing 50th N.L durl^ its sepa- 
pSUon from head-quarters. 

Surg. G. Waddell, m»d. (new prom.), posted to 
68th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. A. Dmmmdhd to officiate as assist 
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gwrrlion gurgeon at iUlahaM, during absence of 
TUslst. Surg. R. Wasnboum. 

Assist. Surg. A. Crighton posted to 5th L.C. 

May l7«~Lieut.W.H. Nlcholotts to actas adj. to 
a detachment of 28th N.I. proceeding on escort 
duty; date of order lUth May. 

Mnv 10* — Kemaoitn Local Bat, Lieut. C. Camp* 
belli 42d N.T., to be adj., v. Tytlcr. 

Ens. W. Camegy, syth N.I.* to act as adj. to 
Kemaoon local Imt.i as a temporary arrangement; 
date of order 1st May. 

May 21 and 23. — The following orders confirm* 
ed Lieut, and Hrev. C'apt. (i. PenningtoUi .‘Id 
brig, horse artillery, to ofiiciate as assist, ailj. gen. 
to Meerut division, v. Capt. Craigie, directed to 

E iocecd to head-quarters : date Htn May.— Comet 
r. fl. Siddons, acting interp. and qu. mast. Kith 
L.C., to officiate as station staff at Kurnaul, v. 
Lieut. .Spottiswoodc resigned that situation ; date 
13th May. 

Lieut. E. A. Cumbcrlcge, 7:)d, to do duty with 
74th N.I., from 1st May to 3()th Oct. 1U32. 


Returned to duty, from Europe . — May 21. Capt. 
A. C. Beatson, 2d N.I. — Lieut. F. Hewitt, 23d 
N.I. 


EXAMINATION OP OFFICE IIS. 

Head-Quartere, April 25, lft'l2. — Fins. O. F. 
WhitehM^c, of thei:ith regt. N.I., having passed 
the examination in the native languages by the 
public examiners of the College of F'ort Willlain, 
prescribed by 0.0. of the 17th Feb. 1H2.3, is 
exempted from future examination. 

May 5, — Ens- II. Palmer, 4nth regt. N.I., is 
exempt from further examination in the Persian 
and Hlndoostanee langu;^cs, having been declared 
by the College examiners tully qualinctl to perform 
the duties of interpreter to a nativet corps. 


FURLOirUHS. 

To Europe,-— Xpril 2. Lieut. John Macdonald, 
(list N.I., sub-assist, com. gen., for health.— 
Lieut. James Wixxls, 32d N.I., for health. — 9. 
Lieut. R. Beavan, Slst N.I., for health (instead of 
to Straits of Malacca, as granted In Oct. 1831).— 
Assist. Surg. Thos. Forrest, for health. — May 15. 
Cadet Geffery Elliot, of inf., for health. — 24. Ens. 
Win. Horc, l8th N.I., for health.— 25. Ens. John 
Bunoe, 48th N.I., for health. 

TuNeioSotUhIValee , — April 9. Ist-Lleut.F. Dash- 
wood, regt. of artil., for two years, for health. 

To fide of France , — April 16. Assist. Surg. D. 
Stewart, attached to civil station of Howrah, for 
twelve months, for health (also to Cape of Good 
Hope). 

To Cape of Good Hope , — April 0. Lieut. Geo. 
Turner, 38th N.I., for two years, for health.— 
May 24. Ens. F. B. Wardroper, 6th N.I., for 
eighteen mouths, for health, via Isle of France. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivah in the Hooghtey, 

April 7- Wade (Am.), Pratt, from New York. 
— 17. William Wilson, Miller, from Mauritius 
amt Madras. — ^21. Arab, Baird, from Glasgow and 
Cape; and Irt, Hoodless, from Liverimol.— 24. 
Dranmn, Mackenxie, from Madras. — ^26. Swttl- 
iow, Adam, from Madras.— 27> Carnatic, Cooke, 
from Seychelles and Rangoon.— 20. Arabian, 
Boult, from Bristol . — May 1. Samuel Brown, 
Harding, from Liverpool.— 5. John Adam, Butler, 
put back from sea, having eimeriencod a severe 
hurricane In lat. S., long. 87* E.— 9. Lady iCen- 
noway, Mmcrieff, from London and Madras.— 
15. Bengai Mdfdutnt, Campbell, from London 
and Madras.— W H.C.S. Macqueen, Lindsay, firoift 
London^ and ftadras; Crocen, Cowman, froin 
Llverpoolj and Sir John Rae Reid, Hahr, flora 
LiveriKMil «nd Madras. — 19. Brunswick, Palmer, 
Arom LlvgrpooL— 23. BqlBm (Fr.), Paasement, 
from Bordeaux and Madras.— June 1. H.M. S. 
Imogene, Blackwood, from Madras; Prineess 
toHa, Hart, ftom London; and Bonne Harnimm 

i Fr.), VUlevoM, item Marroilles and Olbralum^ 
u CkmeUe, Hodaoh, fkom Liverpool, Cara, ^d 
Madras.— 7- Aate, Bathie, from London 
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and Madras.— 9. H.C.S. Duntra, Hamilton, firom 
London and Mmlras ; and H.M.S. Melville, Hart, 
Arom England, Cape, C«y1on, and Madras (having 
onboard Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore). — 10. Josejth 
Winter, Pearce, from Liverpool. — 11. H. C. S. 
WilliniH h'uirlic, Blair, from I.ondon and Madras. 
—14. Jcune Laure (F'r.), Audibert, from Bour- 
bon. — 15. II.C.S. Charles Grant, Manderson, from 
London and Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

April 23. Apthorp (Am.), Marshall, for Boston. 
—24. Caledonia, Symers, for Pcnniig, Singapore, 
and Malacca ;. and Shet'hurne, Burton, for Lon- 
don. — 2.'>. Virginia, Hullftck, for Bombay ; and 
United States (Am.). Foster, for Boston. — 28. 
Uuingston, Cowley, for Liverpool. — 5/ay 5. Phut- 
nit, Mahon, for London.— Brougham, Viles, 
for Mauritius. — !l. Sivallouf, Adam, for Bourlxin. 
-^11. Cavendish Ue.ntinck, Humphreys, for Mau- 
ritius.— 12. Drongtin, Mackenzie, for Madras and 
Mauritius, and Im Lucie (Fr.), Garignon, for 
Bourbon. — 15. Navarino, Greaves, for Bombay. 
— 111. Severn, Braithwaitc, for l^ondon. — 17. 
ll.M.S. Challenger, F'recmantle, for Madras. — ^2(1. 
Roltarts, Wake, for Mauritius. — 22. Irt, Hoodless, 
for Liverpool; and Wade (Am.), Pratt, for New 
York (put back from sea leaky on Kith June). 
— 27. Hercules {Am.), Rich, for Boston. — June I, 
Samuel Brown, Ilording, for I.iverpool. — 10. 
Nancy IFt.), Guezcncc, for Bordeaux ; and Spar- 
tan, Sanders, for Liverpool. — 12. Arab, Baird, 
for Glasgow; Arahittn, Boult, for Bristol; and 
Crown, Cowman, for Liverpool. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 23. At Saugor, the latly of Lieut. Dc 
Fountain, 58th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpore, Mrs. U. Simon, of a son. 

' 28. At Sultannore, Oude, the lady of Li^t. 
Lumsdalne* fiiith N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. H. M. Turnbull, of a son. 
29. At Dacca, the Lady of Major Wallace, of 

a daughter. 

311. AtCalcutta, Mrs. J. Harris, of a daughter. 

— At Moradabad, Mrs. C. J. Ourrowes, of a 
daughter. 

31. At Calcutta, the lady of CapU Wotton, 
H.M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

April 1. At Hurripaul, the lady of Henry 
Brown low. Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

5. Mrs. J. B. Cornelius, of a daughter, 

8. At Cherra Pooiijee, the lady of Major Thos. 
C. Watson, of a son. 

7. At Durrumtollah, Mrs. G. Smith of a sou 
and heir. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs.*Duhan. of a daughter^ 

10. .At Juanpore, the lady of G. M. Bird, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

15. At Calcutta, Mrs, Chas. Gardiner, of a. son. 
18. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. William Mar- 
tin, 52d N.I-, of a son. 

lil. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Carter, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Wethcrill, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. D. Ricliardson, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Edw. Mayer, of a son. 

21. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. Blundell, 
5lBt N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the ladv of W. Bartlett, Esq., 
late of the Bengal N.I., of a son and heir. • 

— At Lucknow, Mrs. John Owen, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. Thomas E. Mullins, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Walter, of a son. 

— In Rntally, Mrs. E. S. Bowler, of a daughter. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. W. H. Copp, of a son. 

27> At Calcutta, the lady of John CauipbcU 
Dick, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

28. At Kishnagur, the lady of G. W. Battye, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

90; At Cawnpore, the lady of Alex. Chalmers, 
Esq., V.D., of a son. 

May 1. At Calcutta, the lady of George Gre- 
gory, Esq., of ason. 

— AtCalcutta, Mrs. S. McMillan, of a daughter. 

8. At Dinapore, Mrs. W. Kidd, of a son. 

• 4. At Simla, ^he Iq^y of the Rev. H. S. Fisher, 
Of asm. 

n) 
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Johnstone, m.d., of a daughter. 

6. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. Vincentf 
Rth N.I., of a son. 

12. At Cossipore, the lady of Capt. G. Hutchin- 
son, engineers, of a daughter. 

1-1. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anth. Gonsalves, of a son. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Muller, Esq., of 
the mint, of a daughter. 

IJ. At Dlnaitore, the lady of Capt. Fred. An- 
gelo, D.J.A.G , of a son. 

— At BerhamiH>re, Mrs. Cliarles Rose, of Dog- 
wangolah, of a daughter. 

l(i. At Matowry, Tirhoot, Mrs. John Hender- 
son, of a daughter. 

17. At Calcutta, Mrs. Rowers, of a daughter. 

li). At sea, on lioard the H.C. surveying vessel 
Flam, the lady of Lieut. 11. Lloyd, I.N., of a 
daughter. 

— At Almora, the lady of Lieut. Glasfurd, en- 
gineers, of a son. 

20. At Ghaaeepore, the lady of Capt. G. Thom- 
son, engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Patna, the iaily of \V. R. Jennings, Esq., 
of a son. 

21. At Kidderpore, the lady of the late Capt. 
'\V(X>dly, of n son. 

22. At Entally, Mrs. J. Landcman, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J(»hn Moore, of a s<in. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Davies, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Robert Myers, of a son. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. G. E. Pyno, of a son. 

2fl. At Calcutta, the lady of A. Garden, Esq., 

presidency surgeon, of a son. 

— At Mongnyr, the lady of J. H. Savi, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27. At Cooley Rassar, Mrs. J. Hanlon, of a son. 

29. At Chowringhec, the lady of ('apt. Haw- 
kins, Bengal Army, of asciii. 

31. At Simla, the lady of Lieut. G. St. P. Law- 
rence, 2d L.C., of a son. 

June 2. At Chuprah, Mrs. James Roubcar, of 
a daughter. 

5. At Paiichilla Factory, the lady of Thos* 
Savi, Esq., of a son. 

d. At Seramfiore, Mrs. M. Wynne, of a son. 

0, At Calcutta, Mrs. Forshaw, of a daughter. 

12. At Calcutta, the lady of Win. Graham, 
Esq., M.D., of a son. 


MAHIIIAOKS. 

March 29. At Calcutta, W. C. Dunn, Esq., to 
Rosalin, relict of the late K. Hughrs, Esq. 

• 80. At Dinnpore, J. lioilard. Esq., junior, to 
Miss Adelaide Nugent. 

April 7. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Cooper, to 
Mte Mary Murray. 

14. At Calcutta, Lieut. .T. C. Rouse, H.M. 
3d UuflRi, to Eliza Sophia, eldest daughter of R. 
Leslie, Esq., of theC^ourtof Requests. 

25. At Calcutta, Charles Henry W intour, cap- 
tain 5.3d regt. N.L, to Miss Caroline Nishet Ver- 
non Trower. 

— At Calcutta, T. Hyde Gardiner, Esq., to 
Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Woo<f. 

Map 1. At Dinapore, Mr. James Hosmer, 'of 
Dlnapore, to Miss Sarah Watteli. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. Christopher Robinson, to 
Miss Elizabeth Hutteman. 

5. At Delhi, Capt. Wm. Ramsey, major of 
brigade, to Miss Susan Hay Crichton. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. S. Brooks, to Mary, 
widow of the late Mr. Charles .Fames Fox. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. Jos. Elliott, *to Mrs. M. 
Myers. 

11. At Dinapore, Mr. William Harvey, to Har- 
riet Sophia, daughter of the late Lieut. Thomas 
Mmwe, of H.M. 17th foot. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. James Peter Robertson, to 
Miss Elisabeth Tiery. # 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. Jahh Preston Else, of the 
H.C.*s mwine, to Miss Eliza Danvers Andrews. 

June 4. At Cawnpore, George Crofton, Esq., 
H.M. 18th Lancers, to Matilda Mary, daughter 
of William Ramsay White, Esq., surgeon of the 
■ame regiment. 

— At Dacca, Lieut. Henry H. Cornish, artll- 
lery, to Mary, eldest daughter of Sir William 
Dick, Bart. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Ale^. Aldwell, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the Jate Thomas Breton, 
Biq.rof Cak&tta. 


DBAtHS. 

March 15. At Agra, Mr. Wm. Forth, of Myn- 
pooree, aged 29. 

17. AtPumeah, Mrs. T. Mackenzie, aged 33. 

2:1. In the district of Nuddiah, Mrs. Jane Mary 
Lavalette, aged 85. 

2({. At Calcutta, Mr. Jonas Vaughan, master 
H.C. marine, aged .30. 

.30. At Chandcrnagorc, Mons. A. B. Comet, re- 
gistrar and notary of that settlement, aged .30. 

— At Howrah, Mr. Wm. Thomas, aged I«. 

.31. At Calcutta, Mr. Anthony IliMlrlgucs, assis- 
tant in the General Post Office, aged 37> 

April ru At (Calcutta, of the small pox, Mr. 
Grenier Ra))tlst, in ills 25th year. 

(i. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Abraham, aged 27* 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliz. Klcyii, aged 20. 

9. At Dergnh, Dinapore, Mrs. Kelso, aged 21. 

11. At Chowringhec. Thomas Dougal, Ksq., 

12. At ('alciittii, Mrs. Wm. Barnett, agc<i34. 

15. At Barrackpore, Lieut. E. C. Maepherson, 

48th N.I., second son of the late Col. Maepherson, 
of Cluiiy. 

IH. At Nccmuch, Ann, relict of the late Gilbert 
Pasley, Esq., barrister-at-law, aged 54. 

— At Jcasorc, Mr. Chas. Freeman, late an act- 
ing licut. II.C*. surveying service, ageti 28. 

— At (Miowringhec, Jas. Fniser, Esq., aged 80. 
— At Patna. Mr. W. Haycock, late in the ser- 
vice of the Rajah of Rettcca, aged 28. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. ('Corge Eves, aged 41. 

21. At Purtaubgurh, Miss Ann Henrietta Fraser, 
of Fairfield, North Britain. On the 23d April her 
remains were interred at Sultannore Oude, on the 
very day which had been fixed for her marriage. 

— At tliu village of Bustaupuor, at the entrance 
of the Jellihghee, Ens. Lawrence lloss, of the 88th 
regt. N.l.» aged 24. 

28. At Calcutta, of the small-pox, Mr. Edward 
Coles, of the firm of Coles and Co., bankers. 

30. At Calcutta, of a fever, Lieut. Alfred Leo- 
nard Willis, 32d regt. N.I., aged 28. 

Map 1. At Simla, of dropsy in the chest. Licut. 
Col. J. L. Gale, commanding the .37th regt. N.I. 

2. At(!alcutta, Mrs. Sarah Davenport, aged 58. 

3. At Rarrackpore, Sarah, wife of ('apt. Vernon, 
S^klregt. N.I., aged 28. 

-— At Agra, Mr. John Kirkpatrick Porter, head- 
assistant in t lie (.'ommissioner's Office, aged 4.3. 

4. At Cawnpore, the Nawab Mutiiuud ud Dow- 
lah, ex-minister of Oude. 

— At Calcutta, Atcliibald DulT, Esq., attorney 
at law, aged 87* 

8. Ill the Go vernor-gen oral’s ramp at Simla, of 
the small-pox, in his 24tli year, Lieut. James 
Grant, of the 5th regt. Madras L.C. 

9. At Calcutta, Miss Elizabeth Byers, aged 20. 

10. At Calcutta, Win. Denman, Esq., attorney 
at law, ageti 38. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Thos. Bowler, aged 41. 

12, At Meerut, (reorgiana Martha, wife of Mr. J. 
Mackimion, schoolmaster, aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. M. Rebeiro, assistant in the 
judicial departnicut, aged .37. 

14. At Calcutta, Robert Archibald, Esq., ac- 
countant in the Hon. Company’s Mint, ageti 29. 

18. Drownetl, at Raiigamutty, in attempting to 
cross a nullah while hog-hunting. Cadet James 
Wm. MacBarnet, of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
aged 18, 

— At Calcutta, after child-birth, Mary Ann, 
wife of Mr. W. Faria, in her 22d year. 

18. At Diamond Harbour, ('apt. Malion, late 
commander of the bark Phcenlt, aged 50. 

10. At Futtyghur, after an illness of a few hours 
only. Major Chas. Hay Campbell, of the Bengal 
artillery, agent for the supply of gun-carriages at 
the Bengal presidency. 

20. At Buxar, Mr. Frederick Goldsmith, pen- 
sioner H.C. military service, aged 70. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Wilson, wife of Thos. 
Wilson, Esq. 

24. At Serampore, of small-pox, Joseph Ma- 
thew, eldest son of Mr. John Mendies, aged 10. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Sarah Cashell, wife of the 
late Mr. James Cashell, aged 80. 

28. At Calcutta, Charles, youngest son of the 
late Capt. John Clements, aged 23. 

30. At Calcutta, Catherine Ann, wife of Mr. 

^PKlCamptell, of H.M. 16th Foot, ag^ 27. 

‘ — At Futtygurh, Mr.Wm..T4 Jennlngii of the 
Judge and MagJstntVs Office, ag^ aOi. 
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June a. At Calcutta. ElJaabath, dauchtcr of 
the late Mr. Wm. Heather, H.C. marine. 

7. At Dacca, Mr.Peter Brilliard, aged 

8. At Calcutta, Major J. N. Jackiion, C B., aa- 
gistant quarter-master general of the army at tlie 
presidency, aged 43. 

9. At Calcutta, Capt. W. B. Bathurst, aged ;J5. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. .1. D’Bruyn, aged mi. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. G. P. Mullins, aged UL 

In November last, on lioard the on hla 

nasstige to the Cape of Good Hope. i:harles Cary, 
ISsq., commercial resident, at Surda. 


iltlabrag* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

J'orl Si. George, May 4, 1S32. — The 
G.O. by Govcniiiiont of the 29th of June 
18BO prescribes the allowances to be drawn 
by otficers nominated to act in stalF situa- 
tions, durin;{ the absence of permanent in. 
cumbents on leave or sick certificate. 

In accordance with the spirit of that 
Regulation, the Riglit Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to resolve that subor- 
dinate ofliicers in departments, who may be 
specially appointed by Guvernincnt to act 
ill superior grades during the temporary 
absence of their superiors on duty, shall 
be limited to half of their own staff salary, 
with a moiety of the allowances of the 
situation in which they may olliciate; and 
that when it may be necessary to bring an 
extra officer into a department, he shall 
receive a moiety of tlie fixed salary of the 
situation to wiiich he may be appointed: 
Uie extra expense to tlic Government be- 
ing restricted in such cases to half the 
stuff salary of the absentee. 

AfEMBEK OF COUNCIL. 

Fort St. George, May 11, 18.32. — James 
Archibald Casamaijor, £sq., having been 
appointed by the Right Hon, the Governor 
ill Council an occasional member of coun- 
cil, under the provisions of the Act 33 
Geo. 111. cap. 51, was sworn in and took 
his seat, this forenoon, under a salute of 
fifteen guns. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

April 27. O. E. RuBsell, Esq., to olliciate as re- 
sideut at court of his highness the riuah of My- 
sore, during employment of J. A. Cosamaijor, 
Esq., on other duty. 

Map 11. G. J. Casamaijor, Esq., to be 2d judge 
of Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
northern division. 

Hugh Montgomerie, Esq., to be judge and cri- 
minal judge of Nellore. 

A. Mellor, Esh., to be sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Tfnneveily. 

T. A. Anstnither, Esq., to be head assistant to 
principal collector and m^lstrate of Madura. 

J. A. Caaamafjor, Esq., to officiate as president 
of Board Revenue and Marine Board. 

13. J. B. Fraser, Esq., to act as deputy Tdiiiiji^ 
translator to Government. . 

18 . T. L. Blane, Esq., to be additional nw* 
GoUector and joint magistrate of Tai^jore. 
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29. J. II. Cochrane, Esq., to bo bead assistant 
to principal collector and magistrate of northern 
division of Arcot. 


The undermentioned gentlemen have been ad- 
mitted as writers on this establishment : 

Mackenzie Murray, Esq., from 28th April 1832. 
— S. D. Birch. Esq., from 2lith May 1832. — W. 
M. Mulle, Esq., from2d June 1832. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Map in. The Rev. Wm. U. Stuart to be chap- 
lain of Vepery district. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, May 1, Col. H. O. A. 

Taylor to have a seat at Military Board until fur- 
ther orders. 

Infantry. Ren, Lieut. Col. Thomas Wcl»tcr to 
be colonel, v. Kelly dec. ; date of com. 15th Feb. 
18:12. — Sen. Major John Morgan, from 24th N.I., 
to be licut. col., in sue. to Webster prom. ; date of 
com. 1.5th Feb. 1K12. 

24th N.I. Sen. Capt. Wm. P. Cunningham to be 
major, Sen. Lieut. F, C. Scott to be capt., and 
Sen. Ens. J. H. Grose to be lieut., in sue. to Mor- 
gan prom. ; date of corns. 15th Feb. 1832. 

Acting Ens. S. S. Collin to be ensign, from ISth 
April 1832, to complete establishment. 

12th N.l. Licut. Geo. Freese to take rank 
14th September 1H31, v. Peel invalided.— Sen. 
Ens. W. G. Johnstone lobe lieut., in sue. to Smith 

K 'um. ; date of com. .3d Feb. 18:)2. — .Acting Ens. 

. B. Cooper to be ensign, from 12th April 1832, 
to complete establishment. 

Assist. Surg, John Drever permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Lieut. J. R. Sandford, 22d N.I., permitted to 
resign upp. of qu. mast, and iuterp. to that corps. 

Hcad-QuarUm, April 18, 1832. — Surg. John 
Adam (late prom.) postcfl to 1st L.C., and Surg. 
James Dalmahoy (late prom.) to 37th N.L 

Assist. Surg. Colin Rogers removed from 1st 
to 5th L.C. ; and Assist. Surg. J. Colquhoun 
posted to 1st L.C. 

Assist. K. H. Manley removed from Poonamal- 
lee and app. to do duty with II. M. 62d Regt. 

April 19. — Ens. Win. F. Newby posted to right 
wing Madras Europ. regt., but will continue to do 
duty with 15th regt. tilflst Dec. 18^. 

Ens. C. F. Kirby removed from doing duty with 
%th, and posted to 14th N.l. 


Fort St. George, Map 4.— Messrs. David Young 
and J. C. Campbell admitted on estab. assist, sur- 
geons, and app. to do duty under garrison surgeon 
of Fort St. George. 

Maps.— Em. C. W. Hodson, 16th N.I., to be 
adj. to that corps, v. Gledstanes, prom, 

Lieuts. H. Briggs and W. Ommanney, 2d L.C., 
at recommendation of Cummander-in-chlef, re- 
stored to appointments of adj. and qu. mast, re- 
spectively, from which they were removed by a 
6.0. of 14th Oct. 1831. 


Mr. H. C. Armstrong admitted aa a cadet for 
corps of engineers, and app. to act aa 2d-lieut. 

Head-Quartera, AprU 24.— The undermentioned 
order confirmed : — Cornet Marriott to act as adU- 
id 6th L.G,, during absence of Comet Wilder on 
sick cert, t date 20tli March 1832. 

26.— Comet M. S. Ottley removed from 
doing duty with lidlng-school, and posted to 6th 
L.G. at Trlcbinopoly. 

ifpril 30.— Assist. Surg. W. Poole to do duty 
under senior surgeon at St Thomas’s Mount 

M*^ 2.— The following removals and poatinia 
Qideradt— Ugfie CMiry. Lieut CoL Jt^Col- 
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lette from 3d to 5th reRt. ; Lieut. Col. Stephen 
Martin from 5th to 3d do. — Artillery* Col. J. LU 
mond from h«>Tsc brigade to 2d.bat. t Col. W. G. 
Pearse (late nrom.) to honic lirigade; Lieut. Col. 
'W. Morison from 1st bat. to horse Ivigade; Lieut. 
Col. J. Ketchen (late prom.) t<i 1st bat. ; Major A. 
Crawford (late prom.) to 4th bat.s M^or A. L. 
Murray (late prom.) to 1st bat. ; Capt. J. Booker 
(late prom.) to 1st bat. ; Capt. A. E. Dyam (late 
prom.) to 4th bat. ; Capt. C. Grant (late prom.) to 
1st bat.— Col. J. Webster (late prom.) to 
23d L.I.; Lieut. Col. G. Hunter from 24tnto 10th 
regt.; Lieut. Col. J. Morgan (late prom.) to 24th 
do. ; Lieut. Col. J. Bell from Kith to 40th do. s 
Lieut. Col. J. Anderson (late prom.) to 16th do. 

Ens. M. B. Cooper posted to 12th N.I., but will 
continue to do duty with I5th regt. till 1st Dec. 

Ens. S. S. Coffin posted to 24th N.I.. but will 
continue to do duty with 28th regt. till 1st Dec. 

Lieut. D. Buchannan, 22d N.I.j to act as interp. 
andqu. oust, to that corps, v. Sandford resigned. 

Fmrt St. Georf(o, May'll. — Capt. H. J. C. Me< 
mardiere, 20th N.I., iiennitted to return to Eu< 
rope and to retire from Company’s service on half* 
pay of his rank. 

Cadet of Cavalry J. J. Mudle on estab., and 
app. to act as cornet.— Cadet of Infantry John 
1 upper admitted on estab., and app. to act as 
ensign. 

Capts. Wethcrall and Browne, of H.M. 13th 
L. Drags., and 41st Foot, to have charge of inva- 
lids and time-expired men of his Majesty’s service 
returning to England on ship Orantett, 

Lieut. W. H. Clifford, 1st L.C., restored to 
service by order of Hon. the Court of Diracton. 

May IH,— 4th N.I. Sen. Ens. Josiqrh Dods to be 
lieut., V. Miller dec. ; date Kith May 18.32. 

Acting Ens. John .Stewart to Ire ensign, from 
16th May 1832, to complete establishment. 

Mr. A. W. Mactintire admitted as a cadet for 
corps of artillery, and app. to act as 2d lieut. 

Major Gen. Sir A. M’ Dowell to resume his com- 
mand of centre division of army. 

May 22.— Ist-Lieut. S. Vardon, corps of engi- 
neers, to act assuiiorintending engineer at JaulnSsh 
during absence or Lieut. Pears. 

Surg. A. Campbell, m.o., to be staff surgeon to 
troops on coast of Tenasserim, v. Anderson per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe. 

nth L.C. Sen. Comet G. B. B. Groube to be lieut,, 
V. Babington dec. ; date of com. 2d May 1832. 

Lieut. A. W. Lawrence, 7th L.C., permitted to 
resign his app. of qu. mast, and interp. to that 
corps. 

May 25.— Lieut C. C. Cottrell. 8th L.C., trans- 
ferred in invalid establishment at his owu request. 

May 29.— Sin)emum. Lieut J. L. P. Trapaud 
admitted on enectlve strength of .33d N.I. to com- 
idete its estab.. In sue. to Lieut. Jas. Black, dec. 


siah Stewart to be lieut col. from 15th Feb. 1832, 
in sue. to Webster prom.— Capt^ T. G. Newall to 
be major, and Lieut John Yeldwyn to be cant, 
from above date, in sue. to Stewart prom. — .Su- 
pernum. Lieut D. II. Considine admitted on cf* 
rective strength of regt., to complete its establish- 
ment. 

Lieut. H. B. Blogg, 7th L.C., to be qu. mast, 
and interp. to that corps, v. Lawrence resigned. 

June 5 . — Cadet of Cavalry lion. H. Arbuthiiot 
admitted on estab., and app. to act as cornet. 

Juneil. — Mr. Charles Jackson admitted on estab. 
os a veterinary surgeon. 

Hd L.C. Sen. Lieut. Henry Taylor to be capt., v. 
Philliinore retired ; date of com. lOlh Nov. lail. 

Supernum. Lieuts. Robert Taylor, of 2d L.C., 
and James Alexander, of 8th do., admitted on 
effective strength of their respective rogts., to 
complete the establishment. 

Head-Quartern, May I?.— The following order 
confirmed :— Capt. It. S. Seton, horse artillery , to 
take temporary command of artillery in Mysore, 
during absence of Major l*askeon sick cert. ; date 
2d April 1832. 

May 18. — (?ornct T. Snell, 7th L.C., removed 
from riding-school, and directed to join liis corps. 

. Ens. John Stewart removed from doing duty 
with 15th, and posted to 4th N.I. at Vellore. 

May 2.3.— Acting Ens. John Tapper app. to do 
duty with Shth NTL, at Vellore. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— May 8. Capt. 
£. A. M»Curay. 27th N.I.— 11. Lieut. Thus. 
Back, 2d K.l. — 18. Lieut. Arch. C'hisholine, 3Uth 
N.L— Ens. S. J. Carter, 42d N.I — 22. Ens. Geo. 
Carr, Kith N.I. (arrived at Bombay). — 2if. Lieut. 
Col. FrecL Bowes, .3<1 L.I.— Lieut. H. W. Wood, 
4th N.I.— June.*V. Major A. M’Farlaiic, 16th N.I. 
—8. Lieut. U. Collteck, 4th N.I. 


inCAMINATION OF OPFICKRS. 

General Orders by the Commander-in-chief. 

April 27*-'Lieut. R. T. Edmonds, acting inter- 
preter of H.M. 46th regt., having passra the 
prescribed examination in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage, is deemed by the Commander-in-chief en- 
titled to the reward authorized by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors. 

May 3.— Lieut. John Joseph Losh, of the 9th 
regt. N.T., having passed a very creditable exami- 
nation in the Tamil language, is deemed by the 
Ctommander-in-chlef entitled to the reward autho- 
rized by the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

May 17*— Lieut. J. Robertson, of the 9th, and 
Ens. W. Hake, of the 37th N.I., having passed 
creditable examinations in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage, are deemed by the Commandcr-in-chicf 
entitle to the reward authorized by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors. 


Head-Quartera, May 9. — Acting 2d-Lieut. H. C. 
Armstrong, of engineers, posted to corps of sappers 
and miners. 

May 12.*— The undermentiemed order confirm- 
ed : — Lieut. Davidson to act as qu. mast, and in- 
torp. to 314t L.I. during absence of Lieut. Key ; 
date 15th Oct. 1831. 

May 14.— The undermentioned acting comet 
imd ensign app. to do duty, triz. Acting Comet J. 
J. Mudie with riding-school at Bangalore: Acting 
Ens. John Tupper with 3Uth N.I. 

May 15. — Ens. W. M. Wahab* 44th N.I., to do 
duty with a4th L.I. 

Me^ 16.— Lieut. W. A. Orr, doing duty with 
.3d bat. artillery, brought on ^ectivc strength of 
hone artillery, ▼. Whistler removed to 3d bat. 

Mtnf 10.— Acting 2d-Lieiit. A. W. Macintire, of 
artill^, app. to do duty with 3d bat. 

Lieut. Cross to act az qu. mast, and interp. to 
aath N.I., during absence of Lieut. Cluttorliudc 
on furkw^ ; date qf order 15th April 1832. 

Assist. Sure. C. J. Smith removed from garrlsen 
hospital of Fort St. Oetnie, and app. to do duty 
with U.M. 13th Light lla«a. 

Vert at. George, June 1— .filsi N.I. MqHw Jo* 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— May_4. Capt. J. P. Woodward, 9th 
N.I., for health.— Ens. Tnos. Fair, 3d L.I., for 
health — 8. Lieut. E. Cowie, 18th N.I. — Lieut. J. 
H. Seddon, 52d N.I.— 11. Capt. C. G. Scott, Ist 
N.I., for one year, on urgent private affkln.— 18. 
Capt. Thoa. Rooke,!12th N.I.-SS. Mirior H. Kyd, 
Madras Europ. Regt., for health.— Lieut. J. M» 
Maalonald, 1st L.C\, for health.*-%rune 1. Ens. H. 
F. Sanson, 42d N.I., for health.— 8. Lieut. F. W. 
Hoffman, 10th N.I., for health.— 2d-Lieut. A. C. 
Pean, 3d hat. artil., for health (his former leave 
ot absence having been cancelled). 

To April 24. Lieut W.T. Pean, su- 

perintending engineer light field div. Hyderabad 
subsid. force, fcHT one month, on private afikin. 

To Sea.- May 1. Eos. J. F. Vincent, 23d L.T., 
till 31st Oct 1832, fos health.— 25. Ens. E. H. 
Short, 80th N.I., till aoth June 1832, for health. 


SHIPPING. 


' Lady ICennaway. Moncrieff, from Lon- 

don.^; hTm.S. Hainley, ftoni Triooo- 
niallec, and Gazelle, Hodgsoii, from Liverpool 
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and Cape.— 7* Sir John ttae Retd, Haig, from 
LiverpooL— lU. U.C.S. Maoqueen, Lindsay, from 
Jx)ndon.— 11. Lndif MacSaghton, Faith, from 
Allepy.— 13. Neptune, Cumberlem, from Mnul- 
mein (with troops) ; and Il.M.S. Cruiser, Parker, 
from Macao, Singapore, and Malacca.— 14. War^ 
rittr. Stone, from Calcutta ; Elphinatune, Short, 
from London; and Passeinent, from 

lionieaux and Pondicherry.— 15. La l^actoie, De- 
larue, from Pondicherry.- 23. H.M.S. Alligator, 

I. ainbert, from a cruise; and H.M.S. Inwgene, 
BlackwcM)d, from Trincoinallce and Pondicherry. 
—24. H.C.S. Asia, IJnthie, from London.— 20. 

II. C.S. Dunirn, Hamilton, from Ixindon. — 2fl. 
Margaret, Lamlicrt, from Mauritius, &c., and 
Sir Archibald Campltell, Ilobcrtson, from Port 
Louis, &c. — 29. H.M.S. Comet, Sandilaiids, from 
Trincotnallee. — .31. H.M.S. Southampton , Laws, 
from Trincoinallce (bearing the flag of Resar Ad- 
miral Sir Ed w. Owen). — Junel. H.M.S. Melville, 
Hart, from Triiicomallee (bearing the flag of Vice 
Admiral sir Jotm Gore, the new Coininander-ln- 
chlef). — 2. liof/al WilWtm, Arliuthnot, from Lon- 
don. — .3. 11. C. .S, Willlnm Vairlic, Blair, from 

I. oiulon. — R. Claudine, Heathoriie, from London. 
— fi. H. M. S. Chtillenger, Freemaiitle. from Dia- 
mond Marliour. — 7. H.C.S. Charles Grant, Man- 
derson, from Loudon. 

Dejifirtures* 

Map 2. Lrtdp Kennawai/, Moncriolf, for Cal- 
cutta.— 3. Unugul Merchant, Campliell, for Cal- 
cutta.— 3. Il.M.S. Mtigicienne, Plumrldge, for 
Penang and the Straits. — 10. Sir John Rae Reid, 
Haig, for Calcutta.— 12. H.C'.S. Macqueen, Lind- 
say, for Calcutta.— Id. Orontes, Baker, for Lon- 
don. — 17. liafftm, Passement, for Calcutta.— 23. 
Warrior, Stone, for London. — ^26. Gazelle, Hodg- 
son, for Calcutta.— 27. H.M.S. Wolf, Hainley, 
and H.M.S. Imognne, Blackw<x>d, Ixith on a cruize. 
—June 1. ILC.S. Asia, Bathie, for Calcutta — ^2. 

II. C.S. Dunirn, Hamilton, for Calcutta ; and 
H.M.S. Melville, Hart, for ditto.— .3. ILM.S. Co- 
fhet, Sandllands, for England ; and La Pactole, 
Delarue, for Bordeaux.— H.C.S. William Fair- 
lie, Blair, for Calcutta.— 11. H.M.S. Southampton, 
laws, for Euglaiul. 

Freight to London (June 6) £4 to £G per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

]llHTli.S. 

Jan, 31. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut, C. 
II. Graeme, 5th L.C, of a daughter. 

Fefc. 13. At Cochin, Mrs. Miles, of a daughter. 

April 14. At Brodie Castle, the lady of F. W. 
liussell. Esq., Bengal civil service, of a son. 

16. At Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut. Flti- 
Gerald, 42d N.L, of ason. ^ , 

18. In camp at Shikarpoor, the lady of Capt. 
Dowker, 2d liegt., of a daughter. 

22. At Bangalore, the lady of Dr. Ricks, hone 
artillery, of a son. 

23. Ac Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut. Charles 
Nutting, Madras European Regt., of a daughter. 

24. At Kamptee, the lady of Captain 1. C. Cof- 
fin, paymaster N.S.F., of a son. 

27. At Shickarpore, the lady of Major J. P. 
James, of a son. 

29. At Palamcottah, tho lady of Capt. J. D. 
Awdry. Ist N.I., of a son. 

30. At Madras, the lady of Major Tulloch, dep. 
com. gen., of a daughter. 

— . At Secundrahad, the lady of CapL Fred. 
Welland, of a son. 

At Madras. Mrs. Lowry, of a daughter. 

• Map 2. At New Town, Vepery, Mis. Charles 
King, of ason. 

3. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. Highmoor, 
paymaster, of a daughter. 

^ iL At Connanore, the lady of Lieut W. H. Mil- 
ler Madras artillery, of a son. 

7. At Runhun, near Aurangabad, the lady of 
Lieut R. McDowell, U.H. Niaam’s Infantry, of a 

8. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt F. Stiaton* 

8th L.G., of a daughter. % 

#. At Ootacamimd, the iady of Capt E. Dyer, 
paymaster at the NeUghenies, of a daughter, still- 
Dom. 


12. At Cuddalore, the lady of Lieut E. Home, 
30th N.I., of a son. 

— At Cuddalore, Mrs. Manud D'Vas, of a son. 
1.5. At Chintadrapettah, Mrs. P. Anderaon, of a 
daughter. 

18. At Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut O. F. 
Sturt, Kith N.L, and fort adj., of a son. 

23. At Quilon, the lady of W. Huxham, Esq., 
of a son. 

24. At Madr.ns, the lady of William Elliot, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

- 31. At Madras, Mrs. Gregory Laaar, of a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 

April At Beilary, Capt James Mellor, de- 
puty assist, adj. gen., to Aim Maria, third daugh- 
ter of William Hughes, Es(i., of Dublin. 

— At Vepery, Mr. E. A. Rodrigues, to Miss 
Eliza Bishop. 

Map 2, At Gopaulpoor, near Berhampore, Lieut. 
Clutterbuck, qu. mast. .3]Kt regt. N.I., to Anne, 
second daughter of Mr. W. J. Colley, master at- 
tendant at Ganjam and Monscracottah. 

4. At Madras, Mr. Edward Muhony to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Edmund Man- 
den, Southwark, London. 

8. At Trichinopoly, Ideiit. P. Eadcs, 39th regt. 
N.L, to Miss M. A. Bussell. 

15. At Bsingalorc, George Drury, Esq., to Eliza 
Camilla, eldest daughter uf the late Lieut. Col. 
Onnsby, of this estalilishment. 

25. At (.'uddalorc, Lieut. C. A. Cosby, 25th regt. 
N.L, to Corona Araliclla, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Byrne, of this establishment. 

3(1. At Madras, Mr. W . T. Hogg to Miss Mary 
Walker. 


DEATHS. 

June 17 , 1831. At sea, Lieut. James Stevenson, 
12th regt. N.L 

Feb. 9, 1R32. At sea, on board the Marp Ann, 
aged 22, Minnyc, wife of Lieut. Chalmers, can- 
tonment adjutant. St. Thomas’s Mount. 

14. At sea, C'oloticl H. M. Kelly, C.O., of the 
23d regt. Light Infantry. 

April 28. At Arnee, in his 44th year, and after 
an indisposition of only forty-eight houn, Capt. 
Richard Perham, of 11. M. 45th regt. 

Map 1. At Jaulnah, Lieut. J. Babington, 5th 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

2. At Pondicherry, Caroline, wife of J. Benja- 
min, Esq. 

3. At Yizagapatam, Mr. John, .\m8lnck, a pen- 
sioned ensign. 

10. At M^ras, Mr. Samuel Jesson, tun. 

14. At sea, on his return from tne Nicobar 
Islands, Lauritz Christensen, governor of hit 
Danish Majesty’s possessions in the East-Indies. 
Knight of the Order of Datmebrog. Hia remains 
(having been embalmed) were landed ai Tranque- 
bar, and interred there on the 16th, attended 
with every public demonstration of honour and 
respect. 

— At Wallaiahbad, Capt. A. Milne, M Native 
Veteran Battalion. 

^ 15. At Palaverana, Lieut. W. A. Miller, 4th regt. 
Native Infantry. 

— At Madras, Emanuel, aged 17, youngest son 
of the lale Mr. Emanuel Boyle, of Gaqjam. 

17. At Bangalore, Margaret, wife of Mr. W. 
Rylands, coiiuiiissariat department. 

20. At Ootocamund, Assist. Surg. John Mack, 
medical establishment. 

21. At Madras, Arathoon Kerakooae, Esq., an 
Armenian merchant, aged 30. 

June 3, At Oossoor, near Bangloie, after a few 
day’s illness, Lieut. Ai:thoay Brady, 33d tegL, 
Native Infuitry. 


Bombap. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

SSEVICES OP SITROIOM ECKFORD. 

Bombay CasUe^ AhtrUSe, 1832 < — Agree- 
ably to the orders of the Hon. the Court of 
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Directors, dated the 27th Aug. 1828, 
Siirg. R. Eckford, president of the Medi- 
cal Board, will, on the 1st May next, on 
completing the period of five years* ser- 
vice, as a member of the Medical Board, 
and becoming entitled to the retiring pen- 
sion of £lQO per annum, , cease to be a 
member of the Medical Establishment of 
this presidency. 

Surgeon Eckford arrived in this country 
in the year 1801, and during a prolonged 
and arduous service of thirty. one years has 
evinced, in the discharge of his duties, the 
most commendable zeal, diligence, and 
alacrity. He served with utility and dis- 
tinction in the campaigns of 1802 and 
1803, in Guzerat; in 1804 and 1805, in 
Central India and Hindoostaii ; in 1817, 
against the Peshwa ; and in 1821, in Ara- 
bia, and in several other expeditions and 
warlike operations of minor importance. 
On these occasions, as well as in the exer- 
cise of the functions appertaining to the 
higher offices in the medical department 
which he has successively filled, Surg. 
Eckford has established his claim to the 
approbation of Government, and the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council will have 
great pleasure in bringing his meritorious 
services to the notice of the Hon. the Court 
of Directors. 

BAZAR MASTER AT AHMEDARAO. 


2d. ** For highly scandalous and un.. 
officer-] ike conduct, in submitting to the 
above treatment without representing to 
me the behaviour of Ensign W. Duffi, of 
the 8th regt. N.I., or placing that officer 
under arrest; the whole of such conduct 
being subversive of military discipline, 
opposed to good order, and contrary to 
the articles of war. 

(Signed) “ H. Sandwith, Capt. 

in charge 8th regt. N.l.*' 
** Camp near Ahmednuggur, 

14th Feb. 1832.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding and Sentence . — The court, after 
miiture and careful deliberation of the 
whole of the evidence on the part of the 
prosecution, together with w'hat the pri- 
soner has adduced in Ids defence, are of 
opinion as follows : 

That Uie prisoner is guilty of the 1st in- 
stance of the charge. 

I'iiat the prisoner is guilty of the 2d in- 
stance of the charge. 

The court, having found the prisoner 
guilty at above specified, do sentence him, 
Capt. Ralph Sillar, of the 8th regt. N.l., 
to be cUsinissed the Hon. Company's ser- 
vice, from such date as his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief may be pleased to direct. 
(Signed) F. H. Piercr. Colonel 

and President. 


Bombay CasUct May 15, 1832. — A 
bazar master of tiie second class is sanc- 
tioned for the station of Ahmedahad, and 
there not being any local stalf officer 
available, the appointment will be held by 
tlie adjutant of the corps stationed tiiere, 
until further orders. 


Approved and confirmed, with exception 
of the concluding part of the sentence, as 
it is illegal. 

(Signed) Colin Hai.kett, Lieut. Gen. 

and Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by his Exc. the Commandcr- 
in-chiuf. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAFT. SILLAR. 

Head- Quarters, Bombay, April 2, 18.32. 
»-At a General Court Martial assembled 
at Ahmednuggur on the 5th March 1 832, 
of which Colonel F. H. Pierce, C.B., of 
the regiment of artillery, is president, 
Capt. Ralph Sillar, of the 8th regt. N.I., 
was tried on the following charge 

Charge . — ** Capt. Ralph Sillar, of the 
8th regt. N.L, confined by my order on 
the following charge : 

1st. ** For disgraceful conduct, unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, on the night of Sunday the 
12th Feb. 1832, between the hours of six 
and twelve o'clock, whilst in sick quarters, 
in being in a shameful state of intoxica- 
tion at tlie bungalow at present occupied 
by him, and then and tlicre subjecting him- 
self to ill treatment and manual violence 
from Ensign Duff^ of the 8th regt. N.L, 
exposing himself to the contempt of bis 
servants, and setting a pernicious example 
to the men under bis command. 


In confirming the above finding and 
sentence, it is unnecessary for the Com- 
mander-in-chief to make any remarks on 
the higlily disgraceful conduct of which 
Capt. Sillar has been guilty, as the court 
has awarded an adequate punishment for 
the offence of which lie has been convicted. 
But the Commander-in-chief is obliged to 
point out two irregularities which have 
occurred during tliesc proceedings : the 
one in leaving to his Excellency's discre- 
tion the fixing of the date from which Capt. 
Sillar's dismissal from the service shall 
take place, as the date of such dismissal 
must of course correspond with that on 
which the decision of this court-martial is 
published in General Orders. The other 
irregularity consists in the court having, 
in the recommendation in favour of Capt. 
Sillar which it has transmitted, specified 
the particular manner in which his Ex- 
cellency’s lenity should be extended to 
him ; for the Commander-in-chief is alone 
vested with the power of determining upon 
,:4be 'inode which may be most expedient 
for affording relief to an officer who has 
been sentenced to dismissal. 
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The Commatider-in-clilcf also deems it 
proper to remark, that not anticipating that 
£ns. Duff's conduct on the 12th February 
last was so highly censurable as it appears 
from these proceedings to have been, his 
Kxccllency, in consequence of a represen- 
tation from the commanding officer of his 
regiment, permitted tl)o charge, which had 
on that account been preferred against Ens. 
Duff, to be withdrawn, without being 
submitted to public investigation. This 
circumstance, therefore, saves him the 
disgrace of appearing ns a prisoner before 
a general court-martial, but the Cominan- 
der-in-chief cannot express in sufficiently 
strong terms of reprehension tiis marked 
disapprobation of the highly scandalous 
and disgraceful conduct of w'hicli Ens. 
Duff was guilty on that occasion. His 
youth and inexperience, however, may be 
admitted in some degree as an extenuation 
of it ; and as it is the first offence that he 
has committed, the Coinroander-iii.chicf is 
willing to hope that the present censure 
will be sufficient to deter Eris. Du/f from 
again deviating from that propriety of 
hehaviour, w'hicli is required to be inva- 
riably observed by every officer and gen- 
tleman. 

Capt. Ralph Sillar is to be struck off the 
strength of the army from tlio date on 
which tin’s order may he published at Ah- 
mednuggiir (which is to be reported to the 
ridjuiant-goneral of the artny), and di- 
rected to proceed without delay to the pre- 
sidency, where, on bis arrival, the town- 
major will be pleased to take the necessary 
steps for providing Mr. Sillar witli a pas- 
sage to England. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Dtfjtnrtment. — Revenue. 

April 24. Mr. J. D. Inverarity’s .appointment as 
assistant to junior principal collector of Poona is 
cancelled. 

Milt/ 15. Mr. E. J. Stracy to be acting seennd as- 
sistant to principal collector of Aliinediiuggiir. 

Mr. W. Dent to bo acting junior second assistant 
to principal collector of Abmednuggur. 

Ifi, Mr. R. Y. Rasett to be assistant to principal 
collector at Dharwar. 

Mr. E. H. Dallas to be assistant to principal col- 
lector at Abmednuggur. 

Mr.C. O. Prendergast to be assistant to principal 
collector of Ahniedaoad. 

Mr. C. M. Harrison to be assistant to principal 
collector in Concan. 

23. Mr. T. Williamson to be revenue comrals- 
sioner. 

Mr. L. Reid to be secretary to government in 
territorial and commercial departments. 

Mr. G. Gibeme tP be principal collector in Con- 
can. 

Major H. D. RoberUon to be principal collector 
of Poona. 

Mr. R. Mills to be collector of Abmednuggur 
and acting collector of P<x>na. 

Mr. J. H. Jackson to be sub-collector of Broach. 

Mr. N. Kirkland to be Ist-assistant to principal 
collector of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. R. G. Chamber! to be Ist-assistant to collec- 
tor hi Camd^sh. 


Mr. C. Prescott to be 2d-as^tant to principal 
collector of Surat. 

Mr. E. Q. Fawcett to be 2d-assi8tant to collector 
in Candeish. 


Judicial Dftpartment. 

Aj)rll25, Mr. G. L. Farrant to be attached to 
Adawlut at Surat. 

June n. Mr. A, Spooner to be attached to Ailaw- 
lut at Taiuiah, on his return from deputation. 

Separate Department, 

Afaj/23. Mr. J. II. Polly, junior, at his own re- 
quest, permitted to i)lace himself under orders of 
principal collector at Ahmedabad. 


MINUTE OP COUNCIL. 

Cenernl Department. — Uomhap Castle, May 1.1, 
in;i2. — The Right Hon. the (Jovernor in Council 
has received a report from the cfimmittcc appoint- 
ed to examine the junior civil servants in the 
t>rient!il l.mgiuiges, that the undermentioned gen- 
tlemen were examined on the 12th of this month, 
and were found to have attained a proficiency in 
the llindoostanee language,, which qualifies them 
for official employment ; the order in which they 
arc placed being intended to express their respec- 
tive degrees of proficiency. 

Mr. R . V. Rasett, who arrived in India on the 
27th Sept. la'Il. 

M. Harrison, do. do. do. do. do. 

E. H. Dallas, do. do. 19th June 1831. 

C. G. Prendergast, do. do. 39th May 1831. 

2. His Lordship in Council hag also received a 
report from the committee, that Mr. W. W. Bell 
passed an examination, on the same date, in the 
Guzeratee language. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Romhny Castle, April 17, lfl32. — Capt. B. Seton, 
inth M.I., to be town-major of garrison of Bom- 
bay. 

ApHl 18 . — Horse Drlgade, Lieut. T. Gaisford, 
interpreter in llindoostanee, to lie interpreter also 
in Mnbratta language ; date 10th Feb. 1832. 

24.— (Tapi. C. H. Johnson, 2d-assist. ml- 
lita^ auditor-general, to act ns Ist-asslstant, 
and Lieut. II. Asten, loth N. I., to act as 2d-a8- 
sistant in that department during absence of 
Lieut. A. F. Johnson, on sick certificate. 

1st, or (Sr. N.I. Lieut. W. Baker to be adj. 
V. Harvey proceeded to Europe; date lUth April 
iai2. 


Hth N.I. Lieut. H. C. Morse to be adj., v. 
Maclean prom.; date 7th April 18.32. 

(Snzerat Pme. Bat. Lieut. H. J. Parkinson, 
22d N.I., to be adj., as a temp, arrangement, v. 
Anderson app. line-adjutant at Rajeote; date 
Ijllh April liKl2. 

April 20.— .Surp. J. A. Maxwell, ri.d., second 
member, to be first memlier of Meiiical Board, v. 
Surg. It. Eckford permitted to retire from 1st 
May 18.12. 

Surg. D. Craw, third member, to be second 
memlier of Medical Board. 

.Superintending Surg. V. C. Kcmball, to be 
third member of Medical Board. 


Sen. Surg. (present in Indial J. Orton, to be a 
superintending surgeon, subject to approbation 
of (Tourt of Directors of formation of Fifth Su- 
perintending Surgeoncy. 

April 27 . — Lieut. T. R. Hamilton, 1st L.C. to 
be barrack-master of Bombay and member of 
Standing Committee of Survey, and acting aid- 
de-oamp to Right. Hon. the Governor. 

Capt. the Hon. F. Cavendish, of H.M. 2d regt., 
to be aid-de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Assist. Surg. John Scott to be surgeon to Right. 
Hon. the Govenior. 


Awdi 28.— Supemum. Ens. H. Franklin, 2d 
Sr. N.I., admitted on ellbctlve strength, ftom 
iOth April, 1832, v. Ewall dec. 

9tA N.r. Lieut. P. K. SkinijCT to be a^}., ▼. 
Poole removed; date lith April 1832. 
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The foUenrlog teimNirary smuMement oon- 
llnned Lieuto. O. Hutt and O. Yeadell, of ar- 
tilleryf former to act as qu. mast., and latter ar 
Interp. to Oolundauxe bat., from date of depar- 
ture of Lieut. Cleather to presidency, on leave. 

May 5 and 9. — The following temporary ar- 
rangements confirmed Lieut. II. Jacob. 19th, 
to act as intern, to the inth N.I., from l.'ith April 
to Ist June 1831 (in supercession of arrangement 
recently announced. — Lieut. F. Cristall, 8tn N.I. 
to act as adj. to that regt., from date of depar- 
ture of Cape. Maclran to Presidency .on leave, 
until arrival of Lieut. Morse, app. to that situa- 
tion.— Brev. Capt. D. Campbefi, II. M. 29th 
r^(t., to act as c&ntoument-ailj. at Belgauiii, from 
date of departure of Lieut. Macan from station, 
untii arrival of Rns. J. Ramsay, app. to that 
situation. — Lieut. C. Birdwood, 3d N.I. , to offi- 
ciate as interp. in Ilindoostanee to II.M. 29th 
regt., from 19ch April, during absence of Lieut. 
Hennessy, on duty at presiacncy.— Ens. W. J. 
Morris. 9th N.I., to act as adj. to that regt., from 
the 20th April. 

May 11.— Mr. John Pottingcr admitted on this 
estab. as a cadet of artillery. 

May 12. — Colonel J. 'Willshire, H.M. 2d, or 
Queen's Royals, to command station of Deesa. 
until further orders : that station, as a tempo- 
rary measure, being separated from northern 
division of army. 

IJeut. Col. G. O. Litchfield, 2d L.C., to com- 
mand garrison of Bombay. 

May 14.— Mr. Richard Jeffery, and Mr. H. P. 
H. Hookin restored to army by order of Hon. the 
Court of Directors, former as junior ensign in 
Bombay infantry, and latter as a cadet. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. J. P. Riach to besuri, 

V. Eckford, retired ; date of rank, Ist May 18 

Assist. Surg. A. J. Monteflore to be surgeon of 
residency at Bushire, v. Riach prom. 

May 15.—mh N.L Ens. J. R. Keily to lie in- 
terp. in Mahratta language ; date 1st May 1832. 

Surg. D. C. Dell to be garrison surgeon at 
Surat, in sue. to Surg. Orton, appointed super* 
iutending-surgeon. 

Corpuf 0 / Engineers, 2d Lieut. W. G. Hebbcrt 
to be Ist lieut. v. Dickinson dec. ; date loth May 
1832. 

May 16 and VJ, — The following temporary ar- 
rangements confirmed : — Ens. J. Jopp to act as 

S u. most, and interp. in Hindoostanee to 15th 
f.L, during absence of Lieut. Landon on duty. — 
Capt. C. Crawley, dep. assist, adj. gin., to take 
charge of assist, qu. mast, general’s department, 
at Ahmcdabad, on departure of Capt. N. Camp- 
bell from station. — Lieut. O. Fisher, 12th N.I., to 
act as adj. to detachment of that regt. stationed 
at Broach, from 5tli &Uy. 

Lieut. Stockly, 7th N.L, to have temporary 
charge of detachment at Nandrxle, in conseciuence 
of absence of C’apt. Brown on sick certificate. 

May 25. — Capt. F. D. Daly, H.M. 4lh L. Drags., 
to be instructor in cavalry e(iuitation, on a salary 
of Rs. 2U9 per mensem, from 1st July 18;i2, until 
plassure of Hon. the Court of Directors be known, 
or until different mounted corps of this presidency 
be provided with riding masters. 

May 2(i The following temporary arrange- 

ments confiimed: — Lieut. A. Hart, and Cadet 
R. P. Hogg, former to act as qu. mast., and lat- 
ter as interp. to 6th N.L. on departure of Ens. 
Mant to Ncilgherries (m sick certificate. 

Mr. Thos. Studdart admitted on estab. as a 
cadet of engineers, and prom, to 2d lieut. 

Idout. J. H. G. Crawford, attached to depart- 
ment of executive engineer at Poonah, to take 
diaige of road between Khandalla and Poonah. 

Capt. D. Forbes, commanding detachments 
north of Baroda, placed, from 30th April 18:)2 at 
disposal of Coin.-in-chicf for regimental duty, in 
consequence of restoration of districts sequestered 
from His Highness the Guicowar. 

May 31.— Messrs. James Ryan and B. A. R. 
Nicholson admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 
lath N,L Lieut. A. Bradford to bequ. mast, and 
. In Hindoostanee language; date 5th May 


June 4.— The foUowiiw tempotary arrangement 
confirmed:— Ena.?. C. N. Aii^» IstGr. N.L, to 


act as aefi. to that ragt. from 1st June, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Baker on sick cert. 

June 5. — Supemum. Lieut. R. Hudson, 2d Gr. 
N.L, admitted on effective strength, from 29th 
Jan. 18.32, v. Ueddes dec. 

June 8 —Mr. Peter Gray admitted on estab. as 
an assist, surgeon. 

June 9. — The following temporary arrangement 
confirmed: — Lieut. Col. J. Morse, 23il N.L, to 
assume command of troops at Belgaura as senior 
officer. 

Inftntry, Sen. Lieut. Col. J. Kinnersly to be 
col.. V. Grant dec., and Sen. Maj. K. Taylor tn lx: 
lieut. col., V. Kinnersly prom. ; date 2d Oct. 18.31. 

i\th N.7. Capt. J. W, Aitchison to be major, 
Lieut. W. Mncan to be capt., and Rns. C. S. Mimt 
to be lieut., in sue. to Taylor prom. ; date 2d Oct. 
1831. 

June \l, — The following division orders con- 
firmed : — Lieut. Keiinctt, 21st N.I., to take charge 
of commissariat department at Deesa, on depar- 
ture of Capt. Payne to presidency on leave ; date 
5th May. — Assist. Surg. Chattertontntakcnicdic.il 
charge of civil department at Kaira, from date of 
departure of Assist. Surg. Mackell on sick certifi- 
cate; date 24th May. 

Mr. Augustus Price admitted on estab. as a cadet 
of infantry. 

June 13. — Ens. W. Duff, 8th N.L, permitted to 
resign service of Hon. Comjmny. 

June 15. — Assist. Surg. John Fraser placed at 
disposal of supcrintenifent of Indian Navy for 
duty in that branch of service. 

June IH.— Capt. J. Bonamy, H.M. 6th Foot, to 
be private secretary to his Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Colin Hafeett during period of his Excellency’s 
officiating as acting president in council. 

Returned fa duty, from Europe, — May 11. 
Capt. Thos. Gidly, llth N.I. — Surg. Alex. Dun- 
can, medical estab.— Assist. Surg. B. Phillipson, 
ditto.— 15. Lieut. S. Turnbull, regt, of artillery, 
—26. Lient. Col. F. Roomc, 20th N. I.— Lieut. J. 
E. ParsoM, llth N.I. — Lieut. F. Durack, 24th 
N.L — Ena. R. Jeffery, of infantry.— Cadet H. P. 
H. Hockln, of infantry.— 31. Assist. Surg. John 
Meams.— June 8. Capt. G. J. Wilson, 23a N.I.— 
11. Assist. Surg. Bowstead. 


FITRLOUOHS. 

To Europe , — April 27. Rns. H. Price, 18th N.T., 
for health. — May 16. Ens. W. B. G. Blcnklns, (ith 
N.L, for health.— 21. Lieut. T. G. Fraser, Europ. 
regt., for health. — Capt. 11. Liddell, llth N.L — 
23. 2d-Lieut. R. W. Chichester, regt. of artil., 
for one year, on private affairs. — 2i>. Lieut. C. J. 
Conyngham, lstL.C., for health.— June 1. Lieut. 
A. P. Lc Messurier, 23d N.I. — Lieut. R. Taylor, 
2cl Madras N.I., for health.— 4. Lieut. H. W. 
Brett, artillery, fur health. — 12. Capt. E. W. 
Jones, 3d N.L, commanding Giizerat prov. bat., 
for health. — 14. Ens. T. Postans, 12th N.L, for 
one year, on private affairs.- 18. Ena. T. Christie, 
17th N.L, for health. 

To Simte.— June 12. Lieut. H. W. Trevelyan, 
regt. of artil., for six months, on private affairs. 

To Sca^Ma-Y 14. Lieut. C. Gibemc, I6th N.I., 
for six months, fur health. 

To St. Helena — June 13. Ideut. G. Deck, engi- 
neers, for health (eventually to Europe). 

To Singapore.— Jvme 4. Capt. R. Dawson, 1st 
L.C., fox SIX months, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

dpril 24. — Commander Wyndham tn relieve 
Commodore Collinson from Persiau Gulf com- 
mand. 

Capt. Grant to succeed Commander Wyndham 
as boat-master, general agent for transports, and 
captain of Mazagon Dock-yard. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May 9. &r i>Vancis Burton, Reid, from Liver- 
pool.— 12. H.C.S. JJucheea of Athol, Daniel, ftom 
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London ; and La Deligent (Fr.)» Darvey, from Bor- 
deaux.— >13. 11.C.S. Orwell, OalrymplCf from Lon- 
don.— 14. Mountstuart Elfkinstone, Ritchie« from 
Liverpool. — 15. Caledonia, Stroyan, from l.iver- 
pool and Cape. — IG. Jean Henri (Fr.), Daudouin« 
from Bordeaux.—!!). Cleveland, llavckick, from 
London.— 21. Mermaid, Evans, from London and 
('ape.— 30. Huron, Hardy, from Liverpool.— 
June 2. II.C.S. Thonuu Coutta, Chrystie, from 
London.— 4). H.C.S. George the Fourth, Barrow, 
from London; Gipeep, Highat, from Liverpool; 
and H.C. sloop of war Clive, Ilarris. from China 
and (Colombo. — 7, General Hetviti, Bankier, from 
London ; Stakeeby, Johnston, from London and 
Mauritius; and H.(!. schooner Royal Tiger, Ig- 

f lcsdcn, from Red Sea and Mucha. — 11. Flora, 
Hair, from Liverpool; and Hero, Thompson, 
from London and Cape.— 1.3. Sir Howard Douglas, 
McAulay, from Liverpool.— 14. Lady Feversham, 
Ellerby, from London and Cape.— 15. Hannah, 
Jackson, from London.— 17. H.C. pilot brig Ri- 
linurus, Moresby, from Judda ana Red Sea.— 
19. H.C.S. Abererombie Robinson, innes, from 
London. — 20. Argyle, Stavers, from Madras. 

Depen-tures, 

May 10. H.C. brig of war Euphrates, Denton, 
for Red Sea. — 12. Avttca, Boadle, for London. — 15. 

H.C. sloop of war Ternate, Wyndham, for Bas- 
sadore— 20. Welcome, Buchanan, for Greenock.— 
22. Egyptian, I ilbum, for London. — 24. La De- 
tigent (Fr.). Darv^. for Pondicherry; and Madras. 
—26. Jean Henri ( Fr.), Baudouin, for Pondicherry; 
and Emmie, Maure, for Mauritius. — 31. Sir Fran- 
cis Burton, Reid, for Liverpool.— June 5. Fortune, 
Crawford, for Greenock. — 10. Statesman, Quiilcr, 
for Liverpool ; Mountstuart Elgdiinstone, Ritchie, 
for ditto; and Caledonia, Stroyan, fur ditto. — 
15. QuiU {Am.), Shillaber, for Salem.— 16. H.C. 
slocm of war Amherst, Brucka, for Persian Gulf. 
—2^ Cumbrian, Blyth, for London. 

Freight to London (June 28)— jb‘5. lOe. per (on- 
to China, 21 R 8. per candy. 


21. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. MacGillivray, 
of the engineers, of a daughter. 

* 22. At Bombay, Mrs. J. H. Bennett, of a son. 

2!). 7\t Dhoolia, the lady of H. Rodney Elliot, 
Esq., civil surgeon, of a son. 

June 2. At Kolapore, the lady of Major E. M. 
Wood, 14th N. I., of a dai'i^hter. 

MARRIAGES. 

iBai^ 21. At Poonah, Robert F. Riddle, Esq^., to 
Sarah, third daughter of Richard Francis, Esq., 
Gordon Place, Brunswick Square, London. 

June 5. At Bombay, Charles H. Harrison, Esq., 
of the Hon. Company’s civil service, to Frances 
Elizabeth, only daughter of R. T. Barra, Esq., 
surgeon in the Bombay army. 

DEATHS. 

April 18. At Ukulkote, Ens. E. R. Elwall, of 
the 2d Grenadier Regt. 

May 8. Kiileil in action, Ens. Wm. Robertson, 
of tiie 15th regt. N.I., while gallantly leading on 
his men against a body of Katties and Seirans 
under a Kattie chief named Champraja, in posi- 
tion on the Gheer Hills. 

0. At Poona, Lieut. George Harris Dickinson, of 
the engineer corps, in the 20th year of his age. 

1.3. At Ahmednuggur, of cholera, the Rev. Wm. 
Ilcrvey, of the American mission, aged 33. 

June 2. At ('olabah, of cholera morbus, Mrs. 
Louisa Meyer, aged .33. 

12. At DapoolM, Lieut. Horatio Forbes, of the 
13th regt. N.I. 

lately. Drowned at sea, Lieut. W. Geddes, of 
the 2d Grenadier Regt. 

— At Bombay, aged 28, John Steven, Esq., of 
the civil service, at Dheelia, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Steven, minister of Kilwinning, 
Scotland. 




BlilTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 30. At Bombay, the lady of the Rev. 
James Clow, senior minister of the Scotch church, 
of a son. 

.31. In the Fort, the lady of C. D. Gilder, vEsq., 
of a son. 

April 4. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. R. O. 
Meriton, paymaster southern division of the army, 
ofa daughter. 

11. At Glrgaum, Mrs. J. A. Higgs, of a son. 

18. At Deesa, the lady of Willoughby Tre- 
velyan, Esq., 2d regt. L.C., of a son. 

23. At Colabah. Mrs. ('has. W.'ikcford, of a son. 
May 10. At Belgaum, the lady of John G. Moyle, 
superintending surgeon, ofa daughter. 

11. At Bombay, the lady of Martin West, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

15. At Malligaum, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 

J. A. Eckford, 19th N.I., of a son. 

19. At the Neilgherry Hills, the lady of Capt. 
Robson, 1st Bombay Europ. regt., of a daughter. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

March 26. Lieut. Col. Macallster, Ceylon rifle 
r^t., to be commandant of Jaffna, from 1st April. 

April 16. Lieut. Jeflbmon, Ceylon rifle regt., to 
be commandant of Fort Macdonald, from 1st May. 

MONOPOLY OF CINNAMON. 

The Lords of the Treasury have given official 
notice that the Government monopoly of cinna- 
mon in the Island of Ceylon will be abolished on 
the 10th of July 1833. 


iDSalarra* 

DEATHS. 

March 30. Killctl in action with the Malays, 
Lieut. £. V. Harding, of the 29th regt. Madras 
N.I. 

Maya. Killed in action near Mambomgoin, Ens. 
G. W. Walker, doing duty with the 6th regt. 
Madras N.I. 


I9o0t0crtiit to Asiatic flntrlligsmc. 


Bombay papers to tfae 24th June arrived 
too late to be extracted this month. Tlie 
Rombay Ceuxur of the 10th contains an 
account of an extensive riot amongst the 
Parsees and some other castes,^ respecting 
a government order for destroying the Pa- 
riali dogs, whicli had created much dissa- 
tisfaction amongst the natives generally 
and the classes referred to in particular, 
who regard the dogs with a sort of reli- 
gious partiality. On the massacre com- 
mencinff, the constables were unexpected- 
ly atta»ed, and two severely wounded, 
N, S. VoL. 9 .No.S5. 


Next day, the shops were closed, and par- 
ties of 200 or 300 paraded the island. 
The bazar was deserted, and supplies for 
the shipping were detained. On the ap. 
pear(ince of five companies of the Queen's 
Royals, however, the mob fled with great 
unanimity. Private letters state that tran. 
quillity was restored, and impute the riot 
to tbe^secret instigation of some of the 
leading men amongst the nadves. ^ 

The cholera morbus is committing great 
ravages in the island and in parts of the 
Deccan. 

(U) 
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[Nov . 


INI3IA SHIPriNG. 

Arrioatji, 

SKPTKAinKR 27. fVulconie, Uurhanan. from 
RoralMLy 20th May ; In the Clyde — 2H. Livingston, 
Cowley, from Uei^al 2d May ; at Liverpool. — 
28. Maria Louisa, Diirford. from Mauritius 15th 
July : at Ilristol. — 20. H.M.S. Comet, (late San< 
(lilandfi), from Madras 3d June; and -II.M.S. Ja«- 
seur% biuclalr, from Mauritius 24th June, and 
Cape 25th July ; both at Plymouth. — 30. Sir 
Francis Burton, Reid, from Bombay 31st May ; 
at LiverpooL—OcTOBKB 1. Orontea, Baker, from 
Madras Itith May, and Mauritius 20th June; and 
Mejriean, Carew, from Cape 12th July; both at 
‘Deal.-— 2. Tf^arrtot*, Stone, from Bengal 15th April, 
and Madras 23d May; off Margate.— 2. Ma^et, 
Watkins, from Cape 6th July ; at Liverpool.— 3. 
Avoed, Boadle, from Bombay 12th May ; and 
Salus, Crickmay, from Mauritius 13th June, and 
Cape 23d July: both at Gravesend. — 4. IKtncaeter, 
Surnen, from Mauritius 18th May; Caledonia, 
'M'Gregor, from Cape 9th July; and Saguenay, 
Brown, ftom ditto 2(ith July ; ail at Gravesend. 
—4. Countess Dunmore, HoMrtson, from Mau- 
ritius 31st May; at Gravesend.*— 6. Bussorah 
Merchant, Moncrleff, from Batavia 23d April; 
at Portsmouth — 6. Kgj/ptian, l.ilburn, from 
Bombay 22d May, and Mauritius 23d June; 
off Margate. — 6. Fortune, Crawfurd, from Bom- 
bay 6th June ; in the Clyde.— 6. Platina, Wil- 
son, from New South wales Kith May ; at 
'Liverpool.— 7. Catedodia, .Stroyan, from Bom- 
bay luth June; Mountstuart Elphinstonc, Ritchie, 
from Bombay 10th June; and Monarch, Miller, 
from Mauritius 2.‘ldJunc: all at Liverpool. — 7* 
Fanny, Drummond, from Mauritius and Cape ; 
at Gravesend.— 8. Cumbrian, Blyth, front Bombay 
28th June; at Deal.— 12. Southampton, 

Laws (with Rear Admiral Sir E. W. Owen), 
from Trincomallee 28th May, Madras 11th June, 
Mauritius 14th July, and Cape 13th August ; at 
Portsmouth.— ISnvfJi/, King, from Padaiig 14th 
June; at Cowes.— 12. Crown, Cowman, from 
Bengal 20th June t at Liverpool. — 13. Vero, Rut- 
ter, from Cape 2Uth July ; at Deal.— 13. Samuel 
Brown, llaraiiw, from Bengal 0th June ; States- 
man, Quillet, from Bombay lOtli J une ; and Cape 
Breton, Johnson, from Cape 2«th July ; all at 
Liverpool.— 14. Irt, Hoodfess, from Bengal 2d 
June, at Liverpool. — 1.5. Yare, Fawcett, from 
Van Diemen’s Land 9th June ; at Gravesend. — 
1.5. Asia, Ager, from Singapore 29th May; off 
the Wight. — 1(1. l*rinceas Augusta, Hawkins, 
from Van Diemen’s Land 1st June; at Gravesend. 
— 17' Cumbrian, Walker, from the Mauritius fMh 
June, and Cape 12th Aug.; and Mary, Turcan, 
from New South Wales 11th May ; lx)th at Deal.— 
20. Britonnta, Ferris, from Mauritius; off Portland. 
— ^20. Ann, Sly, from M.'iuritius 8th July ; off the 
Start.— 22. Shtrbumo, Burton, from Bengal ; at 
Deal.— 23. Thomas Peils, Elliot, from Ceylon, 
20th May ; at Gravesend.— 24. De Kok, Fleming, 
from Batavia 4th July i at Cowes. 

Departures. 

Sbptbmdbr 25. Mary, Marchant, for Mauri- 
tius: from Leith.— 26. Mediterranean Packet, 
Pugh, for Cape and New South Wales ; from 
Liverpool. — 27. Meditra,, Smith, for Bomb;w; 
and Egeria, Whiteside, for Cape ; both from Li- 
verpool. — 2H. Henry Porcher, Baxter, for V. D. 
Land and N. S. Wales, from Deal. — ^29. Symmetry, 
Stevens, for Ceylon: from Deal (I4th Oct. Fal- 
mouth).— O ctober 2.Moirven, Mitchell, for Cape ; 
from Bristol. — 3. General Gascoigne, Fisher, for 
Mauritius ; from Liverpool — 3. Reform, Dunkln, 
for Singapore, Manilla, and China ; from Ham- 
burgh. — 8. Rifslin Castle, Richards, for New South 
WaJes ; from Cove of Cork.— 9. Pareee, Miller, 
for Bombay ; and Osprey, Salmon, for ditto ; 
both fW>m Greenock.— 10. Boston, Bancroft, for 
China; and Henry VFeBesley, Johnstone, for 
Bombay; both from Deal.— 14. Edward, Havl- 
slde, for Penang and Singapore; Prinee Regent, 
Altken, foe New South Walca ; and Royal Sove- 
reign, Thmniwcin, for Cape and Mauritius ; all 
from Deal.— 16. &ian Baru, McCleverty, for 
MaihBa; from LlverpooL— 16. iffufromaeae, An- 
drews, for Madras and Bengali^ GeorgUuM, 
Thompson, for Van Diemen's Land (^Itn con- 


victs); and Royal George, Emblcton, for Mau- 
ritius, all from Portsmouth.— 16. Ker«u:e;i,Haswel I, 
for Cape ; from Deal. — 16. Janet, Rodger, for Ma- 
nilla; from Greenock.- 19. Esmouth, Warren, 
for Cape, Madras, and Bengal Horatio, Harfleld, 
for Madras ; Rjoltert, Blyth, for Mauritius ; and 
Ellen, Dixon, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; 
all; from Deal. — 19. Columbia, Pattlson, for 
Bombay ; and Janet Izat, Poe, for Batavia and 
Singapore; both from Liverpool.— 21. Riobert 
Scarjield, Clough, fur Bombay : Mary, Nasmyth, 
for Bombay; Idnnreue, Smith, for Bombay; 
and Livingston, Cowley, for Mauritius; all from 
Liverpool. — ^23. Chili, Nixon, for V. D. Land ; 
from Deal.— 23. Laguan, Cleland, for Singapore 
and Manilla; from Greenock.— 24. Susan, Gillies, 
for Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 24. Sir Francis 
Burton, Reid, for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 25. 
IVhinaatles, Fisher, for Bengal ; from Liverpool. 
—27. Caroline, Parker, for New South Wales ; 
from Deal. — ^28. Triumph, Green, for Bombay ; 
and Jidiana, Tarbutt, fur Madras and Bengal ; 
both from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Livingston, from Bengal: Major Hutchins 
and cldld ; Lieut. McDonald and child. 

Per fVarriitr, from Bengal : Misses Margaret 
Roy, Isabella Hoy, and Mary Roy; Lieut. J. 
Woods: Mr. James Hayes. — From Madras ; Capt. 
and Mrs. Buxton and child ; Lieut. Fair ; Lieut. 
Moors; Mr. Sllvcrwood. 

Per Ortmtes, from Madras i Mrs. Wotherall and 
two children ; Mrs. Shepherd anil child ; Mrs. Ba- 
ker; J. Towell, Esq., Madras estab ; Hatley Frerc, 
Esq., civil service ; Lieut. Col. Carfrao, 20th N.I., 
Major Mair, H.M. 62d regt. ; Capt. Wetherall, 
11. M, 13th l.ight Drags. ; Capt. Brown, H.M. 
41st vegt. and two children; Capt. Scott, 1st 
N.I.; Capt. Woodward, 9th N.I.; Lkut. Elsey, 
43d N.I. ; Lieut. Hornsby, i2th N.I., Lieut. 
Shepherd, 24th N.I. ; Lieut. Tench, H.M. 45th 
regt. ; Lieut. Cowie. 18th N.T. 

Per Egyptian, from Bombay : Mrs. Jeaffreson; 
LieuL Fraser: Mr. Price. (Ens. W. B. G. 
Blenkins was left at St. Helena. ) 

Per Cumbrian, from Bombay : Capt. F. W. 
Jones; Capt. II. Liddell; Lieut. C. J. Conyng- 
ham; Lieut. H. I W. Brett; Lieut. R. Taylor; 
Lieut. 11. W. Chichester; Ens. T. Christie. 

Per Mountstuart Elphinstone, from Bombay ; 
Lord George Thynne; Lieut. Morehead, Madras 
establishmcait. 

Per H.M.S. Southampton, from Ceylon, dec. : 
Capt. T. H. Hcmman, H.M. 78th Highlanders ; 
(!apr. Butterfield, late of the Brisk t Mr. Stub- 
biiiglon, late of the Curacoa. 

Per Pero. from Mauritius and Cape: Mrs. 
Stone, from the Mauritius; Mr. Brinck, frcmi the 
Cape; Mr. Benj. Solomon, from St. Helena. 

Per Princess Augusta, from Van Diemen’s 
Land: Mrs. Mary Odcland; Dr. Woodward; 
Mr. B. Goodman; Mr. G. Gardner. 


Per Asia, from .Singapore : Tho8.Thomton,Esq. 
Per Nancy, from Bengal (at Bordeaux) ; Major 
Maclean, H.M. dd Bulft ; Capt. Grimes, pay- 
master H.M. 13th Light Inf. ; Lieut. Hore, 18th 
Bengal, N I. ; Mr. Pattullo; Mr. J. G. Gordon ; 
Mr. J. C. Stewart.— From the Mauritius; Mr. 
Balmanno ; Mr. Jones.— ^The following were left 
at the Mauritius : Mr. Toone, civil service ; 


Col. Koope, Bengal Inf. ; Lieut. Stewart, Bengal 
M.S.) 


Per Cumbrian, from Mauritius : Mr* Stone. 


Frr Sherburne, from Bengal : Mrs. White and 
child; Dr. Forrest, 46th N.I. 


Eepeeted, 

Per Lady McNaghten, from Modru: Lady 
Sinclair; Mm. Le<i^; Mrs. Balfour: MlasSmlth: 
Mq). Gen. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. ; Judge Grant; 
Capt. Sinclair ; Capt. McDonaL 
Per ^rtan, from Bengal t MisaG. Perritt ; 
Capt. Doughton, H.M. 16th Lancers t Lieut* 
Moeris, HX. service ; Mr. Wm. J. Webb. 

Per EMkinetone, from Madras: M^ Mlmar- 
dicr, and two diUdren: Mn. HamUtani Mra. 
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Hooper end four children ; Mi^or Kyd ; Major 
O'Meara; Capt. Campbell ; Capt. Hooke ; Capt. 
Mlmardler; Lieut. Jones; Cornet Wood: Mr. 
JNott. 


PASSENOEKS TO INDIA. 

Per HoratU>» for Madras: Miss Pilkington ; 
Miss Rose; two Misses Norfor ; Lieut. Col. S. 
Marten; Dr. Price; Rev. Mr. Carter; Lieut. 
T. H. IfuU; Mv.aabb: Mr. Isley; Mr. Morris 
and party. 

Ptnr Kxmnuth, for Madras and Bengal : H. J. 
Chipplndale, Esq.; Mrs. Chippindale; Mr. and 
Mrs. Coultman ; Mrs. Ellis; Dr. N. Wallich; 
Capt. R. Margrave : Mr. C. J. Richards ; Mr. 
Geo. Thompson ; Mr. Stadler ; Mr. Smutts. 

Per Symmetry, for ('eylon : Mrs. Fugion ; Miss 
Walker; Lieut. Skinner. 

Per Susan, for Bengal : Mrs. Crommelin ; Miss 
C. S. Crommelin ; Capt. J. A. Crommelin ; 
(^iipt. G. R. Crommelin ; Capt. E. Morshcad ; 
Elis. Win. Lamb, die. 

Per Triumph, for Bombay : Miss Hough ; Miss 
Moriarty; Miss Green; Capt. Hawkins, Indian 
jV.ivy ; Mr. Cleveland ; Mr. (Jrawford, cadet ; 
Mr. McDonald, ditto. 

Per Duke of Roxhurrhe, for Bombay : Mr. John 
Forbes: Mr. Willoui^by. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BJllTIIS. 

Sept 14. At Addlestone. near Chertsey, Surrey, 
the lady of Charles Lucas, Esq., of the Bombay 
artillery, of a son. 

26. At Bath, the lady of Major Janies Franklin, 
of the Bengal cavalry, a daughter. 

28. The lady of R. M. C. Hamilton, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

Oct, 4. At the Crescent, Clapham Common, the 
lady of Charles Thoroid, Esq., Bengal military es- 
tablishment, of a daughter. 

20. At Edinburgh, the lady of Col. Stewart, 
East-lndia Coni)iany*s service, of twins. 

24. At Clapham, Ihelady of Andrew Grote, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil service, of a son. 

M A Rill AGES. 

Sept, 7. At St. Olave's Church, Chester, Wra. 
Thos. Hooper, Esq., of the Easi-lndia House, to 
Marla Wood, youngest daughter of H. W. Wil- 
loughby, Esq., of Chester. 

17. At Camplieltown. Argyleshire, J. Campbell, 
Esq., of the lion. E. I. (fompany's service, to 
Elisa, daughter of the late Miqor R. Elder, of 
Bulloch. 

26. At Heath Cottage, near Inverness, I.ieut. 
Col. R. Robertson, of the Bombay army, to 
Harriet, second daughter of Robert Pierson, 
Esq., formerly of Riga. 

Oer. 1« The Rev. Thomas Jarrett, M.A., rec- 
tor of Trunch, Norfolk, Fellow of Catherine 
Hall, CambridTC, and Professor of Arabic in that 
'Wllversity, to Margaret Sarah, only daughter of 
Mr. John Daw, of Saltash. 

4. At. St. Giles's, Camberwell, G. A. Heiklots, 
M.D., Surgeon In the Hon. Ea^tMndiaCom- 

S service, Madras establishment, to Mary 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Williams, oi Orove- 
lane, Camberwell. 

9. At IJaobebllg, Caernarvonshire, Capt. Vlnr 
cent Mathias, 14tii Madras N.L, to Elizabeth, 
only surviving daughter of the late R. Poole, 
Esq., Bognor, Sussex. 

10. At Christ Church, Mary-le-bone, James 
Bannerman, Esq., of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
PBBv's service in China, to Ellen, second daugh- 
ter of William Atkinson, Esq., of Upper Baker 
street. 

22. In Cork, James C. Beamish, Esq., to 
Louisa Erfkine, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieut. CoU Macdonald, formerly a^k^tantiieneral 
of H.M. forces In India. 

28> At Cheltenham, Wm. Jamieson Higgens, 
Bsa., of Hambledon, to Laura, daughter of the 
late William Kennedy, Esq., of Bombay. 

Laiety, At Trinity Church, Mary-le-bone, Peter 


Styan, Esq., of Baker Street, Portinaii Squ irc, 
to Mrs. Owen Wynne, widow of the late Richard 
Owen -Wynne, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

DRATHS. 

June 12. On the passage home from the East- 
Indies, of apoplexy, Capt. Sanililands, comman- 
der of H.M.S. Comet. 

22. On board the IVarrior, on the passage from 
India, agetl 20, I^ieut. J. H. Seddon, of the 52d 
regt. Madras N.L, and youngest son of the late 
Wm. Seddon, Esq., of Acres Barn, near Man- 
chester. 

July 4. Drowned, on the passage from Bengal, 
C^apt. George White, owner of the ship 
burne, 

A^, 8. At the Cove of Cork. Henrietta, wife 
M. P. Cashel, Esq., of Lisson Hal), county Tip- 
perary, and widow of the late Frederick Bennett, 
Esq., captain in the Bengal Cavalry. Also, Aug. 
24. from the accidental discharge of his gun, aged 
18, Frederick, her eldest son, and nephew to the 
Member for Wilts. 

Sept. II. At Dublin, Major William Fleming, 
of the Hon. East-lndia Company's Bengal Ar- 
tillery. 

25. At Edinburgh, Capt. William Foggo, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's Bengal service. 

26. At Heid's-Hotcl, St. Marlon’s- lane, Richard 
Willis Coward, Esq., aged 62, late of the Bom- 
bay cstablisliment. 

28. At Stowford Rectory, county of Devon, 
William Webber, Esq., aged 76. He was for- 
merly one of the Secretaries of the (iovernment 
of Bengal, under Warren 1 Listings, Esq., and 
Lord (!f>rnwallis, govcniors-general of India, 
whose testiinoiiinls reflect tlic highesi honour on 
his character. 

Oct. 4. At his residence, Hanover-tetrace, Re- 
gent's Park, Maj. Gen. Sir Alexander Bryce, 
K.C.B., inspector-general of fortifications and 
colonel commandant of the Royal Engineers. 
Sir AleXiindcr served as commanding engineer in 
the army under Abercrombie in Egypt, and di- 
rected the siege of Aboukir. 

14. At Ballycastle, Capt. Philip McKcever, of 
the Hon. East-lndia Company's service. 

17- Mrs. Dunkin, widow of the late Lieut. Col. 
Dunkin, of ttic 44th regt., and second daughter 
of Benjamin General O'Halloran, of the lion. 
East-Iiidia (7oinpany's service. 

18. At Wells, Elizabeth Tucker Dobbyn, relict 
of Wm. Augustus Dobbyn, Esq., chief in coun- 
cil of MasuMp.atam, in India. 

2.8. At Thurlow House, Clapham, .Surrey, 
Maria, wife of H. .Seymour Montagu, Esq. 

2.'>. Lieut- Thomas Keighly. of the Madras 
engineers, in the eighteenth year of his age. 

26. At the residence of his son-in-law, Charles 
Phelins, Esq., Briggens Park, James Taylor, Esq., 
of Wimpole Street, Loudon, formerly of Calcutta, 
aged 68. 

Tjafely. On hb passage from the Mauritius, 
Lieut. Henry Lang, R.N., second son of the late 
Robert Lang, Esq , of Mo(jT-park. 

— At Paris, after a short illness, M. de Chdsy, 
the learned Orientalist, member of the Institute, 
professor of Sanscrit at the Royal College of 
France and of Persian- at the School of Oriental 
Living Languages, and member of council of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. M. de Chi^zy was a pupil 
of the l*o1ytecnnic School. ’ Having acquired the 
Arabic and Persian, he was au|>ointcd interpreter 
to the army of the East, unacr Buonaparte, but 
sickness detained him in France. Being attached 
to the Royal Library, he applied himself to the 
Sanscrit language, of which, with the little help 
then obtainable, he made himself master ; and on 
theestabibhment of a Sanscrit chair in the Royal 
College, he was chosm to fill it. He received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour, and in 1816 
was elected a member of the Institute. On the 
death of M. Langlds, he sought the post of Keeper 
of the Oriental MSS. In the Royal Library, which 
was, however, given to the late M. Remusat. 
This disappointment preyed upon his spirits. 

— On the iiassage from the Mauritius, C^t. 
Crawshayr, of the snip Cumbrian. He was unfor- 
tunately washed overboard in a gale cf '-^lnd and 
drowned. 



las PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Nov, 

N.B. The letter* P.C, denote prime coet, or manufiicturera* price* t A. advance (per eentO on the tame g 
D. discount (per cent,) on the eame,-^The bazar maund is equal to U2Ui. 2 oz, 2 dr*,, and lUU bazar 
niaunds equal to 110 /actorp maunde. Goods sold bp 8a,Rupees il. mds. produce 6 to B per cent, nutre 
than when sold bp Ct.Ilupees F. nids. — The Madras Candy is etjual to 500ib. The Surat Candy i* equal 
to 74Gi lb. The Pecul is equal to 133j lb. The Corge is 20 pieces, 

CALCUTTA, June?, 1832. 


Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Hollies 100 

Coals D. md. 

Copper Sheathing. 16-40 ..F.md. 

— — Brasiers*. 40-120 do. 

Thick sheets do. 

— Old Gross do. 

— — Bolt do. 

— — Tile do. 

Nails, assort. <Io. 

Peru Slab Ct.Ils. do. 

•>— Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz 

— — Muslins, assort 

— Yarn 16 to 1.30 mor. 

— - do., 130 to 162 do. 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

Hosiery 


Rs.A. Rs. A. ' Rs.A. 1 

Ifi 0 20 0 Iron, Swctlish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 4 @ 

10 0 — 11 0 flat do. 4 4 — 

0 0 : English, sq do. 2 8 — 

37 8 — 38 0 flat do. 2 9 

40 0 — 42 0 Bolt do. 2 8 — 

— ■ — . Sheet do. 4 0 — 

35 0 — - Nalls cwt. 8 0 — 1 

34 8 — 34 9 Hoops F.md. 2 15 — 

34 0 — 34 8 Kcntleilgc cwt. 10 — 

30 H — 30 10 . Lead, Pig F.md. 5 0 — 

38 8 — 39 0 Sheet do. 5 7 — 

— Millinery 15 D. 

14 — 18 Shot, patent bag 

Siielter Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 3 — 

— Stationery 20 D. 

0 4 — 0 8\ Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 7 8 — 

0 7 — 0 8 SwecTish do. 0 12 — 

20 0 — 30 D. Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 15 12 — 1 

P. C. — — Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • -yd. 3 0 — 

20 to .30D.5 eP.C. coarse 1 4 — 

P. C. — . Flannel line 10 — 


MADRAS, Juno 6, 18ri2. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Bottles 


10 


12 

Copper, Sheathing ... 


2H0 


300 

— Cakes 

do. 

265 

— 

270 

Old 

do. 


none 


— — Nails, assort 

do. 

210 

— 

220 


Cottons, Chintz 20A. — 

— Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 

— Longcloth — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware ]o.‘\. — 

Hanlware. 15D. — 

Hosiery 15A. — 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 40 — 

— English sq do. 22 

— Flat and bolt. do. 22 


Iron Hn^s candy 18 @ 20 

- Nails do. — - — 

' i.ead. Pig do. 40 — 45 

! Sheet do. r>0 — 60 

Millinery 10 — 15 A 

Shot, patent 10 — 15 A 

. Spelter candy 29 — 31 

Stationery P. C. — 5 D 

> Steel, English candy 80 — 87 

. Swedish do. 105 — 130 

> Tin Plates box 21 — 22 

. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 D 

— — coarse P. C. — 10 D 

: — Flannel 20 A. — 


BOMBAY, June 2, 1832. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Anchors 

...cwt. 12 01 

14 

Iron, Swedish, bar... 

. .St. candy 

47 


0 

Bottles, pint 

...doz. 1 

— — ■ 

English, do 

do. 

30 


0 

C'oals 

.bush. 4 


, ■ Hoops* ••*■»•••• 

cwt. 

5 

— 

0 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . 

. . .cwt. 57 — 

58 

Nails 

do. 

13 

— 

0 

Thick sheets 

. . .do. 61 

— 

Plates 

do. 

8 

— 

0 

Slab 

. . .do. 53 

1. —1 

!— T* Rod for bolts . . . 

. .St. candy 

31 

•— 

0 

Nails 

. . .do. 50 

— 

; do. for nails .. 


38 

— 

0 


Cottons, Chintz *1 

— Other goods J 

Yarn, No 40 to 80 lb 1 

C'utlcry, table. 5 — 20A. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. — 

Hardware. 10 A. — 

Hosiery— 1 hose only 30 A. — • 


-Lead, Pig. cwt. 84 — 0 

I Sheet do. 10—0 

I Millinery 20A.— 0 

Shot, patent cwt. 14-0 

Spelter do. 7 — 0 

tStatlonery no demand 

Steel, Swedish tub 11 — 0 

Tin Plates box 17* — 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • • • • 8 A. — — 

; coarse 2 A. — 0 

Flannel, fine P.C.— 0 


CANTON, April 2, 1832. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. piece 4* 


6 ( Smalts pecul 


— - Longcloths, 40 yds do. 3* — 4* Steel, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2* Woollens, Broad cloth • • yd. 

— Cambrics, 12 yds do. I 4 — ig Camlets pee. 


Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 32 — 44 | Long Ells Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar do. 2* — 24 Tin, Straits pecul 

Rod do. 3 ——Tin Plates.. box 

Lead .do. 4.50 — * 4.60 


do. 2 — 21 


Do. Dutch do. 

Long Ells Dutch do. 


Drs. Drs. 
20@ 60 
5 — 6 
1.55 —1.60 

19 

28 —38 

7-74 
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Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 12 @14 

Bottles lOO 34 — 4 

Copper Nails and Sheatliing pecul 36 — 36 

Cottons,MadapolIains,2r>yd. by32in. pcs. 24 — 34 


linit. Irisn 2ft. . 

' Loiigcloths 12 . 


..30 

30 


do. 24—2 
do. 


.38 to 40 . . . 

.. 36-37 do. 

64 

— 7.. 

do. . 

, .do. . . 

.. 38-40 do. 

64 

— 81 

do. . 

..do. .. 

.. 44 

do. 

84 

— 0 



- ftO 

do. 

10 

— 12 



- 64 

do. 

10 

— 12 , 



- 60 

do. 

11 

— 13 


Prints, 7-0. single colour* do. 2i — 3J 

0-0 do- 34 — S 

Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 4ft in., .do. li — 25 

Jaconet, 20 44 ..40 ....do. 2 — 5 . 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Ilkfs. imit. Battick, dblc...corge 7 @ 10 

do. do Pullicat do. fto — 60 

Twist, 16 to 80 pecul 40 — 75 

jllardware, assort N.D. — 

(Iron, Swedish pecul 64 — 6 

- English do. 3 _ 3} 

- Nails do. 0 — 7 

Lead, Pig do. 5 54 

, Sheet do. — 6 

’Shot, patent bag 1 — 2 

Spelter pecul 34 — 44 

.-Steel, .Swedish do. 7 _ 6 

• English do. N.D. 

.Woollens, Long Ells pcs. lo —II 

■ Camblcts do. 2ft — 32 

Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. 2 — 2| 


REMARK S. 


Calcutta, May 24, 1839.— The late arrivals have 
caused a temporary falling in some of the principal 
articles of import from Europe. In Piece Goods 
the sales have not been very extensive, and for 
some descriptions the demand is very dull: the fol- 
lowing are the princip.al sales during the week. — 
Jaconet Muslins, 160 pieces at 11-10, 160 pieces .at 
10, KiU pieces at <), 160 pieces at 8-10, 160 pieces at 
8, and about 1,2(N) pieces of lower qualities; Book 
Muslins (very dull), 200 pieces at 3 ; Assorted Lap- 
jiets, 7^6 nieces at 3 ; Cambrics, 700 yiieces, of 24 
yards each, at 10-2, .3(K> pieces common, at 3; 
Laiipel Scarfs, 000 pieces, at 1-4-6 and 1-6 3; &c. 
— June 6. The bazaar remains without alteration 
for the lictter, and the sales of the week have been 
small. We cannot q^uote any description of Cotton 
Piece Goods that Is in demand at rates remu- 
nerating to the shipper t the supply has been so 
long above the consumption, that the market can- 
not reaiver itself materially until the native buyers 
are satisfied that the imports are reasonably re- 
duced. The sales in twist have not been to great 
amount, nor at any advance in price. The sales in 
woollens have been larger than for some weeks 
hack, but tiie rates much as before. The metal 
market dull. 

Madras, June 6, 1832.— Europe goods continue 


In very low request, and not saleable in entire in- 
voices even under our Quotations. Metals have 
declined since onr last; a large importation of cop- 
per, with other descriptions, having Ihvii brought 
to market. The stuck of Broad Cloth heavy. 

Bombay, June 2, 18:)2. — The following sales 
havelx^en reported, vis.. Chintz, l,2ftO pieces at 
Rs. !) to !)\ per piece: Jamdannics, 7,1*00 pieces at 
Rs. 2-2 and 3 ans. per piece ; Jaconets, 1 ,000 pieces 
at Its. 4 per piece ; and Cotton Varn, UlO bales, 20 
each of Nos. 30, 40, ftO, 60, and 70, at 13 annas 
per lb. 

Singiitioro, May 17» 1832 — Considerable quanti- 
ties of British Piece Goods and Cotton Twist have 
recently arrived by the Mercury from Liverpool, 
and the Diadem and Stt^t from the Clyde; but 
we have heard of only a few sales, the markets be- 
ing dull and in a depressed state. A sale of Long 
Cloths was eifected during the week, mostly in 
liartcr for Manilla Sugar. (Considerable sales of 
English Iron have been made at our quotations, 
partly in barter for sugar, partly for Bengal Piece 
Goods, and partly for Manilla Oil. 

ikinton, April 2, 1832.— Cotton Yarn and Piece 
Goods .arc at very low rates ; and the expectation 
of arrivals prevents any favourable alteration. 


INDIA SECURITIES 

CnIcuUa, June 9, 1832. 
Govermneut Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. As. 

Prem. 37 0 Remittable 

Rs. As. [Sell. 

> 36 0 Prem. 


6 o{ 

1st, or 01dft.l . 
p. Cent. Loan/* 

4 0 


4 0 

Ditto 2 do. 

3 0 


3 4 • 

Ditto • • • • 3 do. 

2 12 


1 8 

Ditto 4 do. 

1 0 


Par 

• . • • Ditto 5 do. 

Par 


Par j 

r New 5 per Cent, from 1 
L No. 1 to 2,50 J 

Par 

Prem. 

3 oj 

I2d, or Middle 51 

L p. Cent Loan / 

• 1 8 Prem. 


4 4 

,3d, or New ditto - • • 

. 3 12 

Disc. 

0 8 

4 per cent. Loandis. • 

. 1 0 


6,9ft0 Bank of Bengal Shares— 6,850. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit ft 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* date,— to buy is. lOd.— to 
sell Is. lOd. per Sa. Rs. 

Madras, ,lune 7, 1832. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable I,oan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis, .350 
Madras Rs. per33ftSa.R8 384 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz.106^4 Madras Rs. per 
JOOSa. Rs Ptem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unrcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscriptimi, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 33C Sa. Rs. 2 Prem. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

At the Rate prevailing. imong Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Ks. per 

100 Sa. Rs Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 182ft. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 2-4 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 18:)0. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 34 Prem. 

Course of Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. Od. perM. Rupee. 

On ditto, at 90 days. Is. SJd. per ditto. 

Bomba?/, June 24, 1832. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months* sight. Is. Odmer Rupee. 

On CalcutU, at 30 days* sight, 106 Bom. Rs. per 
too Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 99 Bom. Re. per 
KNl Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 1434 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

ft per cent. Loan of 1822-2.3 according to the period 
of discharge, 106 to 100 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 109 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829'30, 109 to 111 per ditto. 


Canton, Ajnil 2, 1832. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, C month’s sight, 48. Id. to 4s. 2d. per 
Sp Dr. 

On Bengal, Cos., .30 days’, Sa.Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. 

Drs.— Private Bills, 206 per ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Its. 214 per ditto. 

Syoae Silver at Liniin, 44 to 5 per cent. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HODSE. 

For Sale 1.1 November-^ Prom jjt 8 Fdtruary 1833. 

Companies* — Saltpetre.— Black Pepper. 

For Sale 3 December— Prompt I March* 

Tea, — Dohea, 1,900, 000 lb.; Congou, Campol, Pekoe, and Souchong, 4,000,0001b.; Twankay, and 
Hyson Skin, 1,200,000 lb.; Hyson, a 00 , 000 lb.— Total, including Private-Trade 8,300,0001b. 

For Sale 11 December— Prompt 8 March, 

Company'^.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods— Carpets. 



CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the OronteSi from Madraa; and the Sherburne, from liengal. 
Companj^e , — Bourbon Seed Cotton— Raw Silk— Silk Piece Goods— Refined Saltpetre. 












EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1832-S3, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, October g9, 1832. 


The West-Indla market la brlak, and 
the purchases are considerable. Prices of raw Mus- 
covades and refined sugars are decidedly on the ad- 
vance. There Is, however, little or no demand for 
East-Indla Sugars : a parcel of Slams, tiffered at 
public sale last week, were all withdrawn. The 
advance is maintained on Mauritius Sugars. 

Oi^.— 'The Coffee market is very dull and 
heavy. 

®/*.— The Silk sale commenced on the 22d, at 
the East-india House ; about 900 bales passed, of 
which about IfiO were scratched out, being bad 
silk ; the others sold with briskness at to A per 
cent, above last sale’s prices. The advance is since 
maintained, and the sale going off with increased 
briskness; in some instances an advance of 10 per 
cent, on last sale ‘s prices has been given. 

Cotton — The market is dull and the transactions 
inconsiderable. 

Ind/go.— The Company's sale commenced on the 
2d and closed on the 11th. The following is Messrs. 
Patry and Pasteur’s report of the result of the sale : 

** The quantity declared for sale was 4,023 
chests, of which 2,060 chests were Company’s ; 
the whole presented the following assortment 
65 Chests Bengal very fine shipping qualities. 


556 good to fine do. do. 

2076 middling to good do. do. 

1557 good consuming to middling 

shipping do. 

443 ordinary to good consuming 

qualities. 


137 •••• Madras. 

4823 Chests. 

<* As the above statement shews, the great bulk 


of the sale was of middling and ordinary quality, 
and generally much broken and limy. 

** Prices of all descriptions have been very si- 
milar to those of the July sale; an occasional 
slight depression on the qualities under 48., and 
an equal improvement on those aliove 4s. 6<l., es- 
pecially those in good shape and clean pasted, 
being the only variations. 

*' The principal part WES taken for exportation ; 
the home consumers have bought more freely 
than in the last sale, but as they still limit their 
purchases to low priced Indigocs, and al>pear un- 
willing to give more than 38. 6d. for any sort, the 
proportion of those kinds in the sale, and indeed 
in the market, is too small to enable them to be 
extensive purchasers. 

•• The quantity of Madras was very small, and 
sold with spirit at from last sale’s prices to 3d. 
advance. 

The total quantity taken lu by the Proprie- 
tors, does not exceed 250 chests. 

** Annexed are the prices. Bengal : fine blue, 
5s. Sd. to As. lid. ; fine purple, 4s. 9d. to As. 3d. ; 
fine red violet, 48. 9d. to As. ; fine violet, 4s. 6d. to 
4s. 9d. ; good and middling ditto, 4s. 3d. to 4s. Gd. ; 
good red violet, 48. 3d. to 4s. 4d. ; middling ditto, 
4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. ; good violet and copper, 48. to 
48. 3d. : middling and ordinary ditto, 3s. 6d. to 
4s. ; low consuming ditto, 3s. to :is. 6d. ; very low 
ditto, la. lid. ; to 2s. 9d. 

*• Madras good, 38. to 3s. 4d. ; middling, 
2s. 9d. to 3s. ; ordinary and low, 2s. 2d. to 28. Od.” 

There is little change since the sale ; the prices 
are without the slightest alteration. At a public 
sale on Che 23d, 312 chests sold nearly at India- 
House sale prices. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /rom 26 September to 25 October 1832. 

Bank 3 Pr. Ct.*3 Pr.Ct. 3jPr.CtJ New 3i Long I India 4Pr.Ct. India Exch. 

jbqpu Stock. Red. Consols. R^. iPr.Ccnt. Annulnes. Stock. 1826. Bonds. Bills. 

I . ! . _ I 

I 26 Shut Shut Shut Shut 204^ Shut 7p 15 16p 

I 27 — SSJSSI — 91^92 — 204 4^ — 7 8p 15 16p 

i 28 — 83^84 — i9l|92j — — — 7 8p 15 16p 

I 29 — 83|84 — '91J92 — 203^ — 8 9p 15 17p 

iNov. I 

i 1 — — 8S|84^ — — 203 — 8 10p]8 19p 

2 — 84 «4| — ;9i| 92^ — 204 — 9 lOp 18 19p 

3 — — 84^84^ — 192 92§ — — — 10 Up 18 19p 

4 ~ 84|84| — 92A92i — 203 — 10 Up 18 19p 

5 — — 84*841 — 92 92} — 203* — 10 Up 18 19p 

6 — — 84*84| — 92 92* — 203* — 10 12p 18 I9p 

8 -- — 84}84| — 92 92 } — — — U 12p 18 20p 

9 — — 84}84| — 92 92| — 203 — I2p 19 21p 

10 — — — 92 92 } — — — 12 14p21 22p 

11 1891189* 834831 84*841 90}91 92 92* 16* 16^1 — 100* f‘l3 Mp^l 22p 

12 — 183*83* 84*84*90*91 92 92* 16* I6y*! — 100* f 13p 21 22p 

13 1881 83*83* 84*84|90}9] j92 92*16* 16 tJ; 200 2 100* fl3 14p21 22p 

15 188 189 83*83* 84 84* 90*90* 91*92 i6T*l6y*ig9 260 100* * 13 14p 21 22p 

16 188*189 ;83 83*'83*84| 90*90* 91*92 16^ 16f| — 1100* *13 ]4p'2] 22p 

17 187*187*83*83*84 84* 90f90}'9i*92i I6j* 164 200 1 100* *13 1 4p21 22p 

18 187 187*82*83*83*84 90j90}'91*92 1671 16*200 * 'lOO* *10 13p26 22p 

19 187 188 82*83 83*83* 90*901 91*91* 16* 16^ — |l00* *10 Up;20 22p 

20 187J188 82*83 :83i84 90*90||9l|9l* 16y| 16# 200 jl00* *’U 1.3p20 22p 

= 22 188 ,82*83 SSfSS* 90*90* 91|91* 164 16*200*1 jlOO* *13 14p22 23p 

23 187 188 82*83*83|84 90*90*9 l*9l| 16*, 164 200* lOO} *13 14p22 23p 

24 188* 82}83 83*83* 90}90j;9l|9l*16yj 16# 'lOO* } 13 14p 22 24p 

25 188 188*82i82*83i83|90}90*9l|9l| 16* 16,} — 100* |‘ — ^23 24p 

I I I ; I f 

FitSDEtUCK Baery, Stock and Share Broker, 7» Birchin Lane, Cornhiil- 
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(iralmtta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, jljnilG , 

Tarrackund Ctuitterjee and another v. 
WaUcer and another^— -Tihis was an action 
which involved tlie question as to the ana- 
logy between a banian and a factor. It 
was brought by the banian of Messrs. 
Walker, Roussac, and Co. against that 
firm, for the balance of an account, which 
the defendants did not deny, but insisted 
on a right to set-off certain fraudulent 
overcharges. It appeared that Tarrachund 
had been directed by the house to look out 
for safHower, which was scarce in the mar- 
ket, and selling at 28 to 36 rupees the 
mound. A day or two after, he purchased 
200 mounds, on his own account, of Alex- 
ander and Co., at 1 8 rs. 8 as. per maund, 
which lie sold to another person for 30 
rupees per maynd, and repurchased it for 
Walker and Co. at the same price. Walker 
and Co. bought it for a French house, and 
it was shipped for France. 

Evidence was given that banians cannot 
charge more for purchases made for the 
houses that employ them than they actually 
pay ; that they are the mere brokers. 

The C/i£^ Justice said, the opinion of 
the court was for the defendant, and there 
must be a verdict accordingly ; but he bad 
himself some doubt upon one point, t.c. 
how far the defendants, as factors, could 
have a right to set-off under the circum- 
stances against a debt due from them- 
selves as principals. The factors had 
tlierasclves been fully paid ; and to allow 
this set-off would /iro tanto be giving them 
a verdict for the part only of their claim 
for overcharge, which would have to be 
assessed jtro rata amongst the parties con- 
cerned, in the nature of a dividend to each. 
There appeared to him great difficulty in 
this; and, therefore, upon this point, 
leave would be reserved to the plaintiffs 
to move to enter a verdict for the amount 
of their balance. Upon the merits, what- 
ever doubts he might have had on the 
right of a banian acting for many to sell 
to one, and the analogy between a banian 
and factor, which he was not prepared to 
say could be supported to the full extent ; 
yet if he did sell to his employers, it must 
be done openly and fairly, and not under 
an assumed name. Fair dealing was a 
duty in all nations, and under every code ; 
and when money has been paid upon a 
deception, it might be recovered back. 
These were not unliquidated damages, for 
Tarrachund might have thrown the loss of 
what was rejected upon Alexander and Co., 
from whom he bought, had not his eager- 
Jour, N.S.yor.. 9. No.36. 


ness to cloak his fraud upon his employers 
prevented his stirring inquiry. 

llie other judges concurred, but inti- 
mated that they did not entertain the same 
doubts as to tlie point reserved to the 
plaintiffs. 

SuDDER Dewamee Adawlut, March 26, 

JTetual Sam Das and others. Appellants, 
V. Gokul Nurayan Soy, Sespond&nts,^ 
Respondent instituted his suit in the dis- 
trict court of Dacca against appellants to 
establish his right to their services as slaves, 
lie averred that three progenitors of the 
appellants (whom he named), as also the 
appellants, were his hereditary slaves, 
holding of him lands for their support, 
and rendering at his house such services 
as might be required on occasions of fes- 
tivals, marriages, or deatlis ; but that since 
1233 B.S. they had refused their services : 
therefore he brought this action to establish 
his right to the same. l*lie appellants 
denied that they or their progenitors were 
the slaves of respondent or his father, or 
that they received from them lands for their 
support. The case was decided in the 
district court in favour of respondent's 
claim, and this decision was confirmed by 
die provincial court on appeal, on the opi- 
nion of Mr. C. Smith, a judge of that 
court, confirmed by that of Mr.Steer,a judge 
of the Moorslic'dabad court, to whom a refe- 
rence was made, in consequence of the 
dissentient opinion of Mr. Cracroft, a se- 
cond judge of the Dacca court. The pre. 
sent was a special appeal from the judg- 
ment of the Dacca provincial court. 

Mr. Sattray recorded his decision, that 
this judgment should be reversed, because 
he regarded as null and devoid of credit 
an ikrar, or obligation, purporting to have 
t>een executed in 1197 B.S. (about forty 
years ago), on which respondent founded 
his claim. Mr. Rattray, in his argument 
(which does not mention the tenor of the 
deed or names of its parties), assigns these 
reasons : 1 , the signatures, witli the word 

correct ” prefixed, arc in a single hand- 
writing ; 2, the persons whose names ap- 
pear as attesting witnesses are dead, there- 
fore the deed is not susceptible of direct 
proof or disproof ; 3, Mr. Henry Douglas* 
signature appears, it is true, on the deed, 
but why and by whom the deed was pro- 
duced or verified has not been shewn ; 
4, respondent, in his plaint, does not men- 
tion the deed on which his claim rests. 
The fabrication of the deed is presumable; 
and doubt existing, judgment in favour of 
such a claim cannot be passed. Besides, 
the free state of appellant is established by 

(X) 
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circumstances deduced from the papers. 
— Tliis case ai^a^ tlie bpiiiioii o€ another 
judge. 

25. 

Rajah Miterjeet, Meer Abdallah^ and 
Muwaree LaU Appellants^ v. Kvlahul Singh 
and others^ Heirs of Rajah Juswunt Singh, 
on decease of his IVulm, Respondents . — 
The rajah's widow on his death .succeeded 
to an extensive zemindarec in Behar left 
by him, comprising several muhals, dis- 
tinctly assessed on the collector's books. 
An arrear of 12,742 rupees, on the general 
revenue account had occurred, and the 
collector, with permission of tlie comniis. 
sioiier of revenue, published a notice of 
the sale of the whole estate, to take place 
on the 5th June 1815 : a copy was sent to 
the ranee. The sale was afterwards post- 
poned to the 25th June, with leave of the 
commissioner. A second notice was then 
affixed in the collector's office and the 
courts, but not served on the ranee. On 
the 18th June, 9,985 rupees of the arrear 
were liquidated on her part. On the 25tli 
the whole estate was sold at public auction 
to recover the arrear, now reduced to 
2,757. The purchase was made in the 
name of Mod Narayun, the minor son of 
Miterjeet, by an agent, at the price of 
1,10,000 rupees. The ranee having peti- 
tioned the commissioner against tlie sale, 
the collector was called on to report, which 
he did on the 4 lb August. He admitted 
that the second notice was not served on 
the ranee, but alleged, that as her agent 
was in attendance, her knowledge must be 
presumed. The sale was conhrmed. On 
31st October 1818, the ranee brought her 
^tion to set aside the sale in the provin- 
cial court of Patna, against Government, 
Miterjeet, and the other appellants. Of 
these, Muwaree Lai had acquired a fourth 
share, by purchase, from Gokul Chund, 
interested in that extent in the original 
purchase. The interest of Meer Abdullah 
does not appear. The prescribed refe. 
rence having been made to the commis- 
sioner, be directed that the collector should 
induce the purchasers to abandon, and 
that otherwise the Government would not 
defend, but on the contrary, assist the 
ranee with the required stamps for prose- 
cution. He observed that, the purchase 
having been made in a fictitious name, the 
estate was liable to confiscation. No ami- 
cable arrangement having been effected, 
the action proceeded. On the 19th No. 
vember 1825, the sale was reversed by the 
judgment* of the provincial court, on the 
ground that the purchase had been made 
in a fictitious name, and presumed collu- 
sion of the collector's officers. The decree 
directed that appellants, who had succeeded 
nn the ranee’s deatli, should make good the 
arrear with interest. On the presumption 
that the purchasers bed, in the interval of 
ten years, more tlian repaid to themselves 


the purchase-moncy, any provision for its 
reftii^ was .dcclarra uno'ecessary. Hie 
present case was an appeal from tliis deci- 
sion, preferred by Rajah Miterjeet for him- 
self and son, and by the other appellants 
named. 

Mr. Shakespear, on full deliberation, 
affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
with costs against die appellants, and or- 
dered the immediate repossession of res. 
pondent. The gptmnd on which he re- 
versed the sale was, tliat the rules pre- 
scribed by the regulations for regulating 
such sales had been contravened and 
omitted. The collector had not in his re- 
ference to the commissioner, nor in the 
notice of the sale, specified the component 
muhals of the estate, with the required 
particulars regarding them. He had se- 
lected for sale a ivbole estate, when a 
small part had been enough. He had un- 
necessarily proceeded with the sale of the 
whole when the arrear was reduced, and 
notwidistanding the whole comprised mu- 
hals distinctly assessed. The second notice 
had not been served on the defaulter as 
directed by the regulations. Mr. Shake- 
spear concurred in the expression of strong 
presumption of collusion on the part of 
the collector's establishment. 

Mat/ 14 . 

Abdont Wahab, Appellant, v. Moommat 
Hinkoa and Rurhan Ali Khan. — Moosu- 
mat Hinkoo is the wife of appellant, who 
originally brought his action in the city 
court of Patna against her and the other 
respondent to recover the person of his 
wife. It is inferrible that she had trans- 
ferred herself to this individual. The 
city judge, on 26th April 1826, decreed 
the case in favour of the husband, to whom 
possession of his wife was awarded. The 
lady appealed to the provincial court. Stie 
now advanced a new plea, asserting her 
right to demand divorce. The judges of 
the provincial court did not consult the 
Mahomedan law officers, but on the 25th 
June 1827, after reference to the transla- 
tion of the Jlidat/ah, reversed the decision 
of the city judge, adjudging that the wife’s 
demand of divorce was legally admissible. 
They also awarded against the husband 
9} rupees, the equivalent of ten dirhems, 
as her legal dower. The husband now 
moved the Sudder Dewany Adawlut for 
leave to prefer a special appeal from this 
decision. This was granted. The case 
first came on before Mr. Turnbull m April 
1831, when he referred the questions of 
law arising, to the law officers 6f the 
court. They certified, under the Mahome- 
dan law, these points, 

1st. The husband may legally claim the 
person of his undlvorced wife; - 

2d. The executive power must causa 
possession to' be given to the husband, not- 
withstanding the diasention of the spouses. 

' 3d. The hu^nd may agree, ^h&chuset 
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to divorce hie wife for a coneidention 
mutually settled. He oughA not to ask 
more than her dower ; but this is a matter 
of conscience. 

On the 21st April 1831, Mr. Turnbull 
recorded his opinion, that tlie decree of 
the city judge should be affirmed, and that 
of tlie provincial court reversed. 

Mr. Ro8» concurred in this opinion, 
passing a decree in conformity, by which 
costs were awarded against Burhan Ali. 

This individual does not appear to have 
defended in any stage of the litigatioti. 
The husband is mentioned as appearing 
personally, and also by his wakil, Husun 
Ali, the Company's advocate. 

JRemark , — The husband may divorce his 
wife, incurring liability of her dower; but 
the wife cannot divorce her husband, even 
if she chuse to give up her dower. It is 
to be presumed that the female sex had 
very little voice in the institution of such 
law.— ~^urAaru. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESTATE OF PALMER AND CO. 

The Calcutta papers of April contain a 
full report of what took place at a meeting 
of the creditors of the late firm of Palmer 
and Co, held at the Exchange, so long 
back as 23d February. The details arc 
worthy of being recorded ; premising, how- 
ever, that they are the cx parte statements 
of individual creditors.* 

Tills meeting was convened by Mr. 
Lycke, who, having been called to the 
chair, stated that he had invitetl the credi- 
tors to attend, with the view of eliciting all 
the information possible regarding their 
afiairs, and requested those who had a 
knowledge of any of the transactions to 
make them known before he expressed his 
own sentiments. 

Mr. G. S. Dickf rose and said : At 

one or two of the last public meetings of 
the creditors and assignees of Palmer and 
Co., I solely and in vain resisted the 
carrying on of the insolvent estate: on 
the present occasion there may probably 
be some present who will now agree, 
that if my humble recommendation had 
been earlier followed, it would have 
proved to be the most advantageous course 
the creditors could have adopted. The 
creditors, who are now living under the 
roost false expectations (I allude particu- 
larly to those in distressed circumstance#), 
would beneBt, by knowing at once the 
worst they have to endure. The public 
would also benefit by the closing of Pal- 
mer and Co.*s concerns. Have there not 
been for a long time past, and are there 

« The report of what passed is stated to have 
been fhmished by Messrs. Dick and Lycke them- 

■Mvea 
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not now, the utmost distress and distrust 
on every vide? The industrious are de- 
prived of the means of obtaining employe 
ment, and the rich and influential are ren- 
dered fearful and unwilling to lend. When 
will these woes end ; and when will the 
misery and general panic cease ? Certain- 
ly not until the affairs of Palmer and Co. 
are wound up and closed. Not, I fear, 
until their names an<l their deeds, good 
and bad, are forgotten. I beg to say a 
few words touching the great creditors, 
the house of Cockerell, Trail, and Co., of 
London, and their stupendous claim of 
150 lacs of rupees, at least equal to one- 
third of Messrs. Palmer and Co.’s estate, 
lliat house, every body knows, originated 
from the house here. All the principal 
members of it have been in the firm of 
Palmer and Co., and have gone home; 
having got, taken away, and continued tp 
amass, all their wealth (infinitely beyond 
what they now claim) from the operations 
of the house, begun and continued in 
India. And, sir, these two houses were 
so clascly connected togetlier, and had such 
close mutual trusts (the words used by the 
Supreme Court very lately), as seemingly 
to fonn, and to cause them to be consider- 
ed, one and the same body. But they 
were not partners altogether, it will be 
said. Were they partners at all? Yes, 
they were ; and in transactions upon 
which the bulk of tlie claim made by the 
London house is now founded. [Here 
Mr. Dick was interrupted by Mr. Cocke- 
rell denying the partnership.] I say they 
were partners in all their exchange-trans- 
actions, each participating ( I believe share 
and share alike) in the profits of the 
other’s exchange-account. Now, if they 
were partners at all, partners in those 
transactions especially on which their claim 
is principally founded, the claim on tlie ex- 
change-account ought to be expunged and 
rejected in tolo ; and instead thereof, tliey 
are liable for numerous sums which may 
not yet have been questioned, or their res- 
poiisi bill ty for them ever dreamt of. Again ; 
mueli has been said and rumoured, to the 
discredit of tlie house of Palmer and Co., 
regarding the doings of some of its quon- 
dam partners and members. Several of 
them drew out and sent away, before their 
departure from India, very large ship-, 
ments of goods and sums of mon^, no 
doubt foreseeing the calamity that was 
coming. Mr. Brownrigg (who, by the 
bye, 1 don’t recollect to have seen men. 
tuMied in any advertisement as having 
quitted the firm) is said thus to have ^awn 
and sent away money (and that without 
having brought any sum of importance of 
bis own into Uie concern) to the amount of 
nearly eight lace of rupees during the few 
years that he wat in the bouee; and during 
wbkli time the home probably t I believe. 
1 may ley teatty^ was, as now, insolvenu 
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If it can be proved, and I believe it may 
be proved, that the houte Was then insol- 
vent, he, and all the partners who have 
done the like, are responsible and account- 
able for all they have so unjustly acquired. 
I have therefore to propose that the follow- 
ing be pasred into a resolution. 

** * That a petition be drawn out for the 
signature of all the creditors who please, 
praying the judges of the Insolvent Court 
to direct tlie assignees to close the concerns 
of Palmer and Co. forthwith, and to order 
all the accounts of the late partners for the 
last ten or twelve years, or from the origin 
to the close of the firm, as well as the 
two eschangc-accounts of Palmer and Co. 
and Cockerell, Trail, and Co., to be laid 
before them for the purpose of being 
thoroughly sifted and examined ; and fi- 
nally, that we pray the said court to direct 
that Cockerell, Trail, and Co. be paid no 
more dividends until their claim or res. 
ponsibility shall have been fully and clear- 
ly ascertained and established.* ’* 

Mr. Lycke rose and said, << My object 
in calling this meeting is to lay before you 
such malpractices as have come to my 
knowledge, and leave it to you to judge 
whether it would not be better to present 
a petition to tlie Insolvent Court, and thus 
procure the justice we all require, and of 
which we stand so much in need. There 
is no one, gentlemen, who regrets so much 
as myself the very great, deep, and general 
distress the failure of the firm of Palmer 
and Co. has occasioned. Had the event ori. 
ginated from causes unforeseen, then the 
circumstance would plead its own excuse $ 
but when it has been fully ascertained 
that there has been nothing but an unwar- 
rantable abstraction of monies, goods, &c. 
Aom the concern, and a shameful expen. 
diture of other sums and property (parti- 
cularly when the firm was known to be 
insolvent), this evinces that nothing but 
rapacity, extravagance, and dishonesty led 
to this catastrophe, and that all the part- 
ners, at least those who were in it at the 
time the firm was insolvent, ought to be 
made answerable. 

** 1 beg now to state to you, gentlemen, 
that on one occasion 1 addressed the com- 
missioner (Sir Edward Ryan), then sitting 
in tile Insolvent Court, hoping his lord- 
tiiip would cause a stop to be put to all 
ftiitber payments to the houm of Cocke- 
rell, Trail, and Co., of Ifitadon, more par- 
ticularly that part of tibb dividend which 
went to the share of Mr. BrOwnrigg ; for, 

1 oiiserved, I thoughrit^a circumstance 
mtiier auspicious, that Mr. Brownrigg 
should appear both in the light of debtor 
«id creditor, particularly when it was 
jm^mlly known that Mr. Brownrigg took 
'jMjw the house eight lacs of rupees more 
|H||he brought in with him. I Anther 
that he should be iiiade to refund 
Plll^iiioiiey s Ibr since MK Brownrigg 


was perfectly aware of the insolvent state 
of the concern, he ought to have been 
fully aware that the abstracting any monies 
from it was wholly unjustifiable. Upon^ 
my application, the commissioner observed, 
tliat nothing could be received as evidence 
in court except on aflSdavit. It then be- 
came my business to ascertain from the 
books, how far what 1 advanced was cor- 
rect. I did examine the books, and found 
what was so generally asserted to be per- 
fectly true. I however have not yet put 
in my affidavit in court, but would have 
done so long since, had not Mr. Brown, 
rigg so speedily leA the country : a cir. 
cumstance I much regret, for every thing 
1 have to advance against a person I like 
to do face to face. 

I next beg to call your attention to the 
circumstance of quantities of indigo having 
been abstracted from the godowns of Pal- 
mer and Co. just before the firm was de- 
clared insolvent. Some of it was so taken 
away [on Sunday, the day preceding the 
failure ; and from all accounts, the quan- 
tity I ascertained to be missing was about 
450 chests of indigo. When such is 
known to be the fact, surely one may natu- 
rally infor that other articles of value, such 
as silks, saltpetre, monies, &c., were also 
abstracted. Is it to be supposed, that when 
one act of fraudulency, and of such magni- 
tude, has been discovered, that other acts 
of a similar nature have not been com- 
mitted ? There needs no question of the 
fact, for there arc sufficient proofs of it. 
Some of this indigo, I had reason to be- 
lieve, went to pay a considerable debt due 
to one of the particular friends of one of 
the partners ; and on making inquiry upon 
tlie subject, 1 mot with such equivocating 
answers, that I became confirmed in my 
opinion tliat the suspicion was too well- 
founded. [Mr. Cockerell here observed 
that Mr. Lycke was merely dealing in as- 
sertion. Mr. Lycke then continued.] If 
proof be necessary, let the partners of' the 
late firm be put on their oaths, and let 
such evidence as I shall point out be put 
under the protection of the court. I will 
then shew such proof as will put the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt. Since, as it must 
appear evident to you, gentlemen, from 
the little I have already advanced, that 
malpractices have existed, and to a con- 
siderable degree, I think it extremely 
hard that when the firm shewed such par- 
tiality to their own particular friends, 
they sboold have shewn no consideration 
for the widow and the orphan. 

** Gentlemen, I think I may as well 
make to you a communication which was 
made to me, shewing how industriously 
attentive (be partners were to their own 
iipmediate interests, and how tliey traded 
for tlieir separate benefits ; not at all taking^ 
into consideration that the monies, goods, 
and remittances abstracted from the con- 
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cern ought to have boen for tbe good of and excuses himself from an earlier know* 
the conceiti in funeral, particularly when ledge of it by saying that lie, deing a so/* 
they must have known it to be insolvent, dier, from ttabU knew ‘ very little the in- 
The individual who gave me the infor.ma- tricaciesof business ; that he did not inter- 
tion writes as follows ‘ In the books of fere, particularly as tlie whole of that kind 
Palmer and Co. will be found the annual of business was conducted by Mr. F. 
remittances made by each individual mem - Hall, one of the then partners of the house.* 
ber, and the total amount of the funds re- All I have to say Is tliis, that it appears 
moved can easily be computed from them, very strange that the onus of this deed 
but it is^ possible that a shipment of ban. should be placed on the shoulders of Mr. 
dannoes in 1823-24, to a very large extent. Hall, who, as every one knew, was gene- 
to America ^the proceeds of nearly the rally considered a cipher in the house; and 
whole of which went to Messrs. Newton as far as my opinion can have weight 
and Hobhouse, and to Mr. Brownrigg) from the knowledge I have of him, I do 
may not appear. In tbe regular course, not think he would or could have done it 


through the individual accounts ; but Mr. 
■ ' ■ ■ ' will be able to shew how it was 
written off* in said books. The profits in 
bills of exchange were very large, and 
will also be found in said books.* So, 
even by this circumstance, it appears how 
very anxious tlie partners were to secure 
something fur a future day, knowing full 
well that the concern mtist, sooner or 
later, tumble to pieces. So much for the 
return they made to that unsuspecting, 
generous public, who so many years sup- 
ported them. 

** Gentlemen, I will shew to you that 
the house of Palmer and Co. was in an 
insolvent state at least as far back as May 
1820, the time Mr. Brownrigg joined the 
house, and certainly one has a right to 
infer such to have been the case for many 
years preceding that period. What I have 
to advance cannot be invalidated, as it shall 
rest on the authority of Mr. Brownrigg 
himself. I will c^uote his own words, and 
tliosc in a pamphlet which he circulated 
among his own particular friends, for the 
purpose of exonerating himself from all 
transactions respecting the pledging of the 
Company's paper placed in irust in the 
hands of Palmer and Co. He says, * that 
at the dale. May 1820, there was a large 
amount of Company's paper in pledge, not 
the property of the house, when he became 
partner :' at once establishing the insol. 
vent state of the house at that period ; but 
which circumstance, he says, ‘ he only be- 
came acquainted with some months after.' " 

[Here Mr. Cockerell said, “you do not 
mean to say that Mr. Brownrigg was the 
person who pledged the trust-paper, or 
that he knew it was pledged when he 
entered the firm?**] 

Mr. Lycke replied.—** I said no such 
thing. 1 said that I was quoting Mr. 
Brownrigg*8 own words, and tp others it 
was left to draw their own inferences, as to 
what extent Mr. Brownrigg was ooncern. 
cd in this transaction. It is not my in- 
tention either to inculpate or exculpate 
Mr. Brownrigg, for 1 am neither his 
friend nor his enemy, but be shall be made 
to speak for himself. He says agmn, * be 
acknowledges be knew that the tnist- 
money in Gmipany’s paper was. in pledge ; 


without the concurrence of the other part- 
ners ; at all events it is sufficient to know,' 
let who may have been the guilty parties, 
that forty lacs of rupees of sacred money 
have l>een disposed of, God knows how ! 

“ As a further proof the insolvent state 
of the firm of Palmer and Co., some time 
previous to their failure (though certainly 
of not so long standing a date as the year 
1820), I beg to communicate to you the 
following circumstances. A poor woman 
held a promissory note, on stamped paper, 
of Palmer and Co., to the amount of 
10,000 rupees, in her own name, for 
which she had been receiving a half-yearly 
interest. It fell due nine months previous 
to the failure, when she demanded pay. 
ment. The answer by one of the partners 
was, ‘ Mr. — , who left this money 
in our hands, never intended you should 
have it ; and besides, the gentleman is my 
most particular friend, and you cannot 
have it.* The poor woman went away, and 
mentioned her grievances to another house 
of agency, who, on seeing the hardness 
of her case, sent a few days after one of 
tlic sircars of their house with her, de- 
inanding payment of the note. To this 
the same partner and gentleman of the 
house replied, * you cannot and shall not 
have this money to place in other hands; 
Mr. — ■ is my particular friend.* Tlie 
poor creature, finding her endeavours 
quite unavailing, left the house, and ultu 
mately lost her all. This poor woman, 
knowing the long, very long, intimacy 
existing between Mr.— and myself, 
naturally came to tell her tale of woe t6 
me ; and should you have any doubt as to 
the truth of what I have asserted, I beg 
yoii will allow me to call her before you, 
as she is now sitting in the adjoining room', 
** I should like to ask, when all the late 
members entered the concern of Palmer 
and Co., whether all, or any of them, took 
any of their own private property into tbe 
bouse with them, or even had any to take 
with them? How could tb^ in conscience 
claim, and make out, a private property, 
particularly when they drew all tbdr 
money ftom the firm? In Eiiadaod, all 
private estates are made answerable to th^ 
creditors in general ; why sbbuld it not be 
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tlw cMe here? And why sheuKd e Lady 
D*OyleT*s and a Mrs. Mina's claims be 
admitted^ on the private estate 6f the part, 
ners^ receiving a dividend of aeveoty.five 
per cent., whilst the more urgent claims of 
many widows with large families are left 
out, leaving them destitute of the means 
of supporting life, and in fact perishing of 
hunger ? I can instance a case where a 
poor woman, who was deprived of her all 
by this failure, did perish of hunger, ac- 
companied with a broken heart. I again 
ask why all this partiality and favoritism 
ior one individual more than another? 
The partners I understand are, and have 
been, seeking a release from their creditors. 
Thk circumstance calls to mind the poor 
woman above-mentioned, who was foisted 
out of tier 10,000 rupees nine months pre- 
vious to the failure. Among her papers I 
perceive it note from one of tlie partners, 
begging and praying of tier to sign the re- 
lease, stating at the same time, that on 
being re-established in business, his inten- 
tion is to labour for the beneBt of the credi- 
tors. To show how very unlikely such 
promises are to be fulfilled, I wish you 
cmly to turn your eyes on those partners 
passing under the fictitious denominations 
of * Pfcsgrave and Co./ and * Crane and 
Co.* 

It is now more than two years, gentle, 
men, since the failure of Palmer and Co. 
oocurred, and up to this period, the inte- 
rest of the money due to the different cre- 
ditors has not been paid ; how does this, 
may 1 ask, tally with the partners swear- 
ing in court, that they had assets sufficient, 
and were ready to pay fifty per cent, on the 
naif ? What has come of all this swear- 
ing ? Wliat has become of the money, the 
goods, &c., of which the creditor was led 
to believe there was amply sufficient ?** 

Mr. Lyckc proposed, in continuation to 
the first resolution, — ** That a petition be 
drawn out for the signature of the creditors 
to ascertain, 

** Ist. A statement from the books of 
Palmer and Co., now in the possession of 
the assignees, of the quantity of indigo re- 
ceived by Palmer and Co. into their go- 
dowqa from the 1st December 1829 to 4th 
January 1830. 

2d. A statement of the debts due by 
them for which security was given by them 
between the Ist September 1829 to the 4th 
January 1890, and all debts intermediate, 
ly incurred, for which securities were 
gi va ib atating p^ieularly the nature of 
Sie e i i ea ra l Mcurities. 

<<3d. As it has been ascertained that 
450 ebesit of indigo, or thereabouts, were 
absnncled from the warehouses of the firm 
of Ptalmerand Co. just immediately before 
Ufa bankruptcy, one has a right to pre- 
auino thkl other articlas, such as silka, 
aillpeirt, vinca, Ac. Ac. were also 
■inoicd, wbicb circucDataacc.lMs ona to 


infer the prefereaee tbal wac given by die 
late firm to some particular creditors, 
thereby illegally giving a preference to 
some more than to others; and that all 
such goods, indigo factories, bills, Ac., 
made over, the assignees should be made 
to account for.’* 

Neither this nor the first resolution was 
seconded, nor was either put to the vote. 
Several signatures to tlie first resolution 
were put at the time, and were intended to 
show the approval by the writers of the 
proposition. 

We have expunged some passages in the 
printed report, as, in our opinion, unne- 
cessarily severe ; and we observe that some 
still stronger were omitted by tlie Calcutta 
editor. 

The India Gazette^ in which the report 
first appeared, has the following remarks 
upon it - 

** With regard to the parties against whom 
very serious charges are brought, we have 
long been surprised at the forbearance 
which tbiir creditors have shown them — a 
forbearance, we believe, which, under equal 
or similar provocation, is unexampled in 
the history of mercantile failures. Per- 
sonally we arc wholly uninterested in the 
consequences of their insolvency, hut con- 
sidering the immense losses and the wide- 
spread misery of which they have been the 
authors, we felt, when the Report was 
offered to us, that we had no alternative, 
as journalists, but to publish it. Not the 
least important aspect in which this husi- 
ness should be viewed, is the effect it must 
have on the estimate formed by the natives 
of the mercantile character of Europeans. 
If they perceive, that it is our practice to 
deal courteously with the rich extortioner, 
to receive him every where with outward 
respect in our societies, to let him carry 
away the ill-gotten fruits of his enormities, 
without a hint in the public papers to mark 
the sense of his conduct,— -can it be won- 
dered that little credit should be attached 
to our virtuous professions, and that wa 
should 'be regarded as a tribe of unprinci- 
pled plunderers ? On one point only we 
have felt sincere regret, lest we should be 
considered, even by the most distant im- 
plication, as adding reproach to misfortune, 
in Uie case of a distinguished individual 
who has remained, as far as we have heard, 
unimpeacbed and unimpeachable in cha- 
racter.** 

In the Jbkis Bulif the statements of 
Messrs. Dick and Lycke were subjected 
to critmism. It is t^re stated that the 
firm of Cockerell, Trail, and Co. claim, 
not 150, but about 50 lacs ; and that the 
phrase mutual trusts,", adoptad by Mr. 
Didt oa that us^ by the Supreme Court, 
was intanded to express tbe court*8 oonvie- 
Itmi that tbe two establiabmenta of Cock- 
erel l^criyail, and C^ afeid Patnaer an;! Co. 
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did ?iof form one and tlie same l)ody. It 
is denied tbst the former were partners in 
any account at the date of the latter's in- 
solreDcy» which assertion was disproved 
in the l^preme Court ; and that the ba- 
lance of the exchange-account formed the 
bulk of the claim of Cockerell and Co^ 
such balance forming only the 400th part 
of the claim. ** Mr. Brownrigg/' it is 
observed, ** seems to have satisfied bis 
partners, who had at least good opportu- 
nities of disputing the point, that he was 
entitled to the sum he withdrew as his 
share of tlic divided profits, afler leaving 
a proportion to go against bad debts. But 
Mr. Brownrigg did not take away eight 
lacs ; although entitled by his account to 
fully more than that sum, he took away 
hut £i5tOOOf surrendering the remainder 
to the firm, to be added to the general 
amount of profits in which he was no lon- 
ger himself to participate. So far from 
Mr. Brownrigg believing the house to be 
insolvent, he risked all he did take on 
quitting the firm, by putting it into Cock, 
erell, Trail and Co.*s house, and sharing 
with them therisk of greatly extending the 
accommodation that had previously been 
allowed to Palmer and Co., say from 
£150,000 to £600,000.” With respect 
to the statements of Mr. Lycko, respecting 
the alleged << abstractions ” of indigo and 
other property, we do not perceive that 
the statements are specifically denied, un. 
less it be in the following passage : ** it 
does not appear, however, that any monies 
or saltpetre were so < abstracted,' or that 
any of the said * abstractions,' ever became 
‘missing;’ all being found either in the 
account of consign meiits for various par- 
ties to Europe, or of goods sold and deli- 
vered.” The succeeding statement res- 
pecting the remittances, and “ a certain 
shipment of bandannoes,” is treated, like 
the aforegoing, with ridicule, and termed 
a ** mare's nest,” but we do not see that 
the assertion is specifically denied. The 
rest of the criticism consists of reasonings, 
acute and plausible, upon the statements 
of Mr. Lycke, assuming (it would seem) 
their accuracy. 

An anonymous writer, in the same 
paper, assures the creditors of Palmer and 
Co., ** that Mr. Lycke's statement of the 
delivery of indigo, in its mortd mcani^, 
is incorrect ; the order for delivery having 
been given, in point qf titne (an important 
essence in business), before any act of 
bankruptcy was committed by tha house, 
and was in other respects a 6ond,/Mfe trans- 
action.'* He remarks further ; “^Touch- 
ing his assertion that the house vfan hi a 
sUte of insolvcnay anterior to Mr. Biown- 
rigg's Joining It, I submit that it was en^ 
tiued to teclmn upon all its outstandings 
as real assets, so .long as they or any of 
them made an^ returns, or in anj 


of all such, witli other property, if taken,' 
will, in my opinion, shew the Iwuse to 
have been at the period alluded to by Mr. 
L. fully equal, if not more than enflScienli 
to the value of its engagements. Ex- 
tended as its operations were in every di- 
vision of the globe, it would be difficult 
in my opinion to separate or to say how 
much of it was to be considered available 
or not available : — for the fluctuationa of 
the market it cannot be held anawerable to 
tlie creditora, nor for any casualties by 
which debts that were due to it have since 
become irrecoverable.” 

The follow'ing letter was addressed to 
the Inilia Gazette the day on which the 
report appeared in that paper : 

“ Sir,*— Leaving it to the other parties 
concerned to take any or no notice of the 
assertions said to have been uttered by Mr. 
Lycke, at the meeting of the creditors of 
Palmer and Co. at the Exchange, we 
think it our duty to the assignees to re- 
quest that you will give publicity to our 
unqualified contradiction, on their behalf, 
of the allegations pretended to be referred 
for their enquiry. Mr. Lycke, as be ad- 
mits, has had the most ample opportunity 
afforded to him of substantiating what be 
has advanced regarding the abstraction of 
indigo and other property from the go- 
downs of the late firm. He has even been 
invited by the assignees to avail himself of 
that opportunity to investigate the alleged 
facts— not that they wished to delegate to 
him duties of enquiry belonging to them, 
selves— but under the charitable persua- 
sion that his assertion was founded in error 
which might thus be removed — not in ma- 
lice which will not be convinced. He has 
not yet, however, attempted to sob&tantiata 
his allegations, while he renews his en- 
deavour to impress the creditors of Pal- 
mer and Co. with the belief that the er»b 
ditors have been wronged, and leaves the 
inference to be drawn that the assignees 
have, by their acquiescence, connived at 
such injury. 

Your's obediently. 

Mackintosh and Co., 
Secretaries and Agents to the Assig- 
nees of Palmer and Co. 

Calcutta, 2d April, 1832. . 

V 

THE HINDU rONCHATtT. 

The Reformetf in recommending the 
introduction of the jury-system into ilm 
Mofussil; cites the following passage IVom 
the MfdjbAara, descriptive of the consti^ 
totion of the ancient J^nchayet : “ Mem- 
bera of a family, tliose of a professroo, the 
inhabitants of a town, judges appointed by 
the king, and the king himself, are -qiiidl^* 
'fied to decide on all matters of difiSerehct% 
and the authority' of one is above that of 
another according to the progtessive tader 
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. Comibentators (it it observed) have fully 
explained this passage. They say, accord- 
ing Co tills text, whenever any dispute 
arote, which concerned only the family 
affairs .of the parties, it was usual to appeal 
to a competent number of members be- 
longing to that family, and the dispute 
was referred to them for decision ; when 
the dispute concerned a trade or profes- 
sion, the respectable members of that 
trade or profession were called on to de- 
cide ; and when the dispute was of such a 
nature as that it could not properly be 
brought under either of these heads, it was 
referred to the decision of a body of res- 
pectable inhabitants of the place which was 
the scene of that occurrence. The ag. 
grieved party, as well as those who were 
nbt satisfied with the decision of these 
tribunals, had the privilege of appealing to 
the judges appointed by the king, or to the 
king himself. The authority of the first 
of these tribunals was the least, that of the 
second above it, and so on to the king, 
from whose decision there was no appeal. 

In this system of jurisprudence, two 
circumstances are worthy of attention. 
The one is the kind of people chosen for 
the punchaits or juries, and the other the 
great power which was given to the king. 
We shall first notice the latter : consider- 
ing the temper of the times in which these 
laws were enacted, the despotism of the 
age, and above all, the influence of super- 
stition, which then had a complete hold 
over the minds of the people, we should 
not wonder if we find the king to bo 
vested with the authority of receiving 
appeals from the verdicts of the juries, and 
of annulling them. Superstition, which was 
the prolific source of despotism and the 
strong- hold of priestcraft, contributed not 
a little to deprive the people of their just 
rights, by adding undue authority to the 
privileges of the crown. The ministers of 
religion, who were also the legislators, 
easily discovered the weakness of a people 
who, from ignorance, were credulous of 
the most absurd doctrines which were 
ofiered for their belief, and to place their 
power on a firm basis, they connived with 
the rulers of the land to increase their 
power by sacrificing the rights of the peo- 
ple, which were In a manner entrust^ to 
their charge by the credulous mob. Thus 
the appeal from tlie verdict of the punchait 
was made to rest with the king. 

^ The otlier remarkable feature of this an- 
cient system was, that to decide on family 
disputes only the members, of that family 
were appealed to, and for the disputes of 
a profession, the members of that profes- 
sion. Nothing appears to us more conso- 
nant with good sense than tliis system, for 
nothing is of greater importance in the 
lialificatlons of a judge, than a thorough 
nawledge of all the concomitant circum. 
stances of the case on which he is called 


upon to decide, and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the localities of the place where 
the dispute arose, and with the manners, 
habits, customs, and morals of the people 
to whom the parties belong. Upon this 
principle who can be better qualified to de- 
cide on a dispute concerning the family 
alone than the members of that family, 
and on a dispute regarding a particular 
profession, than the people who belong to 
it. The same will hold in regard to the 
Inhabitants of a town, who form the third 
kind of punchait or jury. 


NATIVE EDUCATION. 

The following is the conclusion of the 
Report of the General Committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Bengal, on the colleges 
and schools for native education. 

review of tlie different establish- 
ments under the charge of the committee, 
will indicate the principles by which their 
proceedings have been regulated, and 
which have been acted upon in compliance 
with llm injunctions of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, as well as in con- 
sequence of their own convictions, as 
stated in n letter to government, explana- 
tory of their views, dated 18th August 
1824. Tlie introduction of useful know- 
ledge is the great oinect which they have 
proposed as the end of the measures adopt- 
ed or recommended by them, keeping in 
view the necessity of consulting the feel- 
ings, and conciliating the confidence of 
those for whose advantage tlieir measures 
are designed."; 

Tlie committee has, therefore, continued 
to encourage the acquirement of the native 
literature of both Mohammedans and Hin- 
dus, in the institutions which they found 
established for these purposes, as the Ma- 
dressa of Calcutta and Sanscrit College of 
Benares ; they have also endeavoured to 
promote the activity of similar establish- 
ments, of which local considerations dic- 
tated the formation, as the Sanscrit col- 
lege of Calcutta and the colleges of Agra 
and Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in 
the present day, that the influential and 
learned classes, those who are by birthright 
or profession teachers and expounders of 
literature, law, and religion, Maulavis and 
Pundits, willingly resort. 

In the absence of their natural patrons, 
tlie rich and powerful of their own creeds, 
the committee have felt it incumbent upon 
tliem to contribute to the support of tlie 
learned classes of India by literar]^ en- 
dowments,, which provide not only direct- 
ly for a certain number, but indirectly for 
xnan;^ more, who derive from collegiate 
acquirements consideration and subsist- 
ence amongst their countrymen. Aci far 
also as Mohammedan and Hindu law are 
concerned, an avenue is thus opened for 
them to public employment, and the state 
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is provided witli a supply of able servants semination of the English language, 
and valuable subjects, for there Is no doubt Without offering, therefore, any violence to 
that, imperfect as oriental learning may be native prejudices, and whilst giving liberal 

in many respects, yet the higher tlie de- encouragement to purely native education, 

gree of the attainments even in it possessed the principle of connecting it with the in* 
by any native, the more intelligent and troduction of real knowl^gc has never 
liberal be will prove, and the better qua> been lost sight of, and the foundation baa 

liiied to appreciate the acts and designs of been laid of great and beneficial change in 

the government. the minds of those who, by their character 

But whilst every reasonable encourage- and profession, direct and influence the in- 
ment is given to indigenous native educa- tellect of Hindustan. : 


tioii, no opportunity has been omitted by 
the committee of improving its quality 
and adding to its value. In all the col- 
leges, the superintendence is European^ 
and this circumstance is of itself an evi. 
dence and a cause of very important ame- 
lioration. In the Modressa of Calcutta, 
and the Hindu college of Benares, institu- 
tions of earlier days, European superin- 
tendence was for many years strenuously 
and successfully resisted. This opposition 
has long ceased. The consequences are, a 
systematic course of study, diligent and 
regular habits, and an impartial apprecia. 
tion of merits, which no institution, left to 
native superintendence alone, has ever been 
known to maintain. 

The plan of study adopted in the col. 
leges is in general an improvement upon 
the native mode, and is intended to convey 
a well-founded knowledge of tlie Ian. 
guages studied, with a wider range of ac- 
quirement than is common, and to effect 
this in the least possible time. Agreeably 
to the native mode of instruction, for in- 
stance, a Hindu or Mohammedan lawyer 
devotes the best years of his life to the ac- 
quirement of law alone, and is very im- 
perfectly acquainted Vith the language 
which treats of the subject of his studies. 
In the Madressa and Sanscrit college, the 
first part of the course is now calculated 
to form a really good Arabic and Sanscrit 
scholar, and a competent knowledge of 
law is then acquired with comparative fa- 
cility, and contemporaneously with other 
branches of Hindu or Mohammedan 
learning. 

Again tithe improvements effected have 
not been limited to a reformation in the 
course and scope of native study, but, 
whenever opportunity has favoured, new 
and better instruction has been grafted upon 
the original plan.^Thus, in the Madressa. 
Euclid , has been long studied and with 
conuderable advantage. European ana-, 
tomy has slso been introduced. In the 
Sanscrit corllege of Calcutta, European 
anatomy and medicine have nearly sup- 
planted the native systems. At Agra and 
at Delhi, tlie elemenu of geography and 
ostrbrioroy and mathematics are also part 
of the college course. iTo tlie Madressa, 
the Sanscrit college of Calcnttay aiid tlie 
Agra college, also^ English classes are 
attached; whilst at Delhi aiid Benares dis- 
tinct schools have been formed for the dis- 
N.S.VoL.9.No.36> 


fin addition to the measures adopted for 
the diffusion of English in the province^ 
and which are yet only in their infancy, 
the encouragement of the Vidyalaya, or 
Hindu college of Calcutta, has always 
been one of the chief objects of the com- 
mittee's attention. The consequence has 
surpassed expectation— a command of the 
English language, and a familiarity with 
its literature and science, have been ac- 
quired to an extent rarely equalled by any 
schools in Europe. A taste for English 
has been ^widely disseminated, and inde- 
pendent schools, conducted by young men 
reared in the Vidyalaya, are springing up 
in every direction. The moral effect baa 
been equally remarkable, and an impa- 
tience of the restrictions of Hinduism, 
and a disregard of its ceremonies, are 
openly avowed by many young men of 
respectable birth and talents, and enter- 
tained by many more, who outwardly con- 
form to the practices of their countrymen. 
Another generation will, probably, witness' 
a very material alteration in the notions and 
feelings of the educated classes of the 
Hindu community of Calcutta.j^ 

The remaining schools, to which the at- 
tention of the committee is directed, are 
of a more miscellaneous character, though 
chiefly of the nature of charitable institu- 
tions and village schools. Most of these 
have been continued or aided by the com- 
mittee, either from an unwillingness to 
undo what it bad required much trouble 
to cfl’ect, or with the hope that the semina- 
ries might rise to a more important des- 
cription, rather than from any impression 
of the value of these scliools. ^As the li- 
mited means at the committee's disposal, 
and the inadequacy of any means to the 
education of a whole people, render a se- 
lection necessary, the committee have al- 
ways sought to teach the respectable in 
preference to the indigent cli^s. Tha* 
education of the latter^ in fact, scarcely 
merits to he called education. As soon 
as a boy in a village school learns to read 
and write a little, and to be able to add, 
subtrs^ or multiply, he is removed- to 
keep a shop or follow the plough, and hia 
mind remains as uninformed as if be had 
never been at school at all. It has also 
been a question whether, for such educa- 
tion as tbe peasantry require, the inter- 
ference of the government was wanting, 
and whether, indeed, it was not miichia- 

(Y) 
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vous, in conseqiu'nco of whlulrawitig the 
boys from tlie village school masers, and 
thus annihilating a useful order of men 
formerly very common in Bengal, and 
not unfrequent in Hindustan. Under 
these impressions, the Chinsura schools and 
those of Bhagalpore and Rajpootana have 
been limited in their operations, and their 
continuance depends upon ^further expe. 
rience of their good eflectsrj 

The schools of Allahabad and Jonpore 
being supported in part by the voluntary 
efforts of the natives themselves, have been 
thought to deserve some assistance on that 
account, but this has been cautiously af- 
forded, as the permanence and efficacy of 
such institutions are very precarious and 
uncertain. They ffourish usually whilst 
superintended by some zealous individual 
wha sets them on foot, but the moment 
he leaves the place, they ore neglected and 
worthless. Such was the case with a 
school established at Mynporee, which the 
committee, after supporting for a short 
time, found it necessary to abolish, and 
such will probably be the fate of the Alla- 
habad school, which has been for some 
time in a languishing condition. 

The Cawnpore school is scarcely under 
the committee’s control, nor is it amongst 
their proper objects, being a school in- 
tended originally for Christian children. 
Ibe schools at Saugor, although of the 
nature of village schools, are apparently 
required by the great want of means of in- 
struction in that part of the country, and 
by their being situated amongst a popula- 
tion so essentially Hindu. One of the 
committee’s objects has always been the 
formation of a standard language for the 
western provinces, by the cultivation of 
the vernacular dialects ; and as the Saugor 
schools present a favourable medium for 
effecting this purpose, it has been thought 
expedient to grant them some support 
from the general fund, to be extended 
hereafter should experience confirm the 
expectations now entertained. 

Such are the principal objects of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, and 
the measures by which they are in progress 
towards accomplishment. Something has 
already been effected in the great business 
of the education of the people of India ; 
but their numbers are too vast, their wants 
too serious, and the means too inadequate, 
for the committee to expect any great or 
sudden advance, and they look, for benefi- 
dial results on an extensive scale, to a quiet 
and vigilant perseverance by their succes. 
sors, for many subsequent years, in tlie 
course which they have commenced.’* 

PXDESTRIAVISM. 

Mr. Brown recently undertook to walk 
at Howrah ]^OCX> miles in 1,000 hours. 
He completed the undertaking last Tues- 
day morning. He has since b^n seriously 


indisposed. Large sums of money have 
been lost and won on this occasion. — Sh» 
tnackar Durpunt March 21. 


REVENUE LOSSES — INUNDATION. 

Reports have been received from Bala- 
sore, Cuttack, and Midnapore, relative to 
the losses sustained by the revenue from the 
inundation of lust October. 

In the Balasore district ** all the salt 
ready stored for export, being 2,If3,887 
maunds, was swept into the sea,” and 
many Mol unghees were drowned, who had 
received advances for the ensuing season, 
commencing on the 1st November. The 
number of human beings drowned, who 
were connected with the salt department in 
that district, was 1,886, of whom twenty- 
eight were servants on the establishment. 
No report has been received from Ilidge- 
lee; but the losses in that, the principal 
salt agency of the country, were computed 
to be fully equal to those of Balasore. 
Even at Tumlook, the destruction of salt 
exceeds 51,CXX> maunds. In Cuttack, 
within the limits of Mr. Hunter’s agency, 
eighteen Molunghees were drowned, and 
71,980 maunds of salt were washed away. 
It appears, thererorc, that, in the three 
agcncits from which returns have been re- 
ceived, the loss of salt amounts to 3,86,000 
maunds ; adding Ilidgelec by estimate, 
we compute the whole to be little under 
six lakhs of maunds, which far exceeds the 
extent of any former disaster of the kind. 
^Calcutta Courier f May 3. 


MISSION OF XAFT. BURNES. 

Accounts have reached Simla, that Cap- 
tain Burncs left Pcshawur on the 1 9th of 
April, in progress to Caubul. Captain 
Burnes had experienced the greatest kind, 
ness and hospitality from the chief of Pc- 
shawur, Sooltan Mahommed Khan, with 
whom he had remained a month, waiting 
until the roads were open, in consequence 
of the melting of the snows which blocked 
up the mountain passes. 

He mentions that an extensive deposit of 
coal had been found near Caubul, in a range 
of hills twenty miles south of Peshawur. 
The specimens which Captain Burnes had 
seen were poor ; but as they were taken 
from the surface, probably the quality would 
improve in approaching the lower strata. 
Another deposit of coal has lately been 
found in Cutch ; so that when steam-boats 
are launched on the Indus, they will be 
able to obtain fuel near its mouth, and near 
the head of its navigable course. It is 
singular that these veins of coal should 
have been so long unknown, and that th^ 
should now be discovered just at the mo- 
ment when projects for the naviption of 
the Indus are under serious conHoeracion. 
/Mtf. June 6, 
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BOAT-BRiDOKs. they watched for the rhinoceros, but h< 

A correspondent at Delhi informs us, did not make liis appearance. On thi 
thatadesignhas lately been submitted to the third night, about ten o'clock, he agair 
Governor General for the construction of showed himself. One of the gentlemen 
a bridge of boats across the Jumna at that jumped down from the tree and took hi$ 
place ; the bed of the river is divided in the station at the gun, but the animal percciv- 
rainy season into a number of petty bran- him and fled. In an hour he returned, 
ches- all of which but the two main, or ex- »*^d came up right in tlie direction of the 


tcrior streams, the designer. Captain De- 
biide, of the engineers, proposed to close 
up by means of a strong causeway; the 
main river itself being crossed by two 
bridges of boats. The scheme, though 
bold, was, we doubt not, feasible in expe- 
rienced hands. His Lordship paid a com- 
pliment to the native boatmen and manjees 
of the ^lace, by convoking them for the 
expression of their opinions on the mea- 
sure ; it can hardly be said that they would 
be partial against the scheme, for what 
tliey woidd lose in one way would be com. 
pensated in another, by the increased de- 
mand for boats to form the floating piers of 
the bridge. Such a bridge might, our 
correspondent imagines, be constructed 
with greater facility at Agra. — Ibid* May 
23. 


SAUGOll-lSLAND KUIKTOCEROS. 

The followingremarkable account of the 
destruction of a rhinoceros is from the 
Ot, Sporting Mag. The writer says, that 
he had proceeded on a visit to the quaran- 
tine station, and was informed that a rhino- 
ceros had made his appearance. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded with his companion 
to a tank which the animal was said to fre- 
quent, where a stage was erected on a tree. 
About half-past eiglit o’clock, on a dark 
evening, the animal made his appearance, 
and came immediately under the stage. 
They fired at him ; he seemed a little asto- 
nished but did not move. A second vol- 
ley was flred, when he turned sharp round 
and made ofl*. Eight balls were fired into 
him, which he seemed to mind no more 
than if they had been peas. In about ten 
minutes he returned, when the gentlemen 
again fired at him ; but the gun of one of 
them burst and blew off two of his fingers, 
also injuring his companion. They were 
obliged, therefore, to descend and retreat. 

In a month and a-half, the gentleman’s 
hand having been healed, they both de- 
termined to take the field against the 
rhinoceros, but with heavier guns. Two 
six-pounders were at the station, which 
were loaded, and taken to the spot which 
he frequented and laid in his path after 
which they set themselves to watch bis ap- 
proach on the evening of the 6th April, 
taking their station in the tree. Just as 
they were levelling their guns, a tiger 
sprung out almost from under their feet; 
ho prowled about the tree all night, but 
they could not get a shot at him. The 
whole of that and of the succeeding night 


mouth of the gun, when just as the gentle- 
man was raising his match to fire, the rhi- 
noccros made a spring at him. The gun, 
however, went ofl' and the shot met him 
half-way. He uttered a terrible groan, 
ran about fifty yards, and then fell to rise 
no more. Many of the shots were found 
to have taken effect. His dimensions were 
twelve feet in length without the tail, seven 
feet high, and thirteen in circumferencc- 
On opening him, one of the leaden halls 
first flred at him was found in his stomach. 
The flesh of the animal was greedily de- 
voured by the crew of a Burmese boat, 
who had arrived there in a famished state. 

RANEE OF NEPAUL. 

We republished a few days ago (p. 114), 
from the pages of a contemporary, an 
announcement of ** the death of the cider 
llance of Nipal, in child-birth,” which 
added that *Hhc young rajah has thus lost 
the immediate hope of an heir, but he is 
still blest with one royal consort.” It 
w'ould appear by the following extract of 
a letter, with which we have been fa- 
voured, that it is the queen dowager who 
has departed this life, and that the present 
rajah is in no distress for an heir, seeing 
that he has two sons living. 

Nipal, April 13, 1832. — I have little 
or no new's to communicate, save the 
death of the queen dowager, Ilane Ba- 
hadoor’s widow, which took place on the 
26tli lilt. The whole male population of 
Nipal went into mourning immediately, 
by shaving their heads and cutting off' 
their iiioustachios, and wearing neither 
slioes nor turban. The Brahmins, sly dogs, 
were exempt from the moustache part of 
the affair. Marriages are to be solem- 
nized without music and fireworks. For 
tliirrcen days, buffaloes and goats were 
forbidden to be killed, and pawn to be 
eaten, as also red chundun to be worn. 
IVo poor innocent Newar women, having 
put a little of this said chundun on their 
foreheads, had, for their pains, their hair 
cut off, and tlie place where the chundun 
was, burnt with a piece of hot iron or 
copper! One slave girl burnt herself 
with the body of the Maha llanee. The 
present raja, Rajindra Vicrama Sab, baa 
two sons living,”— Hurk, 

THE RAJA OF JES80RE. 

It is generally known Uiat Sreejqot B6. 
ruda-kantu Hoy, the Uaja of Jesrore, 
being a minor, is under the authority of 
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the Court of Directors. He has now 
taken up his residence in Cklcutta, and, 
for the attainment of English knowledge, 
has empWed Benee-madhub Chose, a 
student or the Hindoo college, and the 
gentlemen of the Sudder Board have ap- 
proved of this with much pleasure. It 
gives us also great satisfaction to coinmu* 
nicate this intelligence. For, some time 
since, it was proposed that the raja should 
be brought to Calcutta to study English • 
but some of his guardians and friends at 
that time opposed it, on the ground that 
if he were to learn English according to 
the rules adopted with the Calcutta youth, 
his high rank and honour would suffer. 
As the commissioner of revenue in Jessore 
also made a report in confirmation of the 
above opinion, the business dropped ; and 
Eord William Bentinck was thereby dis« 
pleased. We imagine his lordsliip will be 
gratihed by our present intelligence, and 
that the gentlemen of the board of revenue 
will be rewarded for it. 

We have likewise heard that the young 
raja is of an amiable disposition and a 
good understanding. We therefore con- 
lidently hope that the young prince, dili- 
gently applying himself to study, will soon 
reap his reward ; and that through the 
education of the present raja, those faith- 
less councillors will be deprivetl of all 
hope, who, during the reign of his father 
and grandfather, destroyed the country by 
their corruption —-^umac/iar Durptin, 

aETRENCHMENTS IN THE MARINE DEPART- 
MENT. 

The Court of Directors have, we un- 
derstand, resolved to abolish the offices, 
as they become vacant, of marine pay. 
master and naval store-keeper, deputy- 
master attendant, and secretary to the 
Marine Board, and to fix tlie allowances 
of the master-attendant at Rs. 24,000 per 
annum (in which sum are to be included 
all emoluments and profits whatever), even- 
tually giving him three assistants, the first 
of whom is to have a salary of Rs, 9,000 
per annum, the second of Rs. 6,000 per 
annum, and the third of Rs. 4,000 per an- 
DUin. 

The revision of the master attendant*s 
allowances is to take effect when Captain 
Jamieson, or any other permanent succes- 
sor to the late Sir John Hayes, shall as- 
sume charge .of that appointment, and 
the assistants will be placed on the new 
footing, aa respects their emoluments, 
when a vacancy shall occur in the office of 
deputy.master attendant, so as to enable 
the government to carry into execution 
the orders of the court for the discontl. 
URonce of the latter situation. 

It has also been determined that, on the 
abolition of the office of marine pay-mas- 
• lar Mid naval sio»*kecper, the duties of 


that situation shall be transferred partly to 
the general treasury and partly to the mas- 
ter attendant’s department, according to a 
plan suggested by the civil finance com- 
mittee.— Bcnga/ Hurk, 

Capt. Jamieson has arrived in tlie Lady 
Kennaway, 


THE BAMUNGHATI CAMPAIGN. 

Extract of a letter, dated Midnaporc, 
June 6tb 

Col. Doveton, his son, and all the 
surviving officers, I am happy to say, are 
rapidly recovering; and though a degree 
of gloom, the natural consequence of our 
dreadful losses, hangs over the re^ment, 
yet, when we consider the entire absence 
of all medical aid, after the lamented death 
of Dr. Macra, except that afforded by the 
inestimable and indefatigable gentleman 
(Mr. Stock well), at whose requisition tlie 
corps marched, until the arrival of the as- 
sistant surgeon and a volunteer, who arc 
so higlily eulogized in the station-orders of 
to-day, we cannot omit to express our gra- 
titude, that so many were preserved, when 
all were equally affected. 

<< You are doubtless aware that the 38th *■ 
marched from this on the 30th April, for 
the purpose of quelling a refractory zemin- 
dar. On the 5th May they were joined by 
the commissioner, who, with his small es- 
cort had been obliged to fall back on the 
advancing troops. Thus reinforced, Mr. 
S. with Col. Doveton prepared to advance, 
and the pass beyond Tonka was cleared 
without opposition. For several succeed- 
ing days, skirmishes took place, in which 
we were of course always successful. 
Things were going on prosperously, the 
judicious and conciliating conduct of Mr. 
S. had already induced numbers of the vil- 
lagers to return to their villages, and there 
was every hope of being able speedily to 
seize the disturber, when our hopes in this 
respect were suddenly blasted from a quar- 
ter least expected. 

It was not until active operations had 
ceased that sickness began to shew itself ; 
and, I regret to say, the first to suffer was 
our doctor, the next the quarter-master ser- 
jeant, and the third. Ensign Maningford 
•— 4iU within twenty-four hours. The rest 
of the officers were attacked one after the 
other, until at last not one remained capa- 
ble of helping another, or conducting the 
march of the regiment. So situated, the 
persevering exertions of the indefatigable 
Mr. S. (who alone continued well) were 
invaluable, and their sole dependance until 
the arrival of an assistant surgeon and a 
volunteer from Midnapore. Notwith- 
standing their utmost exertions, however, 
we have to lament the loss of two more va- 
luable officers, Lieutenents Meyaham and 
Fullarton, in camp, and of Ensign Fin- 
der in contojimcnti* 
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“ The luflerings of the lepoys have been 
comparatively light Few have died ; and 
of the numlter complaining, nine-tenths 
are more in want of food and repose than 
medicine. ITie proportion of sick, I am 
happy to say, bos licen vastly exaggerated, 
and so slight are their complaints generally, 
that of the detachment of the 47th, wlio 
march to-morrow morning for Cuttack, 
not a man will be left behind.*’ 


Lauras* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

▲SaASSXNATION OF CllAllT.ES EUWAKD MAC- 
DONALD, ESQ. 

The Madras papers of June contain ac- 
counts of the death of this gentleman at 
Cuddapah, on the 15th of that month. lie 
was the son of the late Colonel Macdo- 
nald, an old and highly respected inhabi- 
tant of Fxeter, and aged 24 : a young man 
in the prime of life, and who had been 
noticed for the earnestness and alacrity 
with which he entered into the discharge of 
.every duty, and to whom, from his great 
* attainments, the road to high and honour, 
able station appeared open, lie has, liow'- 
ever, suddenly and mournfully, been 
snatched from his family and friends by 
the rude band of assassins, as, in the per- 
formance of his magisterial duties, and 
endeavouring to appease the wrath of con- 
tending fanatics, he was bruhilly murder, 
cd. Tlius, in the short space of a few 
months, has a worthy family been depriv- 
ed of an afTcctionatc husband and father, 
and two tenderly beloved and much re- 
spected brothers and sons. 

The Government Gazette of June 21 has 
the following account of this melancholy 
affair 

The unhappy affair at Cuddapnh owed 
its rise to tlie- circumstance of a dead pig 
having been thrown into the mosque tliere ; 
III consequence of which profanation of 
their holy temple, a mob of infuriated 
Mussulmans assembled. A report of this 
was made to the additional sub-collector, 
C. E. Macdonald, £sq.. in his cutcherry, 
when he immediately hastened to the spot 
to endeavour to pacify and bring (hem to 
reason ; and was there brutally massacred. 
Of a naique and four sepoys, who volunta- 
rily went to bis assistance, the former (a 
Mussulman) and two sepoys were also 
killed, and the other two wounded. 

** Energetic inquiries are being carried 
on into the particulars of this deplorable 
business; but eflScient as they will be to 
forward the ends of justice, they, alas! 
cannot restore to us one, in whom the ser- 
vice has lost one of its most talented and 
promising members — society one of its 
brightest omaments— and his family and 
friends one singiilarly endeared to them by 


every amiable and estimable quality that 
can adorn the human breast.” 

Mr. Macdonald has left a widow and 
two children to mourn his loss. 

The European society of Cuddapah, as 
well as many of the respectable natives, 
have determined to erect a monument to 
bis memory, as a mark of the estimation in 
which he was held. 

RETRENCHMENTS IN THE MARINE 
DEPARTMENT. 

We hear that orders have been received 
from the authorities at home to introduce a 
system of economy in the office of the mas- 
ter attendant at this presidency ; and is to 
take efiect on its being vacated by the pre- 
sent possessor, who is now absent on sick 
certificate. Tlie orders, we understand, 
are to abolish the office of deputy master 
attendant, whose salary is 300 pagodas a 
month ; and to reduce the salary of the 
master attendant from Bs. 2.800 a month, 
Rs. 1,250 a month, or Rs. 15,000 a-ycar. 
thus making a reduction in one esta- 
blishment of about Rs. 33,000 a-year. 
Should this take cflect, we sliould think 
that the office of beach magistrate and the 
boat pay-office would again be put under 
the superintendence of the master atten- 
dant, and be considered as ** a part and 
parcel ** of his establishment.— Afad. Gaz, 
March 31. 

MOULMEIN. 

We have received by the late arrivals ac- 
counts of the arrival on the Tenasserim 
coast of the 45th regt. N.I, The climate 
of Moiilmein is described as being very 
healthy for Europeans, but natives from 
the coast sutler much from the change. 
Tlie hire of labourers is represented as 
being very extravagant: one and a-lialf 
rupee per day for a Chinese carpenter and 
half a rupee a day for a common cooly. 
Provisions, even fish, are no cheaper than 
at Madras. The Baptist missionaries have 
erected a chapel at Moulmein. where two 
of their number are stationed. One of 
them, the Rev. Mr. Judson, has long 
been in that quarter, and we are informed 
the effects of bis pious labours are emi- 
nently conspicuous. A Roman Catholic 
chapel is also being erected, and there is 
an Italian priest. — Mad. Cour. May 15. 

DREADFUL GALE AT CORINOA. 

We have been favoured, by a corres- 
pondent at Coringa, with an account of a 
dreadful gale which occurred there on the 
10th inst. During the prevalence of the 
easterly wind, the sea rose very high .and 
the whole of the village of Coringa was 
completely inundated, there being five 
feet water in the master attendant’s house 
and offices; in the latter ^ery thing, to- 
gether willi the public records, wib washed 
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away : tlic riisb of the flood tide was so 
violent that it swept away the whole of 
Captain Katon's godowns, sheds, &c. and 
all the stores they contained; the wall sur- 
rounding the dwelling-house w*as levelled 
to the ground ; the fishermen's village, 
near the entrance of the river, was entirely 
washed away, and its inhabitants, to save 
themselves, had recourse to tiicir canoes, 
which w’ere picked up ■ after the gale sub- 
sided in diflerciit directions, bottoms up- 
wards and full of dead bodies. The 
light-bouse on Point Gordiwarew'as great- 
ly injured. It is apprehended that many 
of the inhabitants and cattle in the vicinity 
of this place were lost, as the oldest inha- 
bitant of this place docs not remember 
having experienced such a hurricane. — 
ihid. Jlay 18. 


EAST-IKDIANS AND NATIVES. 

Wc some months ago brought to the 
notice of our readers the formation of an 
establishment at Wallajahbad, under the 
auspices of government, for the instruc- 
tion of boys in martial music, with a view 
of their being ultimately employed in re- 
gimental bands, &c. The directors of the 
Male Asylum have recently expressed to 
government their thanks for the provi- 
sion thus made for the boys ; and on doing 
so, they brought to notice a number of the 
cider lads on the establishment, who from 
their acquirements and general good con- 
duct are well adapted to become useful as 
WTiters ill public offices, and solicited that 
the heads of departments would occasion- 
ally employ a few of them. Government 
have in consequence addressed a circular 
to the various public offices at the presi- 
dency, of which the following is a copy : 

Resolved, that it be intimated to the 
heads of departments and offices at the 
presidency, that, with a view to relieve the 
Male Asylum of supernumerary boys, it is 
the desire of government that they should 
occasionally apply to the secretary to that 
institution for the services of lads quali- 
fied for the situation of writers, when such 
may be vacant on their establishment." 
This notice has given rise to a considera- 
ble sensation amongst the native writers 
in the public offieds, who have construed 
it into an official notification from govern- 
ment, that they should in future be ex- 
cluded from employment in public depart- 
ments: nothing, however, can be more 
erroneous, as we have ascertained from the 
best authority Uiat no such intention ex- 
ists. It is merely meant that a few of the 
most deserving of the lads of the Male 
-Asylum should be occasionally introduced 
as - writers — a regulation which, if not 
reteirtly acted upon, has always existed ; 
<08 there are at this moment numerous res- 
pectable individuals filling situations of the 
highest clasSf who were brought up at Uiis in* 


stitution, and whose conduct is both credi. 
table to it and to themselves. — /6u/. May 1^. 

msCOVEllY OF A LAROK DIAMONO. 

A letter from Hydrabad states that a 
poor native labourer, who resided- about 
eighty miles from the place, recently found 
a diamond that weighed eleven rupees, 
which is the largest ever seen, and that he 
was led from curiosity, not knowing its 
value, to break it ; the largest piece of the 
fragments now weighs seven rupees, and 
that the whole is valued at twenty lacs of 
rupees. Chuiidoo IjoII, the prime minis- 
ter, has taken possession of it, as the pro. 
perty of the nizam ; but how the poor 
man who found it has been remunerated 
is not known. — Sum, JJurpun. 

THE ARMY. 

Some stir is going on amongst the troops 
at the presidency. A requisition having 
been made by the supreme government for 
a considerable reinforcement of troops to 
aid the operations at Malacca, the follow, 
ing are about to embark for that quarter, 
viz.i the 23d regt. N.I. or W.L.I., from 
Madras; two companies of the Madras 
Kuropcan regiment, from Masulipatam ; 
a detail of forty £uropcan artillery, gun- 
lascars (with ordnance, accoutrements, &c.) 
from Madras. Some slight disturbances 
having taken place in the northern division, 
a reinforcement of troops arc also proceed- 
ing tlikher. The 3d regt. N.I., or P. 
are about sailing in the ships MejUune and 
Royal William tor Vizagapatam. Colonel 
Taylor, appointed to the command of the 
northern division, and Colonel Bowes, 
proceed in the Neptune, wc understand.— 
Mad, Cour,, June 19. 

The Courier of June 29 states that II. M. 
ships Alligator and Imogene have been 
placed at the Government's disposal to con- 
vey troops and military stores to Malacca. 
A sum of 4, .50,000 rupees, in hard cash, 
has been sent to the eastward from hence, 
on account of the Malacca war. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 

The Rev, Mr. Winckler, a missionary 
at Pulicat, makes the following sensible 
reflections upon the benefit to a mission- 
ary of a knowledge of Hindu literature 
and mythology," which are given in tlie 
Miss. Reg, 

** I find it necessary for a Missionary to 
make himself well acquainted with the 
literature and mythology, and, as much 
as possible, with the mystical theology, 
of the Hindus. I confess that, in the 
beginning of my residence and labours 
in India, I thought the time lost if spent 
lt\ tlie acquisition of these things ; . I 
thought the simple exhibition of the Gos- 
pel truths sufficient to make impressions 
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on tlie native mind ; and bciice, when any 
tiling like Hindu mythology or doctrines 
were lirought before us in conversation 
with the natives, through an ill-directed 
zeal, I was peremptory in condemning the 
whole without discrimination. I have rca- 
son to think, that other newly-arrived mis> 
sionaries arc but too prone to fall into the 
same error : — I say error, because it is cer- 
tainly an extreme, whicli is an error as to 
practice. Now, by such indiscriminate 
zeal we do, I am persuaded, more harm 
than good. A native will not be prepared 
to receive the truth from one wlio, as it 
appears to him, haughtily and perempto- 
rily cries down every thing that is con- 
tained in their books ; and as long as we 
shew that we arc but little acquainted 
with their literature, they mistrust the cor- 
rectness of our doctrines. But there arc 
points enough in their feasts, and even in 
their mythology, of which we can take 
hold ; first, to fix their attention ; after- 
ward, to tell them their great error, in 
having adulterated tlic truth ; and then to 
point out the pure truth of the gospel. 
Thus we Hiul their hearts more open, and 
conviction is more readily fixed upon their 
minds, than if we attempt to take them, 
as it were, by storm.** 

SUFFERINGS OF AN EDITOR. 

“ What would we not have given to 
have been transported for one hour on 
Mi>nday to the Neilgherrics ! It was the 
hottest diiy we have experienced this year. 
Tiie land-wind blew strongly without in- 
termission the whole day, and our very 
mouths were converted into dust-holes.*’ 
— Mad, Gaz, June 13. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ACCIDENT ON BOARD THE MARQUIS OF 
CAMDEN. 

A melancholy accident occurreil on 
board the Marquis of CarmUn, Compa- 
ny’s ship, on her entering Bombay har- 
bour, on the 1st July. The wind was 
blowing strong and the weather hazy ; the 
vessel was steering to go just to the east- 
ward of the light. vessel at the Sunken 
Rock, the pilot-boat coming from CoIal>a, 
when a shot was fired from the Royal Ti- 
ger, schooner, Lieut. Igglesdon, stationed 
as a quarantine-vessel, and in about ten 
minutes* afterwards, another, which killed 
Mr. John Fenn the chief-mate. The 
schooner was then abreast of the Marquis 
Camden, about two ships’ length, ac- 
cording to the captain’s statement. Mr« 
Fenn died about seven minutes after he 
* One witness on the inquest says ten minutes, 
aseoond a quarter of an hour, and a third half an 
liottrl 


was struck ; the wound commenced on 
the right side, and tore out the whole of 
the bowels on that side. 

A coroner’s inquest was held on the 
body of Mr. Fenn, and a very close in- 
vestigation of the affair took place, from 
whence it appeared that the Marquis of 
Camden entered the harbour without being 
aware of the strict quarantine-regulations 
existing there, in consefjuence of the 
plague in the Persian Gulf; that she did 
not appear about to heave-to, in order to 
wait for the pilot-boat, but was yawing 
about ; and that the instructions issued by 
the Board of Health (consisting of the 
superintendent of the Indian Navy, the 
senior magistrate of police, the superin- 
tending surgeon of the presidency. Com. 
mander Wilson, and the secretary of the 
Medical Board), for the guidance of the 
officers on the quarantine-station (based 
upon the opinion of the Company’s legal 
adviser), require that if any vessel sliould 
run up as far as the Sunken Hock before 
being spoke hy the pilot, a shot is to bo 
fired across her bows, and if not imme- 
diately attended to, by her heaving-to, 
or anchoring, she is to be f red into till 
she does.” 

Tlie verdict of the Jury was, that the 
deceased had come to his death from the 
firing of a gun from the Royal Tiget', by 
some person or persons unknown. 

Few events have taken place here,” 
says the Bombay Courier, “ which have 
caused a greater variety of reports.” 

An indictment for manslaughter against 
Mr. Campbell, of the Indian Navy, we 
understand, was presented to the grand 
jury, within the last day or two, at the in- 
stance of Captain Larkins, of the Marquis 
of Camden, in consequence of the part 
taken by the former in the transactions 
which led to the death of Mr. Fenn. The 
bill was thrown out . — Bombay Cour., 
July 14. 

REVENUE SURVEY IN THE DECCAN. 

The Bombay Durpun contains the fol- 
lowing communication, purporting to be 
from the ryots of Poona, with the remarks 
of the editor subjoined : — 

** After compliments, we, the ryots of 
Poona, beg to acquaint you, that the Go- 
vernor Saheb having appointed Major Ro- 
bertson* to the situation of the collector of 
Poona, we are very happy ; for he is well 
acquainted with the inhabitants of the city, 
and bis conduct has always been just and 
good towards us. The ryots are therefore 
impatiently expecting his return. The 
Government and the inhabitants of Ae 
town, as well as the ryots of the district, 
have incurred great loss in consequence of 
that gentleman’s leaving the situation ,£or 

e Mq)or Robertson had just arrived at the pre- 
sidency flrom England. - 
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the last four years. From the district of 
Poona having been assessed according to 
the late revenue survey, great loss has 
been sustained by government as well as 
the poor unfortunate ryots. Some rich 
persons only have reaped benefits from it ; 
which may be attributed to some of the 
native agents in the survey department. 
These, having combined together, set about 
advancing their own interests, and frustra- 
ted the benevolent intentions of govern, 
ment in instituting the survey ; at the 
same time, by oppressing the poor ryots, 
they enriched themselves. Their manner 
of proceeding was as follows : ground of 
the first sort was rated the lowest, and the 
latter as first sort, aiid some ground was 
assessed so high, that no ryot could cul- 
tivate it. Thus, while the expenses of 
government have been increasing, the re- 
venue has decreased ; the collections from 
mahals, from which taxes were realized 
(in full) formerly, have fallen short; and 
lands which were cultivated by the poor 
ryots, who rented them by fields, have 
bron taxed so high, that the cultivators 
cannot afford to pay the rent. In this way, 
government have suffered loss in every 
kind of ground. Similar practices which 
were carried on in some of the mahals 
under tlie district of Ahmednugger, have 
been brought to light; and the matter 
having undergone a full investigation, the 
former rates have been re*establishcd. 
The bribes, received by certain natives, 
have also been discovered, and reported to 
government. This led to the attention of 
government being directed to the Poona 
zillah ; and several native officers, who 
formerly belonged to the survey, have been 
suspended from their duties, and enquiry 
instituted into their conduct. We hope 
the government will not suffer them to cs> 
cape the punishment they deserve. They 
were poor before, but now they are rich, 
and some of them known to be possessed 
of a lac of rupees, acquired by corrupt 
practices in carrying on the survey. How 
they have deceived the government, and 
oppressed the poor ryots, is now apparent 
to every one. W^e trust the government 
will not cease in its endeavours to convict 
the delinquents, and cause them to suffer 
the punishment they deserve. — 25th June, 
Poona.** 

In the original correspondence of this 
number, is a letter purporting to be from 
the ryots of Poona, which we at first he. 
sltated to insert, because it does not bear 
the signatures of the writers. Pelieying, 
however, that the omission is to be attri. 
buted to the parties not knowing that such 
authentication was necessary, we have 
published It, as, from personal knowledge 
of the state of things in the Poona dis- 
tricts, wo are satisfied that the statements 
contained in the letter are mainly correct. 

When we consider that the revenue 


survey in the Deccan was set on foot by 
government for tlie purpose not only of 
ascertaining the resources of tbe country, 
but alib of fixing the assessment with re- 
ference to the capability of the soil and 
value of its produce, and thus relieving 
those whose lands were too highly taxed 
under tbe old rates, which had been im- 
posed under the former government ; 
when we consider also that the survey 
cost the public about ten or twelve lacs of 
rupees, we cannot avoid expressing our 
extreme regret, that, instead of the benefits 
expected to result from it, its effects have 
been such as our correspondent describes. 
In many instances, it would seem, that 
the very evils it was Intended to remove 
have been aggravated ; — the rich and in. 
fiuential having had the demands upon 
their land lowered, while the poor have 
been doubly taxed, because of their unwil- 
lingiieas or inability to satisfy the rapacity 
of some of the native agents employed in 
the survey. That such has been the case 
would appear to be no longer a matter of 
doubt, as the innumerable complaints 
made te government, and recent discove- 
ries of corruption and bribery on the part 
of soma natives who held responsible si- 
tuations in the survey, joined to the gene- 
rally excessive rates which it imposed on 
the land, liave, we understand, made it 
a question with government whether the 
new awessment should not be lowered 
twenty or thirty per cent., or altogether 
set aside, and the old reverted to. 

The example before us, is, wc think, 
not the only one that could be adduced of 
the benevolent intentions of govern, 
ment being frustrated by the dishonesty of 
the meanest agents employed to carry them 
into effect ; but wc hope it will not be one 
in which the guilty will escape the punish- 
ment they so richly merit. Major Robert, 
son, who brought their malpractices to 
light, is at present at the Neilglierry Hills ; 
but tbe investigation now in progress is 
being conducted by a gentleman who will, 
we doubt not, pursue it with the same 
advantage to the public interest, that would 
have resulted if the inquiry had been pro- 
secuted by Major Robertson, whose pene- 
trating mind and intimate knowledge of 
native character, as well as the manners 
and language of the people, would have 
baffled . the attempts usually made in such 
cases to suppress the truth, and screen the 
real delinquents. 

company's invesymxnts. 

It is stated, that orders have been receiv- 
ed from the Court of Directors.to discon- 
tinue purchasing cotton in Madras, both 
for the home and the China market, as the 
late, in vestments on account of the.Comr 
pany have proved any thing but profitable* 
An important modification in the system 
of providing their investment in Bengal is 
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also spoken of. Jbe article of sugar is no 
longer to be purchased in the interior, but 
it is to be bought at Calcutta. The plan, 
it is stated, is gradually to be extended to 
other articles of commerce.— J?om6rty Cour. 
June 30. 

ARREST OF A NATIVE GENTLEMAN. 

It is Stated in the Summachar, that Bap- 
poo Saib (the nephew of Suyajee Roy 
Guicowar) was seized by order of the col- 
lector of Surat, on the 9th June, for hav- 
ing caused to be cut the ears, nose, and 
fingers of the bands of some of his servants 
for certain faults, and was given in charge 
of the kotwal, Ardesur Bahadoor, to be 
dealt with as Mr. Grant, the judge, might 
think proper.— Z^urpun, June 22. 


BOIllNG FOR WATER. 

Considerable progress has, we under- 
stand, been made in boring for water in 
the vicinity of Dollera, where the mer- 
chants and others who flock there at this 
season, to purchase cotton, suffer severely 
from a want of water, lliey are wholly 
dependent on a scanty and muddy supply 
of rain-water, collected in cutcha tanks. 
The whole of the country around is a dry 
arid wilderness ; and if flowing water is 
found (as is hoped), the sight to the na- 
tives will be as the miracle worked by 
Moses* stroke from his rod, which drew 
water from the rock. — Ilfid. 


launch. 

The fine teak ship, which has just been 
built for Merwanjec Nowrojee, in the 
dock-yard, was floated out, on Thursday 
last, with all the ease and security afforded 
by building in dock, insteail of the more 
common mode of construction upon stocks. 
After the operation had been completed, a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen, who 
were present, sat down to a handsome col- 
lation prepared for the occasion. The ves- 
sel, which has been named after our pre- 
sent Governor, measures between 900 and 
1,000 tons burthen, and is intended for 
the China trade.— jBowi Cour, Matf 19. 


Shittgapare. 

PIRACT.— ENTERFRIZE OF THE CHINESE. 

Some weAs -ago, a report having been 
brought to this settlement that several for- 
midable pirate prows were lurking outside 
the harbour, and were endeavouring to 
capture and otherwise intercept the boats 
which trade between this and the ports on 
tlie east coast of tlie peninsula, the Chi- 
nese traders resident here, who are prin- 
cipally interested in that trade, very lau- 
Atiat.Jour.lf , S. Vol.9.No.36. 


dably raised a subscription amongst them- 
selves, and having obtained the sanctiorit 
though not the aitl of government, fitted 
out four sampan-pucats, or large trading 
boats, witli 30 men in each (all Chinese), 
well-armed, and carrying a few light swi- 
vels, for the purpose of driving the pests 
from the coast. The agreement with these 
boats was, that such of them as attacked 
tile pirates were to receive 200 dollars each, 
to be distributed amongst the crews, and 
if any of the latter were killed, the friends 
of the deceased were to receive 200 dollars 
more for each man, which were to be for- 
warded to the relations of the deceased in 
China. 

Tliese four boats have lately returned, 
and reported that they fell in with two pu 
rate prow's, one a large, and the other a 
small one ; that they encountered them, 
and sunk tlio smaller prow, killing six or 
seven of the crew, and that the larger 
prow escaped. One or two of the Chinese 
lost their lives. 

While this transaction confers great ere. 
dit on the liberality and laudable activity 
of the Chinese traders resident here, it, on 
the other hand, reflects considerably on 
the vigilance and exertion of the govern- 
ment, which, from the support it derives 
here, principally from the Chinese, ought 
to be the foremost in endeavouring to pro. 
tcct the native trade from pirates who, em- 
boldened by impunity, continue to harass 
it in no small degree, even close to our 
shores. Wc have stated before, in as for- 
cible language as we could express our- 
selves in, and we shall repeat the assertion 
now again, that unless active measures are 
tiiken to suppress the pirates which infest 
the straits and the neighbouring seas, our 
hitherto flourishing native trade must spee- 
dily decrease, and that considerably. 

We have also stated before, that the 
Dutch hold out to us an example well 
w'ortliy of imitation, in placing six-armed 
war-boats, which are the terror of the neigh- 
bouring pirates, at Rhio,— a small port, 
with little or no trade to benefit the mother 
country, and the government of which is 
supported solely by a few local farms,-— 
w'hilc Singapore, the boasted emporium of 
Eastern commerce, possesses not even one 
single boat, for the purpose of protecting 
the extensive and important trade carried 
on between it and numerous neighbouring 
states. 

If economy acts as a preventive in this 
case, it is a ruinous and impolitic econo- 
my ; for the more prosperous the trade of 
tide settlement becomes, the more bene- 
ficial will it be to government. A small 
expenditure, in maintaining a few such 
boats as are at Rhio, would be of incal- 
culable benefit, in giving confidence to na- 
tive traders, and w’ould be the means of 
adding considerably to our prosperity.— 
Sing. 0iTon. June 7. 

(Z) 
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jDlalafca. 

KANINQ. 

It appears, by the latest arrivals from 
Malacca, that Seyd Saban, the heir appa- 
rent of Rumbowc, has recently joined the 
En^^lish with a considerable native force, 
raised in Rumbowe, and that at the head 
of the ** contingents,*' or Malay volun* 
teers, he was instrumental in dislodging 
the enemy from Bukit Perling. — Smg, 
Chron* June 14. 

From Malacca, we learn nothing new 
of the progress of tlie expedition ; it is 
stated that 500 European soldiers and two 
native regiments are expected to reinforce 
it. The Magicienne, man-of-war, we un- 
derstand, is at Malacca, and a strict block- 
ade of Lingie, Kesang, and Muar rivers 
has been commenced. — Ibid. June 21. 

A correspondent of the Singapore Chro- 
nicht who signs himself ** An Officer of 
the Force,** and dates his communication 

Camp at Dattoomenbanjam, 3d June,** 
complains that the statements which had 
lately appeared in that paper, respecting 
the operations against the Naning chieftain, 
are ** nothing but perfect misrepresenta- 
tions throughout.** The ** formidable op- 
position and unexpected delay,** which 
were represented to have ** retarded the 
progress of the expedition,*' he says, were 
less than might have l>cen reasonably ex. 
pected ; and so far from ** the present po- 
sition of the troops being difficult to re- 
tain,** a party had taken several stockades 
in advance; among the rest, the strong 
and well-fortified position of Bookasa- 
boosa. The enemy, he observes, have not 
only seen but Jeif the effects of their at- 
tempts to encompass the camp ; and, to 
judge from appearances, seem in no way 
inclined to gain more experience from the 
artillery which surrounds it. Not one 
article of supply has ever been cut off* ; 
the road from the camp to Malacca being, 
as It Is, perfectly and scientifically com- 
manded." He adds: ** Regarding <the 
panic,* with which you have heard, we are 
struck, I can only say, if such ever ex- 
isted, it must have been among people, as 
inferior in tlieir abilities to, as they are dif- 
ferent in their profession from, - the milita- 
ry ; but as 1 have heard that symptoms 
very like it have, on more than one occa- 
sion, developed themselves at Malacca, I 
imagine your correspondent must have 
supposed the disease to have become gene- 
ral :-^to which cause, no doubt, we have 
to thank him, for so kindly and gratui- 
tously giv!n]g his reports to the public.** 


. JUalip 

We lem ^y a late arrival from tiie east 
coart of the peninsula, tbot tlie Siamese, 


having marched a large army into Patani, 
have repossessed themselves of that coun. 
try, with little or no opposition on the 
part of the inhabitants. Many thousands 
of them, it is stated, had previously fled 
from the face of approaching destruction, 
into the neighbouring states of Calantan 
and Tringanu, the population being utter- 
ly unable to withstand the overwhelming 
hordes of barbarian slaves, which the king 
of Siam literally drives forward into the 
peninsula, in order to wreak his vengeance 
on those who were principally engaged in 
the late insurrection on the cast coast. 
Tlie whole population of Patani is sup- 
posed not to exceed 50,000 souls, while 
the Siamese force, now in that country, is 
said to be .300,000 strong : an amount by 
no means improbable, when we consider 
that the population of Siam itself is esti- 
mated at six millions, of which about one- 
sixth may be Chinese. 

So soon as matters are settled at Patani, 
which we doubt not will be accomplished 
by most speedy and summary methods pe- 
culiar to the Siamese, such as impaling, 
roasting, boiling, and«poundIng the unfor- 
tunate wretches wlio have been most ob- 
noxious to their magnanimous chiefs and 
leaders; wq are informed, the Siamese 
fully intend proceeding to Calantan, which 
is but a few days* journey south of Patani, 
over a level and well cultivated country, 
and subduing it in a similar manner. 
Tringanu will next occupy their attention, 
the access to that state being equally easy 
and short, and were it not that some dif- 
ficult mountains and rivers intervene, 
Pahang would shortly after undergo a si- 
milar visitation from the Siamese. 

The late insurrection, w'hich appears to 
have been chiefly confined to Patani, was 
caused, w'e understand, solely by the in- 
ability of the inhabitants to endure the 
heavy exactions of the Siamese govern, 
ment, the principal of which is a poll-tax 
of ten dollars a year on every individual. 
Such a severe tax being no longer tolera- 
ble in a country comparatively poor, we 
are by no means surprised the inhabitants 
should ** kick against the goads," and en- 
deavour to shake off* a yoke so very oppres- 
sive to them ; though they must have been 
aware, from their knowledge of the power 
of Siam, and their experience of Siamese 
cruelty, that their efforts in tlie cause of li- 
berty must be attended with eventual fai- 
lure, and sure destruction to themselves. 
The Malays say, however, that as the latter 
is sure to come on them, whether they sub- 
mit to exaction, or rise to oppose it, 
(Scylla and Charybdis-like) they would 
rather hasten its approach by resorting Co 
violent measures, than retard it by dying 
patiently under the weight of tyranny. 

'far are the Malays of the east coast 
firom assisting the Naning chief, that we 
are told: by a respectable witness that the 
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rajahs of Calantao and Tringanu, and we 
believe^ Pahang, think.seriously of placing 
themselves under the protection of the 
English, in order to save themselves from 
'the dreadful effects of Siamese cruelty and 
Wpression. These states, Pahang espe- 
cblly, may, with as much justice as Siam 
has to shew, be claimed by Johore, which 
principality is professedly under the pro. 
tection of the British. In a commercial 
point of view also, the government should 
not allow these states to fall under the 
complete sway of Siam, os the trade car- 
ried on Iielween this and the ports of Ca- 
lantan, Tringanu, and Pahang, — which, on 
reference to the last official statement of 
th e trade of Singapore, published in De- 
cember last, will be found to be very im- 
portant and considerably on the increase, — 
must gradually dwindle into insignificance, 
through the heavy duties which the Siam, 
esc will impose upon the imports and ex. 
jiorts of those places, and thus one great 
source pf our trade will bo dried up. 

This should be seriously considered by 
our rulers, and if the above chiefs do ac- 
tually supplicate for assistance or media- 
tion, w’c hope no selfish policy, no base 
submission to grovelling expediency, as 
in the disgraceful case of Quedah, will 
intervene to give over a brave, and a hi- 
therto friendly and admiring people, into 
the relentless clutches of a race of semi, 
barbarous lieings, whose tender mercies 
are the crudest of the cruel. 

We have been told by a respectable eye- 
witness, an Kuropeaii, who visited the 
fort of Quedah shortly after the Siamese 
had re-possessed themselves of it, solely 
by starving out its defenders, that these 
brave coiKjjuerors, not content with butcher- 
ing the helpless and infirm, niiil treating 
their dead bodies, in many instances, as 
described by our correspondent “ A Que- 
dah Trader,’* in last number, must need 
wreak their savage vengeance on the 
graves of those who liad died through 
want and disease during the siege, by 
digging up the dead b^ies and casting 
them into the river. Our informant said 
that a neat bazaar formerly stood in the 
middle of the fort, but it had been cles- 
troyed, and the whole place presented the 
iiorrifying spectacle of “ a valley of bones.” 
The state of the neighbouring country 
we need not describe, as we have done so 
already ; suffice it to say, it was miserable 
and destitute in the extreme. — Sing. 
Chron. May 81. 

We learn from several Chinese refugees, 
who have arrived, within a day or two, 
from Calatitan, that the Siamese have ac- 
tually invested that port with about seventy 
war-boats, and that the Siamese force at 
Patani (which, according to the calcula- 
tion of the natives, who are addicUul to 
exaggeration, would amount to between 
two or three hundred thousand men, but 
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which, more probably, consists of not more 
than thirty or forty thousand) was on its 
way to Calaiitan overland. ITie rajah of 
Patani having fled to Calanlan, the Sia- 
mese, it is said, have demanded his per- 
son, as also those of the four rajahs of 
Calautan, brothers, who rule ovct the 
four divisions of that state. The^ Siamese 
accuse the latter of having assisted the 
Patanese in their late revolt. Tlie Calan- 
tan people, it is said, have offered the sum 
of 40,000 dollars, and a picul of gold 
dust, in order to be spared the destructive 
eflects of an invasion ; but up to the de- 
parture of the boats, the Siamese had not 
accepted of these terms of submission. It 
is reported also that the people of Calan- 
tan had offered to give up the rajah of 
Patani; but of this we have no certain 
account. 

In looking over the notable treaty with 
Siam, concluded by Major Burney, we 
observe the following ; — 

“ Article liJth.— Siam shall not go and 
obstruct or interrupt commerce in the 
states of Tringanu ‘and Calantan. En- 
glish meri'hants and subjects shall have 
trade and intercoui*se in future with the 
same facility and freedom as they have 
heretofore had, and the English shall not 
go and molest, attack, or disturb those 
states, upon any pretence whatever.” 

lliis stipulation the Siamese have now 
broken, by investing Calantan ; and tlierc 
can be no doubt that it is now the boun- 
den duty of t>ur government to interfere, 
and that speedily, in order to prevent tliose 
rapacious robbers from plundering a weak 
and defenceless state, whom we have taken 
under our protection, and ruining its com- 
merce altogether. 

We understand a letter has been received 
from Calantan by the chief authority here ; 
we sincerely hope, it will induce the go- 
vernment to adopt speedy measures for 
the relief of that place and Tringanu, 
which latter stale, no doubt, will likewise 
receive an unwelcome visit from the Sia- 
mese soon, unless the British authorities 
interfere.— ’/Wd. June 14. 


INSUaRECTION IN JAVA. 

The Singapore Chronicle of June 7lb, 
contains the following details respecting 
the insiirrecilou of tlie Chinese at Cara- 
wang, to which reference is made in p, 
..... 

The Java government have lately im- 
ported several hundreds of Chinese 
Canton, for the purpose of rearing the silk- 
worm, tlie tea-plant, Indigo, ^aud some 
other articles of agriculture, on experi- 
ment wo believe. ’Dies© Chinese v were 
bound to the government fpr a . fixed pe- 
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riod, — three years, we understand,—- at a 
certain salary ; but from some cause or 
other, whether dissatisfaction or disap* 
pointment, is uncertain, but they, to the 
amount of about 400 men, in connection 
with the ^vernnient convicts employed in 
that district, combined together, and rose 
against the civil authoriti^; burnt the 
residency and all the manufactories ; plun- 
dered whatever came in their way, and 
defied the native troops stationed there. 
They got possession of two pieces of brass 
ordnance and a quantity of fire-arms and 
ammunition, and having fortified them- 
selves at a place called Tanjong Poera, 
held undisputed possession of the district 
for five days. On intelligence reaching 
the government, a considerable body of 
troops, infantry and cavalry, were sent 
from Batavia and Buitenzorg. The Chi- 
nese, at the onset, stood their ground pret- 
ty firmly, and having killed four of the 
infantry, when the latter charged they did 
not flinch ; but not knowing the force of 
a charge of Europeans, the immediate 
consequence was, that upwards of 1 00 of 
them fell by tlie bayonet, and the rest dis* 
persed, pursued by the native troops un- 
der the command of Prince Alii Bassa, 
and at the same time were met by the hus- 
sars from Buitenzorg, who pretty well 
finished them. Those who escaped at the 
time, by fiying to the woods, have been 
since picked up, and put to death on the 
spot, or remain in expectation of a speedy 
removal. Eight or ten of the Dutch in- 
fantry and two of the cavalry were killed, 
as also were five or six of the native 
prince’s people. There are a great many 
wounded. 

It does not appear that the convicts took 
any part in this rencontre. Some accounts 
state tliat the insurrection was owing 
chiefly to petty acts of tyranny exercised 
over the Chinese by a Chinese mandore, 
or overseer, placed over them by tlie go- 
vernment. From whatever cause it arose, 
the unfortunate adventurers have come 
from their own country to meet an un. 
timely fate in Java. It is supposed the 
cultivation of tea and the other experi. 
ments will now be abandoned, from the 
want of Ciiincse workmen. Wc under- 
stand the tea-plants were thriving remark- 
ably well, and the infusion of their leaves 
was equal in flavour to that made from 
Clifnese tea. 

THE JAVA BANK. 

Great exultation is felt at Batavia, at the 
disappointment . of the government in its 
interference in the election of directors for 
the Java bank, the government having ex- 
pressed a desire that the new elector should 
be chosen from amongst its servants. A 
petition, rigned by the whole commercial 
community of Batevli^ ' unconnected with 
government, wa^ign^nted to tbegover- 
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nor-general, remonstrating against this in- 
tended interference, alle^ng that the in. 
terests of the trade of Java are closely al- 
lied with the prosperity of the Java bank^ 
and ** that the most injurious consequences 
to the trade of Java, and the profits of its 
bank, must ensue from the appointment 
of any individual in the employment of 
government who, by bis habits, education, 
and pursuits must necessarily be wanting 
in that commercial knowledge, and inti- 
macy with the banking system, and local 
acquaintance with the trade, which alone 
can entitle to the confidence of the com- 
mercial public, from whom the profits of 
the bank are derived.” This petition w*as 
presented to the governor-general at Bui. 
tenzorg: who declared liis determination 
to support a government- candidate, upon 
the avowed ground that it was necessary 
that government should be able to influ- 
ence the operations of the bank. The 
free-trade and commercial interest, how. 
ever, triumphed, and the government can- 
didatc (a salaried public officer) was re- 
jected 1^ a majority of 96. 

LOSS OF A WirALXR. 

The Dc Kok, Fleming, from Batavia 
the 4tli July, brings the dreadful account 
of the loss of the Frititlsburtf South-w haler, 
and, it was feared, of the captain and 
twenty-eight of the crew. It appears that 
the ship struck on a coral reef, on the 
9th February last, inlat.5^ (f 1"S., long. 
159° £.| and the crew having iiiefiTec- 

tually used every endeavour to get her off^ 
ultimately left her in three boats. In the 
attempt to get clear of the wreck, the boats 
were overset, and three men perished, to- 
getlier with the provisions and instruments, 
&c., which had been put into them. Sub- 
sequently they were righted, and, on get- 
ting clear of the wreck, they mustered in 
all thirty-two hands, viz. ten in the cap- 
tain’s boat, eleven in the chief mate’s, and 
eleven in the second mate’s boot. The 
latter, Mr, Ward, made sail to the south- 
westward, taking no notice of the signals 
made by the caj>tain for the boats to keep 
together. He was never seen by the other 
boats after the evening of the 10th. The 
captain’s and chief- mate’s boats kept toge- 
tlier, having endured the greatest distress 
from want of provisions and water, until 
the night of the 20th March, when they 
parted in a gale of wind, after which the 
captain’s boat was never seen again by the 
otlier. The chief-mate then steered for 
Carteret’s harbour, in New Ireland, where 
they had formerly procured a scanty sup- 
ply of provisions and water, and arrived at 
that place on the 27th March. Here they 
remained, living with the natives, until 
tlie 15th May, when the ItnheUa^ of Lon- 
don, was seen passing, which vessel took 
the chief-mate on board with his crew, and 
brought them to Batavia. 
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COMMERCE OF MANILLA. 

llic following is the official report on 
the commerce of Manilla for the past year. 

Total Number of Vessels arrJved« 112; do. sailed, 
114, viz. 


Arriv- 

Sail- 

Arriv- 

Sail- 


ed. 

cd. 

ed. 

ed. 

American 

25 . 

. 29 

French .. 1 .. 

2 

l.'liinese (junks) 

5 . 

. 5 

Hamburgh 2 . . 

2 

Danish 

7 . 

. 8 

Portuguese 5 .. 

4 

Dutch 

4 . 

. 4 

Prussian . . 1 . . 

1 

English 

19 . 

. 19 

Spanish .. 43 .. 

42 


List of the principal Articles of export from Ma- 
nilla during the Year 1832. 

Ajonjoli Arrobas 1,258.} 

Bags (empty) in No. 3,241 

Biche-de-mar Arrobas 5,488 

Birds’-ncsls do. 37 

Do. white do. 18 

Birds of paradise in No. 52 


Canvas 
Cigars (paper) - 

Cacao 

Coffbe 

Cotton 

Ebony 

Hats 

Hemp 

Hides 

Homs 

Indigo 

Lard 


Pieces 
Arrobas 


129 

4 


Mother-o’-pearl Shell 

Oil (coco-nut) 

Pitch 

llattana 

Rice 

Rum 

Saltpetre 

Sapan wood 

Sharks'-fins 

Shrimps (dried) 

Sinews (deer, dec.). ... 

Soap • 

Sugar 

Sulphur 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Tortoiseshell 

Wax 

Wheat 


do. 

4 

dOb 

14,6244 

do. 

4,195 

do. 

13.48.3 

in No. 

7*484 

Arrobas 154.917 

do. 

29*a58 

do. 

3(13 

do. 

31,119 

do. 

184 

in No. 

7*343 

Arrobas 

1,282 

do. 

8*964 

do. 

892 

do. 

2,4584 

do. 1,074,176 

Gallons 

8,716 

Arrobas 

5774 

do. 

50,671 

do. 

,171 

do. 

9,2234 

do. 

368 

do. 

5,159 

do. 617*7374 

do. 

2,48(>4 

<lo. 

184 

do. 

4,279 

do. 

352 

do. 

996 

do. 

118 


Value of Imports year 1831- 
Ditto 183U< 

Value of Exports year 1831 • 
Ditto 1830 • 


Goods. 
1,794.370 
1,582,522 • 

1,414,710 ■ 
1,497,621 ■ 


Treasure. 
-• 337,287 
• 178,093 

40.219 

81,952 


Gross amount of Dutim, including \ 
Customs, Port-dues, Tonnage, dec. / 


^iistralasta. 

INEQUALITY OF THE SEXES IN THE COLONY. 

A careful inquiry into the number of 
residents in Sutton Forest district gives the 
following result : females 140, of whom 
72 are married and 48 are children ; males 
540, of whom 59 are children. 

The last ccnsiu, of 1828, gave the 
number of males in the colony 27,611 ; 
and that of females, 8,987 ; excess of males 
18,624. Of the persons born in the colo- 
ny, the males were in excess of the females. 

Nothing," observes the editor of the 
Si/dne^ Gastettei ** can be more palpable, 


than that a community thus constituted is 
exposed to the severest temptations, and 
must possess a much greater share of virtue 
than human nature generally exhibits, if 
it avoid the grossest excesses of immorality. 
How far the snare has been escaped by our 
own population, it would be superfluous 
to inquire. Our British readers may rea- 
dily infer, what our colonial readers but too 
well know, that it has entrapped an abun- 
dance of victims, and has tended, more 
than any other cause, to cover the land witli 
every species of licentiousness.** 

Chelsea Pensioners.^'Die pensioner emi- 
grants are not bailed with much joy by the 
settlers here or at Van Diemen's Land. 
** We have little reason to thank our selfish 
mother, England, for such a consign- 
ment,** says the Sydney Gazette, Tho 
Launceston Advertiser calls it a shame- 
ful infringement upon the rights of the co- 
lonists, in quartering useless paupers upon 
them.*’ 

Highway liobheries,'—Thc Sydruy Gazette 
speaks of higliway robberies and ferocious 
attacks on the roads as increasing to a de-' 
grec disgraceful to a civilized country, es- 
pecially on the Paramatta road. ** Neither 
the travelling gentleman, nor the humble 
peasant returning from his labour, can pass 
unmolested by a gang of ten ora dozen fel- 
lows, apparently well organized and arm- 
ed, who, on the approach of their victims, 
sally forth from the bush on each side of 
the road, in many instances, firing first, 
and on all occasions robbing them of every 
valuable article, even of clothing.** 

The Scan Monde, — As another symp. 
tom of the advance of Australia," we 
notice the appropriation of a corner in tlie 
newspapers to ** fashionable news ;** we 
subjoin the first announcement we have 
observed of this kind 

** Mrs. Bowen entertained a large par- 
ty of friends at her beautiful residence, 
Fairfield, near Windsor, on Wednesday 
evening. The lady-like deportment of 
Mrs. Bowen on such occasions is too well 
known to admit encomium; the ease, 
grace, and unostcutatious elegance of man- 
iicr, in which this lady endeavoured to dif- 
fuse hilarity and aiiiiiscment among her 
guests, could not pass unnoticed. The 
supper-table presented its dainty repast 
about twelve o'clock, when it was encir- 
cled by some of tlie richest gems from 'Aus- 
tralia's casket. The mina-nom irradiated 
its mild lustre, and the emerald its modest 
beam.'* 

Squatting," — Great complaints are 
made of the injury the settlers in Bathurst 
sustain from a number of ticket-of-leave 
men, and freemen, who hold herds of cat- 
tle, and who “ sit down,’* or “ squat,** os 
the Americans say, in the neiglibourliood 
of grantees, tliat they may add to their 
stocks from their neighbours*. 
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Penal Selllemenls, — Goveroment, Ve 
hear, are wisely resolved upon aba,ndon. 
ing the swampy, unhealthy, and profitless 
mock-agricultural establishment called 
£agle Farm, Moreton Bay. We hope 
like spare ** hands ’* will be sent to places 
and employments, in which their labour 
may be turned to something like a publicly 
profiuble account. Too much valuable 
labour has long been dissipated at those 
penal settlements of Moreton Bay, Norfolk 
Island, Port Macquarie, &c. &c. Media- 
jiics and able-bodied operatives may be 
punislied adequately enough, by working 
on the roads or assignment out to private 
service, at a distance, for terms prolonged 
beyond the original sentence. The learn- 
ed judges of the Supreme Court, of late, 
concur in expressing their aversion to 
transporting men to penal settlements, ex- 
cept in what to them seem extreme cases. 
To transport men to penal settlements on a 
first conviction, in common with twice and 
thrice convicted felons, as has been a con- 
stant practice for at least the last seven 
years, is, if not illegal, at least unfair. 
Despatching men at all to isolated penal 
settlements, except for the gravest on'ciices 
solely, appears tons to produce the effect 
of abstracting a vast deal of useful labour 
from places and purposes, where it was 
likely in some w’ay to prove publicly pro- 
fitable, to be dissipated on others where it 
is most likely to be misapplied, without, in 
nine cases out of ten, reforming the of. 
fender ; rather with a directly contrary ef- 
fect, as daily experience too clearly esta- 
blishes the truth of, or probability, in the 
numerous instances of culprits gracing the 
gallows for having perpetrated the most 
diabolical offences, avowedly with the de- 
liberate intention of escaping any liow from 
the ultra-penal discipline of Norfolk Island 
or of Moreton Bay. Let us see if the 
present enlightened individual, at the head 
of our local executive, cannot strike out 
a more cflicient or a less pernicious system 
of penal discipline — one that has the refor- 
mation of the prisoner and the public ser- 
vice for its leading objects, not to defeat 
both, by goading offenders into the com- 
mission of fresh atrocities, and depriving 
the colony of all benefit from the much- 
needed services of a numerous class of 
valuable mechanics and of useful able- 
bodied labourers.— ^tt$<rrrk*an. Mar, 30. 

Slate of Trade,'-^ Such is the low price of 
flint glass at present, that a cask full of 
tumblers, measuring half a -ton, was sold 
by auction the other day for thirty -seven 
shillings ! It will be observed, that this is 
less than the freight out. A number of 
others were sold at about the same price. 
Wine glasses went at Is. Id. per dozen^ 
and cut tumblers fetched less money here 
than would have been obtained for tbetn 
in London, in the state o^brokeu glass !— • 
Sifdney Gaz^JttneS. 


[Dec* 

SWAN RIVER. 

Despatches have been received from 
Lieut. Governor Stirling, Western Aus- 
tralia, the following extract from which 
has been communicated to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, by direction of Viscount 
Goderich, president. 

“ Swan lliver^ 2d Ainil 1 832, — Tlie 
only portion of Western Australia, which 
has been in any way examined or explored, 
is inclosed in the accompanying map of 
reference, which will afford, at a view, a 
general idea of the routes and discoveries 
of the principal exploring parties. It will 
not be requisite for me to enter into tlic de- 
tails of the reports which have been made 
to mu on these matters ; but I shall en- 
deavour to give a general sketch of the 
infonnatioti which we possess relative to 
the soils, the surface, the supply of water, 
the climate, and the indigenous products 
of the country. The coast from Gan- 
theaiiine Bay, on the west, to Doubtful 
Island Bay, on the south, including the 
several islets and rocks, presents the re- 
markable calcareous substance, which has 
been supposed to exist in no other place 
than on die shores of New Holland and 
on those #f Sicily. Although it serves in 
general as a kind of edging to this part of 
the continent, it is occasionally interrupted 
by the protrusion of granite and trap, and 
it is in some places covefed by sand. The 
open downs which it forms sometimes, 
afford good sheep-keep, and it burns into 
very fine lime; but in general the soil upon 
it is of little value. Behind this sea-rangu 
of bills, which are sometimes 800 feet in 
height, ami two or three miles in breadth, 
there is a low sandy district, which appears 
to have hail a diluvial origin, as it exhibits 
occasionally pebbles and detached pieces of 
the older rocks, and varies from mere sand 
to red loam and clay. In some parts this 
sandy district present considerable portions 
of very fine soil, and in no part is it abso. 
lutely sterile. The banks of the rivers 
which flow through it are of the richest 
description ‘ of soil, and although a large 
portion would not pay for cultivation, at 
the present price of labour, it is not unfit 
for grazing. Out of this sandy plain there 
occasionally arise ranges and detached hills 
of primitive formation, the most extensive 
of which is the range which bounds tlie 
plain on the east or landward side, iitid 
extends from the south coast between Cape 
D'Entrecasteaux and Wilson's Inlet, north- 
ward to the SOth degree of latitude. The 
highest altitude attained by these primitive 
mountains is about 3,500 feet, which is 
supposed to be the height of Roi KyncriflT, 
behind King George's Sound ; but the 
average height may be stated at 1,000 feet. 
To the eastward of the principal of these 
ranges is an interior country of a different 
formation from that on the coast, being of a 
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red loamy character. It appears to have the 
lowest portion of its surface about 500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and discharges 
all its waters westward ly or southwardly 
through the range aforesaid. Some of 
these streams have a constant current, and 
would aiford a supply of water in the driest 
months, and, in general, neither the inte- 
rior, nor the country near the coast, can 
be said to be badly watered. 

** Such is the imperfect sketch I am able 
to afford of the general surface of the coun- 
try. In the quality of its soils itis extreme- 
ly varaible ; but there have been ascertained 
to exist by Captain Banister, Mr. Dale and 
many other explorers, extensive districts of 
land of the best kind. And having given that 
point every attention, being fully aware of 
the great importance of being well assured 
that there is asufliciency of fertile land, I 
may now express my conviction, from the 
reports of others, no less than by my own 
observations, that there is abundance, and 
indeed as large a proportion of it as usually 
exists in such extensive territories. 

“ The only products of the country of 
any value at present, are, its timber, which 
is inexhaustible and of excellent quality ; 
and its grasses, which afford feed of superior 
quality for sheep, horses, and cattle, lliere 
is a good species of tobacco, and perennial 
flax, similar to the kind usually cultivated 
in Europe ; but these are as yet only valu- 
able as indicative of the capabilities of the 
soil. 

For some time back registers of the 
weather have l^een kept at King George's 
Sound and at Perth, and hereafter it will 
be possible to ascertain with precision the 
ranges of the temperature, the barometri. 
cal pressure, and the degree of moisture in 
these districts compared with other coun- 
tries. At present, after three years’ expe- 
rience of the climate of the Swan River 
district, it may be said to be exceptionable 
only in the months of January, February, 
and March, when the heat and drought 
are as disagreeable as they can be without 
affecting health. The district of King 
George’s Sound being exposed to southerly 
winds in summer, and frequently visited 
by showers, is the most equable perhaps in 
the world, and the most temperate. 'J'hc 
heat on the west coast is certainly intense, 
and the musquitoes, which abound there in 
summer, arc serious evils in their way, and 
have caused some dislike to this part a£ the 
country as a place of residence. But not- 
withstanding these, and other local and tri- 
vial objections, the climate, the ports, tlie 
position, and the extent of tlie country, are 
such as fit it to be the seat of a wealthy and 
populous possession of the Crown ; and I 
feel justified in saying, in this stage of its 
occupation, that it will not fail to become 
such > from any notural disqualification of 
the soil.*' 


•New Zealand, 

jirttt jSralantr* 

^ The following particulars were commu- 
nicated to the Royal Geographical Society^ 
from official documents in the Colonial 
Office, by Mr. Hay, and are published in 
the Jourtial of the Society;— 

■ In New Zealand, flax may be obtain'* 
ed in an unlimited quantity, and there is 
abundance of fine timber of all sizes and 
dimensions for ship -building and other 
purposes. Thousands of tons of shipping 
may be employed in the flax trade alone ; 
and the timber, which grows occasionally 
to a great height, and not unfrequcntly 
six feet in diameter, may be procured in 
any quantity. The country is rich in mi- 
neral and vegetable productions; the soil 
fertile, and easy of culture. 

In both islands there are extensive 
lakes; and the rivers are also numerous, 
and mostly navigable, generally running 
north and south, and branching off into 
others, from which run numerous streams 
and crocks. The rise and fall of the tide, 
along the whole coast, is considerable, but 
greatest to the southward ; at Kokianga 
(which is to the northward), it is fourteen 
or fifteen feet in the springs. The har- 
bours and bays arc perhaps the finest in 
the world, and few countries, indeed, pos- 
sess so many, equally capacious, safe, and 
easy of access. The climate is very healthy, 
and free from those hot and pestilential 
winds, destructive to cultivation, which 
characterize the climate of New South 
Wales ; nor is the thermometer subject to 
the sudden changes observable there. 

“ From all the information that can be 
collected. New Zealand is far from being 
tliickly peopled ; but is rich, beautiful, 
and fertile. The natives have an intuitive 
respect, blended with fear, for the Eng. 
lish ; the chiefs for the most part desiring 
to place themselves under British protec- 
tion. They do not possess courage, but 
arc cunning, easily taught, clever, fond of 
show, hardy, and capable of undergoing 
great fatigue. Tliey require to be treated 
with amixture of kindness and firmness. 

** With regard to the whaling establish- 
ments in New Zealand, it may be observ. 
cd, that, as they arc of use only for about 
four months in the year, they are not likely 
to become permanent, unless combined 
with some other pursuit for the summer 
season. And from the destructive nature 
of the fishery (the females being killed at 
the time of calving), the trade cannot last 
many years; but, like the sealing, will 
eventually fail from extermination, or 
from the desertion of the land by the ha- 
rassed animals. The fisliery is confined to 
the Middle and Stewart's Islands, the 
whales not being found north of Cook’s 
Straits. 

“ The flax settlements will rapidly as- 
sume a more permanent form, as tlie pra- 
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sent desultory and speculative system pro- 
gressively fails, from the increasing unwil- 
lingness of the natives to dress the hemp, 
and from its depreciated value at home, on 
account of the dirty state in which it is 
supplied. 

** There seems yet but little prospect of 
uniting any number of the natives under 
one leader. They are subdivided into 
many small communities or families, with- 
out any one individual having the slightest 
recognised authority, and are excessively 
jealous of each other and of their equality. 
With the exception of slaves they have no 
distinctions of rank, every one, not a slave, 
being equal to every other. The elder of 
a family, in time of peace, meets with some 
little deference ; in war, the most enter- 
prising takes the lead. The property of 
the soil is well defined, their jurisprudence 
extensive, and its penalties are submitted 
to without opposition, even by the stronger 
party. We find amongst them none of 
the volatile spirits of the islanders in war- 
mer latitudes, but a proud, haughty, in- 
dependent race, who think deeply, reason 
acutely, compare the past with the present, 
anticipate the future, and arc as dogged 
and persevering amidst their fogs as tlie 
Briton is in his. 

** In the four church -mission stations of 
Hangiliona, Renken, Paihia, and Wai- 
mate, there are under a regular course of 
education about 320 New Zealanders, 
whose average age is sixteen years. When 
the hours appointed for instruction, in 
reading, writing, and accounts, are ex- 
pired, the greater number of these natives 
are employed in the mission, some in 
building, others os carpenters, and others 
in general labour. There are three sub- 
stantial chapels, capable of holding from 
200 to 300 each, in which services are held 
three times every Sunday, and always well 
attended. 

The natives arc anxious to be placed 
under the protection of British law. and 
would be willing to receive any person 
vested with power to enforce it.” 


iSoui^on. 

A private letter from Bourbon, dated 
30th May, gives jfeme details respecting 
the conspiracy of the slaves in the St. Be- 
nedict quarter of the island. The leader 
was a slave, named Louis, who was parti- 
cularly well by his master, who 

did not regard mm as a slave, but suffered 
him to^worft .for himself. The plot was 
well ldd, .and the measures well taken, 
and on the point of being carried into ef- 
fect, wlten two of the leaders felt some re. 
morae at the idea of butchering all the 
male wbi^ and diteloted tlie plot the 
very day l^om its aoili^plishnient ; it was 
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to be begun by a general firing of tlie plan- 
tations, which was to be the signal of ris- 
ing. It was at first intended that the rising 
should take place on Good Friday, but, 
strange to say, Louis was too good a Ca- 
tholic to violate the sanctity of that day by 
murder. He had determined that all the 
young white women should be spared, and 
all the negresses massacred : the Caffres 
and Malgashes were to be slaves to the con- 
spirators. Fift^-six of the principals were 
seized and imprisoned. But for this timely 
discovery. Bourbon, it is supposed, would 
have been wholly ruined. 

The Boignl Hurkaru states that the is- 
land is in a violent state of fermentation. 
The colonial population claim a right to a 
representative assembly, and on the 15tli 
of February forty-five delegates from dif- 
ferent parts of the island waited on the go- 
vernor witli addresses to that effect. Tiio 
following w'as the answer : — “ I am con- 
vinced, gentlemen, as well as yourselves, 
of the a^antages to be derived from a co- 
lonial assembly legally constituted; it 
might perhaps save the island ; but iny 
powers do not permit me to sanction it.*' 
The delegates have placed a protest in the 
hands of the attorney general of the colony 
against the obstinacy of the governor, and 
all illegally constituted assemblies. 


minn, 

THE HIGHLAND REBELLION. 

The mountain-borderers, whom we have 
already mentioned, have, by the latest ac- 
counts. exhibited more decided intentions 
of a preconcerted rebellion. The attempt 
seems to us a mod and visionary one. 
However, Providence alone knows what 
the result may be. The new king,* who 
has descended from the highlands of Lyen 
chcw,t to lift the standard of rebellion 
against the empire of Taou-kwang, is said 
to be only eighteen years of age. His pro- 
per name is Le tih ming. King Le issues 
mandates, not in the twelfth year of Taou 
kwang, but in the first year of his own 
reign. He has assumed the designation of 

* It appears from the Joking Gazette, that the 
Mahome^s of Western Tartary accept, ftom the 
emperor of China, the titular rank of king. A 
person bearing the appellation la reported as al- 
lowed to reside in Peking, but he Is so poor as not 
to be able to pay the expenses of his Journey to the 
capital I In consequence of which his imperial ma- 
jesty has granted him a dally allowance to deftay 
the cost of his travelling.— C A. 

t See Du Halde's map of Canton; where Lycn- 
diow is placed in N. lat. 24” W and long, about 
111” 48' E. ; distant from the city of Canton about 
185 miles In a N.N. Westerly direction. Keang- 
hwa, in Hoo kwang, which theinsurgents are said 
to have taken, is laid down in N. lat. longi 
a R. 
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Kin lung (the * Golden Dragon *). On 
his royal standard, he exhibits a pretension 
to a divine command to undertake tliis re. 
bellion. The words arc-— 

Tung teen ching ming ; 

Kin Tsung yueti neeii. 

The Golden Dragon 
(has) llcceivod Heaven’s decree. 

1st Year. 

A native map has been prepared, shc\v> 
ing, for the information of the governor, 
the relative situation of the mountains, fo- 
rests, and cities, from wliich these reltels 
have issued forth ; and the position of the 
troops sent from Kwang-se, Hoo-nan, and 
Canton against them. The Hoo-nan ge- 
neral is said to have been killed by a poi- 
soiled arrow, in an action with the rebels. 
They have taken the city of Keang hwa, 
in lioo-nan province, and have in several 
skirmishes been successful against tlie im- 
perial troops, a small parly of whom went 
over to their side. His majesty’s olHcers 
taken by them have been put to tiie sword. 
We cannot, of course, vouch for the accu- 
racy of these statements, but we give them 
as reports. The map, which confirms the 
greater part of what is rumoured, we be. 
lieve to be oflicial. 

The opinion of many of our native in- 
formants is, that the hill-men are not urged 
on by famine, but that the rising is the re- 
suit of a deliberate and preconcerted plan ; 
as a proof of this they are said to have 
availed themselves of the unusually loiv 
price of salt during the last two years, to 
lay in a large stock ; for this necessary of 
life they are in general dependant on the 
provincial governments, which thus have a 
great check on them. They are said to be 
well-armed, strong, and brave ; and now 
acting in concert with the natives of the 
hills in all the adjoining provinces; they 
may, perhaps, be connected with some of 
the secret societies. The troops sent 
against them by the Canton authorities 
were, we ave told, attacked, front and 
rear, and forced to surrender, the ofli- 
cers being then put to death in cold 
blood ; this may perhaps explain the re- 
port of the going over to the rebels of some 
of the government troops. Hie Canton 
people say that the march of the new king 
will be directed north towards Peking, 
and that no further invasion of this pro- 
vince is to be apprehended. 

It is reported Uiat the viceroy will leave 
Canton, in the course of a few days, and 
in person direct the military operations 
against the insurgents on the border. 

When just on the point of printing our 
paper, wo hear the report of the capture, 
by the rebels, of tlie Foo-yuen of the pro- 
vince of Hoo-kwang. The troops had 
been previously defeated, with the loss of 
guns and ammunition, in a pass on the 
Asiat, Jour, N. St Von. 9. No.36. 


borders of the province. We have not, 
however, heard any particulars.—^Jcrn/ou 
Heg. April!, 


By the arrival of the Pioneer at Phila- 
delphia, on the 19ih October, advices have 
been received from Canton to the latfer 
end of May. The intelligence by this 
route is of considerable importance, as 
they furnish much more recent accounts of 
the progress of the rebellion. It appears 
that three provinces (Kwangse, Hoo- 
kwang, and Hoonan), had declared in 
favour of the rebels, and the receipt of 
this intelligence had caused the greatest 
alarm at Ckmton. It was, however, at 
the time of the Pioneer g sailing, reported 
that, on the 18 th of Alay, a severe battle 
had been fought between the imperial 
troops and those of the insurgents, in 
which the rebel leader was taken ]irisoncr, 
and a great number of his follow'crs were 
cut to pieces, or captured; the imperial 
army had sustained a severe loss, many 
mandarins having been slain. 

The Chinese Courier of May 12, states 
that the brother of the leader had been 
captured. 


CHINESE CORRESPONDENCE WITH FOREIGN 
NATIONS. 

In a long memorial sent to his majesty 
by governor Le, Clioo, the foo-yuen, and 
the hoppo Chung, concerning opium, they 
state all the arguments and suggestions 
for and against the best means of prevent, 
ing the importation of that destructive 
poison.” They allude to the idea of let. 
ting it come in openly, with a trifling duty 
on it, of three candarins per catty, as was 
the case on its first introduction to the ce- 
lesiial empire, as the best means of caus- 
ing its use to be diminished or disconti- 
nued ; still they hesitate to recommend a 
sudden sanction to what at this moment is 
severely interdicted. Another idea which 
occurred to them was to write to the go- 
vernments of the countries whence it came 
requiring them to desist from sending it. 
They say that they could have written to 
the kings of Cochin China, Siam, Ac., 
requiring them to issue orders against its 
being shipped for China in their ports; 
but, as it comes chiefly from the English 
Indian territories, they cannot write, for 
they have not, heretofore, been in the 
habit of doing so. 

While governor Le and his colleagues 
were telling the emperor that they could 
have written to certain foreign kings, they 
were telling the English, through the 
hong- merchants, that such a thing was 
never known as the celestial empire’s go- 
vernor writing to a foreign government. 
And his excellency, who said it was im. 
possible that he could reply to the Gover- 
(2 A) 
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nor General of India, not very long ago 
threatened, in an official document, to 
write to tlic king of England against a 
British subject . — Cnnlm Itcg, Mar, 17. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ■ 

Howqua . — A letter in the Canton JRtf- 
ghter remonstrates against Ilowqua being 
permitted to retire from the hong. It is 
observed : the government will not, 

most assuredly, let him oil* from his du- 
ties to them in any discussions with fo- 
reigners ; and, as the law stands, they 
ought not to let him withdraw his capital 
from European commerce. It is an in- 
justice to the foreign trade. I think the 
law, as it now stands, a very irrational 
and cruel one, but still it was intended 
(like the responsibility of the merchants 
for foreign debts, lately done away with) 
as a sort of compensation for the manifold 
restrictions to which tliey are subject.** 

Chinese Fleet. ^Oi\ the 18th ult., the Ad- 
miral Lc Tiijin, who, with his scpiadron has 
been gu. rding the entrance of the Bogue 
ever since the arrival of U.M. Challenger ^ 
sent down a cruiser to the squadron, lying 
at the entrance to the inner harbour at 
Macao, that they need not any longer act 
on the defensive there, for the English fleet 
was not coming ; they had better go to 
sea on a cruise, as the coasting pirates had 
become troublesome. 

The Chinese say, that the Portuguese 
government at Macao had applied to the 
Chinese for assistance against the EngliUi, 
who, they had reason to believe, had de- 
signs on Macao. 'J'his must surely he a 
calumny.— 'fV/71/on Jicg. Airril 7. . 

Kidnapping A native correspondent, 

from Macao, has informed us that, during 
the second moon of this year, as many as 
sixty or seventy bills were posted up in 
Canton, offering rewards for the recovery 
of stolen children, both boys and girls. 
The permission of domestic slavery opens 
a market for these poor children. But 
some are doomed to a still wor?»e lot — 
being intentionally deformed and turned 
into beggars.— 

Piracy and Robbery. — Three Fokien 
junks, coming from Kong-moon to Ma- 
cao, the other day, were attacked by pi- 
rates, and two men in the junks killed. 
A son of one of the captains was among 
the unfortunate sufferers. Junks from the 
eastern and northern ports are arriving 
from day to day, laden with cotton, spe- 
cie, &c. From the anchorage at Neang- 
ma-kb, near tlie bar- fort, in Macao, they 
proceed to the westward and southward. 
The ports they chiefly frequent arc Kong- 
moon, in Suii-ooy district, and Chik-kum 
in Luy-chow'^oo. At this last place they 
find a mart mr opium and la]^ in sugar, 
which they cany to Sbang bae, in Keang- 
nan province^ /■ 


It is rumoured that the capital of Yun- 
nan province has been entered by a large 
body of banditti, who have robbed the 
public treasury of several millions of mo> 
ney.— /6{V/. 

Jlfoicr/ua.— The total failure of Mow- 
qua's Hong is announced in ilie Chinese 
Courier of May 1 2, which states that the 
amount of his debts is a million of dollars, 
and that Mowqua had petitioned the local 
government to be made bankrupt, but the 
application had been refused. This hong 
had been long embarrassed : the immediate 
cause of stoppage was the inability to sa- 
tisfy tlie demands of the tca-merchants, 
for the amount of tea supplied for the 
present year. 


IDmian Ciulf. 

A small schooner, called the Frolic ^ be- 
longing, we believe, to the imniitn, has 
arrived here from Muscat, wdjich she left 
on the 5th inst. Letters, we understand, 
have been received by her from the resi- 
dent and party on the island of Corgo, 
stating that the plague at Bush ire was 
gradually abating, and it was supposed 
would soon entirely cease, unless revived 
!)y the celebration of the Mohurrum, 
which was shortly to take place. The 
disease still remained at Ijingar and 
in the neighbouring places, but had not 
reached Bassadore. The resident, it ap- 
pears, had come to the determination of 
bringing things to an issue with tiic 
shaik of Eymauin, who for .some time 
past has been committing depredations up- 
on the ctnninerce of the Gulf. The H.C.*s 
brigs Tcrnale and Tigris, willi the assis- 
tant residi’iit on board, had been ordered 
for this purpose to proceed to the sliaik*s 
territoric.s, and it was thought w'ould bring 
bim to terms w'ithout much delay, though, 
from the smallness of the force, there w^ere 
some grounds for apprehending difficul- 
ties. 

De.spatches, dated Bagdad, April 29th, 
bad been received from Col. 7'aylor, the 
resident at Bussora, communicating the 
gratifying intelligence of himself and party 
having c.scaped from the plague, but con. 
Arming the accounts previously received of 
the mortality occasioned by it throughout 
the pachalic of Bagdad. The governor of 
Bussora and all his principal officers had 
been destroyed by it. Previously to his 
death, a daily report of the number of 
deaths in the town was regularly made to 
him, by which it appeared that they 
amounted at one time to upwards of 1,500 
per diem. The total mortality was com- 
piited at from 70,000 to 80,000, while the 
number of persons remaining in the town 
was suppos^ not to exceed 4,000, or at 
the utmost 5,000. A vast number had fled 
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to the country, and it was hoped that many 
of them had escaped. The kazy and all 
the chief niolhihs were numbered ainoiifv 
the dead, while the enpudan pacha and a 
few of his followers were the only olKcers 
that remained alive. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the disease had at last exhausted 
its fury, and the individual left in charge 
of the residency had in consequence open- 
ed it. The deaths in Bagdad had not been 
near so numerous as they were last year, 
but the plague having prevailed there for 
two successive years, is described as hav. 
ing reduced the city almost to the condi. 
tion of a deserted mass of ruins. The po- 
pulous town of Mohumra is said to be in 
a similar condition. — Pamb. Cimr, Juh/ 14. 


^0tattr Ku)$0iii. 

It is stated in the Russian papers that 
an immense nval.indie fell in the mouth of 
August lust from Mount Caucasus, and 
blocked up the passage whicli leads from 
Russia to Georgia. Another road has 
since been made to restore communications 
between the two countries. 

The shores of the Black Sea were visited, 
on Sept. 22(1, 2tld, and 24th, by tiic most 
violent tempest in the memory of man, in 
which between forty and fifty merchant- 
men were totally wrecked. One of them, 
a brigantine called the Mentor ^ had on 
board twenty-five Jews, ns passengers for 
Egypt, all of whom were lost, with, it is 
said, 30,0(X) sequins they were carrying 
with them. All the other vessels sunk 
were either Turkish or Greek coasters. 


Letters have been received from Mada- 
gascar, by which wc learn that the govern, 
ment of that island has experienced a se- 
vere relapse. They have refused permis- 
sion to sell bullocks, rice, or any other 
produce, to foreigners, except for ammu- 
nition or arms. Whether they are threat- 
ened with internal disturbances, or dread 
another visit from the French, is not 
known. The queen no longer encourages 
education, and has given notice to the 
teachers that she will permit no addition 
to their numbers. They will be allowed 
to remain till the term originally agreed 
upon shall expire, after which, she says, 
they will be no longer needed, the people 
being fully instructed.— 5ou/A African Ad^ 
vertizert Aug, IS, 


Aiifhentic iinclli:?eiu*p from Alexandria, 
dated 28lh September, states that the vice- 
roy is in treaty with the Capidaii Pasha for 
a definitive arrangement. It is asserted 
that every thing is agreed upon, and that 
the Porte gives up to Mehemet Ali Syria 
and the isle of Cyprus. An English fri- 
gate had sailed from Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople, having on hoard envoys from 
the pacha commissioned to negotiate with 
the sultan. 

A letter from Malta states, that the pro- 
position was delivered to the Turkish ad- 
miral at M.innorizza, where the Sultan's 
fleet was taking in water, and was well re- 
ceived. Shortly after an intimation w'as 
made to the Egyptian commander, that 
hostilities between the two fleets would be 
considered as suspended, until the answer 
of the Grand Sultan to these overtures 
should be received. In the mean time, 
Mehemet Ali has pushed his conquests by 
land to Marsali, Madin, Cfcs.iria, Adana, 
Tarsus, and probably by this time is in 
possession of Satalia. 

Letters from Constantinople of the 10th 
October state, that it was generally report- 
ed that Mehemet Ali had entered into pre- 
liminary negotiations with the Capitan 
Pacha, which might lead to some result. 
Ibrahim had levied 30,000 recruits in 
Syria, whose orgiinization is said to have 
made considerable progress ; he was not» 
however, supposed to have advanced any 
farther, but to be still beyond Mount 
Taurus. 

The armaments at Constantinople con- 
tinue, and more recent accounts afford 
reason to think that the negociation has 
failed and that hostilities will be resum- 
ed. The OUotnan Moniteur contains a 
long tirade against tlie viceroy of Egypt, 
which is not likely to promote the arrange- 
ment. 

The Porte has determined to make a 
vast increase in his naval force. 

It is said, that a distinguished indivi- 
dual, connected witli the Ottoman Porte, 
named Jean dc Maurojeni, has arrived in 
England, charged with a special mission 
to solicit the mediation of the British Go- 
vernment, ill conjunction with that of 
other European powers, in the war be- 
tweetr the Sultan and the Pacha of 
Egypt. 
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REGISTER. 


CaUutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL. 
ORDERS. 

ATTENDANCE OF STAFF OFFICERS. 

Fort William^ May 21, 1832. — Uefe- 
rence having been submitted to the Go- 
vernment upon the subject of tlie atten- 
dance of stall' officers of certain departments 
at brigade exercise, and other ordinary 
occasions at parade, the Hon. the Vice- 
President in Council, on the recommen- 
dation of the Right Hon. the Governor 
General, is pleased to announce in General 
Orders, that officers of the civil staff of 
the army, though exempted from atten. 
dance at all ordinary parades, arc expected 
to attend to the requisition of a command- 
ing officer, whenever he considers himself 
justified in demanding their presence, by 
the occasion for which the troops may be 
assembled. 

PUNISH3IENT OF NATIVE DOCTORS. 

Head^ Quarters, Simla ^ May 24, 1832. 
—An instance having lately occurred of a 
native doctor who was found guilty of 
intoxication, being sentenced, by a regi- 
mental court-martial, to be flogged, the 
Commander-in-chief desires it may he 
understood that he does not consider cor- 
poral punishment as a fit sentence for a 
class of persons whose respectability bis 
Excellency is desirous to maintain. Where 
the conduct of a native doctor may be 
tbund such as to degrade him in the eyes 
bf the regiment, or to render him un- 
worthy of the confidence of the surgeon, 
his Excellency is pleased to authorize a 
regimental court-martial to award, as a 
punishment, dismissal from the service, ns 
only men of good character will be allow- 
ed to remain in so respectable a situation. 

In all such cases, the proceedings of the 
court-martial arc to be transmitted to head- 
quarters for the approval of .the Com* 
mander-in-clijff. 

DUTIES OF REGIMENTAL MEDICAL OFFICERS 
AND AOJUTAMXS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, May 24, 1832. 
.*-The Commander-iti-cliief, adverting to 
the importance of the duty which is en- 
trusted to regimental medical oflicers, 
which renders their absence from their 
corps, even for two or three weeks, highly 
inconvenient, without effectual means beiug 
taken to replace them, is pleased to direct 
that. in every instance where a surgeon or 
assistant-surgeon attached to a corps may 
obtain leave of absence between musters. 


the officer who grants the leave shall report 
to the adjutant-general, for his Excellency's 
information, the extent of leave he has 
given, the reason of its being granted, 
and the measures which have been taken 
for the due discharge of the duties which 
were performed by the absent medical 
officer. 

Sir Edward Barnes takes this opportii- 
nity of adverting to the important duties of 
a regimental adjutant, wdiieh require the 
whole of his time, and his uniiiterriipted 
attention, fur their proper performance. 
An officer who obtains that honourable 
appointment must be content to make tliis 
sacrificr, and to forego many gratifications 
and amusements which other officers of 
the regiment can enjoy, and among the 
rest, that of leave of absence merely fur 
pleasure, or on his private afi'airs, unless 
when matters of a really urgent naiiirc 
can l)e stated as a ground for the indul- 
gence. His Excellency expects that offi- 
cers cominaiiding regiments, stations, and 
divisions, will bear this in mind when such 
applications are submitted to them. 

COUUTS MARTI \L. 

ASSIST. SUKU. MACLKOD. 

Head- Quarters, Cujnp, Deyrak, April 6, 
1832. — At a European General Court- 
Martial, assembled in Fort William on the 
23d Feb. 1832, and continued by ad* 
journment till the 2.^1111 Feb. 1832,of which 
Brigadier C. Brown, C.B., commandant 
of artillery, is president, Assist. Surg. C. 
M. MacKod, doing duty with the i>.3d 
regt. N.I., was arraigned on the follow- 
ing charges : — 

Charge . — “ For having remained be- 
hind, without permission, on the march of 
the 53d regt. N. 1. from Barrackpore, on 
the afternoon of the 8th of Dec. 1831, 
W'hc II the regiment was proceeding on duty, 
in oliedience to division orders of the 6tb 
and 7th of Dec., and station orders of the 
7th of December; and having continued 
to absent liimself from his regiment until 
Uie 12th of December, when he was 
placed under arrest. 

** Such conduct lieing a gross derelic- 
tion of duty, and highly prejudicial to 
good order and military dimipline." 

Additional Charge For disobedience 
. of orders and contempt of authority, in not 
appearing, although duly warned, before 
the general court-martial assembled for 
his trial in Fort William, on the 23d of 
Feb. 1'832, agreeably to division orders 
oCthe 18th of Feb. 1832." 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision 
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Finding . — The court, from the evi. 
dence before them, are of opinion, Uiat the 
facts alleged in tlie original charge against 
the prisoner, Assist. Surg. C. M. Macleod, 
lately doing duty with the 53d regt. N.I., 
are proved. The court are of opinion, 
that the facts alleged in the additional 
charge are proved. 

** The court are also of opinion, that 
the prisoner, Assist. Surg. C. M. Macleod, 
lately doing duty with the 5Sd regt. N.I., 
is of unsound mind, and do therefore for- 
bear passing sentence.'* 

Approved, 

(Signed) E. Barnes, 

Commandcr-in-cliief. 

Assist. Surg. Macleod is to be released 
tVom arrest. 


VARIOUS. 

At Secrole, Benares, April 2, 1832, 
private James Boote, II. M. 38th regt. of 
Foot, was charged with mutiny, “ in hav- 
ing at Ghazcci>ore, on the 26th day of Feb. 
1832, while niarciiing with the regiment, 
from the parade ground to the church, 
upon being reprimanded by Ens. John 
Macdomihl, of the same regiment, for 
disrespectfully taking him (Kns. Macdo- 
nald) by the arm, struck the said Ei^s. 
Macdonald, his superior officer, then in 
the execution of his duty ; the above 
being in breach of the Articles of War.” 
The Court found the prisoner guilty, and 
sentenced him to be transported as a felon 
for life. 

At Secrole, Benares, April 3, 1832, 
private John Faulkner, H.M. 38th regt. 
of Foot, was charged with mutiny, ** in 
having, at Ghazeepore, on the afternoon 
of the 19th of March 1832, struck Lieut. 
Henry Grimes, of 11. M. 38lh regt., bis 
superior officer, then in the execution of 
bis duty as officer of the regimental guard : 
this being the fourth instance of violence 
of which he, private John Faulkner, has 
been guilty towards his superior officers ; 
viz. first, he was convicted by a regi- 
mental court-martial of disobedience of 
orders, and threatening to run his bayonet 
througli Corporal Lynham, 38th regt., at 
Rangoon, on the 22d of Jan. 1825. Se- 
condly, he was convicted by a regimental 
court-martial of striking Corp. Brough, 
of H.M. 38th regt. in the execution of 
his duty, at Prome, on the 12tb of June 

1825. Thirdly, he was convicted by a 
regimental court-martial of impeitinent 
and outrageous conduct, and throwing his 
cap at Lieut. Grimes, on the evening pa- 
rade, at Berhampore, on the 19th of June 

1826. The above being in breach of the 
Artides of War.** The court found the 
prisoner guilty of the charge preferred 
against him, aiid sentenced him to be 
transported as a feton for life. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Judicial and Revenue Departmenta. 

June 12. Mr. J. C. Dick, head asslstaiit to magis- 
trate and collector of Patna. ^ 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fortmiliarn, April 23, im.-30thN.L Capt. 
James Blair to be major, and Lieut. Wm. H. Lea- 
cock to be c^t. of a comp., from 17th April 1832, 
in sue. to (t. H. Hutchins retired.— Supernum. 
Lieut. M.. J. Laurence brought on eflfective 
strength of regt 

4rA N.J. Supemum.Lieut. David Wilkie brought 
on edertive strength of regt. from 9th April 1832, 
v. W. V”. Torklcr discharged from service, under 
instructions from Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Thomas Smith, m.d., admitted on establish- 
ment as an assist. surgef>n. 

Assist. Surg. C. M. Mticlcod, at recommendation 
of Commander-in-chief, transferred to invalid es- 
tablishment. 

Hcad-Quarterg, April 0, 1832.— The following 
division and regimental orders confirmed : Capt. 
C. II. W. Luiie, 2d N.I., to take charge of com- 
missariat at Dlnnporc, during absence of Cant. 
Satchwell, date 11th Peb. t (’ornct J. S. G. Ilyley 
to act as adj. to 2d l^.C. during absence, on lea\c, 
of Lieut. Lawrence ; date 2fl April. 

The following medical arrangements confirmed : 
Surg. T. C. Brown, 74th N.I,. to officiate as super- 
iutending surgeon of Ben.'ucs circle, during ab- 
sence, on leave, of Superintending Surg. Sawers. 
— Assist. Surg. A. Crighton, to medical charge of 
74th N.I., dining time Mr. Brown may officiate 
as superintending surgeon. — Assist. Surg. J. Ilow- 
ron, 24th N.I., to medical charge of artillery at 
Benares, until further orders; all dated 10th 
March. 

Fort William, April .*10.- Comet J, D. Macnagh- 
ten, .?th LA\, to be third assistant to Governor 
Generars agent in Ilajpootanali. 

Mr. John II. Smitli admitted to service us a cadet 
of artillery. 

Lieut, the lion. John Olipliant Murray, 47th 
N.I., permitted, at his own request, to resign 
service of Hon. Company. 

Assist. Surg. James Goss appointed to medical 
duties of civil station of Furruckabad, v. Jeffireys 
invalided. 

Head-Quarters, April 10. — 'I'he following regi- 
mental orders confirmed : — Kns. J. F. Erskine to 
act as adj. to 4(>tli N.I., durit>g absence, on medi- 
cal certificate, of Lieut. Burt ; date 2d April. — 
Lieut. F. Winter to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 
6Uth N.I. ; date 31st March. 

Ens. It. S. Tickell, 72d N.I., to act as Intern, to 
H.M. 10th Foot. 

April 12.— Assist. Surg. S. Winbolt appointed, 
from lOlh April, to medical charge of escort with 
Commander- in-ch it-f ’s camp. 

^prflKi.— The following regimental and fron- 
tiei orders coiifinnetl Ens. W. C. P. Collinson to 
act os adj. to left wing .37th N.I. during Its separa- 
tion from head-quarters of r^t. ; date 2d April. — 
Ens. H. Palmer to officiate as interp. and cru.mast. 
to 48th N.I., during alMtencc, on leave, of Lieul. 
.Raban; date 2.'}th March. — Lieut, and Adj. O. W. 
Span, 53d N.I., to officiate as major of brigade at 
Dacca, from 25th Feb., v. Bennett dec. ; date 23d 
March. 


Fort WiUiam, June 11.— 37M N.J. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. J. W. PoEtton to be capt. of a comp., 
from 10th Dec. 1831, v. T. A. Mein retired.— Su- 
pernura. Lieut. E. R. Lyons brought on efibetive 
strength of regt. 

38th N.I. Ens. W. T. Pocklington to be lleut., 
fhnn Ist June 1832, v. T. G. Mesham dec.— Ens. 
G. E. Hollbws to be lieut, from 1st June 1832, v. 
Q. A. S. Full^n dec. 

40f/i N.I. Em. G. W. Williams to be lleut., from 
10th May 1831, v. J. Biscoe resigned. 
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45eA N*U Capt. Thot. Wanllaw to be tn^Jor, 
Lieut. K. Campbell to be capt of a comp., and 
Ens. T. A, Haltday to be lieut, firom 8th June 
1832, in sue. to J. N. Jackson, c.B., dec. 

Capt. Thos. Lumsden, regt of artillery, to be 
^nt for mn-carriages at Futtyghur, v. C. 11. 
Campbell dec., /with a staff salary of Sonat 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 

Capt. R. B. Fulton, regt. of artillery, confirmed 
in his situation of agent for army clothing, 1st di< 
vision at Futtyghur. 

Lieut. J. F. May. TSd N. J., to be capt. by brevet, 
ftom 5th June 1832. 

Capt J. Bedford, 48th M.!., senior revenue sur- 
veyor, 4o be deputy surveyor general of Bengal, 
and superintendent of revenue surveys (the deputy 
surveyor general to consider Allahabad his head- 
quarten). 

Lieut. Henry Patch, 73d N.I., to be capt by 
brevet, from 11th June 1832. 

Messrs. John Trail and Edm. J. Drown admitted 
on estal). as cadets of engineers. 

Capt Alex. Wright. 72d N.I., at his own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid establishment. 

Head-(iuarter»t Man 25 and 20. — The following 
division and other orders confirme<1 Capt. C. 
Fitzgerald, 16th N.I., to officiate as major of bri- 
gade to troops at Cawnporc, during absinice of 
I 'apt. Hull ; date lOth M<ay.— Lieut. D. Downes, 
30th N.I., to take charge of 7th comp, pioneers, 
during Lieut. Cheapens absence on leave; date 12th 
May. — Lieut. E. Garrett to act as adj. to right 
wing fii'th N.I., proceeding on treasure escort 
duty; date 20th May. 

Capt. R. Thori>e, 14th N.I., to join and do 
duty with !)th regt. at Agra, until further orders. 

May 28. — Capt. T. Nicholl removed from 2d 
comp. .3d bat. of artillery to 1st tr. 1st brigade, and 
Capt. W. Bell, from latter to former. 

Cornet W. J. E. Boys. 6th, to act as interp. and 
qu.mast. to 8th L.C., during absence of Comet 
Fagan, or until further orders. 

Returwffi to duty, /ram Europe . — June 11. Lieut. 
T. H. Scott, 38th N. I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To l5«rops^April 23. Lieut. A. B. Nesbitt, In- 
valid estab., for health. — 30. Ist-Licut. John 
Gilmore, corps of engineers, for health.^June 7* 
Assist. Surg. R. Washbourne, for health. — 11. 
Capt. Geo. Thornton, IstN.I., on private affairs. 
— 1st Lieut. J. II. McDonald, regt. of artillery, 
for health. 

TbCMna.— Junell. Ena. O. .7. Younghusband, 
60th N.I., for seven months, for liealth. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivah in the Hoof'hloy. 

June 19. Elizabeth, .Stephens, from Singapore. 
—22. Ihthatulttn, Maxwell, from Livcn>ool and 
Madras.— 2.3. General Palmer, Cotgrave, from 
London and Madras.— 25. Memwm, Pattinson, 
from Liverpool. 

Departure* from Calcutta, 

June 17* Spartan, Sanders, for Liverpool. — 19. 
David Clarke, Rayne. for Mauritius.— 20. Gazelle, 
Hodgum, for LiverpoM; and Brother* (Am.), 
SauMers, for Boston. — 24. Sir John Hue Reid, 
Haig, for Mauritius.— 25. Arab, Baird, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


^At 


' “ ipore, the lady of Fred. H . 
t, surg., of a daughter. 

It, the lady of Capt. W. 

GeddM, honeaitUleity, of a daughter. 

Moff 1. At Fovft^William, the lady of Capt. Yf, 
R. Fitzgendd* of a daughter. 

3. At Calcutta, the lady of ]>r. G. Skeavlngton, 
of a sou, sUll-boni. ' 

— At Calcutta* Mm, *th0k^^ynts, of a son. 

8. At Jaimpore, Mrs. ' J<M^ liolwoii, of a son. 


28. At Calcutta, Mn. T. W. Smythe, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Chinsurah, the lady of Capt. Wm. Bell, 
horse artillery, of a son. 

June 2. At Delhi, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
John Hope, of a daughter (since dead). 

— At Calcutta, tlie lady of Thomas Brae, Esq., 
of a 8(H). 

4. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. E. C. 
Mathias, II.M. 44th regt., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Henry Hendenon, of 
twin daughters (since dead). 

6. At Akyab, in Arrakan, the lady of James 
Duff, Esq., Mush Sebundy Corps, of a daughter. 

— At Airah, Mrs. Geo. Dixon, of a son. 

11. At Eiitally, Mrs. J. Emmett, of a son. 

12. At Dacca, the lady of Charles Smith, Esq., 
of a sf>n. 

— At Dacca, the lady of H. J. Middleton, Esq., 
of a son. 

13. At Poosah, the lady of Capt. Halles, of a 
daughter 

14. At Dum Dum, Mrs. H. W, Spier, of a son. 

15. At ('alcuita, Mrs. A. C. Gregory, of a daugh- 
ter. 

16. At Barrack))orc, the lady of K. Macqueen, 
Esq., surgeon, 48th regt., of a daughter. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. Jas. Myers, of a daughter. 

28. At ( Calcutta, the lady of Wm. Ainslie, Esq., 
of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 1. At Calcutta, Mr. R. Watling, of Pul- 
tah Gi).\iit, to Miss M. Britt. 

7. At C'alcutta, Mr. Walter Williams, to Miss 
H. S. Fisk. 

21. At Poosa, Bol)ert Flower Riddle, ISsq., to 
Sarali Francis, third daugli ter nf Richard Francis, 
Esq., of Gordt-'n-pLace, Brunswick-squarc. 

.31. At Lucknow, Mr. William Arnon, to Miss 
Rebecca Elizai)ctl) Saunders. 

June At Bcrliampore, Capt. Henry Doveton, 

S.A. corny .-gonoral, to Augusta, youngest daugh- 
ter of Wigrain Mojicy, Esq., civil service. 

10. At Calcutta, Eiiward Gustavus Fraser, Esq., 
to Miss Cecilia Smith. 

14. At ('alcntta, Lieut. Andrew Si)ens, 74th 
regt., N.I. to Diana Frances, daughterof the late 
Henry Wadhain Higgle, Esq,, of the Bombay 
dvil .service. 

18. At Barrackpore, Capt. David Sheriff, of the 
48th regt. N.I., to Miss Pickersglll. 


DEATHS. 

March 24. At C.itmandoo, after a few days’ ill- 
ncs*:, the Regent Ranneo of Nepaul, second wife 
of the late Rajah Run Bahadur, and grandmo- 
ther of the present Rajah. 

May^ At C.'aicutta, Mrs. Catherine Friend, 
aged !»2. 

19. At t’alcutta, IVLaster David Archer, aged 16. 

20. At Chetwarah Factory, Tirh(X)t, Mr. R. T. 
Leverett, 

.31. At Calcutta, Mr. James llessclberry, indigo 
planter, ai'cd 60. 

Ju May, near Midnaporc, of fever, whilst en- 
giigcd in the arduous duly of queUing an insurrec- 
tion created by a refractory zeiisitidar. Surgeon 
M. Macra, Ensign F. S. Maningfurd, Lieut. T. 
G. Meysham, Lieut. G. A. S. Fullarton, and 
Acting Ensign J. D. Piiidcr, all of the 3Uth regt., 

June 3. At Calcutta. Margaret Louisa, wife of 
Mr. Henry Ward, aged 25, 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anna DeMallow. 

7. At Calcutta. Anthony M. McDcmald, Esq., 
assistant surgeon. 

8. At Delhi, Frances Rebecca, wife of Assist. 
Surg. John Hope, aged 22. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Davis, musician, 
ag^ 45. 

10. At Intolly, Mr. F. Rodrigues, Jiin., aged 19. 

11. At Contai, Catherine Maria, aged 15; and 
on the 13th June, at Kedgeree, Penelope, ag^ 
18, daughtersof James Donnithome, Esq. 

17* At Diamond Harbour, Emily Elfaabetb, 
daughter of the late Capt. Dickie, of the countiy 
sei%'Tce, aged 19. 

la At Calchtta, in the 60th year of her m, 
Mrt. Mary Word, widow of the late Rev. Win, 
Ward, of Serampore. 

21 . At Calcutta, of sinatl-ppx, Mr. Wm. Horn 
Hudson, examiner Judlclfd Deportment, 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

NEW PASS ON THE KEILOllEllUY HILLS. 

Fori Si. George, May ii/j, I8.S2.— The 
following order by the Right Hon. the 
Governor is published for general informa- 
tion 

“ Ootacamund, May 14, 1832.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor, upon inspecting 
the new pass from the Khuoiidah Ghauts 
into Malabar, where the pioneers are now 
employed, was much gratihed to see the 
rapid progress which has been made during 
the short time tliey have been engaged on 
that work. 

“ From the 1st of January last up to the 
present time, a road has been made down 
the rugged sides of the mountain to the 
length of miles, being a descent of 
6,000 feet; and it is so skilfully and 
uniformly completed, that no inconve- 
nience is felt in the passage down the 
ghaut. 

“ In addition to this great work, a road 
of three miles has been made up the Ava- 
lanche Hill, and of six miles in the most 
dilHcult parts from thence to the top of the 
Khoondah ghaut. The pas.sage across the 
hills from Coimbatore to Malabar is thus 
become practicable for laden bullocks and 
palankeens. 

** The top of the Khoondah Ghaut is 
about sixty miles from the sea coast at 
Calicut, of which thirty miles may be 
passed in boats up the Rcypure river; and 
the village of Woondoor, in Malabar, and 
the intermediate line of country, arc now 
distinctly vi.siblc a mile above the point at 
which the work on the Khoondah Ghaut 
is completed; and the pitidiicts of the low 
country are already brought by the inhabi- 
tants for market to the top of the pass. 

“ For the successful use of the means 
placed at Captain Mui ray's disi>osal to 
open a nearer coinmuiiieation with the 
we.stcrn coa.st, thatolHcer is entitled to the 
warm approbation of the Government ; 
and the Right Hon. the Governor desires 
that Captain Murray will convey to all the 
officers and men under his command, and 
especially to the adjutant of the corps. 
Lieutenant Le Hardy, the great gratifica- 
tion he has derived from the success of 
their skilful labours. 

“ It will afford the Right lion, the Go- 
vernor great satisfaction to have an oppor- 
tunity of testifying his sense of Lieutenant 
Le Hardy’s professional merits in a more 
substantial manner. 

« The Right Hon. the Governor is 
pleased to direct that, upon this occasion, 
the usual extra batta for the day of inspec- 
tion of the Khoondah Ghaute be issued to 
the corps of pioneers now on duty upon 
the Neilgherry Hills.** 
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MILITARY BAZAR STATIONS. 

Fort St. GeorgCt June 1, 1832.— With 
reference to the 3d section of Regulation 
VII. of 1832, the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to declare Vel- 
lore, Masiilipatam, Bellary, Caniiaiiore, 
Tricliiiiopoly, and Ootacamund, general 
military bazar stations, and to confirm the 
limits already established, within which 
police authority i.s to be exercised by mili- 
tary officers at those stations lespcctively. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

Fort St. George, June 9, 1832. — Ex- 
tract of a letter from the lion, the Court 
of Directors in the Public Department, 
dated Feb. 1.5, 1832: 

Par. 1. “ VVe have appointed William 
Oliver, Esq., who has succeeded to a ses- 
sion cniiiicii at your presidency under our 
provisional appointment, already commu- 
nicated to you, a member of council for 
Madras. 

2. “ We have also to acquaint you that 
we have appointed George Edward Rus- 
sell, Esq., a member of council for your 
presidency, to succeed provisionally to that 
office on the expiration of the term of five 
years* service of (;harles Harris, Esq., or 
upon the occurrence of any previous va- 
cancy.** 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Janff 22. Henry Chamicr, Esq., to act as Per- 
sian translator to government during employment 
of l.)». Macleod on other duty. 

G. D. Drury, K8<p. to act as Member of Board 
of lie venue, v. Mr. Macleod, -who has been no- 
minated to commission for government of My- 
sore. 

D. Eliot, Esq., to act os Member of Board of 
Revenue, v. Mr. Stokes, employed as Comiiiis- 
sioiicr in Canara. 

C. M. Lushington, Esip, to be first judge 
of Court of Sudraiul Foujdarcc Udalut. 

J. Bird, Esq., to be .second judge of ditto ditto. 

^y. HudU'ston, to bo third judge of ditto ditto. 

D. Eliot, E.sq., to bo register to ditto dIttOj. 
but to continue to act as Member of Board of 
Revenue. 

.f. C. Morris, Esq., to bo secretary to Board of 
Revenue, but to act as register to Court of Sudr 
and Foi^durcc Udalut. 

R. A. Ilanncrman, Esq., to act as secretary to 
Board of Keveuue. 

The undermcntioncil civil servants attained the 
rank of senior merchant, juuior mercliant, and 
factor, respectively, on the dates spt3ctficd. 

Senior meref amt, W. H. Babington, i2l)th June 
R> A. Bannerman, 2Uth June 1(132. 

Junior merchant. R. Gardiner, 14th May 1(132; 
H. V. Conolly, 19th Mayia32; A. Mellor, 3bth 
Junp 1032. 

Factore. C. H. Forbes, 7th June 1032 ; E. Smith, 
13lh June 1832; R. Davidson, Idth June 1832. 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been od-' 
mitt^ as writers on this establishment. 

S. N, Wud. Esq., from 7th June 1832.— H. A. 
Brett, Esq., from 6th July 1832. 

F. A. Grant, Esq., has been permitted to re- 
aim the Hon. Gompany’s service, frpm SOth June 
im 
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Register, — Madras, 


[Dec, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fb/S St. deorge, June 12, 1832. — Sen. Assist. 
Surgs. H. S. Fleming, m.d. and J. W. Sherman, 
to K surgeons. 

Mr. J. C. Fuller admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon, and app. to do duty under gar- 
rison surg. of Fort St. George. 

Assist. Surgs. James Cooke, G. M. Watson, C. 
I. Smith and John Quin, permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas Waid, m.d. 4nth regt., 
app. to charge of Medical Rstablishment at Tclli- 
cnerry. v. Conran permitted to proceed to Eu- 
rope. 

MaJ. Gra. Sir John Sinclair, Hart., permitted 
to resign command of northern division from 1st 
July. 

Col. M. L. Pereira to assume charge of pro- 
vinces of Malabar and Canara in absence of Colo- 
nel Clapham, who has been ordered to Bombay 
on duty. 

June 15.— Lieut. Col. F. W. Wilson to com- 
mand Masullpatam until further orders, v. Col. 
Pereira. 

Col. M. Fane, H.M.’s 54th foot, to command 
Bangalore in absence of Col. Taylor on duty. 

June 10.— Lieut. II. Vanderzee, 27th N.I., to be 
qu. mast, and interp. to that corps. 

Mr. W. Scott admitted on estab. as an assist, 
suig., and app. to do duty under garrison surgeon 
of Fort St. George. 

Adj.-Gcnernra OJJive. Mat/ 29. — Assist. Surg. 
R. Plumbe to do duty under senior surgeon at 
St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Assist. Surg. O. M. Wateon to <lo duty with 
H.M. 45th regt. 

Mny 30. — Surg. D. Donaldson removed from 
15th N.I., to detachment of horse brigade at Ban- 
galore. 

Mag 31.— Lieut. C. C. Cottrell, recently transf. 
to Iny. estab., posted to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. 

June 6.— Acting Comet the Hon. H. Arbuthnot 
to do duty with riding school at Bangalore. 

June 7*— '.Assist. Surg. James Hamlyn to do duty 
with H.M. 57th regt. 

The following orders confirmed : — Lieut. Ashton 
to act as atlj. to D. troop horse artillery, during 
stMence of Lieut. HumflVeys; date 3tnh April 
1832.— Lieut. Brotherton to act as adj. to F. troop 
horse artilleiy firom 1st Jan. 1832, until relieved ; 
date 80th May.— Lieut. J. L. Barrow to act as 
qu. mast, to 3d bat artillery, during absence of 
Lieut and Qu. Mast. Back, on sick cert. ; date 
84th May. 

Fort St. George, June 22. — ArtUlerg. Sen. Ist 
Lieut J. C. Patterson to be capt, and Sen. 2d 
Lieut C. J. Cooke to be 1st Ideut., v. Campbell 
dec.; date of corns. 5th Dec. 1831. — Acting 2-1 
Lieut G. P. Eaton to be 2d lieut, from above 
date, to complete establishment. 

Supemum. Ena. Chas. Ireland admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 11th N.I., to complete Its estab., 
V. Glascock retired. 


33d N.J. Ens. Alfred Wilkinson to be lieut., 

V. Brady dec. : date of min. '4th June 1832.— Act- 
ing Eos. J. T. Walker to be cns. from above ilate 
to complete establishment. 

Cadet of Infantry G. J. Strctteli admittcil on 
estab., and app. to act as ensign. 


Hend-Qttart'nv, June 8. — The following order 
confirmed Lieut. G. Rowlandson to act as adj. 
to 4th bat. artillery, flaring nbacnce of Lieut. 
Fishe on furl. ; date 12th May. 

June 11.— Assist. Surg. James Cooke removed 
from d{>ing duty with M.M. 4<ith, to do duty witii 
H.M. 41st regt. 

F«r^ George, ./unc 29.— 43d N.f. -Sen. Lieut. 
'Walteiir Scott to be capt., and Sen. Ens. J. C. 
Salmon to he lieut., v. Manning dec.; date of 
coins. 8th Nov, I8;il. — Supemum. Ens. Evan 
Lloyd admitted on effective streiigili of regt., to 
complete itsi'stab. 

.‘1.— Assist. Surg. T. O’Neil, garrison a.s- 
sist. surgeon of Fort St. George, to lie superinten- 
dent of dispensary, v. Dalmahoy prom. 

Assist. Surg. R. Cole to be garrison assist, sur- 
geon of Fort St. George, v. (rNeil. 

nth N.I. Sen. Ens. Thomas Madlcy to be lieut., 
V. Abbott resigned; date of com. 1st Jan. 18.32. — 
Superiiuin. Eiw. VVm. licrford admiited on effect- 
tivc strength of regt. to complete its establishment. 

2\at N.I. Sen. Lieut. Wni. Gray to be cant., 
V. Wilson dix;. ; date of com. llUh March IJWZ; — 
.Supcrtiuin. Lieut. J. W. Rickards admitted on 
efibetive strength of regt. to complete its esta- 
blishment. 

The following ofllccr.s, whose regiments are at 
pre ent empkeyed on foreign and active service, 
re placed, as a temporary measure, at d:spos:il of 
commandcT-in-rhicf for regimental fluty ; — 23d 
J^Inf. Capt. f,. MacdowalT, payina.ster Malabar 
and Canara; Capt. F. Welland, paymaster Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary Force.— 29^A N.I. Lieut. C. 
A. Roberts , deputy-judge atlv, gen. ; Capt. St. 
John D. French, left wing Mailras Europ. regt. 


IIcad'Quntfera, June 10. — Col. A. Monin re- 
moved from 47 th N.I. to right wing Madras Eu- 
rop. regt. ; and Col. II. Durand, from latter to 
former corps. 

Lieut. Col. J. Stewart (late prom.) posted to 13th 
N.I. 

June 12. — Ens. P. G. Cazalet posted to 29th 
N.I., and directed to join at Singapore. 

Ens. Edwin Robertson posted to 24th N.I. at 
Hurryhur. 

Veterinary Surg. Chas. Jackson to do duty under 
veterinary surg. of 7th L.C. till further orders. 

June IK. — Capt. II. R. Kirby, 4th, to do duty 
with 29lh N.I. at Singapore. 

The following removals and postings of surgeons 
and assist-surgefins ordered : — Surg. A. Campbell, 
from horse artillery to 15th N.I. ; Surg. II. S. 
Fleming (late prom.) to 7th N.I. ; Surg. J. W. 
Sherman (late jirom.', to 48th N.I. ; Assisi. Surg. 
W. Poole to 1.5th N.I. ; Assist. Surg. R. Plurabe 
to 48th N.I. ; Assist. Surg. B. G. Maurice to 23d 
N.I. 


24th N.I, Sen. Ens. A, B. Keir to be lieut., v, 
Grose dec. ; date of com. 2d June 1832.— Acting 
Ens. Edwin Robertson to be ens. from above 
d^, to complete establishment. 

Sath N.I. Sen. Ens. E. H. Short to be lieut., 
n, Harding, who died of wounds received in action ; 
dMe of com. 81st March ia32.— Acting ens. P. 
O. Caialet to be ens. from Kith May 1832, to 
complete establishiAent. 

Lieut. C. Abbott, 5th N.I., permitted to resign 
Compass service from 31st Dec. IKll. 

' June 98.— Lieut. J. R. Fennell, 10th N.I., to 
bettdu matt, and interp. to that corps, v. Hoff- 
man proceeding to Europe on sick cert. 

tUh L.C Sen. Cornet C. T. Willis to be lieut., 
V. James Grant dec. ; date of com . 7th May 1832. 

99rA N.I. Sen. Lieut. F. W. Brodie to be capt., 
und Sen. Ena. J. W. Fothergill to be lieut., v. 
Memaniieie mticadt date of corns. 84th June 
Isai^AciClitg Edik H. O. Free to be ens. lirom 
8bo#d date to complete eiUbllilunent. 


The following ordere confirmefl:— Ens. H. V. 
Pope to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 27th N.I. ; 
date lOch May 1832. 

Jam; 23.— Assist. Surg. R. Plumbe to affiird 
medical aid to a detachment of 23dL.I., ordered 
to embark on board ship Reaoluthfu for Malacca. 


Fort St. George, July 6. — Ens. H. Dalryrople, 
H.M. 48th regt., to act as aide-de-camp to M^j. 
Gen. Dalrymple, commanding southern division 
of army, from Ist July, v. Gordon who rejoins 
his regt. 

Returned to duty, from .Xurmjk Juno 10. 
Assist. Surgeon F. Godfny and B. Gi Maurice^ 


FO|jbOI|GU8. 

7b Etfrqpe.— June 9».MaJ. Gen* Slrjtdin Sin- 
dair, Bart., for heaUn.— iL Lieut. W. E. Oibb, 
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Uth N.I.. for healOk^ontot W* 0. Woods. 2d 
L.C., for health.— Lieut. R. Taylor, 2d L.C., 
for health (permitted to proceed .ftom Bombay)— 

19. Capt. J. A. Howdcn, Madras Europ. reat., for 
hcalth.-2(i. Maj. T. T. Paske, horse artillery, 
for health — Lieut C. W. Tollcmache, 39th N.i. 


-Capt H. F. Barker, Madras Europ. regt., for 
health (to proceed from Cape of Good Hope'.— 
29. Lieut. W. J. Manning, Mailras Europ. regt 


To Steo.— June 12. 2d*Lieut W. K. Worster, 
artillery, for six months, for health.—] 9. Kns. R. 
IL Boddiiigton, 23d L.I.. fur four months, for 
health. 


Tm hie of Vmnef-* — 3\inc 20. Lictit H. A. 
Thompson. ^)th N.I., until 1st June, ia33, for 
health. 

To Cape of Good Hope , — July 6. Capt. A. Mac- 
arthur, dep. judge-adv. gen., for two years, for 
health (via bt. Helena). 


II. At Palaveram. the lady of Capt Dotkis. of 
a daughter. 

13. At Poonamallee, the lady of Brev. Capt. 
Burlton, H.M.Hst P., of a son. 

J4. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Keighley, 
judge ad V. gen. of army, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Major Arthur Me 
Farlane, Kith N.I., of a son. 

III. At Bangalore, Mrs. Fraser, of a son. 

20. At Caniianore, the lady of Lieut. W. T. 
Stubbs, H.M. 4I)th regt., of a son. 

21. At Ellore, the lady of Lieut Carthew, 2lBt 
N.I., of a son. 

•27. At Per.iniboor, (he lady of Lieut W. Reece. 
10th N.I., of a diiughter. 

Jalf/h At Madras, the lady of Capt Justice. 
3th regt. N.I., of a son. 

3. At the Powder Mills, Mrs. Richard Essex, of 
twin sons. 

4. At Miulras, Mrs. H. Cornelius, of a son. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

ha Vnltiffeurt L.iunii, from Bourbon 
and Pondicherry.— 8. II.M.S. Wolf Ilamlcy,i^rnin 
ii cruise. — Kt. DUiffent, La Fontaine, from Bor- 
deaux.— 11. Ladif Hn/ies, Allport, from Mauri- 
tius; and General Palmer t Cotgrave, from Lon- 
don, St. .lago, St Helena, Cape, .and Trincomal- 
lec. — 12. Jean Henrj/, Uailuuin, from Bombay .'lud 
Pondicherry.— 13. Drunf'un, M<ackenzie, from Cal- 
cutta.— 14. Jhihnmian, Maxwell, from Liverpool. 
—22. H.C.S. ReUancfi, Tltnins, from London.— 24. 
Antoinetfet Colin, from Mauritius and Pondi- 
cherry ; and Coltonhia, Ware, from Liverpool. — 
25. Ripleut Lloyd, from Liverpool.— 29. Gange^t 
Ardlie, from London, Cape, and Mauritius. — 
July 3. Jal'St Peltcncr, from Mauritius and Pon- 
dicherry.— 4. Norfolk, Henniker, from N..S. W’ales 
and V.lJ. Land ; and H.M.S. Imugcne, THackwocHl, 
from (’alcutta.— 5. H.C.S. Jjondm, Smith, from 
London— 0. Catherine, Fenn, from Lon<lon and 
Cape.— U. Fergitson, Young, from London and 
Johanna; Fifeehire, Crawley, from Mauritius; and 
Neptune, Cumberlege, from Vizagapatain, — 9. 
Lady Munro, Aiken, from Penang. 

Departures. 

June 9, H.M.S. Cruizer, Parker, on a cruize.— 
11. H.M.S. Challenger, Freemantle, on ditto.— 12. 
H.M.S. Wolf, Hamley, on ditto.— 16. General 
Valmer, Cotgrave. for Calcutta; and Bahamian, 
Maxwell, for ditto.— 17. Diligent, La Fontaine, 
for Pondicherry.— 23. La Voltigeur,' Laumi, for 
Pondicherry; Elphinstmie, Short, for London; 
and Lady Hayes, Allport, for Calcutta.— 24. II.(\S. 
Reliance, Timins, for Calcutta; and H.M.S. A(/t- 
gtitor, Lambert, for Mausulipatam and Malacca, 
(with troops and money).- 25. Royal William, 
Arbuthnot. and RcsolutUm, Jellicoc, both for 
Malacca (with troops) ; and Drongan, Mackenzie, 
for Mauritius.— Jjdj/ 1. Columbia, Ware, for Cal- 
cixtl.a.— 2. Antoinette, Colin, for Mauritius; and 
Jean Henri, Badouln, for Pondichernr.— 6. Ripley, 
Lloyd, for Calcutta; and Jules, Peltener, for 
Pondicherry.— fl. Lady Macnaghten, Faith, for 
laxndon; Ganges, Ardlie, for Malacca (with 
troops) ; and ll.M.S. Inwgena, Blackwood, for 
Malacca.— 19. Ctaudine, Heathom, for London, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


March 26. On hoard the Wellington, at sea, the 
lady of Capt. W. N* Pace, 52dN.I., of a (laugh- 

^(^23. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut; J. O# 

G. Tomkym. - 

't. MSferiltoNSigh^rl-. th. kd, 

of LlfWt. Chiries Pickering, Ptoneers, of ason. 

June 1. iS^richinoi^y, die lady of Lieut J. 
A. Russellf atttot. 

— s, the. M of Lieut aaaA4J. 
a. »v Asilet. Su:g. J. 
^ ^«o<.>(mr.N.S.VoL.J No.3«. 


2 . At , 
M.T»r 
* 9 . At 


marriages. 

Jane 7* At Tiichinopoly, Henry Dickinson, 
Eimi., of the civil service, to Virginia, third daugh- 
ter of Claud Currie, Esq., garrison surgeon at that 
station. 

11. At Vepory, A. J. Ormsby, Esq,, lieut.2d or' 
Amee Nat. Vet. Bat., to M.'iria Ann, only daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut. Thus. Vvon, of ll.M, Isf 
Ceylon regt., and niece to the late Lieut. Col. W. 
Hosing, Bengal est.al). 

16. AtSccmulerabad, Lieut. Win. tV. Dunlop, 
.irij. of .inih N.L. to Caroline Matildii, eldest 
daughter of Richard Keating, Esq., of Rinilipatain. 

18. At Pulicat, Mr. Peter McIntyre to Miss 
Emily Ellison. 

19. At Trichlnopoly, Mr. Freil. Mitchell, wri- 
ter, to Miss (3iri.stiana Is.'iac. 

22. At Madras, Mr. Caleb Forster to Miss Caro- 
line I/Etoille. 

ai. At Coiiiibaconum, N. W. Kindersley, Esq., 
principal collector of Tanjorc, to Mary, second 
daughter of Col. Molcsworth, Madras cslab. 

UEATIIS. 

March 17. At sea, Capt. K. S. Wilson, of the 
2Ut regt., Native Infantry. 

May 1. At Madura, in her 24th year, Marianne, 
wife of Lieut. J. Douglas, of the Ist regt. Native 
Infantry. 

May 18. At sea, whither he had proceeded for 
the recovery of his health. Major Tnomas Henry 
Monk, of the 35th regt., Madras N.I., aged 41 
years, sincerely regretted by all who knew min. 

June 1. At 9hemoga, Lieut J. R. Grose, of the 
25th regt.. Native Infantry. 

2. At Secunderabad, J, McGregor Malloch,' 
Esq., S].i>., surgeon of H.M. 46th regt 

— At Madras, Brevet Capt W. McDonald, of 
1I.M. .55th regt. of Foot 

— At Dellary, Brev. Capt Niel Morrison, of 
H.M. 56th regt of Font. 

.3. At Bangalore, Elizabeth Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late John Mackenzie, Esq., of 
Klncraig, Scotland. 

6. At the Grove, Anne Matilda, lady of William 
Rutter, Esq. 

7. At Madras, Lucy, relict of the late MiOor 
Arata, of H.M. Royal Corsican Rangers, aged ^ 

— At Mangalore, of apoplexy, Robert Russeilf 

a , assist surgeon, In cliargeof the civil esta« 
ment at that station, and formerly in 
service. 

11. At Elllclipoor, Mr. George Miller. 

15. At Cuddapah, Charles Edward Maodcnuld/ 
Esq., of the civil service, aged 24. 

20. In his 4dth year, Lieut. Col. H. T. Shaw, 
of H.M. 45th regt, son of the late Sir John 
gory Shaw, Bart* of. Renward, county of Kent 


iSemliay. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MEDICAL ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay QuUe, Aprii n, 1892. — The 
lituktjon of of 

(8 ft) • 
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Broach having licen aboliblicd, andTannah 
declared to be no longer a military station, 
and the G.O. of the 31st May 1830 grant- 
ing military allowances to certain civil sur- 
geons having been rescinded by the G.O. 
of Sd Dec. 1831, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that the medical officers attached to the 
civil stations of Broach, Tannah, and Sho- 
lapore, shall draw from the civil depart- 
ment the salary of civil surgeon, viz. .300 
rupees per month. 

A consolidated allowance is sanctioned 
for the medical officers holding the under- 
mentioned civil appointments who have 
hitlierto drawn military allowances in addi- 
tion to civil salary, to make good the 
amount of which the discontinuance of 
their military allowances deprives them, 
viz. 

To the medical officers at Sattara, and 
Rajeote, and the medical officer in charge 
of the botanical garden at Dapoorce, — if a 
surgeon, per month, Rs. ‘252 1 ; if ati 
assist, surgeon, Rs. 164 3 3.3. 

To the medical officer at Bhooj, to whom 
full batta was alio wed,-.-ir a surgeon, per 
month, Rs. 293 2; if an assist, surgeon, 
Rs. 195 2 66. 

To the civil surgeon at the presidency, 
Rs. 127 1. 

The above arrangements to have cftect 
from the date of the last payment of mili- 
tary allowances by the military paymasters. 

In C9se of leave of absence, tlie medical 
officeri'^ntitlcd to consolidated allowance 
as above (except the civil surgeon at 
Bhooj) will continue to draw the same in 
addition to the moiety of the civil salary 
for a period of two years, if absent on sick 
certificate, or of six months if on account 
of private affairs.-— The civil surgeon at 
Bhooj, when on leave, will draw the same 
consolidated allowance as is fixed for Sitt- 
tara, &c. 

Any medical officer holding a civil 
situation, but not drawing consolidated 
allowance, shall, when absent on leave, if 
the moiety of his civil salary be not equal 
to what his receipts would be, if he were 
on leave without holding any particular 
situation, be allowed from the civil depart- 
ment in lieu of the moiety of civil salary, 
—if a surgeon, per month, Rs. 252 1 ; 
if an assist, surgeon, Rs. 1 64 3 S3. 

In the case of medical officers acting as 
Civil surgeons, vaccinators, &c., the acting 
officer will be entitled, from the day after 
that of taking charge, to the moiety of 
■alary not drawn by the absentee, from the 
civil department and his military pay and 
allowances from the military department, 
except when the acting officer may peima- 
nently bold a civil appointment. 

JfJtVlVS MIOICAL SCHOOL. 

• Bombay CastU, Juna 20, 1832.— The 


Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the Native Medical 
School, established by Gov. G. O. dated 
the 1st of Jan. 1825, be abolished, and all 
establishments and allowances connected 
therewith discontinued. 

BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Marine Department.^ Bombay Castle^ 
June 20, 1832.— The Committee consist- 
ing of the Super! II teiulent of the Indian 
Navy, the Senior Magistrate of Police, 
and the Superintending Surgeon at the 
presidency, appointed to determine the de- 
tailed measures to be adopted to guard 
against the plague, is constituted a Board 
of Health, with the addition of Dr. 
McAdain as nieinher. Commander Wil- 
son is appointed Superintendent of Qua- 
rantine. 

July 4. — The Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council has been pleased to sanction 
the appointment of Surg. James W^alker, 
as secretary to the Board of Health. 

ACTINO- COMMANDER J. C. HAWKINS. 

Marine Department. --^Ilomhay Castle, 
June 28, 18.32. — The Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to publisli for 
the infonsintion of the public, the follow'- 
ing desjiateh from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors : — 

“ Marine and Forest Department. 

No. 5 of 1832. 

Our Governor in Council at Bombay. 

Para. Jst. We have received your let- 
ter of the 15th and ]6th of April last, re- 
porting the trial and conviction of Acting 
Commander Jolm Croft Hawkins, of the 
Indian navy, for a felony, in the removal 
of several slaves from the eastern coast of 
Africa. 

2d. The nature of the offence, with 
which Mr. Hawkins was charged, and his 
rank in the public service, and the honour- 
able character which he has through life 
maintained, have induced us to bestow on 
this case the most serious and deliberate 
attention. 

3d. It is almost superfluous to observe, 
that the Act for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade is a statute of the highest impor- 
tance, and that every consideration of hu- 
manity, justice, and national honour, de- 
mands the most rigid observance of its 
provisions, and the most energetic mea- 
sures to bring to punishment all persons 
who may presume to violate them : there 
is no other crime of which the effects, whe. 
tfaer immediate or remote, are equally ca- 
lamitous ; there are few of which the proof 
is more difficult, or in which, from the 
helplessness of the sufferers, the active in- 
tervention of the state is more urgently re- 
quired.* After having proclaimed to all 
mankind a national abhorrence of this 
traffic, and bavitijf concluded, with every 
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state in Christenddin treaties for its univer- 
sal abolition, Great Britain would justly 
incur the reproach of insincerity and of 
the abandonment of a most sacred duty, 
if the crime of slave-trading, when con'- 
initted by bis Majesty’s subjects, were not 
visited by a prompt and exemplary pu- 
iiisbment. 

4tb. Impressed by these considerations, 
we have felt tiiat, unless very clear and 
cogent grounds could be alleged in initu 
gation of the offence coniinittcd by Mr. 
Hawkins, it would not be compatible with 
our duty to solicit a remission of his sen. 
tence. Upon a careful investigation of the 
subject, we have however been happy to find, 
that there were not wanting reasons on 
which our humble application to his Majesty 
fora pardon in this case might be rested. 

5th. Mr. Hawkins was despatched by 
the government of Bombay, under iiistruc. 
tions to proceed to the eastern coast of 
Africa, in order to enlist, by the induce- 
ment of bounties, as many lads as he 
could procure fur the marine service. He 
accordingly visited several ports on that 
coast, and returned to Bombay with thir- 
ty-one boys. 

6tl]. On a review of the whole transac- 
tion, we do not think that the proceedings 
of Mr. Hawkins ought to be confounded 
with those which form the ordinary course 
of a traffic in slaves. He was not actua- 
ted by mercenary motives, hut, as it would 
appear, by a genuine, though misguided 
zeal for the performance of a public ser. 
vice, for which he had been especially se- 
lected. Relying on the obvious tenor of 
his instructions, he engaged in the enter- 
prize, anxious only to prove himself wor- 
thy of tlie trust reposed in him. 

7th. The apology for his conduct, which 
he attempted to derive from the benefit 
conferred on the youths whom he pur. 
chased, cannot be admitted on any sound 
principle of morality, nor on any enlight- 
ened view of the public interest; yet it 
may be acknowledged, that it was suffi. 
ciently plausible to perplex and mislead 
the judgment of a man probably not much 
practised in the consideration of such ques- 
tions, and taught by his professional duty 
to execute rather than to canvass the order 
of his superiors. 

8tb. At the same time, he is entitled to 
the benefit of the fact, that, in the fulfil- 
ment of those orders, he conducted himself 
witli all the humanity compatible with the 
nature of the mission. 

9Ch» There is undoubtedly a distinction 
to be drawn between wilful delinquency, 
and an honest, though heedless, zeal for the 
public service. 

10. It is not without much concern that 
we advance to the further observation, 
tliat the immediate employers of Mr. Haw- 
kina cannot jut^y be acquitted of a grave 
responsibility for the measures, for the exe. 
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cution of which he was involved. Mr. 
Hawkins was despatched to enlist young 
men as manners nt those ports which are 
notoriously the great omporia of the slave- 
trade on tlic eastern coast of Africa. It 
ought not to have escaped those who so 
despatched him, that there were dangers 
peculiarly incident to such an expedition, 
unless conducted with the uiniost circum- 
spection ; it was obvious that such enlist, 
iiients would not be distingiiislied by the 
natives from their ordinary traffic, and that 
the tw'o tilings would become identical in 
reality as well as in appearance. 

lull. In the instructions addressed to 
Mr. Hawkins, he was desired to perfurni 
the duty with delicacy and consideration, 
and to avoid as much as possible giving 
umbrage to the J^Iaiiomedan governments ; 
hut not a solimry caution was given to him 
to he careful to observe the slave laws, 
which the due execution of his orders 
placed him in the most imminent danger 
of violating. 

12th. These observations illustrate the 
impiiidencc with which the government 
engaged in such an enterprize, and the 
negligence with which they omitted to 
take any precaution against so probable a 
result as that which followed. 

Ifith. Considering, then, the points to 
w'hich we have adverted, as aflecting Mr. 
Hawkins himself, and considering also, 
that he was acting under orders such as 
%ve have described, and considering fur- 
ther the extent to which he has already 
suffered for his share in this unfortunate 
transaction, we have humbly recommend- 
ed him to the merciful consideration of 
his Majesty, and we are authorized to ap- 
prize you, that a warrant under the royal 
sign manual, for the remission of the re- 
maining part of his punihliment has been 
issued, in virtue of which Mr. Hawkins 
has been released from his confinement on 
board the ship “ Coote,** which has lately 
unexpectedly arrived in Kngland. To 
obviate, however, any misconception of 
the motives by which wc have been in- 
duced to solicit the exercise of the royal 
prerogative of mercy, and to demonstrate, 
that our interference on behalf of Mr. 
Hawkins has been prompted, not by any 
unconcern for the observance of the slave 
trade abolition laws, but by a regard for 
the strict claims of justice in his particu- 
lar case, w'e direct that this despatch he 
made public for general information. 

14th. We further direct, that whenever 
you may intend to recommend a person 
convicted to his Majesty's mercy, you give 
notice of your intention to tlie judge who 
tried the cause, that he, if he think fit, 
may send a report of the facts and of^ biz 
opinion along with your recommendation. 

We are, your loving friends, 

&c. &c. 

London, 29th Feb. 1832.'* 
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MILITAKY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bftmbay Cattle, June 10, lfKI2.->Me8sr8. A. II. 
Leith and Fied. Forbes admitted on establishment 
as assist, surgeons. 

June 28. — Assist. Surp J. Bovrstcad to do duly 
under superintendent of quarantine. 

July 3. — Begt, of yirtillery. Sen. Major John 
Moor to be lieut. col., v. Campbell retired : Sen. 
(’apt. Thos. Stevenson to be major, and Lieut, (i. 
Veadell to be capt., in sue. to Moor prom. ; date 
of rank 30th Dec. 1831. — Supernum. Lieut. T. 
Tarleton admitted on effective strength, from 30th 
Dec. 1831, V. Yeadell prom. 

25th JV.?. Capt. J. Hancock to be major, and 
Lieut. C. C. Rebenack to be capt., in sue. to Graf- 
ton retired; date 30th Dec. 1831. — Sui)cmum. 
Lieut. J. W. Cunningham admitted on effective 
strength from 30th Dec. 1831, v. Rcbcn.ack prom. 


FITRLOL'OIIS. 

To Europe . — June 23. Lieut. W. A. VVrough- 
ton, 3d N.I., for health. — 25. Ens. T. P. Mackay, 
M N.I., for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

June 30. Sabetia (Sp.), Somes, from Manilla. — 
July 1. H.C.S. Marquis Camdeu, Larkins, frtnn 
London and St. Helena. — 5. Sarah, Whiteside, 
from London. — 6. Cambridge, Barlier, from I.on- 
don ; and Jetele, Thompson, from Liverpool. — 7. 
Ahgarrit, Tulloch, from Mauritius; and Deaux 
St^ie (Fr.), Donzellie, from Bourbon. — 8. Wil- 
liam, Whyte, from Greenock; and Majestic, Law- 
son, from Liverpool.-»lti. Boyne, Brown, from 
London. 

Departures. 

June 26. Cleveland, Havelock, for Liverpool.— 
27. Protector, Buttanshaw, for London.— 28. Cale- 
donia, Lyons, for China.— 2II. Medford (Am.), 
Cunniiwnam, for New York. — July 3. L* Alexis 

i Fr.), delot, for Bordeaux. — 10. Huron, Hardy, 
or Liverpool ; H.C.S. Duchess of Athol, Daniel, 
for China; and Sta1ced>y, Johnson, for London.— • 
11. Gipteaf, Highat, for Liverpool. — 17* Mermaid, 
Evans, for China.— 18. Hero, Thompson, for 
London. 

Freight to London (July 18).— i£5 per ton. 


DEATHS. 

June 3. At Cochin, of cholera morbus. Miss 
Camline Bello, aged 14 years. 

10. At Port (3oa, Severndr(x>g, Lieut. Colin S. 
Geddes, of the invalid establishment, attached to 
the European Independent Veteran Comiumy. 

lO. At Bcejapoor, of cholera. Assist. Surg. G. 
Gray, attached to the 20th regt. N.I. 

23. At Cambay, Lieut. Thomas Brown, of 11th 
regt. N.L, aide-fle-canip to Brigadier Gen. Ken- 
nett, aged 27, after a short illness. 

July I, Mr. John Fenn. of Peckham, Surrey, 
chief officer of the H.C. ship Marquis Camden, 


etplon. 

lllRTIfK. 

April 2\. At Galle, the lady of Lieut. Deacon, 
staff* officer, of a sou. 

:«>. At Grand Pass, Mrs. G. II. Boyd, of a son. 
June 22. At Colombo, the laily of Lieut. Henry 
Clare, Ceylon rifle regt., of a daughter. 


DEATH. 

April2n. At Trincomallce, Mr. Peter Durand, 
chief clerk of the commissariat department. 


lirttang. 

BIRTH. 

April 13. The lady of J. Padday, Esq., of a son. 


^tngaporr. 

BIRTHS. 

May 18. The lady of the Rev. Robert Burn, 
chaplain, of a daughter (since dead). 

June 18. The lady of T. O. Crane, Esq., of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aiml .W. Mr. C. Knowles to Miss Isabella 
Francis. 

May V. Mr. J. Armstrong to Miss Elisa Ash. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


April 30. On board the Mermaid, at sea, the lady 
of J. Meams, Esq., medical estab., of a daughter. 

May 20. At Darwar, the lady of Archibald Spens, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Mahabuleshwar hills, the lady of Major 
Havelock. 4th Lt. Drags., of a daughter. 

29. AtColaha, the lady of Capt. Maclean, Queen’s 
Royals, of a daughter. . ^ « 

June 1. At Bombay, the ladv of Major C. B. 
James, first assist, com. gen., of a son. 

12. At Colabah, the lady of Lieut. Wm. Iggles- 
den, of a son. _ 

19. At Bombay, the lady of A. N. Shaw, Esq., 
of a son. 

20. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. Swanson, de- 
puty assist, qu. mast, gen., of a son. 

At Poonah, the wdy of Charles Ducat, Esq., 

M. D,, of a daughter. 

23. At Kolapoor, the lady of Capt.W. H. Water- 
field, 14th N. I., of a daughter. 

— At Bombay, the lady of George Adam, E&q., 

of A son, still-born. _ ^ . 

— At Poona, the lady of Lieut. Cantairs, 6th 

N. I., of a son. _ „ 

27. At Bombay, Mn.H. Woolloston, of a son. 
July A. At Surat, the lady of Edward Grant, 
Esq., dvflscrvice, of a son. 

a At CoUba, the lady of G. W. Blachley, Esq., 
of A still-bom dwghter. _ , 

9. At BombAV, the lady. of Capt. Brooks# 2d 
L.C.# of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

June 1. Mr. Robert Moore. 

18. Mr. II. J. Gorins, late chief mate of the bark 
Will Watch, aged 35, 

Lately, (.’n board the schooner Reliance, on the 

E issage from Batavia, Mr. Ratclift’e Bonnyman, 
te chief mate of the bark Charles Young, 


j!lrthrrlanli0 lintiia. 

DEATHS. 

Mardi 29. At Batavia, James Cooke, Est}., 
mercliant. 

May 30. At Batavia, aged 18. Robert, only son 
of the late Rev. 11. Hall, of Bristol. 


2^out|^ WltiUe, 

BIRTHS. 

March 19. At Bong Bong, the lady of W. R. A. 
Liwont, Esq., commissariat dmartment, df Ason. 

26. Sydney, the lady of Richard Jones, Esq., 
of a son. 

30. At Sydney, the lady of Michael Phillips# 
Esq., of a son. .. 

April 2. At Lake Farm, Port Macbuarle, the 
lady of Archibald C. Innas, Esq», of a wughtfr» ' 
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7. At Oldbury, the lady of James Atkinson, 
Esq., of a son. 

9. At Sydney, Mrs. dc Mestre, of a son. 

13. At Sydney, Mrs. Francis Stephen, of a son. 

IG. At Sydney, Mrs. George Morris, of a son. 

17. At Sydney. Mrs. W. J. Willson, of a son. 

18. At Sydney, Mrs. F. .1-1, Drinkwater, of a 
daughter. 

19. At Sydney, the lady of Philip Elliot, Esq., 
J. P., of a son. 

94. At Sydney, Mrs. Gibbons, of a son. 

2fi. The lady of W. H. Dutton, Esq., of Raby, 
of a daughter. 

:K). At Port Macquarie, the lady of Deputy As> 
sist. Com. Ackroyd, of a son. 

May 13. At Sydney, Mrs. Ellis, of a daughter. 

17. At Sydney, Mrs. R. Drownlow, of a sun and 
heir. 

90. At Dochcaim, Bathurst. Mrs. Henry Brooks, 
of a daughter. 

99. At Sydney, the lady of Thomas Icely, Esq., 
of a son. 

,'il. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Westmacolt, 
A. D. C. to His Exc. Gen. Uourke, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 94. At Sydney, H. Carew, Esq., pay mas- 
ter 17th regt., to Eliza, widow of the late Mr. 
Barker, Dublin. 

April 25. At Bathurst, W. H. Mackenzie, Esq., 
cashier of the Bank of Australia, to Ellen, third 
daughter of T. F. Hawkins, Esq., of Blackdown. 

MayH. At Sydney, David Chambers, Esq., to 
Miss Dowling. 

10. At Bathurst, William, second son of Wm. 
Lawson, Esq., J. P., to Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Icely, Esq., of Devonport, Devon. 

15. At Sydney, Thus. Urmson Ryder, Esq., to 
Jane, second daughter of Riniert Kirk, l<ls({. 

19. At Sydney, A. Oliver, Esq., to Miss Kenyon. 


DEATHS. 

April 19. At Sydney, Mary, wife of Mr. S.amuel 
Lyons, in her 93d year. 

93. At Sydney, Mrs. Day, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Day, boatbuildcr, aged 33. 

9G. At Sydney, Mrs. Greenaway, wife of Mr. 
James Greenaway, architect. 

May 7* Atithc Government House, Parramatta, 
Elizabeth Jane, wife of his Exc. Maj. Gen. 
Bourke, C.B., governor of the colony. 

9. At Sydney, Mr. Thomas Colls. 

29. At Sydney, Mrs. Mary B run ton, relict of the 
late Mr. Thomas Bnmtoii, professor of dancing. 

39. At Sydney, Catheriiia, widow of the Tate 
James Hampton Garratt, Esci., of Market Laving- 
ton, Wiltshire. 


iffapz ot iSoob 

BIRTHS. 

May 20, At Sans Souci, the lady of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Menzies, of a son. 

July 18. At Matjeskuil, the lady of C. W. Ri- 
chardson, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 10. At Wynberg, R. D. Hallifax, Esq., cap- 
tain 75th regt., eldest son of the Rev. F. Hallifax, 
of llatchcut, near Ludlow, to Harriet, only sur- 
viving daughter of Lieut. Col. Thomson, com- 
manding Royal Engineers. 

Auy. 7. At Cajic Town, H. F. Dumergue, Esq., 
of the Madras civil service, to Anna Jane, youngest 
daughter of John Marshall, Esq., president of the 
Government Bank. 


DEATH. 

June 9f). At Port Elizabeth, aged 49, Lieut. 
Richard Lamont, late of the Royals. 


Bt* ?Oel0tta. 

military APPOINTMENTS, PR03IOTIONS, &C. 
Sf. Helena Artillery. 

Castle, James's Fort, June 14, 1832. — Lieut. J. 
J. Pritchard to take charge of silk department 
during absence of Mr. Vallee, the su(>criutendent. 

St, Helena Heyiment. 

Castle, Jamesls Fort, April .30, 1832.— In refe- 
rence to G.O.’s of the 27th April relative to dates 
of rank of certain oiKcers therein named, the fol- 
lowing amended orders are published : — Capt. J. 
B. SpTller, Lieut. J. R. ('. Mason, ami Ens. J. B. 
Alexander, date of rank 1st April 1831, v. Capt. 
O. Beale, placed on retired list; Ens. D. H. H. 
Lester, date of rank 93d April 1831, v. Ens. II. 
Doveton resigned ; Cat>t. D. McMahon and Lieut. 
T. B. Knipe, date of rank 20th Nov. 1831, v. 
Capt. J. Bennett invalided. 

Any. 2.— Lieut. Matthew O'Connor, having been 
reported by a medical committee unfit for effective 
duty, struck off strength of regiment. 

Ens. T. S. Reed to be lieut., v. O’Connor; date 
of rank 9d Aug. 1832. 

Until pleasure of Hon. Court of Directors be 
known, whether Lieut. O’Coimor is to be placed 
on invalid or retired list, that officer to be sta- 
tioned at Lemon Valley, and draw his rations in 
addition to retiring pay of liis rank. 


Vostsrrfpt to Ustatfr ilntrlUgrnrr* 


Calcutta papers to the 22d June have 
reached us. They contain little intclli. 
gence in addition to what is already given. 

On the subject of the Chooar rebellion, 
which has supplanted that of the Khoies, 
with which it appears connected, we have 
no decisive information. The latest intel- 
ligence from the camp, Burra- Bazar, is 
dated June 11th. All attempts, it states, 
at negociatlon with the CbQoars have com- 
pletely failed. To the proclamations and 
endeavours which were made to induce the 
ghautwals, or landholders, and the ghaut- 
wars, br gbaut-keepers, who are the police 
of this purgunnali, the insurgents, and 
supporters of Gunganaraiq, to return to 
their allegiances^ no answer has been given, 
qnd no wish muiifested, on their part^ to 


relinquish the cause of their leader, and 
submit to the terms proposed by the civil 
authorities. The consequence is, that re- 
course has again been had to hostile mea- 
sures, and war has re-commenced since 
the 1st June, when Colonel Cooper, wiUi 
bis detachment and the guns, arrived in 
camp. On the 3d, the head-quarters of 
the 25tb, with Captain Barker's detach- 
ment of the SSd, a part of the 31st, and 
the artillery^ left camp in pursuit. of tlie 
rebels, who are understood to be at Ban- 
dree, in force, with Gunganarain Sing, 
entrenched in some kind of a strong-hold 
in its immediate vicinity. Severm par- 
ties of the insurgents presented themselvea^ 
to Col. Cooper^ detachment. A small 
party of sepoys, witli an elephant,^ some 
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hackeries, and the dak, for the adranced 
camp, ivere despatched in the forenoon^of 
the 5tb, and came back in the evening, 
having been forced to return by a large 
body of Chooars, whom they encountered 
ill the jungles. The sepoys expended the 
whole of their ammunition, with the ex- 
ception of five rounds, and appear to liavc 
behaved very gallantly indeed; a nnick 
and four, with their muskets, having ef- 
fected their retreat in the face of a force 
of several hundred men. The Jiussui 
was, however, captured. Colonel Coo- 
per’s party returned to camp on the (iih, 
without having advanced as far as Ban- 
drec. Bomtnonnee, the place of Annan 
Pater, an insurgent gliautwal, was dcs- 
troyed, and from the time of tiie troops 
leaving this camp till tlieir return, they 
were constantly engaged with the enemy. 
Many villages were burned, and several of 
the insurgents killed. About twenty se- 
poys and a number of camp-followers 
were wounded with arroivs, some of the 
sepoys dangerously, the wounds occurring 
in the chest and abdomen. Colonel Coo- 
per was hit with an arrow, without inflict- 
ing a wound of any consequence. The 
officers are all much fatigued, having been 
exposed to the burning sun and rain, 
without tents, for three days. It was 
supposed the troops would speedily re- 
turn to Bancoorab, as it was considered 
impracticable to carry on any further mi- 
|iti\ry operations against the insurgents at 
that season of the year. The whole popu- 
lation of this purgunnali is said to be in 
a state of open rebellion. 

A private letter, dated Camp Dhaka- 
Khend, June 8f says : This most extra- 
ordinary and serious insurrection has as- 
sumed, at length, something like a for- 
midable aspect, and a whole pergunnah 
is left in ffie hands of a rebel, who has 
defied the British government, assumed 
the title of rajah, is de facto zemindar, re- 
ceives the revenue, and disposes of the 
lands, the property, and even the lives of 
the population at his despotic will and 
pleasure. This state of afiiiirs must com- 
mand very mature consideration. It is 
impossible that the condition of Burra- 
Bboom can longer be treated as a trifle. 
The purgunnali, T apprehend, must be 
left in its present rebellious condition till 
the close of the rains, and then the force 
required to subdue those insurgents, owing 
to their numbers and the difficulties of 
ffie country, it is clear, must be more nu- 
merous than at first sight might be deemed 
necessary. All hope of retreat for Gun. 
ganarain, in order to ensure tranquility 
and enforce the allegiance of the people, 
should be precluded, and consequently a 
simultaneous movement of troops from 
both sides of the bills, will, it strikes me, 
.be found indtspensible. Neither the po- 
liUcid or military talents of the leader of 


the Chooars are of Sjuch an inferior des- 
cription as to conduce to the idea of its 
being safe to allow him longer to continue 
the undisputed sovereign of this perguii- 
nali ; and he has managed to impress the 
belief, which the existiiigturn of uflairs is 
undoubtedly calculated to augment, that 
he is a sort of an avatar of Kal, and par- 
ticularly under the protection of the god. 
dess Devi or Kali Ma, his name indi- 
cating * the lion of the Ganges.* ** The 
same writer adds the following reflections 
on these unexpected occurrences: 

** 1st. Tile very great and unaccount- 
able w'ant of information respecting the 
population of Chota Nagporc, and the 
relative )iolitical and religious position in 
which the different classes of the district 
of Hanighur stood to each otlier, and the 
general state and nature of the country, an- 
terior to the month of December 1831. 
2d. The confusion which has arisen from 
mistaking Chooars for Coles, the indiscri- 
minate slaughter of the latter that in con- 
sequence has taken place, and the dreadful 
severity that has been exercised towards 
them, amounting even to the extent of fix- 
ing a prica upon their heads. Sd. The total 
want of information regarding Gungana- 
rain, his uitentions and proceedings, till the 
insurrection suddenly commenced by the 
conflagration of the moonsiff’scutchcrry at 
Burra. Bazar on the 1st May. 4th. The 
misconception which exists with reference 
to the administration of justice by natives, 
and the aversion that the natives themselves 
entertain and perpetually manifest against 
the administration of justice by tlieir own 
countrymen. This most important fact is 
decisively proved.** 

Another letter, dated Camp Bancoorab, 
June lltb, says : <* The right wing of the 
50th N.I. reached this station yesterday, 
after having undergone a series of fatigues 
and exposure to the sun, in the midst of 
jungles, not very usual in the annals of 
British India. The month of May 1832 
has proved one of the hottest ever expe- 
rienced even in Ilindoostan ; and to the 
unmitigated influence of the sun, among 
dense jungles interspersed with marshes 
and jecls, the sepoys of the 50th have been 
unremittingly exposed during the whole of 
that period. The privations to which both 
the officers and men have been subjected 
in the course of their late service in Chota 
Nagpore and the jungle mchauls have been 
very great.** 

The l7idia Gazette of June 21st observes : 
** The successive commotions, with which 
the government and the country have lately 
been harassed, — those of the Molavees, the 
Coles, and the Chooars, the last-mention, 
ed still unquelled,— •occurring in a part of 
India hitherto considered the most peaceable 
and the best governed, requife that strict 
investigation should bo loi^e into their 
causes, and that publicity Mibuld be giten 
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to the reeuU of the investigation, since it 
is only by publicity that an cftectual and 
permanent check can be put to the evils 
frbm which they have arisen. It seems 
probable that tlic continuance of these dis. 
turbanceswill hasten the return of the Go- 
vernor General to Bengal.*' 

'Vho India Gazette of June 19th men- 
tlons the resignation of Mr. Stockwell, the 
commissioner in Cuttack, whose services 
are referred to in p. 120, in consequence, 
it is there stated, of ** the animadversion, 
of which he has been made the object, on 
account of a recent public calamity, which 
could neither have been foreseen nor avert- 
ed, and which found its sole mitigation in 
his truly paternal care.*’ It is added that 
** ho has, at least, the satisfaction of 
knowing that his praises arc uttered hy the 
very men whom he is assumed to have un- 
necessarily exposed to pestilence and death, 
and who with him, and hy their own Joint 
counsel, shared a common danger.** The 
Calcutta Courier^ however, states that the 
resignation of Mr. Stockwell was not in 
consequence of a censure ])a&sed upon luin hy 
government ; on the contrary, the resignn. 
tion has been a source of much regret ; 
and that the cause of it was an accidental 
collision with the authorities in a neigh- 
bouring district. 

The Durjmn reports the dismission, 
suspension, and prosecution of some of the 
native officers, connected with the defalca- 
tion in the Jessore treasury. 

A letter from Hyderabad, dated the 
28tli May, states : ** The zemindars are 
almost every where in a state of disobe- 
dience and complete rebellion ; the coun- 
try is impoverished, and the wretched in- 
habitants are assembling to have vengeance 
of their local oppressors. Chundoo Loll, 
the prime minister, has at last taken upon 
himself to inform the resident of his fears, 
and some of the ex -commissioners, with 
three regiments of cavalry, and a regiment 
of sepoys, and its proportion of artillery, 
have been ordered to take up such posi- 


tions. in different parts of the country, ni 
seemed calculated to reduce them to* obe- 
dience. These outrages have excited con- 
siderable emotion in the capital, and aflbrd 
ample food for speculation in our canton- 
ment. Accounts agree in stating the pro- 
bable number of Arabs and Seikhs these 
people can bring into the field as almost 
incredible.** 

The following passage appears in the 
Jami Jelmn Nania ; it relates to a negotia. 
tion for purchasing the privilege of trade 
along the course of the Indus': ** On the 
29th April, the Maharajah Runjeet Sing 
asked Mohummud Durwesli, the vakeel of 
the governor of Sindh, * what has Colonel 
Pottinger, the ambassador of the British 
government, been doing?* Mohummud 
Durwesh replied, that the colonel was on 
a visit to Khahar]ioor. On further expla- 
nation, the maharajah observed, ^ if it be 
true that the British envoy has agreed to 
p.ay your commissioner five lakhs of rupees 
annually, on account of the tax on mer- 
chandize, by the same proportion 1 should 
be entitled to sis or seven lakhs for the dis. 
tance from Kothan to the limits of Nunda- 
poorr Maklioal.* The conversation was 
protracted nearly an hour upon this sub- 
jfct.” 

It appears that two scams of coal, of 
superior quality, have been discovered on 
the upper part of the limestone hill^ near 
Chirra Poonjee. 

Arrangements are in progress, with the 
sanction of government, for the establish- 
ment of a Persian weekly newspaper at 
Agra, to contain the local intelligence of 
the di stricts in which it is to be circulated, 
more particularly reports bf the proceed- 
ings of the civil and criminal courts, the 
state of the revenue, the extent and altera- 
tions of the internal commerce, with such 
other information as may appear calculated 
for the benefit of the country, and at the 
same time interesting to the more respect- 
able class of natives. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

Court or King's Bknch, November 24. 

The King% v. The Easl-India Cbm;Hiny. 
— This was an application for a rule against 
the Company to.show cause why a manda^ 
Witt* should not issue, calling upon the 
Court of Directors to assign a reason why 
a despatch, approved of by the Bo&rd of 
Control, was not forwarded to India. 

TheTAttomey General he made this 
application on the authority of the 33 Geo. 
HI. On the 3d April last, the despatch 
in question bad b^n agreed to by the 
Court of DirccUnra^ and sent to the Bnard 


of Control, by whom some alterations were 
made. It was remitted to the Court, and 
returned to the Board, by whom it was 
finally settled, and sent back to the Court 
of Directors, who rescinded their former 
resolution, and refused to forward the des- 
patch. Rule ram granted. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NRTllERLAKDS INDIA. 

Tlie following is an extract from the 
speech of the King of Holland at the 
opening of the States- General, on the 15th 
of October: — 
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** The more mnomical csiablishtnent 
which we have been able to form in the 
East- Indies, and the advancement made 
there in agriculture (the beneficial in- 
fluence of which is already felt), justify the 
liope that our East- India possessions in 
future will open a still more enlarged 
source for trade and prosperity.*' 


PROMOTIONS AND CIIANdES 
IN HIS MAJESTY'S FORCES 

(SEaVlNU IN THE EAST.) 

IGth L. Drafft, (in Bengal). Capt. Geo. Manscl, 
from 30th F., to he capt.. v. l.n.'ird* who exch. ; 
Comet W. A. Sweatninn to be lieut. by imrch.. 
V. Cornish app. to 3(1 Dr. Qu. ; and Uicliard Fnt- 
tinson to be comet by purch., v. Sweetman call 
16 Nov. 

3d Foot (In Bengal). Lieut. John Wliittam to be 
capt. by puTch.. v. Kingsbury who retires ; Kns. 
G. G. Lonsdale to be licut. by purch., v. Wliit- 
lam. and Ens. Chas. Pc^hall, from !)th F.. to t)e 
ens.. V. Lonsdale (all l(i Nov. 32). 

&h Foot (at Bombay). Ens. Alex. Imiach, from 
h.p. 72d F.. to be ens., v. Wcthcruil. whose app. 
has been cancelled (2H Sept. 32). 

13t/i Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. Alex. Stewart, 
from h.p. 64th F., to lx: lieut., v. Rawlins, app. to 
loth regt. (12 Oct. 32). 

16t/i Foot (ill Bcn,;a1). Ens. Chas. Hawker to be 
lieut. by purcli., v. Carter, whose prom, hns not 
taken place (28 Sept. .12).— Lieut. A. R. Evans, 
from h.p. 93d regt., to be lieut, v. Win. MuTr.ay, 
who exch. (12 Oct.J. 

17th Foot (in N. S. Wales), flosp. Assist. Tem> 
pie Pearson, from h.p., to be assist, surg., v. New- 
ton prom. (28 Sept. 32). 

20th Foot (at Bombay). Ens. Win. Iloron to be 
Licut. by purch., v. Maxwell ap]>. to 14 Ih regt., 
and Beni. Newman to be ens. by purch., v. Heron 
(both ^ Nov. 32). 

26th Foot (in Bengal). Licut. R. C. Haniond, 
from h.p. 31st F., to licut., v. Thompson prom. 
(2Bth Simt. ,32) — Lieut. M. Meinnes to be capt., 
V. Lord Kamsay dec. (27 Oct.) ; Ens. John Shum 
to be lieut., v, Mclnne8(27 do.) ; A, H. Barnard 
to (ens., V. Shum (13 Nov). 

31st Foot (in Bengal). Staff Assist. Surg. C. H. 
James to be assist, surg., v. Muiray prom, in 
46th F. (23 Nov. 32). 

38^A Foot (in Bengal). (Surg. S. C. Roe, sf.o., 
from 7th Dr. Gu., to be surg., v. Cathcart, who 
exch. (23 Nov. 32). 

39th Foot (in N. S.Walea). Licut. G. C. Borough 
to be capt. by purch., v. Waldron who retires (3 
Oct. 32). — Ens. H. T. GrifHths, from 89th F., to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Borough prom. (2 Nov.). 

40th Foot (at Bombay). Ens. J. I. Macbcath, 
prom. h.p. 89th regt., to be ens., v. Lord George 
Thvnne, dec. (13 Nov. 32). 

41«f Foot (at Madras). Assist. Surg. G. Glaeser, 
from h.p. Cape Regt., to be assist, surg., v. W. D. 
Fry, who exch. (28 Sept. 32). 

4Bth Foot (at Madras). Lieut. B. R. Stretch, 
from h.p. 3d garrison bat., to be lieut., v. Elliott, 
app. to 27th regt. (12 Oct. 32). 

46rA Foot (at Madrasi Assist. Surg. D. Murray, 
ir.o., from. 31st F., to be surg., v. Mallock dec. 
(23 Nov. 32). 

4Bth Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Geo. Creswell, 
from 36th F., to be capt., v. King, cashiered by 
sentence of a general court-martial (13 Nov. 32). 

' 49th Foot (in Bengal). Brev. Maj. Wm. Wilkin^ 
son, from 22d F.. to be capt., v. Hawkins, who 
exch. (28 Sept. 32). 

S5th Foot (at Madras). Licut. Edw. Fairfield, 
from h.p. 27tn F., to be HeuL, v. John Vereker, 
who exch. (13 Nov. 32). 

63d Foot (in N.S. Wales). Capt. James Briggs 
to be maior ^ purch., v. Douglas who retires; 
Lieut. Arch. Envme to be capt. by purch., v. 
Briggs; Ens. R. Dale to he Usut. purch. v. 
Sninoei aiid W. G/ Jervis to he ens. by purch., 
V. Dale; (Blll6Brov«89). 


B7th Foot (at Madras). James Hennen to be 
assist, surg., v. Cutler, whose app. has not taken 
place (19 Oct. 32). 

7Beh Foot (at Cape). Capt. C. W. P. Magra, 
from 21st F., to be capt, v. Forth, who exch. 
(13 Nov. 32). 

97 th Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. G. R. Cummin to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Reade who retires; and C. J. 
F. Denshire to be ens. by purch., v. Cmnmin (both 
28tli Sept. 32). 

The 9th regt. has been ordered to the Mauritius. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

AtrUmls. 

OcTonRH 27. linlliant, Hopeton, from N.S. 
Wales 4th April, and Ulo de Janeiro 1st Aug. ; 
off Penzance.— 29. Gipsey, Highat, from Bombay 
llth July; and Marf^irett Taylor, from Cape 
2Uth July; both at Liverpoal.— 29. Iris, Mack- 
wood, from Mauritius and Cape ; at Bristol.— 30. 
Lord Lyuetiwh, Luscombe, from Singapore 14th 
May; at Deal. — 30. Emma, Cobb, from Mauri- 
tius 29th July ; oil* Portland. — 30. John Woodhalt 
(late Thompson), from Batavia 27th June: off 
Falmouth.— 31. Portland, Ascough, from N.S. 
Wales .'ith June; off Margate. — No vk mbs a I. 
R>ul Kellie, Edwards, from Bengal 7th March, 
and Mauritius 2d July; at Deal. — 1. Cleveland, 
Havelock, from Bombay 16th June; at Liver|)ool. 
—3. Judith, Tapley, from Mauritius 2r}th July; 
and Cervantes, llughcs. from Mauritius 25th July, 
and Cape 2]tt Aug. ; both at Gravesend.— 3. Severn, 
Uraithwaite* from Bengal 27th May, Mauritius 
12lh July, and Table Bay 24th Aug. ; at Deal. — 
5. Eljthhistane, Short, from Madras 23d June; 
and Mnrquia iMusdotvne, Plant, from South Seas ; 
both at Gravesend. — 11. Mersey, Sharp, from Sin- 
gapore 14t]| June, and Batavia; at Deal. — 12. 
CtaUdive, Heathorne, from Madras 10th July ; off 
the Wight.— 14. William Glen Anderson, Faw- 
thorpe, from Singapore 30tli May, and Anjer Hth 
July; at Portsmouth. — 14. WUliam Salthouse, 
Roberts, from Mauritius 9th Aug. ; at Liverpool, 
—15. Universe, Duthie, from Singapore 28th 
June; at Gravesend.— 15. Grcman, Smith, from 
Mauritius 6tli Aug. ; at Deal.— 15. Hvtv, Thomp- 
son, from Bombay IHth July ; off Dover.— 19. Ga- 
zelle, Hodgson, from Bengal 24th June; and 
Spartan, Saunders, from Bengal 25th June, and 
Cape loth Sept. ; both at Liverpool. 

Departures. 

OcTOBBii 30. Duke of Ritxbnreh, Petrie, for 
Bombay; Penelope, Hutchinson, for Cape: and 
Gulnare, Bulley, for V.D. Land; all from Deal. 
— Novrsibkk 1. Flinn, Phillipson, for Cape; 
from Deal.— 2. Jtuius, Haggart, for Bengal ; from 
Greenock. — 3. Athol, Malcolm (of Leith), for 
Mauritius; from Deal.— 4. Juliana, Tarbutt, for 
Madras and Bengal; and THurnpA, Green, for 
Bombay; both from Portsmouth.— 4. Peruvian, 
Watson, for China; from Cowes.— 4. Protector, 
Bragg, for Y. D. Land ; from Deal.— 5. Bengal, 
Lee, for Bengal ; and Gilbert Munro, Duff, for 
Mauritius; lx)th from Deal. — 5. Caroline, Tread- 
well, for N. S. Wales; from Portsmouth.— 6. WiL 
Ham, Boag, for Cape, V. D. Land, and N. S. 
Wales; from Livcniooi. — 9. Meta, Gaskill, for 
St. Helena ; from Deal. — 19. Pilot, Taylor, for 
Timor and New Zealand ; from Deal. — 11. H.M.S. 
Trlneulo, Booth, for Mauritius ; from PWmouth. 
—11. Cape Breton, Johnson, for Cape; from Li- 
verpool.— 13. Test, Brown, for Cape; and Mcjc- 
icon, Carew, for Cape and Mauritiiu : both from 
Deal. — 1.3. Herculean, Battersby, for Bengal : 
from Llver))ool. — 1.3. Fortune, Crawford, for 
Bombay ; from Greenock. — 15. Hindostah, Pat- 
tinson, for Bombay; from LiverpooL— 15. Sarrgp* 
Veale, for V. D. Land; from Cove of Cork.— 1 7. 
Patriot, Guild, for Cape and Mauritius; from 
Deal.— 17« Paci^, Mortimer, Ibr Ci»ei from 
Liverpool.— Ilk Cmrier, Reynolds, for C^pe; from 
Liveroool.— 2U. TTyrer, Ellis, for Rio de Janeiro 
and Brengal ; and Catedonia, Stroyan, for Bombay s 
both -from Liverpool.— 22. JfryadV, Heard, ror 
N. S. Wales ; from Deal.— 22* Mice, H^bum, for 
V. D. Land and N. S. Wales, from Liverpool— 
23. Anastasia, Butcher, for N. S. Wales ; from 
Deal.— 23. Lotus, SummenoD, for V. D. Land 
(with convicts) ; from Portsmouth.— 25. BeUey^ 
Petrie, for Cape, V, D. L«&.and N.S. Wales t 
ftoiuPortomouth. ^ 
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PASSENGi:aS FROM INDkA. 

from Jkengal: Mrs. Stewart i Mrs. 
Prinsep ; Mrs. Ritchie ; Mr. Ritchie ; Mr. Scott ; 
Mr. Evans; Mrs, Spawforth; eleven children. — 
From the Cat>c: Lieut. Col. Somerset and family ; 
Capt. Eyre, H.M. f»8th regt. — (The following were 
landed at the Cape: Mrs. Elliott; Mrs, Thomp- 
son; MLsb Elliott; Hon. Mr. Elliott, ll.C.S. ; 
Mr. G. P. Thompson. B.C..S. : Mr. Dashwood.— 
Mr. Gilmore was left at St. Helena.) 

Per Xnimai from Mauritius : Mr. Jeremie. 

Per Irie, from Mauritius : Capt. Sheet : Capt. 
Napier ; Dr. Jones; Mr. Collier; Mr. Butler. 

PerClaudine, from Madras: Mrs. Paskc; Mrs. 
Cruice; Miss F. Paske; Major Paske, Madras 
army; Jas. Webster, Esq.; Alex. Binny, Esq.; 
Lieut. C. W. Tollemache, 39th N.I. ; Lteut. W. 
E. Gibb, 14th N.I. ; Lieut. A. E. Pears, artillery ; 
Lieut. F. H. Sanson, 42d N.I. ; Mons. C. Ca- 
debis; Mr. G. O. B. Kingdom; Masters Turner, 
Bird, and three Masters Paske ; four servants. — 
From St. Helena: Lieut. John Gilmore, Bengal 
engineers.— (Capt. Macarthur, 4l8t Madras N.I., 
was left at St. Helena.) 

Per Cleveland, from Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. 
Grier and two children: Mrs." Havelock; Mrs. 
MeSherry ; Mr. Duff; Mr. llcMike; Mr. LtH;ch. 

Per Gipeey, from Bombay : Lieut. Cuthbert ; 
Ensign Postans, 12th N.I. 


youngest daughter of Charles ChicheBt^> Esq.* 
of Hall, in the same county. 

13. At Charterhouse Hlntoii, Harold K. M. 
Brooke, Esq., son of the late Major J. H. Brooke, 
of the Bengal artillery, and grandson of Col. 
Brooke, formerly governor of St. Helena, to ®wr- 
garet Louisa, only daughter of the late Capt. Sy- 
monds, of Hinton Abbey, Somersetshire. 

14. At. St. James’ Church, Westminster, JamM 
Fit/. James, Esq., of Holies Street, Cavendish 
Square, to AralwIIa Theresa, widow of Charlap 
Offley, Esq., of LTpfleld Lodge, Gloudnterphire,' 
and younger daughter of Capt. Thomas Martin, 
of the Hon. E.l. Company’s service. 

— At St. Clement Danes Church, Lieut. Ed- 
mund Hume Forbes Denman, of the Madras w- 
tillcry, to Miss Ann Hall, of Flora Place, Ply- 
mouth. 

20. At Clapham Church, Edward Risers, Esq*, 
M.P., to Eliza Casamajor Jlrown, daughter of 
the late Henry Brown, Esq., of the Madras civil 
service. 

21. At Lyndhurst, R. A. McNaghten, Esqi, 
captain in the Bengal army, to Susanna Ann, 
eldest daughter of George Halford, Esq.,' of 
Lyndimrst, Hants. 

Jjntvhj. At P.aris, Joseph Hall, Esq., of Tully- 
house, Monaghan, to Ellen, daughter of the late 
J. Sanford, Esq., senior judge of the Court of 
Appeal, (\-iIcutta. 


PASSKNOEUS TO INDIA. 


DEATH. 


Per Juliana, for Madras: Mrs. and Miss Crisp; 
Mrs. Beauchamp ; Lieut. C. Dennett; Mr. A. Pur- 
vis, writer. 

Per Indus, for Bengal : Lieut. Alex. Barclay. 
Per H. M.S. Trinculo, for the Mauritius : Maj. 
Gen. Sir William Nicolay, the new governor. 

Per Hooghly, for Bengal : Mrs. llerklots ; three 
Misses Hutchinson; Dr. Herklots; Mr. Harding ; 
Mr. Fraser ; Assist. Surg. Waugh ; Assist. Surg. 
Everett ; Messrs. Little, Sturt, Vine, Orr, and 
'rulloch, cadets; several servants. 

Per Seeostris, for Madras : Capt. and Mrs. Per- 
reau ; Mr. and Mrs. Waylin; Mrs. and Miss Der- 
ner; Mr. Stoll; Assist. Surg. Kevin; Assist. Surg. 
Conwell; Mr. Campbell; Mr. Renwick, cadet; 
Mr. DUon ; several servants. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BlKTilS. 

Oe2. 29. At Egham, Surrey, the lady of Capt. 
Timbrell, Bengal artillery, of a sou. 

31. Mn. Thornton, Bennet Street, Great Surrey 
Street, of a son. 

Niw. 4. At St. Hellers, Jersey, the lady of Capt. 
Lord, formerly of the Bombay army, of a son. 

17. In Harley Street, the lady of John Sullivan, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 30. At HeavUree, Capt. Richard M. M. 
Cooke, cf the Hon.East-India Company’s Bombay 
milita^ service, son of the. late General Cooke, 
to Louisa Borlaae, eldest daughter of John Ste- 
vens, Esq., of Heayltrea 

— At Guernsey, Capt. Henry Bevan, 27th regt. 
Madras N.I., to Mary Ann, youngest daughter of 
James Curtis, Esq., of that islana. 

Nov. 6. At Ramsgate, Mitchel Greenaway, Esq., 
of the Hon. E.I. Conu^y’s service, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Tnomas 'Triquet, Esq., of 
Camberwell Grove. * 

10. At St. GeorgeTs, Bloomsbui^, F. Hedgm, 
Esq., Hon, Company’s service, to Ordidge, daugh- 
ter of W. H. Maule,. Esq., Great Coram Street. 

— At Bishop’s Tawton, Charles Hen^ W^her, 
Esq., eldest sonnf Maj. Gen. Henry Wcblw. of 
the Hon. E.l. Company’s service, and of Buck- 
labd house, county of Devon^ to HenrletUi, 


June 19. On board the Mountstuart EJphinstone, 
on the passage from Bombay, aged 23, Lonl 
George Thymie, sixth son of the Marquis of 
Bath. 

Oct. 2. Of cholera, at his house in Lambeth, 
Molcsworth Phillips, Esq., Lieut. Colonel of Ma- 
rines, the last surviving companion of the illus- 
trious circumnavigator Cook, of whose death he 
was an eye-witness, and, to a certain extent, the 
avenger, 

12. At Bath, in his SOth year, Voifnt Vashon 
Ballard, Estj., C.B., Rear-Admiral of the White. 

20. At Perth, Lieut. James Hay, of the 40th 
regt. Bengal N.I. 

2.5. At Dalhousie Castle, North Britain, In his 
27lh year, George Lord Ramsay, eldest son of the 
Earl and C.'ouutess of Dalhousie. 

S3. At Terrace, Milton, nc*ar Gravesend, Elspeth 
Elizabeth, daughter of Adam Park, Esq., resident 
surgeon to the East-India Company. 

29. In Grafton Street, Fitzroy .Square, John 
B. B. Cobb, Esep, late of the Bast-lndia House. 

Nor. 1. At Exeter, Mr. John Downman, aged 
63, only son of the late W. Downman, Esq., 
post-inaster-general of Calcutta. 

4. At his house, Russell-squarc, in the 71»t 
year of his age, the Right Hon. Charles Abbott. 
l.ord Chief Justice of his Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench, 

9. In Charlotte Street. Portland Plaro, In the 
73d year of his age, Lieut. Col. Robert Brough- 
ton, of the Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

12. At his residence, Tulse Hill, Notw^, 
Cornelius Wiltencxjm, Esq., a zealous and faithful 
servant :» years in the Hon. EasMndia Company’s 
home establishment. 

— At Ide. N. White, Esq., formerly of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

14, At Paris. M. Jean Baptiste Say, the cele- 
brated professor of political economy in the Royal 
College of France. 

24. At Norton, near Worksopp, Notts, aged 
Edwartl Ephraim Pole, Esn., many years in the 
civil service of the East-lndla Company, as resi- 
dent at Patna, in Bengal. 

Lotefy. In the Borough Road, Henry J^bs, 
Esq., one of the most ewebrated Hebrew scholars 
InKurope, 

— On board the Salus,^ on t»>® 

Mauritius and the Cape, the Rev. Dr. Slater. 

— At Shrewsbury, Edward Cwbett, Eq, for- 
merly a lieutenant In the 40th regiment. 
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188 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Dkc. 

N.B. Th§UttertP.C» denote prime eo»t, or manujiicturert* ptiee* g A, advance (per cent.) on the same g 
D.diaeount (per cent.) on the eame. — The bazar muund is equal to US lb. 2 oz, 2drs., and UHf bazar 
maufide equal to HO ^tetorp maunde. Gtmde eoid bp Sa. Rupees B. mds, produce 5 to 0 per cent, more 
than w/ien sold bp Ct. Rupees F. nuls..-‘The Madras Candy is equal to SOOtb. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 746^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 1333 lb* Corge is 20 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, June 21, 1832. 


Anefaon Sa.R8. cwt. 

Uottles l(j(i 

Coals B. md. 

Copper Sheathing. 16-40 ..F.md. 

Braslers’. 4l)-12U do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 

Bolt do. 

Tile do. 

— — Nails, assort do. 

Peru Slab Ct.R8. do. 

— Russia Sa.l{s. do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons, chintz 

— Muslins, assort 

— Yarn 16 to 130 mor. 

do., 130 to 162 do. 

Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

Hosiery 


R3.A. Rs. A.: Rs.A. Rs. A. 

15 0 (H), 20 0 Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 0 @ 4 2 

11 0 — 12 0 tint do. 4 0 — 42 

0 !) English, sq do. 2 8 — 2 10 

37 8 —.38 0 flat do. 2 9 2 11 

37 12 — 40 0 ■ Bolt do. 2 8 — 2 15 

Sheet do. 4 0 — 42 

34 8 — Xi 0 Nails cwt. 8 0- 15 0 

34 8 — 34 9 ; Hoops F.md. 2 15 — 3 4 

34 0 — 35 O Kentledge cwt. 10—11 

30 H — 30 n Lead, Pig F.md. 5 0 — 55 

38 8 — 30 0 Sheet do. 5 7 — 5 14 

— - Millinery abundant 

14 — 1 8 Shot, patC' t bag 

— — Sjieker CMls. F. inu. 5 11 — 5 2 

— — — Stationery abundant 

0 4 — 0 8'i Steel, English Ct.Us. F. nid. 7 8 — 7 12 

0 7 — 0 8 Swetiish do. 8 12 — 0 0 

\ An..r„inr.# Till Platcs Sa.Rs. box 15 12 — 16 0 

/ abundant Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • -yd. 3 0 — 38 

\ market well ‘ — coarse 1 4 — 1 10 

1 supplied Flannel fine 1 0 — 1 8 


MADRAS, June 6, 18.32. 


Bottles 100 10 @ 12 

Copper, Sheathing candy 280 — d(N) 

Cakes do. 265 — 270 

— Old do. none 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 

Cottons, ('hints 2«iA. — 25 / 

— Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 20 ^ 

— Longcloth — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 10 I 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. — 25 J 

Hardware. 15D. — 20 1 

Hosiery. 15A. — 20 ; 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 40 — 45 

— English sq din 22 — 

— Flat and bolt. do. 22 — 


Iron Hoops candy 

Nalls do. 

Lead, Pig do. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent 

Spelter candy 

Stationery 1 

Steel, Engllsli candy 

Swedish do. 1 

Tin Plates box 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 1 

coarse 1 

— — Flannel S 


BOMBAY, June 23, 1832. 


Anchors cwt. 14 @ 22 

Bottles, pint doz. 1 13 

Coals chald. 16 — 18 

Copper, Sheathing, 15-32 . . . -cwt. 56 

Thick sheets do. 57 

Slab do. 52 

Nails do. 51 

Cottons, Chintz 1 

~ arf;::::":;:;:.":;; 

Other ffoods J 

Yam.lNo.40to80 Ib 1 

Cutlery, table. P.C. — 2.'iA. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. — 25D. 

Hardware. 10 A. — 

Hosiery— i hose only P.C. 


•Iron, Swedish, bar .St. candy 48 

!' English, do do. 30 — 

Hoops cwt. 5 — 

. Nails do. 14 — 

' Plates do. 

! Rod for bolts St. candy .32 — 

do. for nails do. 32 — 

Lead, Pig cwt. 81 — 

Sheet do. 8} — 

•Millinery P.C. 

Shot, patent cwt. 11 — 

Spelter do. 7 — 

Stationery P.C. — 

Steel, .Swedish tub 12 — 

iTin Plates box 17 — 

i Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • • • • — 

coarse — 

I Flannel, fine — 


CANTON, April 2, 18.S2. 


Drs. Drs. | 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. piece 44 @ 6 ! Smalts pecul 

iih — Longcloths, 40 yds. .....do. 3| — 44 Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2—24 (Woollens, Broad cloth • • yd. 


• Cambrics, 12 yds 


Bandannoes do. 


do. 14 — 1| 


Camlets pee. 

Do. Dutch do. 


— ' Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 .pecul 32 — 44 . Long Ell 

Iron, Bar dow 24 — 24 Tin, Straits. . 

Rod do. 3 I Tin Plates .. . 

Lead ,«*• .......... .do. 4.60 4.60,1 


Drs. Drs. 
20@ 60 
5 — 6 
1.56 —1.60 

10 

28. —.38 

7-7* 

164 

51 



1832 .] 


Prtcci of European Goods in the East, 
SINGAPORE, June 21 , 1832 . 


Anchors pecul 

Dottles loo 

Copper Nails and Sheathine pecul 

Cottons, Madapollains, 25yn. by pea. 

Irak. Irish SA .'l/i do. 

Longcloths 12.... .'«! do. — “ — — 


do. . .do. . . . 
do. . .do. . . . 


:iHto40.... ;«W7do. fi\ — (i 

«i — a 

7i - a 
a — 10 
a — 10 
10 — 12 
2] - a{ 
- r,\ 

n - 21 

2i — 5 


.30-40 do. 
44 do. 

.'50 do. 

; — .34 flii. 

00 do. 1 

Prints, T-Q. xingle colours do. 

a-a do. 


. Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 4.3 in., .do. 
■ Jaconet, 20 44 . . 4(1 ... .do. 


Drs. Drs. | Drs. Drs, 

12 @ 14 . Cotton likfs. Imit. Battick, dble...corge 7 10 

•3i — 4 : do. do Pulllcat do. .Ac* — tt) 

aa — 40 ! Twist, 1(1 to 80 pecul 40 — 7li 

24 — Hardware, assort (over stocked) N.D. — 

24 — .3* ,Iron, .Swedish pecul 54 — 6 

. Kiiglish do. .3 — 31 

Nails do. 6 — 7 

l.ead. Pig do. 5 — 51 

: Sheet do. 54 — 6 

Shot, patent bag 1 — 2 

.Spelur pecul 34 — 4 

Sieel, Swedish do. 6 — 7 

English (heavy stock) do. N.D. 

>Vfx>llens. Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

(!arablet8 do. 25 — 32 

Ladies' cloth (Scarlet) yd. 2 — 2S 


REMARK S. 


CalcuitUt JuneGt 111.32. Thcliazaar remains with- 
out improvcincnt, and the sales of the week have 
been smali. We cannot ipiotc any description of 
( 'otton Piece Goods that is in dcniund at rates remu- 
nerating to the shipper : the supply lias been so 
long above the consumption, that tne market can- 
not recover itself materially until the native buyers 
are satisdcil that the imports are reasonably re- 
duced.— J owe 21. The extreme inactivity which has 
))revailed for some time past still continues; we 
are consequently unable to notice any improve- 
ment in the market generally. There continues 
ro be gre.at dilfioulty in ellWting sales in Piece 
Goods, even on the ^iresent miserable terms, and 
we can hardly notice one description as more sale- 
able than another. ^Voollens have not met with 
any inquiry, although there are several parrels in 
the market. Twist, with the exception of one 
small lot of white. Nos. 120 to 140, at 6 6 per 
morah, we are not aware of any thing liaving been 
done. The week's operations in Metals have liecn 
on a small scale ; Copper and Spelter have rather 
receded in price; in other descriikions there is 
no Improvement. Ales and Wines continue to sell, 
the former freely, and tlic latter with ditllculty. 


except by retail. — The following statement of 

S rices is from the list of sales of Piece Goods 
uring the week: — Jaconet Muslins, 2-11 to 5-2 
per plcc -: Book ditto, 2-1 to 2-4; Mull ditto, 
2-10; Assorted Lappets,. 2-5 to 2-6; Long-cloth, 
0-3 to 0-4 per yard ; Cambrics, 2-4 to 4-6 per piece, 
dec. &c. 

■ Madras t June 6, 1032.— Europe goods continue 
in very low request, and not saleable in entire in- 
voices even under our ouotations. Metals have 
declined since nnr last; a large importation of cop- 
per, with other descriptions, having been brought 
to market. The stock of Broad Cloth heavy. 

Bombay t June 2, 1832. —The following sales 
have iKsen rei>ortoil, vie.. Chintz, 1,2.'>0 pieces at 
Rs. !) to 94 per piece; Jamdannies, 7t5(N) pieces at 
Rs. 2-2 and 3 ans. per piece ; Jaconets, 1 ,000 pieces 
at Rs. 4 per piece; and Cotton Yam, Uio b^es, 20 
each of Nos. 30, 40, 50, (X), and 70, at 13 annas 
per Ib. 

Cnfitofit April 2, 1832.— Cotton Yam and Piece 
(fOod.s arc .at very low rates ; and t!:e expectation 
of arrivals prevents any favourable alteration. 


INDIA SECtTIlITJES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cafculla, 

Government .Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. As. 

Rs. As. [SHI. 

- ,,flst, «rDld5.\,(., 

® ^\p. Cent. Loan/ ‘ 

4 0 

4 0 • • • • Ditto . . • . 2 do. 

3 (> 

.3 4 • • • • Ditto • • • • 3 do. 

2 12 

1 8 • ••• Ditto • •• 4 do. 

1 0 

Par • • • • Ditto • • • • 5 do. 

Par 

3 per C\*nt. from 1 
™ 1 No. 1 to 250 J 

|- . , l*ar 

Prnm 1 « J 2d, OF M UUIle 5 1 
Prem. 3 0| cent Loan / 

. 1 0 Prem. 

4 8 .3d. or New ditto • • • 

. 4 0 

Disc. 0 4 4 per cent. Loan dis. . < 

. 0 8 

7,0(H) Ban'; of Bengal Sliares- 

-6,900. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and snlary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 12 months’ date,— to buy Is. Kki. to 
Is. 101d.-;to sell Is. lid. to Is. Hid. per JSiu Us. 

Mad’rnsj Jultf 5, 1832. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Hemittabic Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. A'W 
Madras Rs. i>er ;«5 Sa. Rs 384 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1UU& Madras Its. pir 

KKlSa. Rs * 361 

Five per cent Bengal Unrcmittablo Loan. 

At llie Rate of Subscription, viz.SiiO 
Madras Rs. per33r Sa. Rs Prem. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andsclling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. IdO’-l Madras Rs. per 

KMlSa. Hs. Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of lath Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. KMii 
Madras Rs.per KHi Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 U> l,(M)q Par. 

Ditto, above No. l,tNH) 2 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Sulisrription, viz. IO64 

Madras Rs. per 1(K) Sa. Rs 34 Prem. 

Course of Exchange, June 7> 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d. perM.Rupoe. 
On ditto, at 90 days. Is. 8id. per ditto. 

Dombai/t July 14, 1832. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, Is. iKl.per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106 Bom. Us. per 

KM) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 100 Bom. Rs. per 

KN) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmlltable Loan, 144 Bom. Rs. per lOOSa. Rs. 

5 per cent. f<oan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 106 to 109 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1H25-26, U)7 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 107 toll! per ditto. 

Canton, jijml 2, 1832. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 48. Id. to 4s. 2d. perSp.Dr. 
On Bengal, Cos., :i0 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per KNI Sp. 

Drs.— Private Bills, 206 per ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Born. Rs. 214 )fer ditto. 

Sycec Silver at Lintin. 4) to 5 per cent. 
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LONDON PRICE CLI|«ENT, November 23, 1832. 


EAST'IKDIA AKD CHINA PRODUCB. 


Barilla cwt. 

Cptt’ee, Java 

— — 

— Sumatra and Ceylon • • 

# — Bourbon • • 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat • -lb 

— Madras 

Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anniseecls, Star 

Borax, Keflned 

* Unrefined 

Camphbre, In tub 

Cardamoms, Malabar* 'lb 


£. », d 

2 Ifi” 

2 la 
2 13 


Cassia 


!eylon 
Buds 
■ Llgnea 
roll .* 


•cwt. 


Castor Oil lb 

China Root cwt. 

Cubebs 

Dragon’s Blood, ord 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 

•— Arabic 

— — - Assafeetida 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 

Animi 

Gambogium 

Myrrh 

Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb 

— — Dye 

Shell cwt. 

— — Stick 

Musk, (’hina oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

— — (’innamon 

— — Cocoa-nut 

Cajaputa • 

Mace 

— — Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java ••• cwt. 

Bengal 

—— China 

Galls, ill Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and V ioiet* • • • 

Purple and Violet. . . . 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet • • 
— Violet audCoppcr .... 

Copper 

Con8uming,mid.tofine 

— - Do. ord. and low • . • . 
— — Do. low and trash • • . • 

Madras, mid. to fine* * 

• — Do. bad and ord 

— • Java 


£, 9, d. 

@ 

2 13 0 — 
2 13 0 — 
2 9 0 — 

3~ 0 — 
0 0 4J — 
0 0 5 — 
0 0 4A — 
0 0 0 — 


9 10 0 — 14 0 A 
3 0 0 — 3 10 0 

^none 

7 0 0 — 8 0 0 

0 3 3 — 0 3 0 

0 10 — 019 

3 10 0 — 3 13 0 

4 1 0 — 4 10 0 

0 0 7 — 0 1 3 

1 10 0 — 1 12 0 

4 0 0 

.*5 0 0 

0 0 

2 5 
1 10 
6 0 

3 0 
0 0 
2 0 

1 I."* 

10 0 

0 0 
0 2 

4 0 

2 5 
0 18 
1 0 0 
0 0 7i 
0 5 0 
0 1 9 
0 0 
0 0 21 
0 1 3 

none 
0 1 8 

3 5 0 
0 0 6 
0 13 0 
0 11 0 
0 18 0 
3 3 0 
3 5 0 


9 — 


4 0 0 


1 9 — 
15 0 — 
18 0 — 


0 0 
17 0 


£. 9 . 

Mother-o^-Pearl 

Shells, China 

Nankeens piece • 

Rattans 100 0 

Rice, Bengal White* • * cwt. 0 

— Pati>a 0 

— Java 0 

SafHower 7 

Sago 0 

Pearl 1 

Saltpetre 1 

I Silk, Bengal Skein 1b 

-Ditto White 

— China 

— Bengal Privilege. . * * * • 

— Organzinc 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 

— Cloves 0 

— Macc 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 2 

Pepper, Black lb 0 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal •■cwt. 1 

— Siam and China 0 

— Mauritius fduty paid) 2 

— Manilla and Java 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 

Congou 0 

Souchong * 0 

Campoi 

Twankay 0 

— Pekoe 0 

— Hyson Skin 0 

— Hyson 0 

— Young Hyson 

— Gunpowder 0 

Tin, Banca cwt. 2 

Tortoiseshell !b .1 

Vermilion lb 0 

Wax cwt. 4 

Wood, Sanders Red ton 15 

~ Ebony 5 

Sapan 16 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood fewt 0 5 0 • 

Oil, Fish. .tun 23 0 0 

Whalefins ...ton 70 0 0 • 

Wool, N. S. Wales, t*ic. 

Best 


201 
£. «. d. 
^480 


0 3 
.0 16 

1 1 

0 13 
12 0 

U 18 
2 0 

1 19 



■ 07a 

• m 9 


0 5 9 
0 5 3 
0 5 3 
0 4 9 
0 4 6 
0 4 3 
0 3 <1 
0 3 2 
0 1 11 
0 3 0 
0 2 2 


Best. 


V. U. Land, viz. 


Aloes. 


— 0 5 


I WW, Teak load 


0 

3 

0 


0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

5 

-- 

0 

2 

G 

e 

2 

3 


0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

U 


0 

llli 

PRODUCE. 




2 

5 

0 





2 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

0 15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

— 

u 

0 

5 

32 

G 

0 



— 

- 

22 

0 

0 



- 

2 

0 

0 



_ 

6 

0 

0 

— 

6 10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

— 

7 10 

0 


PRICES OF SHARES, November 27, 1832. 



1 Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 

1 £• 

£. 

£• 

£. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

Eaat-India (Stock) . . 

I^don (Stock).. 

. S3 
.< GOj 
. 72 

4 p. cent. 
3 p. cent 
3 p. ceiit: 

m,7so 

23H,m 

1,352,752 

100 



.' 104 

41 p. cent. 

.*>(10,(100 

— 

— 

Ditto 

11.1 

4 p. cent. 

2 n(),(MH) 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

West-lndla (Stock)... 

115 

6 p. cent. 

1,380.000 


““ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian (Agricultural) 

i 

4 

. ,, 

10,000 

100 

24 

June. Dec. 

June. Dec. 

Caniatic Stock, Ist Clasa 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

08 
. 831 

• TL- 

4 p. cent. 
3 p.coit 

loiooo 

100 

_l4 


Wolfe, EroUieis, 23, Chiu^v Alkif, 


( 202 ) 


[Dec. 


GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sate 3 December — Prompt I March, 
Tea.— Bohea, l/iOO.OOO lb.; Congou, Campol, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 4,!MH>,00h tb.-; Twankay* 
and Hyson Skin, l,21K).0<H)lb.: Hyson. 3(MMNK)ft. 
—Total, including Private-Trade U,3iH).(lUi)lb. 

For Sale 11 December— P^mpt 8 March. 
Company's , — Bengal and Coa^ Piece Goods-r 
Carpets. 

Private- Trade, — Nankeens — BlueGurrahs —Blue 
Maminoodies — Blue Sallampores — Bandaniiocs — 
Choppahs—Korahs— Madras Handkerchiefs— Ven- 
tapollam Handkerchiefs— Silk Piece Goods— Crape 
Shawls— Crape Handkerchiefs — Carpets. 

For Sale 16 Janttarj/t 1833 . — Prompt 19 April. 
Companies, — Sugar. 

For Sale 22 January — Prompt 12 April, 
Companjfa—VaAigo, 


The Court of Directors have given notice, that 
at the sale of Tea, which will be held in March 
next, the several species will be put up to sale at^ 
the following prices :— Bohea. at Is. 4d. per lb. ; 
Congou. Is. 7d. and Is. lid.; Campoi, 2s. 4d. ; 
Souchong and Pekoe. 2s. 5^d. ; Twankay, 
2s. ; Hyson Skin. 2s. O^d. ; and Hyson, 3s. and 
38. 4d. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY'S SHIPS lately arrived. 
Cargo oS the Earl Kellie, from Bengal, 
Company's— Sugar, 


THE LONDON MARKETS. Nov. 28, 1832. 


Sugar.— The West-India market Is brisk, but 
there is little doing in £ast-lndia Sugars. The 
import of Mauritius Sugar has decreased, so that 
the stock is less than that of last year by about 
25.(KH)bags. The stock of West-lndia is less by 
lO.tHH) ca^s than that of last year. The market 
for Mauritius Sugar is firm, with a tendency to 
advance. *i he sales go oft* freely. 

Cotton Wool , — This market is very dull. 

Indigo continues very heavy. 

Spices , — A good deal of Pepper is changing 
hands. In the other spices there is no alteration. 


Rice . — The advance is maintained. 

Tflw. — The notice published by the Company 
(see above), that the upset prices are to be lowered, 
from Id. to 2 Id. per lb., ha> somewhat checked 
transactions, though prices arc not materially af- 
fected. 


On the 2d Nov. the first sale of Swan River 
wool, by auction, took place, and it caused some 
little curiosi^. The quantity was very small, and 
it fetched Id. per lb. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /rom 26 October to 25 November 1832. 


Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct. 3) Pr.Ct. New 3| Long India 4 Pr.Ct. ! India Rxch. 
Stock. Red. Consols. Red. Pr.Cent. Annuities. Stock. 1U2G. Bonds. Bills. 

188 189i'i82j83j 83^811 904903 91|92 16| — 100^ |'l4 15p23 25p 

188J 83^834183184^ 90g90| 9l|92i 16f 201^ 100^ | l5 ‘l7p 23 27p 

189 189^!83|83il84 84^90190^92 92j 16f 16iJ201 2 100^ f'19 21pj27 33p 

189 189^83 83^83184 9oX903|91j92 16| 16 tJ: 201 looj J20 21p 30 32p 

189j 8.3i83jj84 84| gojgoj 92 92^161 IGyJ 201.1 3|100| 1|20 21p:30 Sip 

— 83183J84 844 903905 92192^ 16j 202 2^ IOO3 Lo 21pj30 31 p 

1895 1893 831833 84 »43:9o|90| 92 924 16| 16^ 202 3 lOOj J20 21p,30 31p 

188|l89 83l83j84 84||9o|9o|i92 92| IGJ 16 ’tJ — 10o| l|20 21p'30 31p 

1891 903 |92l923 IGyJ — looj 1 20 21p30 .31p 

18811895 83 831831841 903905 92 921 16| 16jJ 2021 ^003 |20 21p30 31p 

188 189 83 83583584 |9oi903 9]l92| IGf 16^5202 3 100| | 20 22p30 31p 

187 188182383 j833835!9o}901:9l|9l| ICyJ 16y§ — lOOf 1 15 21p23 .30p 

— 823825 83|83|l90|90l;9l|9l| 16yJ 16| — lOOl 14p 23 26p 

1871 825 183384 |905JK)5‘91t915 16y3 IGf 202 lOOf 14 15p 24 25p 

1861187 82583 !8338.3590|905’91f9l| 16y3 161 1004 f 14p 24 25p 

1861187 82|82l83l83|90390l91l91516i ]6y5 2011 lOo} j 10 14p21 24p 
187 823825 8.3183390 90l 9l39l|l6i 163 IOO3 }! 9 12p20 22p 

— 82|82| 831833 90 90l91|9l| 161 ^021 looj 1 10 ]2p21 25p 

1861187 ,82382583183590 9oJ 91 |9l| 164 16y3 201121 1004 |l3 15p24 27p 

187 823823 83|83^!90 905 915911 16| 16^ 2021 lOOl |14 I6p26 28p 

186 82|823 8.3|831|89390 j91 911 16y3 161 — 9950414 16p24 25p 

186 186182 82583 83589189390591 164 Ib'yJ 2011 991 5|15 16p2d 24p 

185f 825824 83i8.3f, 89390 !91 9l| 161 16^ — 99310015 16p 23 24p 

1851186l82l82|83|8.33i89|90|9Il91116T5 161 2011 991 lOOi'lS 17p24 25p 
1851 821 83 8.311893893 91 915 164 16y| 202 I 993 17p 25 26p 

I 855 I 86 82l82|83l83l'89589391 911165 16 t| 202 — 17 18p26 28 
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INDEX TO VOL. IX. 


PART L— ORIGINAL AND 

Abdallah hen Zohayr^ biography of, 19, 

109, 193, 345. 

Accounts, annual. East- India, 78. 

Adelung on Sanscrit literature, 46. 

A»7iet/a Purdna, analysis of the, 257. 

Anaradhepura, antiquities at, 69. 

Animal kingdom, Chinese arrangement of 
the, 9.5, 225. 

Army, Indian, absence of field ofificers 
from, 108 — its influence on Anglo-In- 
dian Society, 277. 

Asia, Eastern, state of the natural sciences 
in, 89, 225. 

Assam, gum-trees in, 72 — tea-tree in, 73. 

Atkinson (yir,), his translation of the Shah- 
Numeh, 139. 

Atlas of China, 161, 321. 

Australasia, surveys in the interior of, 73 
— manna of, 360. 

Babbage (Mr.), description of his calcu- 
lating machine, 5. 

Babylonians, religion of the, 9. 

Bactiarian Mountains in Persia, 67. 

Bengal, revenues and charges of, 78. 

Biography of Abdallah ben Zobayr, 19, 

109, 193, 345 — of the Emperor Huma- 
yuii, 325. 

Biographical notices, 135, 289. 

Bombay, revenues and charges of, 80 — 
petitions from, 157. 

Brewster (Sir David) on natural magic, 1. 

Brocken, spectre of the, 8. 

Buddhism of China, 315. 

Buddhist temples in Ceylon, 69. 

Bukharia (Little), its conquest by the Chi- 
nese, 52. 

Calendar, Anglo- Chinese, 38. 

CaoutckouC’lree in Assam, 73. 

Cashmere, floating gardens of, 362 — ma- 
nagement of bees in, 

Cawnpore, description of, 292. 

Ceylon, Buddhist temples in, 69. 

Chaldees, religion of the, 9. 

ChampoUion (M.), labours of, 286. 

Chezy (M. de), memoir of, 289. 

China, historical sketch of the reign of 
Kheen lung, emperor of, . 50, 148, 213 
-estate of the natural sciences in, 89, 


SELECT PAPERS, &c. 

225 — geography of, 161, 321 — the 
three principal religions in, 302. 

Chinese literature, 37 — calendar, 38 — ^liis- 
tory, 50, 148, 213 — natural history, 
89, 225 — maps, 161, 321-.-drama of 
the Hwuy Ian ke, 167. 

Cholera, cause and phenomena of, 357. 

Churches, want of, in the Mofussil, 295. 

Chu szee pen, the atlas of, 161, 321. 

Circle of Chalk, history of the, 167. 

College of Fort St. George, 175. 

Confessio7is of an Eurasian, 239, 329. 

Confucius, doctrine of, .31.3. 

Copal gum-tree in Assam, 72. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Bengal, 71. 

CiimcAL Notices, 76, 169,261,366. 

Davids (Mr. A, L.), review of his Turkish 
Grammar, 353. 

Deccan prize-money, 172 -—customs of 
the Musuhnans in, 220. 

Dinner-party, Mussulman, described, 221. 

Drama, Chinese, 167. 

Dzonngars, ancient kingdom of the, 50. 

East-India Comjmny, annual accounts of, 
78 — Messrs, liickards and Wilkinson 
on the affairs of, 1 19, 317 — further exa- 
mination of Mr. Rickards' work on, 177 
— letters on the trade of, 248 — alleged 
debt due from the territorial to the com- 
mercial branch of their accounts, 264. 

East- Itulia Question, 119, 177, 248, 264> 
317. 

Egyptian hieroglyphics, 286. 

East-India Sketch Book, review of, 273. 

Eurasian, confessions of an, 239* 329— 
character, 284. 

Finances, East-Indian, 78, 264. 

Firdausi, translation of the Shah-Ndmeh 
of, 139. 

Formosa, fatal event at, 153 — revolt in, 
214. 

Fori St. George, college of, 175. 

Fuh-he, priests of, 99. 

Gama (Vasco de), expedition of, 31. 

Gaftges, discharge and velocity of, 358. 

Geography of China, 161, 321. 
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Gum-trees In Assam, 72. 

Gungoutri, visit to, 64. 


Herklots (Wr.), Iiis translation of (he Qa- 
noon>e-Is]am, 220. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 286. 

Himalaya country, travels in the, 51*. 

Hindu pilgrims at Gungoutri, 64. 

History, Indian, 30 — CliiniSs'd, 50, 148, 
213 — natural, in Eastern Asia, 89, 225. 

iTumdyun, biography of the Emperor, 
32.5. 

Hutchinson (JMV. Bury), claim of, 174. 

ftxouy Ian kc, a Chinese drama, 1(17. 

Hwuy tszc tribe in Chinaj 154. 

India, skill of the jugglers in, 2 — new 
historical and descriptive account of, 30 
— lirst landing of Vasco du Gama on 
the shores of, 31 — Capt. Skinner’s ex- 
cursions in, 59 — cultivation of the olive 
in, 46— ^tliG shoep.eater of, 68— hrah- 
minical method of computing time in, 
69 — improvement in the manufacture 
of silk ill, 70 -^experiments respecting 
cotton in, 71 — annual revenues and 
charges of, 78 — absence of field- 
oOicers from their corps in, 108 — 
Messrs. Rickards and Wilkinson on the 
aifairs of, 119, 177, 2(il, 317 — employ- 
ment of natives in, 134 — petitions from 
certain natives of, to Parliament, 157 — 
alledged maUadministration of justice 
ill the interior of, i6.— Mr. Martin’s 

• work on, 192 — Jaffur Shurreef on the 
customs of the Musulmans of, 220 — 
property in the soil in, 247 — letters on 
the trade with, 248 — sketches of society 
in, 273 — scenes in the Mofussil, 292. 

Indus, discharge and velocity of, 308. 

Jaffkir Shurre^ on the customs of the Mii- 
sulmans in the Deccan, 220. 

Japan, Dr. Siebold’s history of, 339 — 
annals of, ib, 

(Tudlges, Company *6, competency of the, 159. 

Jugglers, Bengal, skill of, 2. 

Julien (M.), his translation of the Hwuy 
Ian ke, 167. 

Jumna, source of the, described, 62. 

Kheen lung, emperor of China, historical 
sketch of the reign of, 50, 148, 213. 

Kipchak, origin of the name^ 355. 

Klaproth (M.) on Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
286— tranalation of the Japanese An* 
nals, 339. 

Kwangyuthoo, a Chinese Atlas, 161,321. 

Laoutsze, doctrine of, 303. 

Letters on the trade with India, 248. 

Literary Intelligence, 88, 171, 263, 367. 


Literature, Clialdaean and Babylonian, 9 
— Chinese, 37— Sanscrit, 46, 257 — Per- 
sian, 325. 

Machines, talking, 4 — calculating, 5. 

Madras, a talc of the mayor’s court at, 39 
—revenues and charges of, 78— college 
examination at, 145. 

Mug^c, natural, V. 

Malagasies, poetry of, 360. 

Malays, marriage ceremonies of the, 118. 

Manikiyaln, ruins of, in the Punjab, 364. 

Manila, Australian, 360. 

Maps, Chinese, 161, 321. 

Marriages, Malay, 118. 

Martin (Mr.) on the East- India Ques- 
tion, 192. 

Mayor & Court at Madras, a tale of the, 39. 

Mecca, siege of, in 73, 349. 

Mchentclc, antiquities at, 70. 

Memnon, sounds from the statue of, ex- 
plained, 360. 

Memoir of M. Uemiisat, 135 — of Mi de 
Chezy,289— of Mr. A. L. Davids, 353. 

Mill (Mr.), prejudices of, .33 — evidence 
of^ on the subject of employing natives 
in India, 1.34— on the property in the 
soil in India, 247— on revenue settle- 
ments, 340. 

Mineral kingdom, Chinese arrangement of 
the, 98, 234. 

Mitchell (Major), expedition of, 7.3. 

Mofussil, scenes in the, 292. 

Mohammedans \U China, 154 — customs of 
the, in India, 220. 

Mountains, Himalaya, 59 — Buctiarian, in 
Persia, 67. 

Musulmans of India, Juifur ShurreePs ac- 
count of the, 220. 

Hakoos, cause of the subterranean sounds 
at, 360. 

Natives, employment of. In Tndi.'i, 134 — 
petitions from certain, at Bombay, 157. 

Natural magic, 1— sciences in Eastern 
Asia, 89, 225. 

New South IVales, discoveries in, 7.3. 

Officers, absence of, from their corps in 
India, 108. 

Olive, cultivation of the, in India, 66. 

Parliamentary Papers : — East- India 
annual accounts, 78— Deccan prize- 
money, 172 — Mr. Bury Hutchinson*f 
claim, 174. 

Penang, revenues and charges of, 80. 

Persia, account of the Bactiarian moun- 
tains in, 67. 

PetUums from Bombay, 157. 

Poetry .' — Song, * Ask you. why lovC is 
blind, my fair 219 — Turkish, 338 — 



Dece)vhfi)\\ 

Anglo-Indian, character of, 341- 
dagascar, 360. 

Pottery ghye^ invention of the, 70. 

Press in India, its eficcts on society, 280. 

Prize-motley^ Deccan, 172. 

Publicationsy new, 68, 172. 

Punjab j Lieut. Biirnes* and Dr. Gerard’s 
expedition to, 364. 

Put anas f analysis of the, 257. 

Qatiooti e-Islani, translation of the, 220. 

Quatremere (M,), memoir by, on the life 
of Abdallah ben Zobavr, 19, 1U9, 193, 
345. 

Jtunimohun Roy, his translation of the 
Vedas, 147. 

Religion of the Clialdecs and Babylonians, 
9 -of the Chinese, 302. 

Retninisccnces of an old Indian officer, 
100, 203. 

Rcinusat (.M. Abel) on the state of the na- 
tural sciences amongst the nations of 
Eastern Asia, 69, 225 — memoir of^ 135. 

Revenues and charges of India, 78, 264 
— revenue settlements, 340. 

Review of Books and Critical No. 
ticks: — Brewster’s Letters on Natural 
iM.’igic, 1 — Historical and Descriptive 
Account of British India, by Murray, 
AVilson, Grcville, and others, 30 — An- 
glo. Chinese Calendar, for 1832, 38 — 
Adelung's Sketch of Sanscrit Litera- 
ture, 46 — Skinner's Excursions in India, 
59 — Caulfield’s Observations on our 
Indian Administration, 76 — Moore’s 
Works and Idfe of Lord Byron, 76, 
170, 261, 366 — History of the United 
States of America, 76 — ThcDoiibIcTrial, 
Ut. — James’s History of Charlemagne, 
77 — Tlie Reformer, ib, — The Byron 
Gallery, 77, 367 — Scenery of the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, ih. — Lou. 
don’s EncyclopneJia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture, iJb, — Atkinson’s 
Translation of the Shah.Nhmeh, 130 — 
Rammohun Roy’s Translation of the 
Vedas, 147— C'orbyii on the Epidemic 
Cholera as it has prevailed in India, 
169 — Ferrall's Ramble of Six Thou- 
sand Miles through the United States of 
America, i6. — Tytlerand Wilson’s His- 
torical View of the Progress of Disco- 
very in the more Northern Coasts of 
Annerica, 170 — The Parent’s Cabinet 
of Amusement and Instruction, t6.— 
Donovan’s Treatise on Chemistry, i5. 
—Ty tier’s Lives of Scottish Worthies, 
1*5.— De la Voye’s Four Views of the 
Company’s Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, 171 — Martin’s Condition of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire in 1832, 192 — 
Herklots* Qanoon-e- Islam, or the Cus- 
toms of the Moosulmans of India, 200 
—Game’s Lives of Eminent Missiona- 
.^5ia/.Jbur.N.S. Vol.9.No.S6. 
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ries, 261— Shipp’s K’hnunie Kineh- 
Walla, or Eastern Story-Teller, £5.— 
Sarrans’s Lafayette, Louis Phillippe, 
and the Revolution of 1830, ib, — A 
Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great, 
262 — Friendship’s Offering and Win- 
ter’s Wreath for 1833, ib. — The Comic 
Offering for 183.3, ih. — The Poetic 
Negligee, 263 — Hooker’s Botanical 
Miscellany, ib. — Elliotson’s Address 
delivereil at the Opening of the Medical 
Session in the University of London, ib, 
—The East- India Sketch Book, 273 — 
Klaprutli’s Critical Examination of the 
ijahours of the late jM. Cliumpollion on 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 286— Stew- 
art’s Translation of the Memoirs of Hu- 
mayuii, 325— Dr. Sicbold’s History of 
J.ipan, 339 — Miss Roberts’ Oriental 
Scenes, 341 — Mr. A. L. Davids’ Turk- 
ish Grammar, 353 — Tagart’s Memoir 
of Capt. P. lieywood, 366 — Macgilli- 
vray’s Trivelsof Baron Von Humboldt, 
ib, — Ashly Cooper’s Cyropasdia, x6.-— 
The Bird of the Beeches, 367 — Nights 
of the Round Table, ib, — Gibson’s 
French, English, and Latin Vocabulary, 
ib, — Fergusson’s Grammatical Exer- 
cises on the Latin Language, ib, 

Rickards (Mr.), re|)ly of, in defence of his 
theory, 1)9, 317 — further exaiiiination 
of his theory, 177. 

Roberts ( Miss Emma), Oriental Scenes of, 
reviewed, 34 1 . 

Ruppell (Mr.), his discoveries in Abys. 
sinia, 35H. 

Russia, disputes between, and China, 55. 

St. Itidetui, revenues and charges of, 80. 

Sanscrit literature, Adelung’s sketch of, 46. 

Sciences, natural, in Eastern Asia, 89, 225. 

Shah- N^rneli, translation of the, 139. 

Shakya mooni, doctrine of, 315. 

Sheep-eater of Hindustan, 68. 

Shoal in the Mosamhique Channel, 364. 

Siebold (Dr.), his history of Japan, 339. 

Silk, Bengal, improvement in the manu- 
facture of, 70. 

Skinner (Capt.), excursions of, 59. 

Sttiilh (Sir Lionel), 157. 

SociETiKs, Proceedings of :— Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 67 — Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society of j^engal, 70 — 
Asiatic Society of Paris, 167, 260 — 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 257 — Medi- 
cal and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
3^7— "Academy of Sciences, Paris, 358. 

Society i Anglo-Indian, state of, 273. 

Spit'Us, worship of, in Chin.<i, 308. 

Stewart (Maj. C.), his translation of the 
Tezkereh al Vakiat, 325. 

Suckling, coincidence of thought in, and Sv 
Sanscrit poet, 202^ 

(2 D) 
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Tale of tho Mayor’s Court at Madras, 39. 

Taou sect of China, 302. 

Tea-tree In Assam, 73. 

Templest Buddhist, in Ceylon, (i9. 

Teslcereh at Vakiul, translation of tiie, 325. 

Tibet, living divinities in, 153. 

Time, brahminical method of computing, 
in India, 69. 

Trade, Company’s annual accounts re- 
specting, 7H, 83— examination of Mr. 
Rickards* work on, 1 19, 177, 2(i4, 317 
— letters on the trade with India, 248. 


Turkish tribes in China, 154 — poetry, 338. 

Vedas, translation of the, 147. 

Vegetable kingdom, Chinese, 97, 225. 
Ventriloquism, singular instance of. 7. 

Vou el-sounds, machine for imitating, 4. 

Wait (Dr.) on the Chaldees and Babylo- 
nians, 9. 

Wilkinson (Mr.), reply of, in defence of 
Mr. Rickards’ theory, 119, 264 — fur- 
ther errors of, 177. 


PART II ASIATIC AND HOMC INTELLIGENCE. 


Aborigines of Australasia, 26, 84. 

Addajmlly Causey Chilly, case of, 68. 

Adjutants, regimental, duties of, 184. 

Advertisement, matrimonial, 125. 

Aga Meer, ex.mini.ster of Oude, 115. 

Ahmedabad, bazaar. master at, 146. 

Ajniere, congress at, 2, 1 7. 

Aleppo, capture of, 66. 

Anteens, Sudder, 8, 33. 

Ameer Khan, his visit to Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, 4— present situation of, 5. 

American expedition to Sumatra, 19, 130. 

Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, 18. 

• Appeals in India, 157. 

Arctic Regions, expedition to the, 101. 

Army (Company’s, in India) — Reduced 
strengtii of, 10, 65 — operations of the, 
against insurgents, 13, 42, 62, 11.3, 117, 
119, 120, 168, 193 — examination of of- 
ficers of, in the native languages, 34, 91, 
141, 144 — new adjutant-general in Ben- 
gal, 65, 135 — record of the services of of. 
ficers of, 67— movements of regiinentsof, 
88 — rates of passage for officers of, re- 
turning to England, ib . — removals of of- 
6cers of, from staff appointments, 92 — 
honorary distinction to regiments of, 
137— rank of medical officers belonging 
to, t6. — allowances to officers of, acting 
in staff situations, 143— meritorious ser. 
vices of officers of, 145 — sickness in, 
168 — attendance of staff officers of, at 
brigade exercise, 184 — ^punishment of 
’ native doctors in, t5.— duties of regi- 
mental medical officers and adjutants of, 
t5.— courts-martial in, 37, 88, 137, 184 
—see also Calcutta, Madras, ^c. General 
Orders. 

■ (King’s, serving in the East) — 

movements of regiments of, 50, 88— 
stations of, iii Bengal, 112 — courts- 
Biiartial in, 36, 86-~promotions and 
cliangesin, 49, 102, 196. 

Arracan, introduction of the Persian lan- 
guage into the courts in, 121. 


Asiatic Russia, war in, 45 — fall of an ava- 
lanche in, 183 — tempest, 

Attack, mutiny in the garrison of, 125. 

Auslralasm — -Sec Ni tv South Wides, Van 
Diemen's Land, 

Am, British relations with, 112, 115. 

Rnhoos and S.qmys, (|uarrels of, 116. 

Ragdad, the plague at, 1 82. 

^0711 ung/ia//, disturbance at, 120, 16B. 

Bangalore^ disturbance at, 43, 70. 

Bank, new, at Sydney, 29— at the Mau- 
ritius, 85— of Java, 176. 

Barnes (Sir Edw.), tour of, 65, 

Bathurst, statistics of, 29. 

Baylan, in Syria, battle near, 136. 

Beggars in China, 78. 

Benlinck (l.ord Wm.), his visit to Raj- 
pootana, 2, 17 — remarks on his corres- 
pondence with the Governor of Canton, 
20 — tour of, 111. 

Bishops, suflVagan, for India, 97. 

Black Sea, tempest in the, 183. 

Board of Control, 49, 1 95. 

Bombay Intelligence Progress of 
the Scinde mission, 16— teak ships, 17 — 
tour of the governor, 2, 17, 73, 127— 
nativejurors and magistrates, 73— steam 
navigation, 74 — tablet to the memory 
of the laic Sir C. H. Chambers, ib. — 
new church at Bycullali, 95 — the theatre, 
i6.— launches, 9.5, 173 — Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of the Dec- 
can, 95 — affairs at Goa, ib. — desperate 
attempt of thieves at Sholapoor, ib. — 
Lieut. Burnes* and Dr. Gerard’s expe- 
dition, 125, 166 — predatory tribes in 
Guzerat, 126— the new cemetery, ib. 
—cotton machines, ib. — restoration of 
the sequestered districts to the Guicowar 
state, 127— failure of a commercial es- 
tablishment, t6.— West Scholarships, ib. 
—riot amongst the Parsees, 149 — acci- 
dent on board the Mbrquis of Carnden^ 
1 70— revenue survey in the Deccan, ib. 
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—Company’s invostmeDts, 172— arrest 
of a native gentleman, 173— boring for 
water, ih . — prices of European goods, 
52,104, 152, 198— government securities 
and exchanges, 53, 105, 153, 199— 
shipping, 38, 94, 148. 192 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, 39, 94, 149, 192. 

— Government Orders Fort ad- 
jutant at Tannali, 30— head-money to 
medical odicers, ih . — adjutant to the 
corps of engineers, 37 — brigade- major 
of artillery in the Deccan, ih. — t‘x- 
change with St. Helena, 92— conduct 
of Lieut, and Atlj. Poole, ih. — services 
of Siirg. Eckford, 145 — bazaar-master 
for Ainnedabad, 14<i — medical allow- 
ances, 189 — native medical school, 
190 — Hoard of Ilealtb, ib. — Acting 
Commander J. C. Hawkins, ih. — 
coiiris-inartial, 37, 140 — civil, ecclesias- 
tical, military, and marine appointments, 
38, 92, 147, 192 — furloiiglis, 38, 148, 
1 92. 

Minute of Council ; — Examination 

of junior civil servants, 147. 

— — Supreme Court; -Charge of Sir 

Herbert Compton to the grand jury at 
the o])eningoi' the sessions, 72 — trial of 
Mhican, a Mahomedan, for murder, 73. 

liourh>fi, conspiracy of the slaves in, 180. 
boat, across the Jniniia, 1(>7. 

(Capt.), murder of, 131. 

Jiunnesc, envoy from the, 112 — present 
state of the empire, 115. 

Jhinies (Lieut.), expedition of, 125, 10(i. 

JiushirCf conduct of the Prince of Slice- 
raz at, 20 — the plague at, 135, 182. 

llushranffer, execution of a, 81. 

liimorahf the plague at, 20, 182. 

Cadets, Company’s, at Chatham, 102. 

Calcutta Intellioencii: : — Cojigress at 
Ajmere, 2, 17 — the Hindu hospital, 8 
—appointment of natives to office, 8, 
33 — Cliinsurah schools, 8, 43 — indigo 
mart, 9 — present condition of the army, 
10, 65— reported disturbances at Hansi, 
10 — the Government Gazette, ib> — hor- 
rid case of fanaticism, II — the Martin 
case, ib. — treatment of the Mogul, ih. 
—reported invasion of Kemaoon, 12 — 
rights of aliens to hold lands, 12, 42— 
dismissal of civilians, 13 — ^judicial re- 
forms, ib. — insurrection of the Kholes, 
13. 42, 62, 117 — charges against Sir 
James Edward Colehrooke, 41, 57 — 
law of real propel ty, 42 — Cnshmerian 
traveller, 43 — five per cent, loans, ib. — 
funds of suitors in the Supreme Court, 
63— Kuiijeel Singh and the ex- Rajah of 
Nagpore, jA. — reports of cases in the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 157— 
treatment of native.s,63 — festival of Jug- 
gernaut, 64 — native Christian conimutii. 
ty at Goruckpore, i6.— eiilcrlainmcnt to 


Sir Edward and Lady Barnes at Delhi* 
65 — now adjutant-general, 65, 139— 
over-production of indigo, 66— .trial by 
jury in civil actions, 109— assault on 
Mr. D* llozario, ] 1 1 —tour of tbc gover- 
nor-general, ib, — ^retrenchments at Del- 
hi, ib. — Sir Charles Metcalfe, i6.— 
affairs in the Punjab, 111, 125 — pen- 
sion establishment for uncovenanted 
servants, 112 — stations of king’s regi- 
ments, ib. — Burmese emoy at Futtch- 
ghur, ib. — the IVIalacca war, ib. — dis- 
turbance at Lucknow, 113 — indigo 
prospects, ib. — disturbance in the Jungle 
Maiials, 113, 119 — death of the dowa- 
ger llaiiee of Nep.iul, 111, 167 — statue 
of the Marquis of Hastings, 114 — secre- 
tary to tlie Hindoo college, i/;.— native 
education, 114, 164 — death of the Na- 
wab Mutimud iid Dowlah, 115 — af- 
fairs in Ava, ih, — bahoos and sepoys, 
116 — reform meeting, /6.— Danish set- 
tlement on the Nicohars, ib. — insur. 
ection of the Chooars, 11.3, 119, 193 
disturbance at Hamiiiigliati, 120, 168— 
the great inela at Hurd war, 1 20 — intro- 
duction of the Persian language into tlie 
courts in Arracan, 121 — -dacoities on 
the river, 122 — estate of Palmer and Co. 
122, 159 — suggested reforms, 122— 
salt revenue, ib. — projected duty oiji 
bullion, 123 '-the Christa Sangita, ib.— 
the Hindu punchayet, 159 — pedtstrian- 
ism, 166— revenue losses from inuuda- 
tion, ih. — mission of Capt. Burnes, 1*25, 
ItiG — hoat-hridges, 167 — Saiigor Islaml 
rhinoceros, — the llajali of Jessore,t6.— 
retrenchments in the marine department, 
168 — resignation of Mr. Stock well, 195 
— defalcation in the Jessore treasury, 
ib. — stale of Hyderabad, trade along 

the Indus, i6.— coals in Chirra Poonjee, 
newspaper at Agra, ib, — prices of 
European goods, 52, 104, 152,198— go- 
veriiinent securities and exchanges, .53, 
105, 153, 199— shipping, 13, 141, 186 

— births, marriages, and deaths,, 35, 87, 
141, 18(5. 

Government Orders ; — Honorary 

distinction to the corps of sappers 
and miners, 137— medical allowances, 
ib. — rank of members of the Indian 
medical hoards and of superintending 
surgeons, ib. — attendance of stall' offi- 
cers at brigade exercise, 184 — punish- 
ment of native doctors, ib. — duties of 
regimental medical officers and adjii- 
tants, ib. — courls-inartial, 137, 184 — 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military appoint- 
ments, 33, 87, 1.18, 185— furloughs, 34, 
141, 186. 

— Supreme Court; — The King v, 
Golukchunder Ghosc, ‘4 — salaries and 
einohimeius of the judges, i&.^the Mar- 
tin case, 11 — llamtonoo Mullick, u. 
ilamgopul Mullick, 57— funds of suit- 
ors in the court, 63 — Tarrachund Chat- 
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terjee find another, v. Walker and ano- 
ther, 157. 

— — - '■ Insolvent Court: — The estate of 
Palmer and Co., 122, 159. 

■ ■ Auxiliary Bible Society, 15. 

Canton — see China. 

Cave of Good Hope Intelligence : — 
New order in council regulating the 
trade of the colony, 85 — appointments, 
40 — births, marriages, and deaths, 40, 
193. 

Cargoes of India ships, 54, 106, 154, 202. 

Casamaijor (Mr. A.), 143. 

Cashmet'ian traveller in India, 43. 

Cemetery^ new, at Bombay, 126. 

Ceylon Intelligence; — Death of the 
eX'king of Kandy, 17 — mail-coach 
between Colombo and Kandy, ih. — de- 
plorable effects of native superstition, 
18«cholera-morbus, 95 — libel on Mr. 
Lavallicre, 127 — tempest at Gallc, 12B 
—introduction of coast rice into the in- 
terior, i6. — government monopoly of 
cinnamon, 149~-«ppoiiitnicnts, .39, 94, 
149 — ^birtlis, marriages, and deaths, 39, 
94, 192. 

Oiambers (Sir C. H.), tablet to the me- 
mory of the late, 74. 

Chiry (M. de), biographical notice of, 

151. 

China Intelligence : —The recent dis- 
putes with the local authorities at Can- 
ton, 20, 44— remarks on the cortespon- 
dence between Lord Wm. Bentinck 
and Governor Le, 20 — address to Mr. 
Marjoribanks, 21 — experimental voyage 
to the east coast of China, Corea, Ja- 
pan, &c., 22, 45 — cases of suicide, 22— 
fire at Canton, i5.— conduct of the Foo- 
yuen towards Europeans, ih. — military 
changes in Turkestan, 23 — excursion 
from Canton to Whamijoa, i6.— new 
edition of Kanghe*s Chinese dictionary, 
t5.— Formosa, 23, 135— celebration of 
the emperor’s fiftieth birth-day, 24 — 
retirement of Howqua from the hong, 
25, 78, 162 — insurrection of moun- 
taineers, 78, 131, 180 — ^literary lottery, 
78— Chinese junks, i&.— literary exami- 
nations, t5. — beggars, tfr.— outrage on 
Europeans, 135— meeting of commer- 
cial residents at Canton, lb. — Chinese 
correspondence with foreign nations, 
181 — Chinese fleet, 182 — kidnapping, 
i5.— piracy and robliery, tb. — Mowqua, 
t5,^price8 of European goods at Canton, 
52, 104, 152— exchanges, 53, 105, 153 
..deaths, 39. 

■ ■■■ ■— minutes of evidence on the Com- 
pany’s trade to, 98 — ^land communication 
between Europe and, 101. 

ddnesef insurrection of the, in Java, 86, 
133, 175— enterprizeof those at Singa- 
pore, 173. 

Chinsurah, schools at, 8, 43. 


Cholera Morbus in Ceylon, 95 — at Bom- 
bay, 149. 

Chooarst insurrection of the, 113, 119, 193. 

Chota Nagnore, insurrection at, 13,42, 62, 
117, 194. 

Christa Sangita^ authorship of the, 123. 

Christensen (Governor), death of, 145. 

Church, new, at Byculhih, 95. 

Citmarnon, monopoly of, in Ceylon, 149. 

Civil acti'ms, trial by jury in, in India, 109. 

Civil sen'ants, dismissal of, in India, 13, 
71 — fraudulent conduct of n, 41, .57 — ■ 
increased pay to juniors, 71 — pension 
establishment for uiicovenanted ser- 
vants in Bengal, 112 — examination of, 
in the oriental languages, 147. 

C//irc (Earl of), tour of, 2, 17, 73, 127. 

Cloth factories. Company’s, 125. 

Club, new, at Madras, 71. 

Coo/ in India, 166, 193. 

Cochin, singular assault at, 124. 

Colebrooke (Sir J. £.), ci)arges against, 
41, 67. 

Cu/es— See Kkolcs. 

College, Angl<>- Chinese, at Malacca, 18— 
Sydney, 84 — Hindoo, at Calcuitu, li4 
—various, under the superintendence of 
the Committee of Public Instruction in 
Bengal, 114, 164. 

Commerce, state of, at Bombay, 127. 

Committee, police, at Madras, 16 — EasU 
India, 98 — General, of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal, 114, 164. 

Community, Cliri:itian, at Goruckpore, 64. 

Congress, at A j mere, 2, 17. 

Convicts, cruel treatment of, 83. 

Coringa, dreadful gale .If, 169. 

Court of King^s Jlench'^iUc King v. the 
East- India Company, 195. 

Courts- Martial on Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Pattoun, 36— Lieut. Fullerton, 
37 — Capt. Riddell, 38 — Capt. Ellis, 
88 — Capt. Warner, ib. — Eris. Craw- 
ford, 89— Capt. Veysie, 137 — Cornet 
Lushington, i6.— Capt. Sillar, 146 — 
Assist. Surg.Macleod, 184 — on privates, 
185. 

Cotton machines at Bombay, 126. 

Crawford (Eiis.), court-martial on, 89. 

Ctuldapah, disturbance at, 169. 

Pacoilies on the Ganges, 122. 

Daghestan, war between Russia and the 
tribes of, 45. 

Damascus, capture of, 1 9. 

Danish settlement on the Nicobars, 116— 
governor in India, 145. 

Debates, at the East- India House (Sept. 
26)— official papers, 96— address to his 
Majesty, t5.— pilgrim tax, ib. — bishops 
for India, 97. 
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DehateSi in Parliament on East. India af^ 
fairs — See Parliament, 

DeccaUi brigade major of artillery in the, 
37 — prize-money, 46, 48— agricultural 
and horticultural society of the, 95 — 
revenue survey in the, 171. 

Delhi, treatment of the emperor of, 11 — 
entertainment to Sir Edward and Lady 
Barnes at, 65— reductions at, 111. 

D'Rozario (Mr. W. C.), assault on, 111. 

Diamond, discovery of a large, 1 70. 

Dictionary, Chinese, of Kanghc, 23. 

Doctors, native, punishment of, 184. 

Do»men, a Chinese race, 78. 

Dollera, boring for water at, 173. 

EasUindia Comjmny, aHairs of, at Can- 
ton, 20, 44 — case of Addapully Causey 
Chitty and, 68 — parliamentary evidence 
on the affairs of, 98 — purchase of in- 
vestments by, 172 — case of the King v., 
195. 

EasUindia House, goods declared for sale 
at, 54, 106, 154, 208 — sales at, 108, 
1.56— sec also Debates, 

East-Indians, appointment of, to ofHces, 
8, 33, 72, 170 — petition from those at 
Madras to Parliament, 72, 

Eckford (Surg.), services of, 145. 

Editor, Indian, sufferings of an, 171. 

Education, native, in India, 8, 43, 114, 
127, 164 — at Malacca, 18 — in the South 
Seas, 30, 79. 

Egypt, war between the Pasha of, and the 
Porto, 19, 31, 85, 136, 183. 

Ellis (Capt.), court-martial on, 88, 

Engineers, Bombay, adjutant to, 37. 

Essays, medical prize, 1 25. 

EurojTean goods, prices of, in the East, 52, 
104, 152, 198. 

Exchanges, Indian, 52, 105, 153, 199 — St 
Helena with Bombay, 92. 

Execution of a Mahomedaii at Bomliay, 
73 — of a bushranger in New South 
Wales, 84. 

Factories, cloth, for sale at Madras, 152. 

Fair, great, at Hurd war, 120. 

Fanaticism, horrid case of, 11. 

Farms, government, at Singapore, 129. 

Females, emigration of, 26 — scarcity of, in 
Australasia, 177. 

Fenn (Mr.), death of, 171. 

Festivals, Hindu, 64, 120. 

Finances of New South Wales, 27. 

JFlre at Canton, 22— at Rangoon, 71. 

Formosa, account of the island of, 23. 

Franyee Cowadee, munificence of, 126. 

f^dlerton (Lieut.), court-martial on, 37. 
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Furloughs, order respecting, at Madras, 87. 

Galle, tempest at, 128. 

General Orders issued to the Indian 
army — see Calcutta, Madras, ^c, 

Gerard (Dr.), expedition of, 125. 

Goa, reported revolution at, 95. 

Goods, European, prices of, in the East, 
52, 104, 152, 198— declared for sale at 
theEast-IudiaHousc, 54, 106, 154,202. 
Goruchpore, native Christian community 
at, 64. 

Guzei'at, predatory tribes in, 126. 
Guicowar, districts restored to the, 127. 

Hansi, reported disturbances at, 10. 
Hasthigs (Marquis of;, statue cf, 114. 
Hawkins (Acting Commander J. C.), 190* 
Health, Board of, at Madras, 190. 

Hindu hospital at Calcutta, 8 — fanaticism, 
11— law of inheritance, 64 — dispute at 
Madras, 71— festival of Juggernaut, 64 
—pilgrim- tax, 96— colleges, 11*1, 115 
— twelfth-year foir at Hurd war, 120 — 
punchaycts, 1 63 — see also Natives. 
Hislop (Sir Tlios.), claims of, 46, 48. 

Home Intelligence Debates in Par- 
liament on East-India affairs, 46— 
debates at the East- India House, 96 — * 
evidence before the Select Committee on 
East- India afiairs, 98— Dcccan prize- 
money, 48 — Board of Control, 49-— 
the King*s levees, ih, — land communi- 
cation between Europe and China, 101 
—iron steam- vessels, I’A— Governor of 
the Mauritius, if). — expedition to tlie 
Arctic regions, i7>. — case of the King 
against the East-India Company, 195 — 
Netherlands India, — promotions and 

changes in his ]\Lijesty*s forces serving 
in the East, 41), li)2, 196— India ship- 
ping and passengers, 50, 102, 150, 196 
.—births, marriages, and deaths, 51, 
103, 151, 197 — goods declared for safe 
at the East-India IIousc,nnd cargoes of 
East-India Company’s ships, 54, 106, 
154, 202 — free-traders and Company’s 
ships announced for India, 54, 106, l.Vl, 
200— London prices current of East- 
liidia produce. 55, 107, 201— prices of 
shares, 55, 107, 201— London markets 
and daily prices of stocks, 56,108, 156. 
202. 

Homs, in Syria, battle near, 85. 

Hong merchants, Chinese, 25, 78, 182. 
Hospital, Hindu, at Calcutta, 8, 

Howqua, the senior liong-mcrcliaiit, re- 
tirement of, 25, 78, 182. 

Human sacrifice near Dacca, 11. 

Hunter's Island, seamen found on, 29. 
Hurdwar, the great mela at, 120. 
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Hyderabad, disorganisation of, 195. 

Imdia (British): — Law charges in, 1— 
interview between the governor-general 
of, and the chiefs of Rajpootana, 2, 17 
— appointment r>f natives of, to offices, 
8, 33 — native education in, 8, 43, 1 14, 
127, 164— condition of the army of, 10, 
65 — press in, 1 0 — right of aliens to hold 
land in, 12, 42— dismissal of young ci* 
vilians in, 13, 71— judicial reforms in, 
13, 122 — insurrection of the Kholes, 
13, 42, 62, 117 — the mission to Scinde, 
16— loans, 43 — fraudulent conduct of a 
civilian in, 41, 57 — hostilities at Ma- 
lacca, 44, 75, 112, 131, 170— reports of 
cases in the local tribunals of, 63, 157 — 
treatment of the natives of, by govern- 
ment functionaries, 63 — festivals, 64, 
trial by jury in civil actions, 109 — ^native 
Christian community in, 64— over- pro- 
duction of indigo in, 66 — pilgrim tax 
in, 96 — bishops for, 97 — tour of 
the governor-general of, 1 1 1— -insurrec- 
tion of the Chooar tribe in, 1 13, 1 19, 193 
— relations of, with Ava, 112, 115— 
disturbance at Bamunghati, 120, 168 — 
dacoitics in, 122 — salt revenue of, ib. — 
projected duty on the exportation of bul- 
lion from, 123 — arrangements with the 
Guicowar state, 127 — puiichayet, or 
jury-system in, 163— pedestrian isni in, 
166 — revenue losses in, from inunda- 
tion, ib* — boat-bridges in, 1 67 — re- 
trenchments in the marine departments 
of, 168, 169. 

■ (Foreign); — AlFatrs at Delhi, 1 1, 

65, 111 — operations of liunjcct Singh, 
63, 111, 125, 195 — disturbance at Luck- 
now, 1 13 — death of the elder Ranee of 
Nepaul, 114, 167— death of the nawab 
Mutiinud ud Dowlah, ex-minister of 
Oude, 115 — affairs of the Guicowar, 
127— disorganized state of Hyderabad, 
195. 

- (Netherlands) : — Rent of the cof- 

fee plantations in Java, 86 — export duty 
on sugar and molasses, ib. — insurrection 
among the Chinese labourers, 86, 1.33, 
175-— death of M. Macklot, 13.3 — school 
at Socra Karta, ib, — hostile attempts of 
the Padries in Sumatra, ib, — the Java 
bank, 176 — loss of a whaler, ib, — speech 
of the king, 195 — deaths, 192. 

■ (Danish) ; — Re-occupation of the 

Nicobars, 116 — death of Governor 
Christensen, 145. 

■■■ ■ (Spanish) Commerce of Ma- 
nilla, 177. 

Indigo, sales of, at Calcutta, 9— over- 
production of, in Bengal, 66 — crops in 
Bengal, 1 1 3 — Company’s quarterly sale 
of, 156. 

Indramayo, murder at, 131. 
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Indus, opening the, 16— fording the, 125 
—trade along the, 195. 

Inheritance, Hindu law' of, 64. 

Insolvents, civil, in New South Wales, 29. 

Inundation, los.sesfrom, in India, 116. 

Japan, destruction of a village on tlie 
coast of, by Europeans, 25. 

Java — see India [Netherlands)* 

Jessore, the rajah of, 167. 

Judges, Indian, salaries of, 1. 

Jtidicia/ reforms in India, 13. 

Juggernaut, festival of, 64. 

Jungle Mahals, disturbance in, 113, 119. 

Jury, trial by, in civil actions, in India, 
109. 

Kandy, death of the cx>king of, 17. 

Kanghe, the Ciiinese dictionary of, 23. 

Kemaoon, reported invasion of, 12. 

Kholes, insurrection of the, 13, 42, 62, 
117 , 194. 

Kolah, interview with the chiefs of, 6 — 
afl’airs of, ib* 

Kultian Sing, rsjah of Kishengurli, 2, 

Labour, price of, in Australasia, 84. 

Labourers, Chinese, in Java, 86, 133, 175. 

Land, right of aliens to hold, in British 
India, 12, 42 — quit-rent for, on the 
Ncilgherrifs, 1 6 — titles to, in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 30 — advance in the va- 
lue of, at Sydney, H3 — coinmuiiicHtiuii 
between Europe and China by, 101. 

Lai;«//fVrc (Mr.), libel on, 127. 

Laws in New South Wales, .39 — Hindu 
Jaw of inheritance, 64. 

Levees, the King’s, 49, 

Literary lottery in China, 78 — examina- 
tions at Pekin, ib. 

Loan, Bengal five per cent., 43. 

London prices-current, 55, 107, 201 — 

markets, 56, 107, 156, 202. 

Lottery, literary, in China, 78. 

Lucknow, disturbance at, 1 13. 

Lushhigton (Cornet), court-martial on, 
137. 

Macdonald (Mr,), assassination of, 169. 

Mackenzie ( Right Hon. Holt), 49. 

Macklot (M.), death of, 133. 

Jl/«c/ctfd( As.Surg.), court-martial on, 184. 

Madagascar, present state of, 183. 

Madras Intelmoencb : — Police com- 
mittee, 16 — waste land on the Neilgher- 
ries, ib, — the ex-king of Candy, 17 — 
tour of the governor, 43— disturbance 
at Bangalore, 43, 70— freedom of the 
press, 44— deatli of the Rajah of Tan- 
jorc, (5.— installation of the new Rujah 
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of Tanjore, 71— increased pay of regis. 
ters, ib. — the Madras club, ib, — fire at 
^ngoon, ib. — disputes amongst the na- 
tives, 16.-— dismissal of young civilians, 
ib. — East-Indians, 72 — assault on Capt. 
Taylor at Cochin, 124-— matrimonial ad- 
vertisement, 125 — the Company’s cloth 
factories, ib.- — medical prize essays, ib. 
— ^assassination of Mr. Macdonald, 169 
— retrenchments in the marine depart- 
ment, ib. — Moulmein, ib — gale at Co- 
ringa, ib, — East- Indians and natives, 
170 — large diamond, ib. — troops for 
Malacca, ib, — qualifications of a mis- 
sionary, ib. — siifferings of an editor, 171 
— prices of European goods, .52, 104, 
1.52, 98 — government securities and ex- 
changes, 611, 105, 15.^, 199 — shipping, 
36, 92, 144, 189 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, .36, 22, 145, 139. 

»■■■■ - Government Orders Applica- 
tions for furloughs, 87— statement of 
the services of military officers, ib . — 
passage-money of officers in charge of 
troops, ib . — -movement of regiments, 88 
— rates of passage for officers returning 
to England. t5.— examination of officers, 
91, 144 — allowances to officers nomi- 
nated to act ill staff situations, 14.3— 
new members of council, 1-13, 187 — 
new pass on the Neilgberry bills, 187— 
military bazaar stations, ib. — courts- mar- 
tial, 36, 88 — civil, ecclesiastical, and mi- 
litary appointments, 89, 143, 187 — fur- 
loughs, 91, 141, 188. 

■ ■ — . SupremeCourt Addapully Cau- 

sey Chi tty, V. the Hon. East- India 
Company and Mr. Sullivan, 68 — fall- 
ing-off’ in the business of (he court, 70 
—case of Valoo Pi I lay, 124. 

Mahrnita chi^s, interview with, 2. 

Mail-coach in Ceylon, 17. 

Malacca Intelligence: — Report of the 
Anglo- Chinese college, 18 — hostilities 
with Naning, 41, 131, 170, 174— ma- 
nifesto of the panghooloo of Naning, 75 
— expenses of the war, 1 12 — deaths, 149, 

Malajjs^ American expedition against the, 
at QuallahRatoo, 19, 130 — war between, 
and the llritish at Malacca, 44, 75, 
112, 131, 170, 174 — Siamese expedition 
against the, 74, 133, 174. 

Manikiyala, discoveries at, 125, 

ManiUat commerce of, 177. 

Marine Department in India, retrench- 
ments in the, 168, 169. 

Ma^ribanks (Mr. C.), address to, 21. 

Markets in India, 53, 105, 153, 199— 
London, 56, 108, 156, 202. 

Martin (Gen.), will of, ll. 

Matrimonial advertisement, 125. 

Mauritius Ihtellioehci ; — Excited 
state of the colony respecting slave la- 


bour, 3tjplB5, 135— additions to the 
periodical press, 85 — appointment of a 
council of government, t6.— new Bank, 
ib. — marriage and death, 40. 

Mauriivust new governor of, 101. 

Medical Boards^ Indian, rank of the mem. 

. hers of, 137. 

Medical Officers in India, allowances to, 
36, 137, 189 — rank of, 137 — conduct 
of, 145— duties of, 184. 

Medical prize essays^ 125, 

Medical School^ native, at Madras, 190. 

Meet Khan — see Ameer Khan. 

MeVa at Hlirdwar, 120. 

Meleill (Mr.), evidence of, on tlie China 
trade, 98. 

Melcalfc (Sir Charles), 1 1 1. 

Minutes of Evidf-nceoii E.'ist-lndia Af- 
fairs : — Examination of J. C. Melvill, 
Esq., 98. 

Mission to Sc: tide, 16 — to Uunject Singh, 
125, 166. 

Missionaries in the South Stas, 30, 79-— 
in India, 64 — qualifications of n, 170. 

Mogulf treatment of the, 11. 

Moreton Baiji penal settlement at, 178. 

Moulmein t present state of, 169. 

Mowfjua, failure of his hong, 182. 

Mullick family, dispute in the, 57. 

Murder^ fanatical, near Dacca, 11 — of a 
native at Bombay, 73 — of a zemindar 
in the Jungle Mahals, 113, 119 — at In- 
chamayo, 131. 

MusHuhnans^ insult to the, at Bangalore, 
43, 70 — at Cuddapah, 169. 

Mutimiid ud Doivlnh, death of, 115. 

A^agpore, the ex-rajah of, 63. 

Naming, hostilities with, 44, 112, 1.31, 
170, 174 — manifesto of the panghooloo 
of, 75. 

Napoleon, visit to llie tomb of, 86. 

Narroba Govind Outia, case oi; 47, 48. 

Natives of India, appointment of, to offices, 
8, 33, 112,17 0 — education of, 8, 43, 114, 
127, 164 — superstition, 18 — ‘treatment 
of, by government functionaries, 63 — 
comrnunity fur those embracing Chris- 
tianity, 61 — disputes amongst the, at 
Madras, 71 — ^their qualifications to serve 
as jurors and magistrates, 73— •munifi- 
cence of, 126 — arrest of a, at Bombay, 
173 — doctors in the army, 184. 

Navigation, steam, 74, 83, 84, 166. 

Neilgherries, quit-rent for land on, 1 fi- 
ne w pass on the, 187. 

Nefutulese, reported invasion of Kemaoon 
by the, 12— death of their elder lianee^ 
114, 167. 

NetosjiajTers-^sce Press. 
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New South VJavu Imtbi^oxncs : < 
Speech of the governor on ojKfning the 
legislative counciU 25— ^ female emi- 
grants, 2H — expense of living in the 
colony, 27 — finances, t6.— effects of the 
distress in the mother country on the 
colonies, 2B — charges against public ser- 
vants ib , — insolvent public servants, 2il 
— seamen on Hunter's Island, ib, — sta- 
tistics of Bathurst, ib. — new bank and 
Whaling Company, ib, — subscription 
for the editors of the St/dnetf MonUor 
and Australian, i6.— seizure of the ship 
Caleilonia by prisoners, 30 — surveys, ib, 
—peaches, ib, — acts passed by tlie le- 
gislative council, 39 — Savings' Banks, 
tf3— treatment of prisoners in road- 
gangs, ib. — floods, ib . — steam naviga- 
tion, advance of landed property, 
ib. — Burke, the bushranger, 84 — Dr. 
Lang and the episcopal clergy, ib. — 
Sydney College, ib. — the press, 35 — 
inequality of the sexes in the colony, 177 
—Chelsea pensioners, ib. — highway rob- 
beries, ib. — the beau inondc, ib, — 
“ squatting," ib. — penal settlements, 
178— state of trade, i6. — births, marria- 
ges, and deaths, 39, 192. 

^ — — Supreme Court : — trial of Billy 
Bulli, an aboriginal native, 2t)— action 
for libel, Puignand v. Kentish, 82— 
mutiny of seamen, ib. 

Nitiv Zealand, missions in, 30, 79 — letter 
from the chiefs of, to the king of ICtig- 
land, 133 — sketch of the country, 179. 

^IcobnrSf Daiiisii settlement on the, 116. 

^icolay ( Maj, Gen, W. ), 101. 

Officers, Indian, examination of, in the 
native languages, 34, 91, 141, 144— 
medical, 36, 137, Ub, 184, 189 — 
courts-martial on, .36, 37, 88, 137, 184 
— applying for furloughs, 87 — state- 
ment of the services of, ib. — passage- 
money of, 87, 88 — removal of, from 
staff appointments, 92 — staff allowances 
to, 143 — cucritorious services of, 145— 
duties of those on the staff, 1 84. 

Opium market at Bombay, 1 27. 

Oude^ affairs in, 113 — death of the ex. 
minister of, 115. 

Fadflp, cultivation of, in Ceylon, 128. 

Palmer and Co., estate of, 122, 1.59. 

Parliament, Debates in Deccan prize, 
money, 46, 48— case of Narroba Govind 
Outia, 48. 

— , Evidence before, on East- India 
Affairs, 98. 

Parseesy riot amongst the, at Bombay, 
149. • 

Passage-money of Ii>dian officers, 87, 88. 
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Passengers of ships, 50, 102, 150, 197* 

Pattoiin (Capt.), court-martial on, 36. 

Pbnano Intelligence: — War between 
Siam and Quedah, 74 — escape of Tu- 
anku Kudin, 75— continuation of the 
old charter of the united settlements, 
94 — civil appointments, 95— birth, 192. 

Pension establishment for uncovenanted 
servants in Bengal, 112. 

Persian language, introduction of the, into 
the courts in Arrucan, 121. 

Persia, army of, 20 — conduct of the Prince 
of Sheeraz at Busliire, z5.— the plague 
in, 20, 133. 

Persian (htlf, sickness in, 182. 

Pilgrims, tax on, in India, 96 — at the fair 
at Hurdtvar, 120. 

Pirates, Malay, at Qualla Batii, 19, 1.30 
—at Iiidrainayo, 13 i— near Singapore, 
173— Chinese, 182. 

Plague at Bussorali, 20, 182— <it Bushiiv, 
135, 182— at Bagdad, ib. 

Police at Madras, 16. 

Polynesia — see South Seas, ijc. 

Poliinger (Co\.), mission of, 16. 

Press, government, at Calcutta, 10 — free- 
dom of, at Madras 44 — government, in 
South Wales^ 85— at the Mauritius, 85 
—at Agra, |95, 

Prices-citrrcnt, East. India, 52, 104, 152, 
198— London, 55, 107, 201. 

Prise Essays, medical, 125. 

Prize-money, Deccan, 46, 48. 

Purtc’/za^t2, or jury system, in India, 163. 

Punjab, affairs in the, 63, 111, 125, 195. 

Quakers in Van Diemen's Land, 30. 

Qualla Patlu, American expedition against 
the Malays of, 19, 130. 

Quedah, escape of 'J'liankii Kudin from, 
74. 

Rajpootana, interview between Lord Wm. 
Benti nek and the chiefs of, 2, 17. 

Rangoon, fire at, 71. 

Reductions at Delhi, 111. 

Reform meeting at Calcutta, 116. 

Rtforms in India, 13, 122. 

Registers, Madras, increased pay of, 71. 

Regulations, judicial, in India, 13. 

RelUf of troops in India, 50, 88. 

Revenue losses in Bengal, 166 — survey in 
the Deccan, 171. 

Bice, coast, in Ceylon, 128. 

Riddell {Capt.), court-martial on , 38. 

Robbers at Sholapoor. 95 — in G'uzcrat, 126 
— in New South Wales, 177 — Chinese, 
182. 

Ross (Capt.), expedition to ascertain tho 
fate of, lOL 
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Ruvyeet Singh, mesMgp from the ek-mja 
of Nagpore to, 6a-^-eiikin at tfioeapiV 
tal of, 111, 195— 'mutiny against, 125. 

Rustia, inaurraction in the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of, 45. 

Sacrifice, human, near Dacca, 11. 

St. Helena Intelligence : — Visit of 
Frei^h soldiers to the tomb of Napo- 
leon, 86— military appointments, 193. 

Salt^agenJt, appeal against a, 122. 

Sandwich Islands, missions in the, 30, 79. 

Saw gins for cleaning cotton, 126. 

Scholarships, West’s, at Bombay, 127. 

Schools at Cbinsurah, 8, 43 — at Rangoon, 
18— in the South Seas, 30, 79 — under 
the superintendence of the Committee 
of Public Instruction in Bengal, 114, 
164— at Bombay, 127, 190— in Java, 
133. 

Securities, Indian government, 53, 105, 
153, 199. 

Shares, prices of, 55, 107, 201. 

Shipping, Notices of;— Survey of the Cb- 
roline, a teak built frigate, 17 — ^revolt 
on board the Isabella convict ship, 82 — 
launch of the Shannon at Bombay, 95 
—iron steam boats, 101 — accident on 
board the Marquis of Camden at Bom- 
bay, 171 — launch of the Lord Clare, 173 
— loss of the Frindsburp whaler, 176. 

— — arrivals and departures— Calcutta, 
34, 141, 186— Madras, 36, 92, 144— 
Bombay, 3H, 94, 148, 192 — home, 50, 
102, 150, 196. 

— — passengers by, 50, 102, 150, 197 
— caigoes of, 54, 106, 154, 202— free- 
traders to India, 54, 106, 154— Com- 
pany’s, to India, 155, 200. 

Sholajjoor, thieves at, 95. 

Siam, war between, and Quedab, 74 — ex- 
pedition from, against the Malayan 
states of Pataniaiid Calantan, 133, 174. 

Silk, Company’s sale of, 156. 

Sillar (Capt.), court-martial on, 146. 

Sinde, mission to, 16. 

Singapore Intelligence: — Departure 
of Admiral Sir Edward Owen, 44 — 
the recent disputes at Canton, t6.— mur- 
der of Capt. Taylor, ib, — re-opening of 
the Court of Judicature, 129 — govern- 
ment farms, 129 — pirates at Qualla 
Batu, 130— murder of Capt. Brown, 
ib, — piracy in the straits, 173— enter- 
l^e of the Chinese, ib, — ^prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 53, 105, 153, 199 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 192. 

Slavery in the Mauritius, 31, 85, 135 in 
Bourbon, 180. 

Smith (Sir Lionel), claims of, 46, 48. 

Societies, proce^ings of: — Calcutta 
Jbwr. N. 8. VoL. 9. No.36. 
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‘ AUltiirat^ Bibitt Society, 15— London 
Missionary Society, 79 — Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of the Deccan, 
95— General Committee of Public In- 
struction in Bengal, 114, 164. 

South Seas, missions in the, 30— vindica^ 
tion of the missions, 79, 

Slffencer*s Gulf, new colony at, 85. 

Stq/f ajqiointmenis, Indian, removals of 
officers from, 92 — allowances to officers 
holding, 143— duties belonging to, 184. 

Steam navigation to India, 74 — alleged 
neglect of, at the East- India House, t6. 
— in New South Wales, 83 — between 
India and Van Diemen’s Land, 94 — 
iron vessels for, 101. 

Stocks, daily price of, 56, 108, 156, 202. 

Slockwell, Mr., Commissioner in Cuttack, 
resignation of, 195. 

Sadder Ameenships, 8, 33. 

Sadder Dewanny Adawlut in Bengal, 63 
— reports of cases in the, 157. 

Suicide, cases of, in China, 22. 

Sullivan (Mr.), complaint against, 68. 

Sumatra, American expedition against 
Malay pirates in, 19, 130. 

Superstition in Ceylon, 16. 

Indian, allowances to, 137, 189 
—rank of, 137. 

Swafi River, state of the settlement at, 
30, 46, 85, 133— sketch of the country, 
178. 

Syria, war in, 19, 31, 85, 136, 183. 

Tanjore, death of the Rajah of, 36, 44— 
successor to, 71. 

Tannah, fort adjutant at, 36. 

Tartary (Western), clianges in, 23. 

Tax on pilgrims, 96. # 

Taylor (Capt.), assault on, at Cochin, 124. 

2Va, evidence on the Company’s trade in, 
98 — Company’s sale of, 108, 202. 

Teak timber, superiority of, 1^. 

Trade, disputes in the way of, at Canton, 
20, 44 — regulations in Java, 86 —state 
of, at the Cape of Good Hope, i5.— 
evidence on the Company’s, 98'''«at Ma- 
nilla, 177 — at Sydney, 174— along the 
Indus, 195. 

Troops, movements of, in India, 50, 88. 

Turkestan, military changes in, 23. 

Turkey, ' hostilities agafnst, 19, 31, 85, 
136, 183. 

Valoo Peday, case of, 124. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligencr : — 
’Fitlesto ]and,30—quaker settlers, ib, — 
discontented state of the captured abo- 
rigines, 84— communication with India, 
t6.— price of labour, ib, — discoveries in 
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rqMi* (Gipt.}, ookirt^imrtidon, 187. itooI, Au86w&U, prfcAul^ IM. 

ITrtterv, diBtniasalofp in Indi^ 13^ 71. 

ITartKr (Capt.)p cburUmartiat onp 88. . 

Wlfsi's SHchoiars^ps at Bombay, 127. ‘ ^ YaoU^jin, or dpgmenp 78. 









